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13  ABSTRACT 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  U.  S. -Korean  communication  lexica  which  present  the 
characteristic  interpretation  and  evaluation  attached  to  important  communication  themes  by 
three  Korean  audience  groups:  students,  urban  workers,  and  farmers.  These  data  describe 
characteristic  Korean  perceptions,  meanings,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  on  empirical  grounds. 

They  are  presented  in  comparative  form  using  information  on  similar  U.S.  groups. 

The  meanings  presented  here  are  psychological  in  the  sense  that  they  show  not  only  what 
a  word  refers  to  in  a  convc,itin'’al  definition  such  as  that  available  from  common  dictionaries, 
but  also  describe  how  it  is  actually  understood  r.  d  evaluated,  and  which  are  its  main  com¬ 
ponents.  Such  meanings  determine  whether  a  theme  can  be  used  in  communication  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  audience,  in  which  culturally  meaningful  contexts  it  can  be  used,  and  whether  it  will  V 
accepted  or  rejected.  The  data  presented  n  this  report  elaborate  on  themes  representing  .  „ 

broad  problem  domains  of  human  interes*  (1)  family,  (2)  education,  (3)  moral  values,  (4) 
economy,  (5)  international  relations.  The  associative  data  were  obta:r.ed  by  testing  150  Korean* 
and  150  U.S.  males,  18  to  24  years  in  age,  in  major  training  centers  in  the  United  States  and 
Korea.  Korean  and  U.S.  meanings  are  compared  to  show  the  components  on  which  Koreans 
and  Americans  agree  as  well  as  those  on  which  they  differ.  The  main  components  indicate 
meaningful  contexts  for  effective  communications  with  Korean  groups  similar  to  those  tested 
The  numerous  cultural  trends  of  interpretation  that  consistently  emerge  across  themes  provide 
guidelines  for  communications  with  applicability  to  broad  problem  domains.  The  data  in 
this  report  have  potential  utility  in  all  those  tasks  and  assignments  that  require  understanding 
and  communicating  with  Koreans — such  tasks  as  training,  advisory  missions,  civil  informa¬ 
tion  programs,  and  language  and  area  preparation. 
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SUMMARY 


This  volume  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  Li.  S.  -Korean  communication  lexica  which  present  the 
characteristic  interpretation  and  evaluation  attached  to  Important  communication  themes  hv 
three  Korean  audience  groups:  students,  urban  workers,  and  farmers  These  data  describe 
characteristic  Korean  perceptions,  meanings,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  on  empirical  grounds 
They  ar :  presented  in  comparative  form  using  information  on  similar  U.  S.  groups. 

The  meanings  presented  here  are  psychological  in  the  sense  that  they  show  not  only  what 
a  word  rt/ers  to  in  a  conventional  definition  such  as  that  available  from  common  dictionaries, 
but  also  describe  how  it  is  actually  understood  and  evaluated,  and  which  are  its  main  com¬ 
ponents.  Sucn  meanings  determine  whether  a  theme  can  be  used  in  communication  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  audience,  in  which  culturally  meaningful  contexts  it  can  be  used,  and  whetler  it  will  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  The  data  presented  in  this  report  elaborate  on  themes  representing  five 
broad  problem  domains  of  human  interest:  (1)  family.  (2)  education,  (.1)  moral  values,  f4) 
economy,  (5)  international  relations.  The  associative  data  were  obtained  by  testing  150  Koreans 
and  150  U,  S.  males,  18  to  >'.4  years  in  age,  in  major  training  centers  in  the  United  States  and 
Korea,  Korean  and  U.  S.  meanings  are  compared  to  show  the  components  on  which  Koreans 
and  Americans  agree  as  well  as  those  on  which  they  differ,  The  main  components  Indicate 
meaningful  contexts  for  effective  communications  with  Korean  groups  similar  to  those  tested 
The  numerous  cultural  trends  of  Interpretation  that  consistently  emerge  across  themes  provide 
guidelines  for  communications  with  applicabi’ity  to  broad  problem  domains. 

The  data  in  this  report  have  potential  utility  in  all  those  tasks  and  assignments  that  require 
understanding  and  communicating  with  Koreans  -  such  tasks  as  training,  advisory  missions, 
civil  information  programs,  and  language  ana  area  preparation. 
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PREFACE 


Compared  to  communications  within  our  own  culture,  communication  and  interaction  with 
l>eople  overseas,  with  people  who  have  a  different  language  as  well  as  different  images,  mean¬ 
ings,  and  value  orientations  from  our  own,  present  an  especially  challenging  task.  In  inter- 
cultural  communication,  an  adeouate  knowledge  of  our  partners  or  audiences  represents  an 
especially  critical  and  demanding  requirement. 

A  new  method  of  collecting  and  analyzing  this  type  of  information,  the  Associative  Group 
\nalysis  (AGA)  method,  has  been  developed  for  supplanting  guesswork  and  intuition 
with  solid,  empirically  founded  knowledge  The  data  presented  in  this  report  go  bevond  such 
sources  as  the  traditional  dictionary  and  grammar  because  the  study  shows  how  words  are 
actually  used  and  what  the  words  actually  mean.  In  this  context,  meanings  reflect  how  people 
perceive,  understand,  and  evaluate  words  that  represent  important  communication  themes 
With  this  knowledge,  the  communicator  can  choose  themes  that  have  high  prioritv  and  that  will 
neither  confuse  nor  offend  his  foreign  audience. 

The  need  for  useful  information  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  intercultural  communications 
has  led  to  the  development  of  the  AGA  method.  A  technical  description  of  AGA  and  the  results 
of  experiments  with  three  different  cultural  groups  was  reported  In  Cultural  Meanings  a~l 
Values  -  U  Method  of  Empirical  Assessment  (by  Lora"14  R.  Szalav,  assisted  by  Jack  E  Brent, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  The  American  University,  i9G5).  _  second  report.  Variables  Affecting 

Cultural  Meanings  Assessed  by  Associative  Group  Analysis  (by  Lorand  B.  Szalay,  Charles 
Windle,  and  Jack  E.  Brent,  assisted  bv  Walter  Pasternak, Washington,  D.  C. :  The  American 
University,  1968),  explored  the  vaiid'tv  of  the  AGA  method  and  the  potential  influence  of  lan¬ 
guage  on  word  associations.  A  third  report,  A  Study  of  American  and  Korean  Attitudes  and 
Values  through  ^sspciative  Group  Analysis  (by  Lcrar  d  B.  "zalay,  Dale  A.  Lysnc  and  Jack  E 
"rent,  Washington,  D.  C.  t  American  Institutes  for  Besea*v.t.  197C,  "altdated  the  use  of  AGA 
as  a  nonreaettve  inferential  method  of  attitude  .measurement. 

Following  these  three  earlier  studies,  which  were  primarily  ounce r- 'd  with  methods  of  research, 
'wo  substantive  volumes  on  U  v  -  Korean  cultural  comparisons  have  been  produced  urmg  this 
method  A  lexicon  of  Selected  U  8.  -  Korean  Commurm  aiion  1  homes  t'hv  Lorand  B.  Szalav.  Won 
T.  Moon.  Bale  A.  I.ysne  and  Jean  A  Brvson,  Washington,  D.  0. :  American  Institutes  for  Re¬ 
search,  1971a)  and  Communication  Lexicon  on  Three  South  Korean  Vudiences:  Social,  National, 
and  Motivational  Domains  (bv  Lorand  B.  Szalav,  Won  T.  Moon,  and  Jean  A.  Brvson,  assisted 
bv  Waiter  Pasternak,  Kensington.  Vd.  :  American  Institutes  for  Research.  1971b) 

These  volumes,  like  the  present  one.  contain  information  on  selected  communications  themes 
in  important  domains  of  the  Korean  cultural  frame  of  reference  in  direct  support  of  tasks  in 
AmerU an-Korean  communication  and  interaction. 

Ths  authors  wish  io  express  their  gratitude  to  Ur.  Francis  L.  K.  Hsu,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity;  iJr.  Katherine  Mai  pern,  American  University,  Ur.  Young  iio  Luc.  Director  of  the  Policy 
Research  institute,  Seoul,  Koiea;  Ur.  Tac-kil  Kim,  Seoul  National  University;  and  Ur.  Sung-ehick 
ilong.  Chairman  of  the  Social  Science  Division  of  the  Asiatic  Research  Center,  Korea  University, 
Seoul,  Korea,  for  their  valuable  contributions  in  reviewing  and  commenting  on  various  chapters 
of  the  report. 
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GUIDELINE'S  FOR  THE  READER 


A  very  genera!  principle  of  use  derives  from  the  nature  cf  data.  Dictionaries  commonly 
offer  information  on  simple,  isolated  words;  if  a  user  does  not  know  a  word,  he  looks  it  up.  If 
the  word  is  not  in  the  dictionary,  the  dictionary  is  of  no  use  to  him. 

This  lexicon  is  not  a  conventional  dictionary,  in  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  construct  mes¬ 
sages  by  looking  up  word  after  word.  It  is  much  more  like  a  map  that  indicates  ways  to 
approach  a  particular  problem  domain  by  selecting  dominant  themes,  by  focusing  on  salient 
components  of  meanings,  and  by  relying  on  well-established  images,  patterns  of  thought,  and 
attitudes  characteristic  of  the  audience. 

logically  the  user  would  first  read  the  chapter  or  chapters  dealing  with  the  domains  most 
closely  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  intended  communication.  Then,  based  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  lexicon,  he  would  decide  on  the  approach  he  wants  to  follow  (which  themes  to  use, 
which  components  to  emphasize)  to  reach  bis  audienee. 

Because  the  goals  and  messages  various  communicators  may  have  in  mind  are  probably 
countless  and  unpredictable,  the  present  lexicon  makes  r.o  effort  to  anticipate  what  specific 
message  the  communicator  may  have  in  mind.  Instead,  it  shows  Low  a  given  audience  per¬ 
ceives  and  understands  problem  domains  and  how  to  adapt  communications  to  the  actual  patterns 
and  rules  called  for  by  the  cultural  images  and  meanings  of  that  audience. 

This  focus  on  the  cultural  frame  of  reference  of  the  audience  means  that  the  present  lexi¬ 
con  lias  potential  relevance  and  utility  for  persons  engaged  in  different  pursuits—milltarv  as 
well  as  civilian,  scientific  as  well  as  practical-operational.  To  meet  these  varying  needs, 
ranging  from  the  highly  specific  requirements  of  specialized  communicators  to  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  concerns  of  planners  and  social  scien.  sts,  the  report  presents  information  at  three  levels 
of  complexity. 

1.  At  a  high  level  of  generality,  the  introductions  and  summaries  of  the  five  substantive 
chapters,  2  through  f>,  discuss  cultural  trends  with  references  to  their  implications 

for  communication  and  planning  addressed  to  broad  problem  areas  called  domains. 

2.  At  a  medium  level  of  generality,  brief  summaries  are  presented  on  the  meaning  com¬ 
position  of  single  communication  themes  by  a  semantograph,  with  a  parallel  listing  of  the  main 
meaning  components. 

3.  Wheie  the  report  is  most  specific,  two  types  of  information  arc  offered.  One  is  the 
Dictionary  of  Cultural  Use  (Chapter  7),  which  indicates  characteristic  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  use  of  words  by  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups.  The  second  type  of  information,  found 
in  the  main  body  of  the  report,  discusses  the  characteristic  meaning  composition  of  single 
communication  themes  as  well  as  the  main  trends  of  interpretation  characteristic  of  broader- 
subject  areas  called  domains,  in  the  Lexicon  of  Cultural  Meanings. 

Material  presented  under  the  heading  ’Interpretation  of  Selected  Components”  elaborates 
o!  single  components  cf  cultural  meanings  in  connection  with  each  communication  theme.  In 
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ad-Utlon  to  describing  the  components  in  some  detail,  the  interpretations  relate  specific  findings 
to  moi'r  rr  less  well-established  characteristics  of  the  culture  in  general,  or  of  the  group 
tested  in  particular.  These  interpretations  explain  the  findings  and  establish  the  foundation  of 
some  common  trends  In  cultural  characteristics  documented  by  the  literature. 

To  benefit  most  from  the  contents  of  the  report,  the  reader  should  concentrate  on  those 
portions  that  are  appropriate  to  the  level  and  focus  of  his  interest: 

Communicators.  The  report,  by  virtue  of  the  daia  contained  on  Korean  meanings  and 
interpretations  attached  to  selected  communication  themes,  has  the  most  to  offer  to  persons 
involved  in  specialized  communication,  training,  education,  and  advisory  tasks  in  Korea. 

Users  who  have  a  good  background  in  Korean  culturt  and  firsthand  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
problem  areas,  can  skim  the  methodological  chapter  (Chapter  1),  and  focus  on  chapters  2 
through  6,  with  special  attention  to  the  semantographs.  The  semantographs  show  how  specific 
themes  will  be  understood  by  Koreans,  what  types  of  undesirable  connotations  will  be  attached, 
which  elements  of  the  U.  S  meanings  will  be  uncommunicable,  which  elements  represent  themes 
potentially  popular  with  Koreans,  and  the  like. 

Planners.  The  operative  user  concerned  with  policy  planning,  communications,  or  educa¬ 
tional  programs  should  consult  chapters  2  through  fi,  with  particular  attention  to  the  domain 
summaries  and  conclusions  that  present  generalizable  trends  in  cultural  orientations,  cultural 
priorities,  value  preferences,  aspirations,  and  the  like. 

Instructors.  The  Instructor  charged  with  preparing  individuals  for  foreign  area  assign¬ 
ments  should  consider,  in  reading  the  report,  the  nature  of  the  assignments,  the 
extent  they  will  require  direct  dealings  with  the  foreign  population,  time  allotted  for  instruction, 
and  the  practical  limits  on  depth  of  preparation,  and  the  like.  As  their  needs  require,  these 
users  could  focus  on  data  concerned  with  the  broad  subject  areas,  or  domains,  or  on  the  more 
specific  data  at  the  word  level.  In  any  case,  whether  operating  at  a  specific  or  more  general 
level,  area  instructors  can  use  the  background  literature  presented  in  the  report  to  introduce 
various  problems  in  their  broader  contexts  and  then  provide  solutions  from  empirical  data  in 
the  report.  Such  an  approach  may  help  to  overcome  the  difficulties  involved  in  "teaching  a 
foreign  culture." 

Language  Teachers.  Users  interested  in  the  culturally  specific  connotations  of  the  Korean 
vocabulary  will  be  concerned  at  the  specific  word  level— the  semantographs  presented  in 
chapters  2  through  C.  Although  the  material  in  this  report  Is  not  geared  to  a  specific  language 
course,  it  provides  '  xtensive  source  material  for  native-speaker-oriented  language  teaching. 

By  showing  the  frequently  sizable  cultural  differences  on  empirical  grounds,  the  data  demon¬ 
strate  the  need  to  teach  language  with  special  regard  for  c  jmmunicatir  g  meaningfully  with 
people  of  foreign  cultures. 

Social  Scientists-  The  professional  whose  interest  is  less  area-specific  and  more  general, 
comparative,  or  methodological  may  want  to  skim  the  specifi1'  data  and  concentrate  on  the  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  substantive  chapters  (chap.ers  2  through  fi). 

Readers  with  methodological  interests  should  read  Chapter  1,  which  gives  an  elemental 
description  of  the  AGA  method,  and  if  additional  Information  is  desired,  they  should  then  con¬ 
sult  Appendixes  B  through  D. 

This  report  presents  two  main  types  of  Information:  word  meanings  and  word  use.  The 
first  type  of  information  is  in  the  main  body  of  the  report  (chapters  2  through  6).  These  word 
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meaningB  are  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  "cultural  meanings"  pf  selected  communication  themes. 
The  meaning  of  each  theme  !s  anal). .  1  in  terms  of  Its  characteristic  cultural  composition. 
The  themes  are  grouped  Into  domains.  Each  chapter  from  2  through  6  lt>  Jevoted  to  one 
domain  (for  example,  "FAMILY1')  eaoh  of  which  treats  several  communication  themes 
(for  example,  FATHER,  MOTHER.  FILIAL  DUTY).  To  aid  the  reader,  all  communication 
tlienies  are  printed  In  solid  capital  letters  and  underscored,  and  words  that  are  actual 
responses  from  the  Americans  awl  Koreans  are  underscored  (for  example,  home).  The 
following  Is  the  format  for  chapters  2  through  6,  the  Lexicon  of  Cultural  Meenlnjs: 

«  a  domain  (a  cnaptf  r  title)  13  printed  like  this;  Chapter  2.  "FAMILY" 

•  a  theme  hke  tiiia.  FATHER  or  FATHER 

c  a  oomponent  (category):  1.  HOME,  FAMILY,  RELATIVES 

•  a  response  Is  underscored:  home,  brother 

Note;  When  speaking  of  the  elemtuis  of  tho  report  in  general,  they  may  not  aopear  In  the 
abo'  e  forms,  but  In  whatever  foi.-n  the  grammar  or  language  dictates. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Although  our  modern  advances  in  communications  technology  have  been  in-oretsive  and 
even  revolutionary  in  nature,  our  understanding  cf  the  human  dimension  in  communication  is  still 
relatively  limited.  As  communication  involves  ideas.  Images,  and  symbolic  meaning,  com¬ 
munication  problems  arise  in  any  situation  in  which  the  life  experiences  of  the  communicators  are 
not  the  same.  These  differences  can  range  from  simple  matters  of  age  and  sex  to  living  in 
differing  cultures  and  rpeaking  in  entirely  different  languages. 

Human  history  is  1  leb  in  examples  of  communication  failures  that  have  lot'  :o  disastrous 
consequences  between  nations,  between  people  of  different  cultures  and  backgio'ind 

Communications  between  people  living  under  different  socio-political  systems  with  different 
cultural  backgrounds  and  experiences  represent  especially  difficult  tasks,  and  tte  pitfalls  are 
numerous.  Some  of  these  mistakes  could  be  traced  by  historians,  like  in  the  eisi  of  the  fatal 
misunderstanding  of  the  Japanese  expression  maku  aatau ,  which  was  interpreted  as  a  rejection 
of  the  U.  S.  ultimatum  and  led  to  the  first  use'  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Other  misunderstandings, 
like  these  involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  are  yet  in  no  way  clear,  ard  it  is  qui stlonable 
whether  '.hey  will  ever  find  clarification.  Moreover,  in  the  United  States,  the  ne-vd  to  under¬ 
stand  other  cultures  is  no  longer  solely  the  concern  of  its  leaders;  it  Is  now  vital  tn  the  dally 
routine  cf  many  average  Americans,  military  personnel:  businessmen. 

Thus,  while  speaking  and  understanding  the  local  language  in  a  country  we  visit  are  certainly 
useful,  one  baa  to  go  beyond  the  words  themselves  and  accepted  translations  to  become  aware  of 
a  complex  series  of  psychological  processes  which,  In  final  analysis,  determine  th*  course  cf 
human  communication.  The  mechanical  process  of  sending  communications  signals  is  compf.i  - 
atively  simple:  Signals  emitted  by  the  sender  are  picked  up  and  decoded  by  tha  receiver. 

This,  however,  Is  only  the  first  step  in  a  very  *  omplex,  peychological  process  of  hr  min  com¬ 
munications.  Whether  the  words  we  use  faithiully  perform  their  intendea  communicttu  -  func¬ 
tion  depends  mainly  on  the  subjective  reaction  they  elicit  in  the  mental  processes  cd  the  listener. 
If  in  decoding  the  signals  the  receiver  attaches  the  same  meaning  to  the  words  as  the  jpeaker 
had  in  mind  when  he  used  them,  then  the  communication  is  a  success.  Usually  it  doe*  not 
work  out  this  perfectly.  The  communication  Is  often  only  a  partial  success  as  the  result  of 
some  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the  psychological  mead  Inga  attached  to  the  word?  by  the 
communicator  and  the  receiver  respectively.  The  factors  which  Impinge  on  psychological 
meaning  can  be  varied  and  profound. 

Important  differences  in  affective  meaning  occur  even  at  the  primary  levels  within  ft  society, 
'/hen  adults  talk  with  their  teenagers  about  the  drug  scene,  the  success  of  the  discussion  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  adults'  ability  to  talk  about  drugs  in  a  way  that  carries  meaning  in  terms 
of  adolet-cer.t  concern.'.,  Interests,  and  actual  experiences —  and  vice  versa.  In  otter  vmrds, 
the  critical  factor  tn  this  communication  process  is  the  subjective  meaning  which  each  iittaches 
to  the  wo  I'd  "drug".  The  dictionary  meaning  is  of  limited  use:  "  A  substance  with  medical, 
physiological  effects."  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  adults  and  teenagers  bring 
their  own  world  of  experiences  and  associations  into  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Nor,  for  that 
mat*»r,  does  it  show  how  Christian  Scientists,  drug  addicts,  and  physicians  define  the  word 
from  vaeir  own  subjective  experiences.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  then,  is  determined  in  large 
part  by  each  person's  characteristic  frame  of  reference . 
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Further,  there  are  additional  ways  to  convey  subjective  meanings  along  with  the 
choice  of  words,  for  communication  in  everyday  life  is  normally  a  face-to-face  verbal 
interaction  process  which  is  supported  by  many  non-vei'bal  elements.  These  include 
a  variety  of  feedback  mechanisms  such  as  gestures,  facial  expressions,  tone  of  voice, 
and  the  context  of  the  interaction  itself.  Most  of  this  goes  on  largely  spontaneously 
and  without  conscious  direction,  although  the  whole  speaking  and  listening  process 
is  highly  complex  and  involves  sophisticated  communications  skills-  The  speaker 
must  be  able  to  read  all  types  of  cues  which  Indicate  his  listener's  reactions,  agree¬ 
ment,  disagreement,  lack  of  understanding,  and  so  forth.  With  this  ability  he  is  able 
to  choose  a  strategy  in  manipulating  all  the  subtle  factors  which  will  convey  his 
meaning.  Every  day  we  use  these  skills  as  a  matter  course,  and  a  good  communica¬ 
tor  learns  to  empathize  enough  with  his  iistener  to  sense  which  approach  will  be 
effective.  A  successful  salesman  or  politician,  for  example,  develops  almost  a  sixth 
sense  to  kr  >w  what  to  emphasize  to  a  potential  customer  or  client,  or  what  meaning 
or  connota.  ion  to  signal  to  achieve  the  desired  impression.  By  experience,  the  sales¬ 
man  learns  to  adjust  his  sales  pitch  to  the  frame  of  reference  of  each  type  of  customer. 

The  objective  then,  whether  sought  with  conscious  intent  or  not,  is  to  capture 
the  frame  of  reference.  Even  within  a  single  country  one  finds  groups  of  people 
whose  frames  of  reference  differ  greatly.  In  these  cases  we  are  often  able  to 
communicate  reasonably  well,  as  both  speaker  and  listener  are  familiar  with  these 
differences  as  a  matter  of  normal  experience  and  are  able  to  shift  frames  of  reference 
to  accommodate  the  difference.  But  when  we  must  communicate  with  people  whose 
culture  is  foreign  to  us,  tlw  range  of  differences  grows,  and  we  are  less  prepared, 
on  the  basi..  of  direct,  first-hand  experience,  to  cope  with  the  mental  framework 
confronting  us.  Therefore  a  new  communications  task  is  involved  simply  to  com- 
prei  nd  the  subjective  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  communication  after  the  translation 
is  made.  Still  greater  effort  is  needed  to  read  the  non-verbal  cues.  And  to  the  extent 
that  subjective  meanings  reflect  differences  in  underlying  philosophy,  assumptions, 
world  view,  or  habits  of  logic,  the  complexity  of  the  task  is  compounded. 

Cross-Cultural  Communication:  A  Proeoss  of  Adapting  to  New  Frames  of  Reference 

Jn  adjusting  to  an  overseas  communication  situation,  the  first  problem  wc  must 
overcome  is  "egocentric  bias."  This  involves  the  tacit  assumption  that  if  we  say 
something  that  makes  good  sense  to  us,  it  should  make  sense  to  everyone  clse--a  bias 
that  is  about  as  unrealistic  as  it  is  widespread.  In  some  cases  in  our  own  culture, 
as  when  talking  to  children  or  to  mental  patients,  we  are  more  aware  that  our  state¬ 
ments  may  not  be  automatically  understood.  But  on  the  whole,  our  failures  to 
communicate  in  our  own  society  have  not  lieen  dramatic  enough  to  modify  our 
conviction  that  what  we  arc  saying  is  based  on  a  type  of  universal  validity.  Without 
previous  foreign  travel,  one  is  hardly  attuned  to  recognizing  his  own  egocentric  bias 
or — perhaps  ijctlcr  for  this  discussion--cthnocentric  bias.  And  foreign  experience 
does  not  necessarily  disabuse  n  person  of  this  bias  unless  he  is  sensitized  to  some 
degree  to  note  more  specifically  the  kind  of  communications  problems  which  rise 
out  of  cultural  differences. 
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People  in  every  country  of  the  world  develo.  their  own  particular  interests, 
perceptions,  attitudes,  and  beliefs — that  is,  a  characteristic  frame  of  reference 
within  which  they  organize  and  Interpret  their  life  experiences.  How  much  people 
in  a  particular  country  differ  from  Americans  in  this  regard  to  hard  to  Judge.  The 
psychological  factors  involved  are  difficult,  to  define,  observe,  and  predict.  Never¬ 
theless,  tuning  in  on  this  difference  is  essential  to  communication  across  a  language 
barrier. 

That  language  and  its  meaning  are  so  much  a  function  of  culture  Is  under¬ 
standable,  for  language  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  systems  of  culture  and  human 
society.  It  serves  its  purpose  as  it  provides  the  means  to  express,  share,  and 
transmit  the  ideas  and  experiences  of  the  people  who  practice  the  corresponding 
culture.  'rhus  anthropologists  have  suggested  that  •nJ.Ir.g  ?  transition  from  one 
language  to  another  actually  involves  going  from  or.e  culture  world  to  another.  They 
further  have  noted  the  elose  ass  <ciation  between  language  structure  and  content  and 
characteristic  habits  of  perceiving  and  reasoning  on  the  part  of  its  native  speakers. 
How  mm.  particular  language  forms  determine  or  limit  patterns  of  thinking  and 
perceiving  is  much  debated,  but  disassociating  language  from  some  cultural  context 
is  a  cognitive  impossibility. 


A  Model  for  Contrasting  Cultural  Frames  of  Reference 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  communication  is  fundamentally  a  psychological  process, 
we  need  something  more  than  the  usual  dictionary  technique  for  establishing  the 
effective  meaning  of  words  and  phrases.  To  translate  with  optimum  communication 
we  need  more  than  an  English-Korean  dictionary;  for  example,  or  an  Fnglish- 
Korean  phrase  book.  Psychological  meanings  are  not  those  found  in  dictionaries. 

In  contrast  to  the  limited  dictionary  meaning  based  on  convention  and  formal  rules 
of  use,  psychological  meaning  refers  to  the  entire  subjective  reaction  elicited  by  a 
particular  concept.  This  subjective  association  can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  components, 
of  which  one  would  raiurally  be  the  dictionary  meaning.  For  example  "education" 
is  "the  process  of  schooling"  but  many  other  meanings  would  be  attached  to  "education" 
based  on  what  activities  it  involves,  how  it  is  valued,  what  purposen  it  serves.  These 
components,  which  vary  in  salience  or  "dominance,"  would  determine  which  aspects 
of  education  are  considered  most  important  to  the  individual  and  therefore  deserve 
special  attention  from  the  viewpoint  of  analyzing  the  communication  process.  If, 
for  instance,  you  were  urging  technical  education  cn  people  whose  concept  of  education 
emphasized  the  social  prestige  of  law  and  medical  degrees,  your  communication 
would  fall  short  of  the  mark. 

Let  as  fol'ow  this  sample  word  "education"  in  a  further  example  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  way  in  which  these  meanings  can  be  conceptualized  and  charted  to 
make  this  kind  of  analysis  more  explicit — to  build  a  picture  of  what  is  involved  in 
analyzing  varying  components  of  meaning,  and  varying  dominance  of  these  components. 
Consider  the  differences  in  psychological  meaning  which  our  word  "education"  would 
have  for  a  priest  ai  d  a  football  coach,  confining  the  contrasts  to  American  society  for 
the  moment.  Baser  on  what  la  commonly  known  o i  these  two  occupations,  we  can 
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assume  that  they  will  agree  on  the  importance  of  some  of  the  possible  components 
of  meaning,  and  disagree  on  others,  or  at  least  assign  differing  importance  to  them. 
They  would  probably  agree  on  school  attendance,  but  disagree  on  the  most  desirable 
types  of  schools  or  curricula.  They  may  agree  on  character  development  as  a  part 
of  education,  but  the  priest  might  more  likely  stress  morality  and  the  role  of  the 
Church  in  the  nurturing  of  cliaracter,  while  the  coach  might  be  more  concerned  witn 
discipline,  physical  fitness,  training,  fame,  des'.re  to  win  fairly,  and  the  like  in 
building  character. 

In  Figure  1,  we  see  how  the  composition  of  the  subjective  reactions  of  the 
priest  and  coach  to  "education"  compare  in  schematic  form.  The  length  of  the  bars 
expresses  the  importance  and  the  strength  of  particular  meaning  components.  The 
longer  the  bar,  the  more  important  that  aspect  or  associatio  >  with  education  is  to 
that  person.  When  the  bars  coincide  and  are  long,  both  persons  share  and  (.ove 
importance  to  (hat  component.  Such  provides  the  basis  for  easy  communication 
between  the  priost  and  the  coach.  Non-shared  elements,  l.e. ,  bars  which  do  not 
coincide  or  agree  in  length,  tend  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  communication. 


EDUCATION 


Physical  Fitness 
Competition 


•V  f  Sports 

:: 


Discipline 


COACH 


PRIEST  AND  COACH 

Figure  1.  Illustration  A  Meaning  of  EDUCATION  in  Two  Frames  of  Reference 
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This  illustration  shows  the  combination  of  subjective  meaning  reactions  as  well 
as  the  formal  dictionary  component.  Tho  subjective  elements  derive  from  the  frame 
of  reference  of  the  person  interpreting  "education.  "  For  the  priest,  education  contains 
strong  religious  elements  (  morality,  virtue,  church).  The  coach's  subjective  concept, 
reflecting  his  frame  of  reference,  emphasizes  sports,  competition,  and  training. 

Combined,  these  two  frames  of  reference  form  a  se  man  to  graph.  The  radial  direction 
of  the  bars  is  arbitrary,  with  the  stronger  components  for  one  frame  of  reference 
on  the  left,  the  other  on  the  right,  and  accommodation  made  for  overlapping  connota¬ 
tions  or  subjective  meanings. 

As  the  subjective,  psychological  meanings  of  individual  words  or  themes  such 
as  education  are  Influenced  by  the  major  components  of  a  person's  frame  of  reference, 
we  .  'ay  also  expect  these  subjective  meanings  to  tell  us  something  about  a  more  general 
characteristic  frame  of  reference  which  would  supply  meaning  for  other  words  and 
themes  In  otner  communication  s'tuations.  Thus  the  coach  might  carry  over  some  of 
the  same  or  consistent  meaning  components  into  his  psychological  reaction  to  words 
like  "school,"  "teacher," or  "sports.  " 

In  our  home  environment  we  are  generally  aware  of  the  characteristic  frames  of 
reference  of  particular  groups  of  people  iike  priests  and  sportsmen;  thu3  we  can  anticipate 
what  types  of  psychological  meanings  they  are  likely  to  have  about  a  particular  theme 
like  education. 

In  communicating  with  people  of  a  different  cultural  background  from  ours,  we  are 
naturally  less  familiar  with  their  actual  frames  of  reference,  and  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  anticipate  their  psychological  meanings  and  to  foretell  which  mossages  will 
make  good  sense  to  them,  and  which  ones  they  are  likely  to  lgnc  re  or  misinterpret. 

Nonetheless,  the  Korean  psychological  meaning  of  education  is  also  likely  to  be  made 
up  of  components  with  varying  salience,  even  though  just  what  these  components  are 
and  what  their  salience  may  be  is  generally  unknown  to  ub.  If  we  know  something  about 
their  background  (e.g.,  Confucian  world  outlcok),  if  we  know  something  of  their  past 
(e.g.  ,  reliance  on  Chinese-type  examination  system),  or  If  we  know  that  in  their  social 
system  the  role  of  family  is  especially  impoitant,  we  may  anticipate  a  meaning  reaction 
Influenced  by  these  dimensions.  This  meaning  reaction  may  be  schematically  represented 
again  in  terms  of  the  relative  salience  of  U.  S.  and  Korean  components. 
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The  problem  with  such  speculations  is  that  we  cannot  ac<.  ately  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  past  traditions  and  Confuctan  ethics  actually  influe r  the  present  day  thinking  of 
Koreans.  We  are  not  familiar  with  thsir  timely  concepts  me  salient  elements  of  their 
contemporary  way  of  thinking. 

Th,'  present  volume  approaches  this  problem  on  empirical  grounds  by  analyzing  sizable 
samples  of  Koreans  and  Americans  by  a  new  research  method,  Associative  Group  Analysis. 
While  the  first  chapter  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  AGA  method,  the  consecutive  chapters 
show  the  Korean  and  U. S.  perceptions,  meanings,  and  main  components  of  Interpretations  for 
selected  themes  used  in  the  representation  of  five  broad  problem  areas. 
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CHAPTER  1 


SAMPLES,  METHOD,  PRODUCTS,  AND  USE 


1.  SAMPLES  AND  DOMAINS 


The  data  presented  In  this  report  are  the  results  of  free  verbal  association  tests  admin¬ 
istered  to  L'.  S.  and  Korean  samples  during  the  summer  of  1968.  New  recruits  were  tested 
before  the  start  of  their  training  at  major  basic  training  centers  in  the  United  States  (Fort 
Ord,  Fort  Dix,  Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  Fort  Jackson)  and  in  Korea  at  the  central  national 
training  camp  at  Nonsan.  The  locations  were  carefully  selected  to  provide  subjects  from 
the  most  important  geographic  areas  of  the  countries.  The  administration  of  the  association 
tests  took  place  dur'ng  a  period  in  which  other  paper-and-pencil  tests  measuring  aptitudes 
and  intelligence  wt  ~e  administered  as  well. 

Subjects  were  selected  at  random  on  their  arrival  at  the  training  centers.  From  a  larger 
group  of  subjects  (1,600  Americans  and  1,000  Koreans),  three  occupational  groups  —50  stu¬ 
dents,  50  urban  workers,  and  50  farmers — were  chosen  at  random,  based  on  a  background 
questionnaire  (U.S. )  and  personal  data  files  (Korea).  The  breakdown  of  the  samples  on  a  few 
relevant  demographic  variables  is  shown  in  Table  1-1.  The  samples  are  generally  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  male  population  in  the  age  bracket  18-24. 

The  testing  relied  on  the  use  of  120  stimulus  themes  selected  on  the  basis  of  previous  test 
results  and  the  advice  of  cultural  experts.  The  present  report  relies  on  data  obtained  in 
response  to  50  selected  communication  themes  representing  five  broad  domains. 

The  choice  of  domains  and  themes  was  made  from  previous  test  results  id  a  study  of  the 
literature  on  intorcultural  communications;  Korean  area  experts  assisted  .  he  identification 
of  special  problem  areas  likely  to  be  Important  in  American-Korean  communications.  Themes 
administered  in  English  to  Americans  and  in  Korean  to  Koreans  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
closest  available  translation-equivalent  words.  In  dent Ifying  the  closest  available  equivalents, 
which  are  not  always  very  close,  the  advice  of  Korean-language  experts  was  sought  and  tne 
method  of  back  translations  by  Korean-English  bilinguals  was  used.  Below  is  a  list  of  the 
five  domains  and  the  themes  selected  within  domains: 


DOMAIN 


THEMES  RCPHFSEtrriNG  THE  DOMAIN 


'TAM1LY"  (Chapter  2) 


"EDUCATION"  (Chapter  3) 


"MORAL"  (Chapter  4) 


"ECONOMIC"  (Chapter  5) 


"INTERNATIONAL”  (Chapter  6) 


FAMILY.  FATHER,  MOTHER,  ME. 
RELATIVES,  ANCESTOR^",  FILIAL  DUTY, 
AUTHORITY,  RESPECT.  LOVE 

EDUCATED,  KNOWLEDGE,  INTELLIGENCE, 
TO  LEARN,  COLLEGE.  SCHOOL.  TEACHER, 


MORAL  CHARACTER,  ETHICS,  HONESTY, 
DUTY,  HONOR.  CHASTITY,  ViRfUE7 
CORRUPTION 


BUSINESS,  BA.  K,  MONEY,  PROFIT, 
UNEMPLOYMENT,  ECONOMIC  PLAN, 
BEGGAR,  frRQgPERIT 

JAPAN, JAPANESE,  MANILA  CONFER¬ 
ENCE,  ASPAC,  SOI  TH  VIETNAM,  V1ET- 
CONG,  SOVIET  UN  'ON ,  RED  CHINA,  U.S. 
XIdTAED  REDUCfioS,  MIUTARV  A  SSI  ST - 
XFTceT~vIetnAm  Involvement 
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TABLE  1-1 


SOM"  SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
U.S.  AND  KOREAN  GROUPS  TESTED* 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Average  Age  (years) 

22.9 

19.5 

20.  0 

22.0 

21.2 

21.5 

Single 

34 

40 

36 

f  0 

50 

50 

Religion 

Protestant 

27 

19 

32 

7 

5 

2 

Catholic 

17 

25 

6 

4 

1 

1 

Other 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

No  Preference 

2 

3 

7 

33 

42 

38 

Not  given 

2 

1 

2 

8 

Education 

College  Degree 

50 

- 

12 

- 

- 

Some  College 

- 

4 

4 

36 

1 

2 

High  School  Diploma 

- 

30 

28 

- 

15 

13 

Less  than  High  School 

16 

18 

34 

27 

Number  of  U.  S.  States 

Represent'd  (50) 

24 

9 

16 

•* 

- 

Number  of  Korean  Provinces 

Represented  (9) 

- 

( 

3 

3 

Population  Size  of  Home  Area 
Urban,  over  10,000 

9 

16 

43 

46 

49 

2 

Rural,  under  10,000 

41 

34 

7 

4 

1 

45 

Income:  Self/Father 

No  Income 

- 

- 

- 

38/1 

-/8 

17/7 

Under  $48^ 

- 

- 

- 

4/4 

30/18 

30/28 

$480  -  $1,260 

- 

- 

- 

7/32 

20/19 

2/15 

$1,260  and  Above 

- 

- 

- 

1/13 

-/5 

1/- 

Under  $4,000 

20/2 

21/8 

26/11 

- 

- 

$4,000  -  $10,000 

25/21 

29/19 

23/28 

- 

- 

- 

$10,000  and  Above 

5/26 

-/19 

1/7 

- 

- 

- 

•In  view  of  the  partially  different  categories  used  by  the  U.S.  questionnaire  and  the  Korean 
files,  the  comparison  between  U.S.  and  Korean  figures  requires  some  additional  considerations: 


By  the  Korean  definition  those  subjects  are  considered  rural  dwellers  whose  residence 
is  more  than  ten  miles  away  from  cities  or  towns. 

The  lowest  U.S.  Income  category  was  under  $4,000  providing  no  opportunity  for  finding 
a  more  differentiated  breakdown  of  this  low  Income  group.  Accordingly,  the  Impression 
that  all  Koreans  have  a  lower  income  than  the  lowest  American  income  is  probably  a 
distortion. 
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2  THE  METHOD  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 


Associative  Group  Analysis  (AGA)  is  a  word  association  technique  In  the  simplest  form 
of  the  technique,  a  person  is  asked  to  respond  to  a  stimulus  word  with  the  first  word  that 
comes  to  his  mind.  AGA  differs  from  this  basic  method  by  asking  the  person  to  continue  to 
write  down  words  for  one  minute.  For  example,  if  the  stimulus  word  is  EDUCATED,  the 
person  is  asked  to  list  all  the  words  that  EDUCATED  brings  to  mind.  When  the  task  is 
administered  in  written  foim,  the  participants  receive  the  stimulus  word  on  slips  of  paper 
(see  upper  half  of  Figure  1-1).  They  write  response  words  as  they  occur  to  them.  After  one 
minute,  the  participants  are  asked  to  stop  and  to  turn  to  a  new  stimulus  word. 

Gencri.lly,  samples  of  50-100  subjects  are  used  in  the  representation  of  a  particular  cul¬ 
ture  or  occupation.  A  sample  this  size  will  provide  valid  information  on  the  meaning  of  a 
particular  word  or  communication  theme  for  the  group  from  which  the  sample  is  drawn.  Once 
the  resDonses  are  made,  all  responses  to  each  stimulus  word  are  combined  into  a  group 
response  list  for  that  word.  Certain  responses  (for  Instance,  school  to  EDUCATED)  will 
occur  to  many  members  of  the  group;  other  responses  may  be  given  by  only  one  or  two 
members. 


Figure  1-1.  Formation  of  group  response  lists  from  individual  associations. 
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If  we  look  at  a  group  response  list  based  on  the  associations  of  our  own  culture  group,  the 
responses  appear  to  be  generally  plain  common  sense  and  natural.  We  tend  to  feel  that  every¬ 
body  would  produce  similar  responses,  that  the  responses  do  not  tell  us  anything  new 


This  impression  changes,  however,  as  shown  in  Tabie  1-2  if  we  compare  response  lists 
obtained  from  groups  with  different  backgrounds.  A  closer  look  reveals  that  these  distributions 
are  specific  to  each  particular  group.  Actually  a  systematic  examination  of  such  response  lists 
has  shown  that  every  response  word  contains  a  piece  of  valid  information  about  the  group's 
characteristic  understanding  and  evaluation  of  the  stimulus  word.  No  response  with  a  sizable 
score  value  (10-15)  can  be  considered  accidental.  Score  differences  of  14  can  be  considered 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  score  differences  of  18  at  .  01  'evel  (see  Appendix  C).  Thus,  the 
response  lists  so  obtained  contain  a  wealth  of  cultural  information.  To  extract  this  information, 
various  analytic  methods  have  been  developed.  The  response  list  reflects  in  detail  the  group's 
understanding  of  the  "theme"  represented  by  the  stimulus  word  (see  Figure  1-1).  The  lists  are 
analyzed  (see  Appendix  C)to  obtain  such  information  as  the  main  components  of  meaning  of 
each  theme,  the  relationship  of  particular  themes  to  each  other  as  determined  by  their  meanings, 
and  the  like. 

TABLE  1-2 

GROUP  RESPONSE  LISTS  TO  EDUCATED* 


U.S.  GROUP 


COLOMBIAN  GROUP 


KOREAN  GROUP 


:ore 

Response 

118 

learned 

76 

school 

69 

knowledge 

67 

Intelligent  \ 

62 

college 

44 

professor 

40 

book 

26 

teacher 

26 

wise/ -dom 

23 

people/person 

22 

smart 

21 

graduate 

21 

man 

21 

scholarly 

17 

respect 

17 

schooled 

17 

well-  ounded 

15 

erudite 

14 

guess 

13 

study 

13 

worldly 

12 

good 

12 

Intellect 

12 

knowledgeable 

12 

student 

Score 

80 

Response 

polite 

^77 

coliege  \ 

I  72 

educated  \j 

/  70 

study/ous 

43 

university 

/  30 

family 

\29 

learned 

school 
manners 
amiable 
education 
Mend/-iy,  -ship^ 
intelligent 
know 

professor 
student 
teacher 
decent 
knowledge 
s.)cial/-able 
book 

flne/ness 
parents 
father 
hafcdL^-x 


Response 

knowledge 
school  ' 
person/people 
student 
personality 
teacher 
leader/-ship 
intellectual 
professor 
dignified/  -ty 
scholar 
human  being 
knowledgeable 
polite/  -ness 
respect 
took 

intelligent/  -ce 
gentleman 
study 
ability 
become  human  being 
degree 
education 
friend/  -ship 
woman 


•Group  response  lists  ehow  the  distribution  of  responsee  to  a  particular  stimulus  word 
(e.g.,  EDUCATED)  given  In  common  by  two  or  more  memher9  of  a  particular  group  (N  =  50). 
The  scores  consist  of  frequency  within  50  member  groups  weighted  by  the  order  of  occurrence. 
The  weights  beginning  with  the  first  response  are:  6,5, 4, 3, 3, 3,3, 2,2,1, 1 . 
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3.  MAIN  CATEGORIES  OF  CULTURAL  INFORMATION  OFFERED  B1  AGA 


The  main  body  of  the  present  volume  contains  information  derived  by  these  different  analytic 
procedures  and  contains  two  main  parts:  a)  lexicon  of  cultural  meanings  and  b)  dictionary  of 
cultural  use. 

A.  A  LEXICON  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 

The  U.  S.  and  Korean  meanings  of  the  selected  communications  themes  are  presented  in 
detail  and  compared  in  chapters  2  through  fi.  Each  chapter  deals  with  a  particular  problem 
domain  represented  by  eight  to  ten  stimulus  themes  and  each  chapter  presents  comparative 
data  on  meanings  of  themes  for  the  two  groups. 

Since  mutual  understanding  of  content  is  essential  for  communication,  it  is  logical  to  focus 
on  cultural  meanings.  However,  this  approach  can  be  misinterpreted,  unless  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  data  are  well  understood.  The  data  on  meanings  are  not  limited  to  wnat  the 
words  refer  to  in  a  narrow,  definitional  sense;  rather,  they  actually  reflect  subjective  meaning 
based  on  the  characteristic  interpretation  of  that  theme  by  the  representatives  of  that  culture. 
Based  on  cultura  experience,  this  meaning  determines  how  a  particular  communication  will  be 
received:  Will  it  make  sense'5  Will  i*  be  interesting?  Will  it  be  compelling'’ 

The  meaning  ef  a  theme  in  this  subjective  sense  is  likely  to  go  beyond  its  objective 
referent.  Depending  on  their  salience,  the  subjective  ideas  and  images  that  p<  ople  have 
about  any  particular  theme  will  probably  be  the  main  determinants  of  behavior,  and  will 
letermine  whether  and  how  people  may  react  to  certain  communications.  The  lexicon  of 
Cultural  Meanings  is  designed  to  show  these  components  of  meanings  in  their  actual  propor¬ 
tions.  in  other  words,  the  group's  prevalent  beliefs,  assumptions,  and  expeetat  ons 
determine  the  meaning  to  them.  Their  image  may  well  include  such  emotional  elements  as 
love,  fear,  envy,  or  hate,  as  weil  as  the  objective  elements.  This  type  of  lexicon  shows  that 
the  group's  psychological  meaning  of  a  theme  in  b"«ed  on  the  group's  reaction  according  to 
their  personal  concerns  and  priorities.  In  this  cense,  the  daia  reflect  what  may  be  called 
the  public  understanding  and  reveal  the  way  a  particular  theme  wili  be  understood  and  how 
related  statements  will  be  received,  accepted,  or  rejected  if  used  in  communications 
addressing  this  public. 

Me aning  Elements  from  Single  Response  Words 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  information  on  group  meanings  comes  from  individual 
responses  bv  members  of  the  group.  Their  distribution  is  shown  by  the  group  response  lists 
(Figure  1-1,  Table  1-2).  Each  associative  response  word  provides  a  piece  of  information  on 
how  the  responding  group  understands  the  stimulus  word.  For  example,  the  response 
knowledge  to  the  stimulus  ED  JCATED  shows  that  for  this  group  one  element  of  the  meaning 
of  EDUCATED  is  knowledge  .  This  fraction  of  EDl’CATED's  group  meaning  is  labelled  a 
"meaning  element.  "  it  is  assumed  that  people  mean  the  same  thing  when  giving  the  response 
knowledge  to  EDIT  AT  ED.  in  ether  words,  the  same  response  from  several  individuals  in 
the  contex*  of  the  same  stimulus  reveals  identical  meaning  elements.  Naturally,  the  order  of 
the  responses  differs.  A  logical  assumption  is  that  earlier  responses  represent  a  more 
salient  rnco.ning  than  later  ones;  that  the  first  response  has  more  salience  than  the  last. 
Consequently,  each  response  is  'Weighted "  according  to  its  rank-plaee  in  the  sequence  of 
associations. 

Ali  responses  to  a  particular  theme  are  compiled  into  a  group  response  list,  which 
describes  the  mea  lng  that  a  particular  theme  has  for  a  pa.Jcular  group.  Table  1-2  presents 
group  response  lisi.3  obtained  from  three  different  jultural  groups  (U.  S. ,  Colombian,  and 
Korean)  for  the  word  EDUCATED,  in  addition  to  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups,  a  Colombian 
group  used  in  previous  investigations  was  included  in  the  table  to  broaden  the  comparison  of 
response  lists.  ,  i  Table  1-2,  we  see  that  knowledge,  as  a  response  to  the  sti  mulus  word 
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EDUCATED,  ranks  third  from  the  top  for  the  U.  S.  group,  considerably  lower  for  the  Colom¬ 
bian  group,  and  at  the  very  top  for  the  Korean  group.  Another  response,  learned,  commands 
the  highest  response  score  from  the  U.  S.  groups,  a  high  score  from  the  Colombian  group,  but 
it  does  not  occur  as  a  response  from  the  Korean  g.*oup.  These  responses  show  how  specific 
group  responee  lists  r~<?,  and  how  the  distribution  of  responses  to  the  same  word  varies  from 
culture  group  to  culture  group.  The  wealth  of  Information  provided  by  the  group  response 
list  is  impressive,  since  even  fairly  small  score  differences  In  response  frequencies  can  have 
significant  implications  for  oehavlor. 


Meaning  Components  from  Categories  of  Response  Worde 

Clusters  of  closely  related  responses  are  identified  to  assess  group  meaning  by  its  main 
components.  For  instance,  in  the  context  of  the  theme  EDUCATED,  responses  dealing  with 
intelligence  are  grouped  together  in  one  category  to  describe  one  meaning  component  of  the 
theme.  The  category  INTELLIGENT,  SMART  (Table  1-3)  suggests  a  cluster  of  closely  related 
responses  by  which  the  two  cultural  groups  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 


Ti  BLE  1-3 

MEANING  COMPONENT  INTELLIGENT,  SMAR*  OF  THEME  EDUCATED 


Responses 

Group  Scores 

U.S. 

r 

Korean 

intelligence,  Intellect 

*  i! 

0 

intelligent 

67 

15 

ju '-gmcnt 

0 

9 

understand 

6 

0 

smart 

22 

0 

bright 

9 

0 

Total 

iiC 

27 

Another  category  can  te  identified  by  grouping  nonintellectunl  characteristics;  for 
instan  :e,  social  and  moral  references  elicited  by  the  theme  EDUCATED.  See  Table  1-4. 

l  ach  of  the  response  categories  is  described  by  a  score  and  by  a  label  chosen  as  indic  .- 
tive  of  the  contenMe.g. ,  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  REFERENCES;  INTELLIGENT,  SMART). 

The  category  score  is  the  sum  of  the  lndlvliual  response  scores  and  expresses  the  importance 
of  the  category  for  a  culture  gioup.  If  a  category  yields  a  high  sco-e  for  s  group,  It  may  be 
said  that  the  category  constitutes  an  important  meaning  component  of  a  particular  theme  for 
that  group.  The  combination  of  these  categories,  along  with  their  response  scores,  describes 
the  total  meaning  of  the  theme  for  that  group.  An  example  of  the  total  meaning  of  the  theme 
EDUCATED  is  shown  in  Table  1-5. 

The  categories  used  as  meaning  components  are  obtained  by  asking  judges  with  back¬ 
grounds  comparable  to  those  of  the  groups  from  which  the  responses  were  obtained  to  consider 
the  content  of  responses  and  group  them  into  clusters.  TUs  task  involves  a  type  of  content 
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TABLE  1-4 


MEANING  COMPONENT  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  REFERENCES 
OF  THEME  EDUCATED 


Responses 

Group  Scores 

U.S. 

Korean 

cultured 

8 

0 

well-rounded 

17 

0 

polite,  -ness 

0 

20 

dignified,  dignity 

0 

23 

respect 

17 

19 

personality-character 

0 

38 

sophistication 

10 

0 

worldly 

13 

0 

great 

0 

9 

become  a  human  being 

0 

11 

cultivation. 

0 

8 

other 

_6 

_20 

Total 

71 

169 

TABLE  1-5 


EDUCATED— MAIN  MEANING  COMPONENTS  FOR  U.S.  AND  KOREAN  GROUPS 


Meaning  Components 

U.S. 

Group 

Korean  Group 

Score 

% 

Score 

% 

KNOWLEDGEABLE,  LEARNED 

307 

(31%) 

100 

(12%) 

SCHOOL,  COLLEGE 

146 

(15%) 

68 

(8%) 

LEARNING,  ST^DY 

98 

(10%) 

84 

(10%) 

GOALS:  DEGREE,  GRADUATION 

58 

(6%) 

44 

(5%) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

52 

(5%) 

24 

(3%) 

INTELLIGENT,  SMART 

116 

(12%) 

27 

(3%) 

TEACHERS,  STUDENT'S 

93 

(9%) 

14-> 

(17%) 

SOCL4L  AND  MORAL  REFERENCES 

71 

(7%) 

169 

(20%) 

PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL 

53 

(5%) 

197 

(23%) 

Total  Scores 

994 

858 

analysis  that  was  tes  ed  for  agreement  among  six  judges.  Interjudge  reliability  measured  over 
six  judges  by  Pearson  ■»  r  equally  .7  calculated  across  categories. 

The  main  content  categories  obtained  by  this  analysis  rieccribe  the  meaning  of  the  theme 
In  terms  of  the  main  components  characteristic  of  the  group's  ui  derstanding. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  may  be  presented  tn  tabular  form  as  in  Table  1-5  or  by  a 
semantograph  tfigure  1-2).  The  semantog .-aphlc  presentation  shows  the  main  components  of 
the  meaning  by  concentrically  arranged  bars,  the  shaded  bars  representing  the  main  com¬ 
ponents  of  Korean  interpretations  and  the  unshaded  bars,  the  main  components  of  U.  S.  inter¬ 
pretations.  Where  the  bars  overlap,  substantive  agreement  exists  between  U.  S.  and  Korean 
interpretations.  The  bars  are  arbitrarily  arranged  so  that  those  on  the  le*t  of  the  semanto- 
grapli  show  meaning  components  especially  strong  (salient)  for  the  Ameri  ^ns;  those  on  the 
right  show  meaning  corrponents  especially  strong  for  the  Koreans.  This  method  of  presentation 
was  designed  to  help  the  reader  recognize  the  meaning  components  teat  will  not  be 
effective  with  Korean  audiences  (those  bars  on  the  left  that  are  not  shared  with  the  Koreans). 
Those  that  will  be  effective  are  in  the  top  right-hand  area  of  the  semantograph,  signalled  by 
the  long  shaded  bars.  Communications  focusing  on  these  components  have  a  good  chance  of 
being  listened  to  and  accepted. 

Data  on  cultural  meanings  of  these  selected  communication  themes  are  elaborated  at 
three  levels,  For  the  reader  with  genera'  interest,  concise  statements  summarizing  U.  S.  and 
Korean  interpretations  appear  directly  below  each  semantograph.  Next,  the  main  components 
of  cultural  interpretations  are  discussed  briefly  on  the  page  opposite  the  semantograph,  and 
these-  discussions  are  accompanied  by  group  scores  of  students,  workers,  and  farmers  in  the 
study  population.  Finally,  a  few  selected  meaning  components,  which,  because  of  the  size  or 
nature  of  the  cultural  differences,  deserve  ndditionai  attention,  are  discussed  in  some  detail. 
These  explanations  are  related  to  well-established  cultural  characteristics,  life  conditions, 
history,  and  traditions,  and  generally  are  documented  by  scientific  literature  as  well  as  infor¬ 
mation  drawn  from  various  Korean  sources.  Detailed  data  on  components  that  are  less  culture 
specific  or  self  explanatory  are  presented  in  Appendix  A  in  tabular  form  without  interpretations. 

This  strategy  of  presentation  is  intended  to  satisfy  several  important  but  conflicting  ob¬ 
jectives,  among  them,  the  need: 

To  serve  users  with  varying  depths  of  interest 

To  keep  presentation  in  the  main  chapters  as  short  and  concise  as  possible,  despite 

an  abundance  of  detailed  information 

To  give  the  user  with  highly  specialized  interests  as  many  details  as  possible. 

The  interpretations  in  the  lexicon  are  meant  tr  serve  the  generai  reader  who  may  have 
limited  knowledge  of  Korea.  Since  only  highly  specirlized  readers  are  likely  to  have  a  specific 
imeret.'  ir,  differences  between  particular  Korean  groups,  the  discussion  focuses  on  the  main 
trends  characteristic  of  the  Korean  groups  and  compares  these  with  meaning  trends  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  U.S.  groups.  The  specialized  reaaer  can  obtain  the  primary  data  for  recon¬ 
structing  an  accurate  picture  of  the  specific  groups  or  the  specific  meaning  component  of 
interest  to  him  from  the  f  bles  .  the  individual  chapters  (2  through  6)  an  fi  »m  AppenoLx  A. 
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Organization  of  Domains 


Usually  the  data  show  consistent  trends  of  cultural  Interpretations  in  describing  clusters 
of  themes  that  refer  to  one  broad  domain.  For  example,  the  themes,  EDUCATED.  SCHOOL. 
KNOW  LEDGE,  and  TO  LEARN  are  all  pert  of  a  larger  domain  that  can  be  labelled  "EDUCA¬ 
TION."  The  meanings  ascribed  to  each  of  these  themes  suggest,  for  Instance,  that  the  Koreans 
are  more  concerned  with  moral  principles,  social  issues,  student-teacher  relationships,  and 
formal  learning;  the  U.S.  meanings  of  these  themes  show  stronger  components  dealing  with 
intellectual  characteristics,  types  of  schools,  and  Informal  learning,  such  as  reading. 

These  findings  demonstrate  again  that  instead  of  the  more  common  linguistic  references 
and  denotations,  AGA  data  inform  us  on  psychological  meanings  revealing  a  people's  actual  way 
of  thinking.  These  findings  have  important  practical  implications.  First  of  all,  they  suggest 
that  information  from  a  sample  of  themes  representing  a  broad  problem  domain  can  be  general¬ 
ized  to  other  themes  from  the  same  domain,  in  compiling  communication  dictionaries,  there 
is  no  need  to  obtain  data  on  all  the  themes  or  all  the  words  available  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
particular  language.  On  the  contrary,  the  dictionary  can  and  must  be  selective  and  must  focus 
ou  the  important  "dominant"  themes,  since  words  that  are  rarely  used  have  little  relevance. 
Moreover,  beyond  a  certain  optimal  number  of  words,  the  findings  become  repetitious  and  add 
little  new  information. 

To  summarize,  in  crder  to  obtain  general  knowledge  in  the  most  economical  way,  it  is 
convenient  to  use  samples  of  themes  that  are  representative  of  a  broader  domain.  From  the 
findings  breed  on  single  themes,  consistent  trends  or  dimensions  of  cultural  interpretations 
will  begin  to  appear.  Parallel  to  the  above  findings  obtained  by  comparing  trends  of  interpreta¬ 
tions  emerging  across  single  themes,  similar  generic  trends  may  be  derived  by  using  an 
independent  analytic  method  that  reliC3  on  the  indices  of  interword  associative  affinity  (see 
Appendix  C).  Let  us  use  a  single  example. 

Commonly,  four  to  six  words  are  used  to  represent  a  particular  domain.  By  using  the 
index  of  interword  associative  affinity  (Appendix  C),  the  relationship  and  clustering  of  themes 
within  a  particular  domain  can  be  mapped.  In  addition,  the  relationship  of  single  themes  (e.g. , 
EDUCATED)  to  themes  of  other  domains  (e.g. ,  "MANNERS")  can  be  assessed  (see  Figure  1-3). 
The  findings  suggest  that  the  theme  EDUCATED  quite  consistently  has  a  lower  relationship  to 
all  four  words  in  the  "MANNERS"  domain  (GREETING.  MANNER  EQLiTE.  TO  SOW)  for  the 
U.  S.  than  for  the  Korean  and  the  Colombian  groups,  which  represent  more  traditional  cultures. 
The  findings  are  similar  in  the  relationship  of  TO  LEARN,  another  word  from  the  "EDUCA¬ 
TION"  domain  to  the  four  words  in  the  "MANNERS"  domain  (see  Figure  1-4) 

These  findings  suggest  that  cultural  trends— for  example,  the  close  relationship  between 
the  "EDUCATION"  domain  and  "MANNERS"  domain  for  the  traditional  cultures  (see  Figure 
1-5)— emerge  with  basically  the  same  strength  regardless  of  the  specific  word  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  domain.  Such  findings  support  the  use  of  systematically  selected  word  samples 
instead  of  exhausting  the  domains  in  order  to  obtain  solid  information  to  be  used  in  improving 
communication. 

The  data  presented  at  the  level  of  domains  rely  on  four  main  categories  of  information  as 
described  below. 
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ire  1-3.  Relationship  of  EDUCATED  to  the  Domain  "MANNERS 


Figure  1-4.  Relatlonship-of  TO  LEARN  to  the  Domain  "MANNERS 


Figure  1-5.  Relationship  of  the  Domain  "EruCATION"  to  the 
Domains  of  "FAMILY"  and  of  "MANNERS" 


1.  Trends  of  cultural  interpretations  that  have  emerged  across  the  themes  studied  are 
described.  These  trends  help  to  identify  components  of  ;.:?sning  on  which  communications 
dealing  with  ‘hemes  in  this  domain  should  focus. 

2.  The  '  ominance  scores  (see  Appendix  C)  on  single  words  as  well  as  on  word  samples 
show  how  im  x>rtant  a  particular  theme  or  domain  is  to  a  particular  group.  These  data  are 
especially  relevant  to  theme  selection.  Naturally,  by  relying  on  a  theme  or  domain  that  is 
culturally  dc  ninant,  the  communicator  can  expect  to  achieve  greater  impact. 

3.  A  third  category  of  conclusions  is  based  on  the  Interword  affinity  index"  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  C).  fhese  indexes  show  how  the  themes  are  related  to  each  other.  Higher  indexes  suggest 
a  closer  natural  clustering  of  themes  for  a  particular  group.  Themes  with  closer  relationships 
provide  more  meaningful  communication  for  a  particular  audience. 

4.  Finally,  some  conclusions  are  based  on  the  "coefficient  of  intergroup  similarity"  (see 
Appendix  C).  This  coeff'"!cnt  is  a  measure  express  ng  the  extent  of  agreement  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Korean  groupi  .out  a  particular  theme.  In  communication  the  use  of  themes  with 
low  intergroup  indexes  involves  greater  risks  of  misunderstandings. 


B.  DICTION AR  V  OF  CULTURAL  USE 

Each  item  in  the  dictionary'  tells  the  reader  how  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  use  a  par¬ 
ticular  communication  theme  in  the  context  of  other  themes.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  dictionary. 


Theme 

homicide 


U.  S-  Usage 


Korean  Usage 

Very  strong  usage  with 

CR1MF  (p.  4-41).  200 

Moderate  usage  with 

THEFT  (p.  4-45). 


The  indicated  usage  of  the  word  is  not  based  upon  grammatical  or  linguistic  rules,  but  rather 
on  communication  habits  characteristic  of  the  respective  groups.  Each  entry'  serves  two 
purposes.  First,  the  entry  shows  how  much  the  two  cultural  groups  agree  or  disagree  on 
particular  word  usages.  (This  helps  the  communicator  to  select  popular  themes  consistent 
with  these  deeply  ingrained  communication  habits.)  Second,  the  page  number,  indicated  in 
parenthesis  after  each  theme,  guides  the  reader  to  more  detailed  information  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  rr.ain  body  of  the  report. 
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4.  .'HE  USE  OF  AGA  INFORMATION  FOH  MEANINGFUL  COMMUNICATION 


Tfce  practical  problems  encountr-  _U  and  the  contexts  in  which  they  may  arise  abroad  are 
countless  and  often  unforeseeable.  Even  the  apparently  nonmilitary  concept  of  "education" 
may  emerge,  for  instance,  in  a  variety  of  military  contexts.  The  culturally  based  concept  of 
education  may  be  expected  to  bear  on  the  selection  of  an  effective  approach  for  communication 
on  such  diverse  prc  lems  as:  the  organization  of  military  training  (a  version  of  education), 
the  furthering  of  achievement  motivation  Toy  relating  training  meaningfully  to  the  educational 
process),  the  popularization  of  millta’-j  service  (by  stressing  training  and  military  experience 
that  clearly  support  approved  educational  objectives),  the  budding  of  schools  as  part  of  the 
local  civic  action  programs  (which  explicit  educational  objectives  should  be  emphasized  to 
elicit  maximum  response),  and  the  like. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  all  the  potential  problems  and  to  provide  for  each  a  specific 
formula  tor  effective  communication  and  Interaction.  The  AGA  data  on  the  Korean  interpre¬ 
tation  of  education  can  provide  information  applicable  to  some  extent  in  all  situations  involving 
education.  In  addition,  AGA  data  show  what  is  culturally  characteristic  of  the  Korean  meaning 
of  "education"  and  how  this  theme  can  be  approached  in  a  way  meaningful  to  the  Korean. 

The  basic  assumption— supported  by  empirical  results— is  that  valid  information  on  the 
audience's  interpretation  of  the  communication  theme  will  enable  the  communicator  to  select 
messages  that  are  meaningful  and  convincing  to  his  audience.  For  instance,  one  audience  may 
perceive  education  primarily  as  the  Inculcation  of  proper  behavioral  norms,  that  is,  develop¬ 
ment  of  moral  character  and  poiite  manners.  If  the  communicator  is  aware  of  this,  he  can 
approach  the  theme  of  education  from  this  viewpoint  and  will  have  a  good  chance  of  reaching 
his  audience,  if  his  goal  were  to  obtain  cooperation  from  the  local  population  for  a  school 
building  project,  he  would  prob  oly  achieve  more  by  cap'talizing  on  the  educational  objective 
of  molding  citizens  of  good  character  and  polite  manners  than  by  stressing  the  intellectual 
benefits  of  having  a  new  school. 


Selection  of  Comm'inication  Themes 


Previous  experiments  indicate  that  AGA-based  information  can  be  used  effectively  to 
derive  communication  material  that  is  more  meaningful  and  appealing  than  material  derived 
from  such  commonly  used  sources  as  area  experts  or  the  communicator's  own  cultural 
background. 

The  experiments  described  in  Appendix  D  indicate  principles  or  rules  to  follow  in  select¬ 
ing  effective  communication  material  for  a  particular  foreign  audience.  As  a  general  commu¬ 
nication  strategy,  one  can  simply  rely  on  the  commonalities  between  the  two  cultures  and  avoid 
or  slowly  and  systematically  bridge  the  differences.  When  presented  in  category  lists  or 
semantographs,  AGA  data  are  especially  adaptable  to  this  strategy,  in  graphic  presentation, 
similarities  in  the  main  meaning  components  are  readily  apparent  and  identification  of  the 
shared  meaning  comDonents  is  especially  simple.  A  quick  glance  at  the  semantograph  reveais 
the  proportions  of  shared  and  nonshared  meaning  components  on  a  particular  theme.  This 
ratio  Immediately  indicates  whether  the  use  of  a  particular  theme  may  or  may  not  be  desirable. 
As  will  be  shown  later  on  the  word  SOCIAL,  for  Instance,  the  shared  portion  of  meaning  is 
low  and  the  unshared  portion  is  high.  From  this  Information,  the  U.S.  communicator  using 
this  theme  quite  probably  would  be  misunderstood  by  his  Korean  audience,  and  vice  versa. 
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In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  a  theme  or  concept  a  number  of  questions  must  be 
answered.  How  popular  Is  the  theme  with  the  audience?  Popularity  may  mean  two  different 
things  and  both  are  relevant.  First,  it  may  mean  famil.irity:  How  familiar  Is  the  group  with 
the  theme?  !s  It  broadly  used?  Will  people  generally  know  It?  How  much  meaning  do  they 
attach  to  It?  This  Information  it;  readily  obtainable  from  the  total  response  or  dominance 
t^ore  (Appendix  C),  which  answers  the  problem  of  meaningfulness  or  familiarity.  These  total 
scores  for  the  U.S,  and  Korean  groups  are  shown  on  the  semantographs  and  also  in  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  main  components,  which  reflect  the  relative  dominance  of  themes  for  the  student,, 
worker,  and  farmer  groups. 

In  a  second  interpretation,  popularity  may  refer  to  whether  a  word  is  liked,  whether  It 
carries  positive  or  negative  connotations.  These  questions  are  obviously  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  theme  selection.  In  many  cases  the  communicator  will  probably  want  to  select 
positive  themes;  In  a  few  instances,  negative  ones.  In  every  case,  however,  it  is  important 
that  the  communicator  know  what  connotations  his  audience  attaches  to  the  theme.  That  is  to 
say,  the  communicator  Is  Interested  in  the  general  attitudes  of  hi  .  audience  and  how  they  relate 
to  attitudes  held  by  the  communicator's  own  group  or  culture.  Again,  group  attitudes  can  be 
inferred  from  the  AGA  data.  In  many  instances,  meaning  components  are  identified  as 
POSITIVE  REACTIONS;  NEGATIVE  REACTIONS;  IDEALS  AND  VALUES:  HATE,  NEGATIVE 
FEELINGS;  and  the  like- 

The  specific  viewpoint  the  communicator  would  probably  want  to  explore  before  deciding 
whether  he  wants  to  use  a  theme  may  depenu  on  the  context.  Is  a  particular  theme  likely  to 
cause  misunderstanding?  Are  people  familiar  with  the  theme?  Do  people  like  or  dislike  tt* 
theme?  All  these  questions  are  obviously  Important  considerations.  Nonetheless,  even  ;f  a 
theme  is  familiar  and  positive,  how  it  will  function  in  the  communicator's  context  must  be 
ascertained,  especially  If  he  Is  bound  by  a  specific  context.  In  such  a  case  the  communicator 
will  want  to  know  whether  the  theme  has  the  meaning  component  required  by  the  context  of  his 
intended  use.  Can  he,  for  example,  capitalize  on  the  theme  EDUCATED  in  the  context  of 
training,  Imp'ying  that  EDUCATED  may  mean'trained,"  or  "technically  skilled"?  For  the 
answers,  the  communicator  can  again  use  the  semantograph  or  category  list  and  find  that  the 
Korean  meaning  of  EDUCATED  does  not  contain  the  connotation  of  being  technically  skilled. 

A  description  of  military  training  as  an  educational  process  would  probably  confuse  Koreans, 
if  the  training  emphasized  technical  skills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  semantograph  data  on 
EDUCATED  suggest  that  emphasis  on  Intellectual— and  especially  on  ir-jral— aspects  of  military 
training  as  an  "educational"  process  is  likely  to  be  received  as  meaningful  and  cogent. 


Selection  of  Cogent  Communication  Material  on  Particular  Ihemes 


The  last  example  touches  on  the  question  the  means  of  making  communications  about  a 
particular  theme  cogent  for  a  particular  foreign  group  or  audience.  Logically  this  problem 
breaks  down  into  two  tasks.  The  first  task  is  to  select  the  major  contexts  that  bear  on  the 
communication  thene.  The  second  task  Is  the  formulation  of  culturally  meaningful  themes 
to  represent  these  major  contexts. 

The  first  task  involves  the  identification  of  the  most  salient  meaning  components  of  the 
communication  theme  as  it  is  characteristically  understood  by  the  members  of  the  particular 
group  or  foreign  audience.  In  the  context  of  EDUCATED  the  most  salient  components  seem  to 
indicate  that  being  educated  refers  to  PEOPLE  IN  GENER  AL,  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  as 
well  as  to  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  QUALITIES.  The  identification  of  these  categories  based  on 
AGA  data  is  relatively  easy.  Moreover,  the  AGA  c  >ntext  themes  representing  the  most  salient 
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meaning  component  of  the  communication  theme,  have  generally  produced  communication  ma¬ 
terial  judged  to  be  more  meaningful  by  another  group  comparable  to  the  one  on  which  the  AGA 
material  was  based. 

The  second  task  can  be  accomplished  by  using  the  category  lists  or  semantographs.  They 
offer  insists  and  knowledge  about  the  contexts  in  which  a  theme  can  be  presented  so  as  to 
appear  meaningful  and  convincing  to  the  audience.  The  meaning  components  provide  the 
effective  contexts,  and  their  scores  generally  indicate  how  compelling  these  components  are. 

While  this  general  rule  seems  logical  and  simple,  the  application  of  the  rule  to  concrete 
life  situations  is  more  complicated.  For  instance,  in  the  previously  described  experiments, 
even  though  the  AGA-besed  material  did  better  than  material  obtained  from  experts,  there 
was  still  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  wrong  predictions.  An  item-by-item  search  for 
causes  revealed  the  source  of  error. 

The  problem  relates  to  the  proper  representation  of  a  meaning  component.  There  are 
numerous  alternative  solutions  and  there  is  obviously  considerable  arbitrariness  in  every 
single  decision  related  to  the  labeling  of  a  particular  component.  For  instance,  in  the  context 
of  EQUALITY,  we  find  a  cluster  containing  responses  such  as  woman,  man  and  woman,  and 
woman's  rights,  which  clearly  reflect  a  concern  with  the  ’unequal  position  of  men  and  women 
in  society.  Although  the  nature  of  the  concern  is  obvious,  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
proper  labeling  of  the  cluster.  Ideally,  labels  for  meaning  components  should  be  concise  and 
simple.  As  discussed  at  some  length  in  Appendix  D,  selecting  a  proper  label  poses  a  problem 
that  depends  on  the  frame  of  reference  of  the  cultural  group  to  be  addressed.  For  the  Ameri¬ 
can  group  the  label  "sex  differences"  is  natural  and  proved  effective.  Yet  the  same  label 
appeared  to  be  distinctly  less  meaningful  for  the  Korean  group  to  whom  the  label  "man  and 
woman"  was  found  to  be  more  appropriate.  This  and  other  examples  illustrate  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  offered  by  the  salient  group-specific  category  scores  reliably  predicts  choice  behavior 
if,  and  only  if,  it  is  used  properly. 

The  numl>er  and  size  of  culture-speclf'c  high  p-iority  categories  or  subcategories  is 
naturally  limited  by  the  total  response  distribution.  This  total  distribution  is  highly  informa¬ 
tive  for  the  communicator  who  has  his  own  spec'fic  interests,  priorities,  and  communication 
intent.  Based  on  these  factors,  he  can  decide  for  himself  which  central  themes  to  use  and  in 
which  contexts  to  present  his  themes  to  ensure  that  his  communication  will  be  meaningful  and 
convincing  to  his  audience.  Because  there  are  so  many  alternatives,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prescribe  solutions  for  each  of  the  countless  communication  situations  that  may  arise. 

What  is  offered  in  this  report  are  "maps"  of  understanding"  and  the  world  images  of  people. 
These  maps  do  not  tell  the  user  where  to  go  or  what  his  destination  should  be;  instead,  they 
Indicate  the  possibilities  open  to  him  and  how  these  various  destinations  ctn  be  reached. 

The  rules  for  reading  this  special  type  of  map  are  relatively  simple. 

1.  The  distribution  of  responses  frem  a  particular  theme  provides  an  exhaustive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  group's  understanding  of  that  theme  in  terms  of  specific  meaning  elements.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  each  element  is  expressed  by  a  score. 

2.  Similar  re  ;ponses  (elements)  cluster  into  broader  meaning  components  and  reveal 
contexts  in  which  a  communication  theme  can  be  meaningfully  presented  to  a  particular 
foreign  audience  group. 
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3.  The  importance  of  a  communication  theme  Is  expressed  by  its  dominance  score,  the 
total  score  of  shared  responses  obtained  irom  all  members  of  the  group. 

4.  The  importance  of  a  context  theme  may  be  predicted  from  tire  score  accumulated  by 
responses  in  the  category  or  cluster. 

5.  A  higher  response  or  category  score  for  a  meaning  element  or  component,  respectively, 
indicates  that  it  would  generally  provide  a  more  compelling  context  within  which  to  present  a 
particule;  communication  theme. 

6.  In  u  ing  a  single  response,  or  meaning  element,  for  the  prediction  of  the  relative 
group-specific  meaningfulness  of  a  statement,  the  total  score  of  all  the  similar  responses 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  (This  information  is  available  in  the  concise  category  list3 
or  semantographs. ) 

7.  When  considering  a  label  as  a  potential  theme,  the  communicator  must  be  sure  that 
the  label  is  either  a  familiar  high  frequency  response  or  a  popular  theme  for  the  particular 
audience. 

8.  Culturally  uncommon  category  labels  may  be  appropriate  and  Informative  as  category 
labels  but  should  be  avoided  as  context  themes.  In  such  instances  the  larger  categories  should 
be  divided  into  smaller  homogeneous  clusters  of  responses;  the  relatively  frequent  responses 
can  then  be  used  as  the  most  meaningful  context  themes. 

9.  When  estimating  the  meaningfulness  of  a  context  theme,  the  totality  cf  all  responses 
given  by  the  group  to  the  communication  theme  must  be  considered.  The  category  Iis!  or  the 
semantograph  is  again  quite  useful  for  this  step. 

10.  This  approach  assumes  that  meaningful,  convincing  communications  require  a  proper 
knowledge  cf  the  meanings  of  the  audience.  It  further  assumes  that  this  knowledge  can  be 
orovided  on  objective  grounds  by  the  group  lesponse  list.  These  assumptions  appear  to  be 
supported  by  both  common  sense  ar.J  empirical  evidence. 

In  general,  thi3  lexicon  is  not  designed  for  word-by-word  translation,  but  mainly  for  the 
identification  of  central  problem  domains  and  dominant  themes  and  the  way  these  are  charac¬ 
teristically  perceived  and  understood  by  particu'ir  foreign  audience  groups.  The  information 
i.  of  little  value  in  increasing  the  grammatical  precision  with  which  one  can  use  the  Korean 
language,  for  the  purpose  here  is  to  focus  meaningfully  on  the  actual  priorities  and  concerns 
of  the  audience.  The  lexicon  does  not  indicate  how  words  can  be  put  together  to  form  sentences, 
but  how  to  select  problems  of  dominant  concern  within  a  given  problem  domain;  what  to  em¬ 
phasize,  which  context  to  elaborate,  and  how  to  elaborate  it. 
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CHAPTER  2 
DOMAIN :  "FAMILY" 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  family  is  the  most  important  social  unit  for  individuals  ul  well  as  for  whole 
peoples,  it  was  chosen  as  a  semantic  domain  for  special  attention. 

The  family  is  increasingly  recognized  for  its  important  role  in  providing  the  mold  for  the 
development  of  the  social  self,  in  shaping  those  early  attitudes  and  norms  that  are  likely  to 
remain  and  stabilize  in  the  process  of  maturation  and  thenceforth  influence  a  person's  telation- 
ship  to  his  social  environment  during  his  entire  life.  The  family  is  of  great  .significance  in 
traditional  cu'.ures  as  well  as  in  highly  industrialized  societies.  Although  some  may  insist 
that  the  family  is  more  important  in  the  former  than  the  latter  since  in  traditional  societies 
it  is  often  the  sole  determinant  of  a  person's  position  and  social  status,  the  family  is  no  less 
important  in  the  so-called  modern  societies  because  the  individual's  place  in  an  approach  to 
non-kinship  units  (such  as  voluntary  associations,  fraternal  groups  and  the  like)  is  likewise 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  elementary  kinship  unit  (Hsu,  1963). 

in  spite  of  its  universality,  the  family  shows  considerable  cross-cultural  variation  in 
numerous  major  dimensions  such  as  size,  organization,  structure  and  content  (Hsu  1959, 

1971a).  According  to  recent  theories,  cultural  differences  may  go  so  far  as  to  produce  con¬ 
trasting  patterns  in  the  self  concept.  For  example,  Francis  Hsu  (1971b)  suggests  that  in  the 
Chinese  conceptualization,  self  is  a  part  of  a  larger  kinship  network,  in  contrast  to  its  Ameri¬ 
can  counterpart,  where  self  stands  alone  because  in  the  process  of  development  maturation 
implies  a  separation  of  self  from  the  family. 

The  first  half  of  the  chap’er  explores  the  Korean  view  of  the  family  in  the  context  of  cer¬ 
tain  universal  roles  like  father  and  mother.  In  the  second  half  we  shall  examine  a  few  selected 
values  (here  treated  as  themes),  which  were  historically  influential  in  shaping  the  Korean 
family  and  in  determining  its  organizations,  out  whose  contemporary  importance  is  frequently 
debated. 

A  majority  of  scholars  (Hong  Sung-chick,  1967;  Kim  T'ae-gil,  1966)  arc  impressed  by  the 
numerous  economic  charges  in  Korea,  especially  during  the  last  decade;  however,  they  disagree 
on  the  depth  of  these  changes  and  the  extent  to  which  they  reflect  the  social  and  cultural 
conditions. 


THEMES 

This  chapter  focuses  on  the  following  ten  themes:  FAMILY,  FATHER.  MOTHER.  ME, 
RELATIVES,  ANCESTORS.  FILIAL  DUTY,  AUTHORITY,  RESPECT,  and  LOVE. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

FAMILY 

+  * 


II.  MOTHER,  FATHER 

( (US  30%,  K  29%) 


1.  CHILDREN.  BROTHER, 
SISTErt 
(US  19%.  K.  25%) 


2.  RELATIVES 
(US.  7%.  K  16%) 


\ 


9  LOVE.  FRIENDSHIP 

(US  12%,  K  4%) 


8.  TOGETHERNESS,  COOPERATION 

(US:  6%.  K  3%) 

\  \ 

(US  5%.  K  2%! 


3.  HAPPINESS,  FUN 

(IS  5%.  K  6%) 

I  I 

4.  SIZE  OF  FAMILY.  SEX 
(US  0.  K  5%) 

/  / 

5.  MISCEL  .ANEOUS 

/ 

LIVELIHOOD 


TOTAL  SCORES 
U.S.  *  3146 
Korean  =  2899 

□  U.S.  Group 
Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

Although  the  main  emphar.is  is  on  the 
nuclear  family,  MOTHER.  FATHER, 
CHILDREN  (with  RELATIVES  receiving 
less  attention),  emotional  ties  such  as 
LOVE  and  FRIENDSHIP  seem  to  account 
for  the  climate  in  the  HOME,  which  involves 
TOGETHERNESS,  shared  ACTIVITIES,  and 
HAPPINESS. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  conce  it  of  FAMILY  also 
includes  MOTHER  and  FATHER,  CHILDREN, 
and  RELATIVES,  but  they  seem  to  be  much 
more  Important  to  them  than  to  the  Americans. 
In  addition,  both  older  and  male  members  of 
the  FAMILY  (father,  grandfather,  brother) 
are  more  emphasized.  HAPPINESS  and 
harmony  are  also  included  in  the  Korean 
perception  of  FAMILY.  The  size  of  a  family 
Is  of  importance  to  Koreans.  The  Korean 
conceptualization  of  the  family  is  still 
tradition-oriented. 
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FAMILY 

+  *r 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  CHILDREN,  BROTHER,  SISTER.  This  component,  reflecting 
preoccupation  with  siblings,  and  children,  is  especially  strong  for  the 
Koreans,  particularly  for  Korean  workers. 

2.  RELATIVES.  Koreans  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  various 
family  members  and  relatives  especially  those  belonging  to  the  older 
generation. 

3.  HAPPINESS,  FUN.  FAMILY  as  a  source  of  emotional  satisfaction 
is  about  equally  emphasized  by  Americans  and  Koreans— happiness, 
harmony,  and  fun.  Students  score  higher  than  farmers. 

4.  SIZE  OF  FAMILY.  Koreans  show  stronger  concern  with  the  family 
size,  sex  differences,  and  family  planning. 

6.  FAMILY  SUPPORT,  LIVELIHOOD.  This  is  a  small,  primarily 

U.  S.  component,  in  which  the  family  car  represents  the  largest  response. 

7.  ACTIVITIES,  LIVING.  Common  events,  activities,  and  shared 
familj  experiences  play  a  somewhat  greater  role  in  the  U.S.  image. 

8.  TOGETHERNESS,  COOPERATION.  This  component  suggests 

a  stronger  U.  S.  concern  with  family  unity  and  living  together,  perhaps 
as  a  reaction  to  challenge  and  insecurity. 

9.  LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP.  The  emotional  ties  of  love  and  friendship 
play  an  especially  strong  role  in  the  U.  S.  image  of  the  family.  The 
emphasis  on  friendship  also  appears  to  be  especially  characteristic 
of  the  American  group. 

10.  HOME.  This  strong,  primarily  U.  S.  component  is  consistent  with 
the  content  of  the  previous  components  emphasizing  love,  togetherness, 
and  shared  life. 

11.  MOTHER,  FATHER.  This  is  the  strongest  component  for  both 
groups.  Mother  appears  to  have  a  slightly  greater  role  for  Americans, 
while  father  is  slightly  more  emphasized  by  the  Koreans. 


Studant 

184 

703 

Work.* 

194 

302 

Form* 

735 

232 

Tot* 

593 

737 

Studant 

70 

122 

Work* 

79 

173 

F*m* 

69 

170 

Total 

218 

465 

Studant 

70 

100 

Work* 

64 

41 

Farm* 

37 

42 

Total 

166 

183 

Studant 

9 

54 

Work* 

6 

36 

Farm* 

.. 

46 

Total 

15 

136 

Studant 

76 

10 

Work* 

9 

- 

Farm* 

73 

8 

Total 

58 

28 

Studant 

63 

32 

Work* 

75 

9 

Farma.- 

GO 

21 

Total 

147 

62 

Studant 

105 

61 

Work* 

77 

6 

Farm* 

60 

10 

Total 

197 

77 

Studant 

136 

76 

Work* 

139 

23 

Farm* 

93 

21 

Total 

367 

120 

Studant 

147 

88 

Work* 

96 

39 

Farm* 

111 

49 

Total 

354 

176 

Studant 

264 

238 

Work* 

330 

340 

Farm* 

357 

262 

Tot* 

951 

840 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student  (US.  34%,  K 
Work*  IU.S  32%,  K. 
Finiw  (un.  34%,  K. 


36%) 

1070 

1023 

34%) 

1011 

977 

31V) 

1065 

899 

Tot* 

3146 

2899 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
FAMILY:  ^  %  (Kachok) 


1.  CHILDREN,  BROTHER,  SISTER 


U  S.  Groups 

Kofgin  Group* 

Touli 

Responses 

S 

w 

F 

U.S  K, 

sister 

65 

61 

90 

25 

49 

31 

206  105 

brother 

55 

87 

84 

67 

12 

81 

226  270 

sibling 

- 

~ 

- 

68 

98 

85 

■■  251 

child,  -ren,  kids 

54 

29 

50 

7 

12 

133  19 

son 

- 

7 

7 

7  7 

me,  mine,  myself 

- 

17 

- 

31 

21 

21 

17  73 

othar* 

4 

53ST 

55$ 

TO 

55^  73$ 

(percent) 

•other  U  S  ■ 

(28) 

baby 

(33) 

(40) 

1281 

(41) 

(31) 

(191  125) 

Koi  een  ion  and  daughter,  daughter 


This  Korean  component  gives  greater  impor¬ 
tance  to  children  in  the  family  than  the  U.  S. 
component.  The  Korean  responses  within  this 
component  also  show  that  brother  is  referred 
to  three  times  as  often  as  sister,  apparently 
reflecting  the  cultural  pattern  in  the  Korean 
patrilineal  family  system  in  which  male 
children  are  preferred  and  the  primary 
relationships  are  those  which  link  males 
through  descending  generations  (Osgood, 

1951;  Yim  Seong-hi,  1969). 

The  sizable  reference  to  me,  myself  sug¬ 
gests  an  especially  strong  connection 
between  the  family  and  self.  This  is  an 
apparent  reflection  of  the  Korean  self 
concept  (Ko  Yong-bok,  1967)  that  is  in  line 
with  Hsu's  (1971b)  contention  that  while  the 
Western  man  separates  himself  from  the 
family  in  the  process  of  maturation,  the 
Chinese  remains  a  part  o!  the  family 
throughout  his  life. 

2.  RELATIVES 


The  weight  of  this  component  is  twice  as 
heavy  for  the  Koreans  as  for  the  Americans, 
an  apparent  reflection  of  the  Korean  emphasis 
on  the  extended  family  (Yim  Seong-ld,  1969). 
The  Korean  reference  to  family  members 
and  relatives  is  especially  strong.  Further¬ 
more,  older  relatives  (grandfather,  grand¬ 
mother  fill  an  obviously  more  important 
role  for  the  Koreans  than  for  the  Americans. 
This  observation  on  the  Korean  image  of  the 
large,  extended  family  finds  support  in  the 
responses  in  the  component  SIZE  OF  FAMILY 
and  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  traditional  Korean  family 
structure.  An  example  is  the  concept  of 
"chipan"  (the  "in"  of  the  family),  in  which  the 
FAMILY  is  expanded  into  a  clan— the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  consanguineous  extended  families 
(Yim  Seong-hi,  1969;  Ko  Yong-bok,  1967). 

Also  supportive  of  this  are  the  responses  to 
the  theme  RELATIVES  on  which  the  Korean 
ones  outnumber  their  U.  S.  counterparts 
more  than  2  to  1. 

3.  HAPPINESS,  FUN 


K. 

53 

74 

13 

15 

23 


T33 

161 


•other:  U.S.  -comfort,  comfortable,  warm,  -th,  fi?e,  -dom 


Korean  Groups  Total 


Reipo«.ses 

s 

W 

T 

5— 

— r 

U.S 

happy,  -mess 

42 

32 

20 

23 

12 

23 

94 

harmony 

- 

•* 

45 

10 

19 

peace 

6 

- 

13 

6 

pleasure 

-• 

8 

7 

fun 

9 

12 

8 

- 

29 

smile 

- 

11 

12 

- 

rice 

13 

4 

-- 

17 

12. 

7 

20 

70 

•54 

32 

iOT 

Ti 

Vi 

166 

(percent) 

(42) 

(39) 

(19) 

(55) 

(22) 

(23) 

(5) 

US 

GrO'JPS 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

'§ - 

w 

-p- 

lX>v 

K 

grandmother 

3 

5 

5 

24 

32 

5 

13 

61 

grandfether 

4 

4 

21 

43 

10 

8 

74 

grandparents 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

15 

uncle 

6 

11 

11 

6 

7 

28 

13 

eunt 

12 

14 

26 

COusm 

- 

7 

6 

13 

- 

neohew 

2 

10 

10 

10 

*» 

30 

niece 

6 

6 

relat'ves.  t  onj 

47 

15 

21 

34 

28 

42 

83 

104 

m  law,  brother- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

- 

family  member 

30 

48 

90 

168 

family  tree 

14 

A 

A 

_ ” 

.-22 

is 

(£ 

122 

173 

170 

218 

465 

(D«'g«ni) 

(32) 

(36) 

(32) 

(26) 

(37) 

(37) 

(7) 

(16) 

1.  Wood 

The  identification  of  FAMILY  with  happiness 
is  about  equal  for  both  groups,  thereby  reflect 
ing  their  conce  itualization  of  FAMILY  as  a 
positive  va)'";  —  a  happy  place.  However,  the 
Korean  group  is  concerned  with  maintaining 
harmony  within  the  family  as  an  essential  and 
much  wanted  value  for  this  large  extended 
'nmily  system.  McCune  (1966.  p.  36/ 
describes  it  this  way: 
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11.  MOTHER,  FATHER 


This  traditional  system  of  hier¬ 
archy,  though  it  had  its  evils 
particularly  for  the  young  women, 
had  its  strength  in  maintaining 
harmony  within  the  household. 

Ko  -eans  are  not  articulate  in  the  description 
of  family  activities  such  as  dinner,  reunions, 
outings,  Christmas  (these  are  American 
responses),  but  they  are  articulate  about 
the  salient  tl'  ;me- ■h'.rmc'ny,  smile,  and 
cooperation. 


7.  ACTIVITIES,  LIVING 

’J.S  G>ouitt  Xo.t.n  Qfoupi  To  mu 

?  W  r"  S  W  F  US  K. 


dinner,  supper  10  7  10  ••  17  10 

reunion  5  5  7  17 


picnic 

get  together 
•ife.  living 
Other* 

(percent) 

'other  US 


12 

6 

- 

12 

6 

- 

8 

5 

13 

14 

14 

23 

9 

8 

51 

*7 

n 

S 

n 

JSl 

1$. 

63 

25 

59 

32 

"9 

IT 

147 

SI 

143) 

(17) 

(40) 

(52) 

(15) 

(34) 

(5) 

(2) 

•outings,  work.  Christmas,  vacation,  talk,  worship. 


prayer  affair 


Korean  -situation,  matter 


U.S 

G'Oui 

rs 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Response* 

V 

"TT-1 

*5 

-~vr 

r 

US 

K 

father,  dad 

53 

97 

107 

80 

124 

114 

257 

318 

mothar,  mom 

85 

107 

136 

02 

117 

88 

328 

287 

mom  and  dad 

9 

9 

patriarch 

12 

.. 

12 

parent 

49 

56 

38 

58 

85 

44 

143 

?87 

folks 

11 

1 1 

wife 

_£i 

JSl 

_ 5 

JA 

AS 

203 

264 

330 

357 

238 

340 

262 

951 

840 

(percent) 

(28) 

(35) 

(38) 

(28) 

(40) 

(31) 

(3QI 

(29) 

Although  this  component  is  the  strongest  for 
both  groups,  the  U.S.  focus  is  slightly 
stronger  than  the  Korean  and  there  are 
differences  in  how  this  interest  is  manifested. 
Mother  and  wife  have  relatively  greater 
salience  for  the  Americans,  while  father  has 
more  for  Koreans.  This  once  again  reflects 
the  traditionally  greater  Korean  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  male  in  family  and  society 
(Osgood,  1951)  and  the  emphasis  on  the 
father-son  line  which,  as  Hsu  (1963,  1965) 
shows  in  the  Chinese  case,  ine.  itabiy  iowers 
the  importance  of  the  husband-wife  axis. 


This  component  should  be  considered  in 
conjunction  with  TOGETHERNESS,  COOP¬ 
ERATION;  LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP;  and 
HOME.  In  ail  these  components  the  strength 
of  the  U.S.  responses  double  or  triple  their 
Korean  counterparts.  They  all  reflect 
important  aspects  cf  American  family  life 
that  are  in  contrast  to  the  traditionally 
bas_u  Korean  ones.  In  the  American 
conceptualization,  the  FAMILY  is  based  on 
strong  emotionai  ties  between  husband  and 
wife  and  daily  family  life  is  filled  with 
shared  activities  and  experiences— dinner , 
reunions,  outings,  picnics,  vacation.  Christ¬ 
mas— that  are  primarily  "doing"  In  nature. 
Compared  to  this,  the  Korean  concept  of 
FAMILY  connotes  something  timeless, 
stable,  naturally  given. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

FATHER 

H  -i  *1 


11.  MOTHER,  FATHER,  PARENT 

(Ui>:  24%,  K:  14%) 


10  GOOD.  FRIENDLY,  PERSONA*. 
CHARACTERISTICS 
(US  18%.  K\  8%) 


1.  HOME,  FAMILY,  RELATIVES 

US:  12%,  K:  16%) 


IfpS?  3.  LEADER.  PROTECTOR 
5%,K  10%) 


TOTAL  SCORES 
U.S.  -  2657 
Korean  *  2086 

D  U.S.  G'oup 
"1!  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

In  the  U.  S.  image  of  FATHER,  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  MOTHER  is  emphasized 
as  the  critical  tie  underlying  the  American 
Is  nily.  The  American  FATHER'S 
characteristics  are  that  he  is  GOOD  and 
FRIENDLY.  LOVE  is  the  prevalent  tie. 

He  ie  a  WORKER  and  PROVIDER  and  has 
an  important  role  in  EDUCATION  and  in 
maintaining  DISCIPLINE.  In  this  sense  he 
is  a  LEADER  and  PROTECTOR. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

To  Koreans,  FAMILY  implies  an  extended 
network  of  relatives  with  the  elevated 
position  of  the  FATHER  in  this  network 
apparently  deriving  from  his  traditional 
role  as  the  master  of  the  family.  This 
idea  is  supported  by  the  heavy  emphasis 
that  the  culture  places  on  male  status 
and  age.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
children,  this  role  is  accepted  and 
associated  wits  *he  attitude  of  FILIAL 
DUTY.  The  '.mage  of  FATHER  conveys 
the  idea  of  authority  and  strength,  which, 
as  the  reactions  show,  does  not  preclude 
LOVE. 
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FATHER 

•f  “M 


MAiN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 

1.  HOME,  FAMIIjV,  RELATIVES.  Both  groups  feel  strongly  that  a 
er  is  pert  of  the  home  and  family. 

2.  MAN.  The  Koreans  strongly  stress  manliness  of  the  father,  reflect¬ 
ing  a  cultural  emphasis  on  the  differentiation  of  sex  roles. 

3.  LEADER,  PROTECTOR.  Th9  central  idea  for  the  Korean  group  is 
that  the  father  is  the  master  of  the  family,  assuming  this  elevated  position 
probably  because  of  his  sex  and  age. 

4.  RESPECT,  FILIAL  DUTY.  The  idea  of  respect  for  the  FATHER  is 
shared  by  Americans  and  Koreans,  but  filial  duty  and  dignity  are  charac¬ 
teristically  Korean  values. 

5.  CHILDREN.  lit  both  the  American  and  Korean  context,  the  rein  of 
the  FATHER  involves  relating  to  children.  The  weigh*  of  the  Korean 
component  is  somewhat  heavier. 

7.  EDUCATION,  DISCIPLINE.  The  role  of  FATHER  in  tho  education  of 
his  children  is  about  equally  emphasized  by  both  culture  groupu.  However, 
the  idea  of  help,  being  helpful  is  emphasized  by  the  Ameiican  groups. 

8.  WORKER,  PROVIDER.  The  role  of  the  father  as  working  to  support 
his  family  is  especially  strong  in  *he  American  perception  of  father.  The 
Koreans  show  much  recognition  of  the  hardships  involved  in  earning 
enough  money  for  living. 

9.  LOVE.  FATHER  has  an  especially  strong  emotional  component  for 
the  U.  S.  group.  The  Korean  references  to  love  aie  less  weighty  but  still 
very  sizable. 

10.  GOOD,  FRIENDLY,  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  Americans 
relate  to  father  primarily  in  te’-ms  of  friendship  and  as  good,  kind,  and 
strong.  The  Koreans  characterize  the  FATHER  as  stern  and  benevolent. 

11.  MOTHER,  FATHER,  PARENT.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects 
in  the  American  image  of  FATHER  is  his  relationship  to  mother,  which 
suggests  the  American  focus  on  the  nuclear  family  is  built  on  the  close 
ties  of  father  and  mother. 


Group 

Group  Scores 
U.S.  Korean 

Student 

>0 

69 

Worker 

123 

185 

Farmer 

12S 

77 

Total 

324 

331 

Student 

30 

104 

Worker 

43 

114 

Farmer 

39 

83 

Total 

112 

301 

Student 

99 

90 

Worker 

- 

56 

Farmer 

41 

58 

Total 

140 

204 

Student 

55 

84 

Worker 

29 

35 

Farmer 

19 

53 

Total 

103 

172 

Smdent 

28 

34 

Worker 

22 

59 

Farmer 

52 

S3 

Total 

102 

146 

Student 

73 

35 

Worker 

28 

37 

Farmer 

31 

- 

Total 

132 

72 

Student 

109 

78 

Worker 

31 

45 

Farmer 

56 

21 

Total 

196 

144 

Student 

86 

62 

Worker 

102 

44 

Farmer 

88 

66 

Total 

276 

172 

Student 

144 

114 

Worker 

165 

9 

Farmer 

.68 

34 

Total 

486 

157 

Student 

232 

72 

Worker 

189 

134 

Farmer 

208 

87 

Total 

629 

293 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(u.s. 

38%.  K.:  39%) 

1004 

783 

Worker 

(U6. 

30%.  K.  35%) 

785 

736 

Firmer 

IUS 

33%.  K.;  27%J 

968 

567 

Total 

7657 

208e 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
FATHER:  •)■  -|  (Arochi) 


1.  HOME,  FAMILY.  RELATIVES 


US  Grpjpi 

Responses 

s 

+ 

home.  houte,1 

28 

62 

41 

husband 

17 

- 

8 

family 

31 

21 

31 

ralativa,  -»on 

- 

6 

9 

blood 

- 

10 

brother 

- 

9 

11 

titter 

- 

14 

brother  or  titter 

- 

_ 

_ 

fathar’t  brother 

~ 

_ 

_ 

unde 

- 

_ 

.. 

grandfather 

- 

- 

- 

in  law 

0th#f2 

% 

5 

i2§ 

15 

iK 

(par  cant) 

1  household 

(231 

(381 

(391 

2  other  U  S  -  wife 


Korean tGfcupt  Totals 


~w~ 

T 

or- 

iT 

27 

51 

34 

131 

112 

12 

- 

8 

25 

20 

8 

6 

9 

83 

23 

- 

8 

- 

15 

8 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

18 

- 

20 

18 

- 

9 

9 

14 

18 

7 

10 

_ 

- 

17 

3 

19 

~ 

22 

- 

15 

- 

_ 

15 

12 

23 

3 

- 

41 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

55 

M 

14 

77 

524 

£ 

(211 

1561 

(231 

(121 

(161 

Korean  -marriag#  hutbend  &  wife.  nephew. 


grandmother  ancestor 


The  U.  S.  groups  associate  FATHER  with 
the  home  and  family.  The  Koreans,  hov,  ever, 
although  also  referring  to  home  and  family. 
specifically  mention  brother,  uncle,  and 
grandfather.  The  contrast  is  clear:  the 
Americans  see  their  father's  importance 
in  terms  01  the  nuclear  family,  while  the 
Koreans  see  him  as  a  pillar  in  a  large 
continuity  of  males.  The  extended  family 
concept  in  which  relatives  and  grandparents 
play  an  important  role  is  important  to 
the  Korean  in  spite  ol  observations  made 
by  Korean  scholars  on  considerable  change 
in  this  respect  (Yim  Seong-hi,  1969;  Kim 
Jung-han,  1962). 


3.  LEADER,  PROTECTOR 


U  S  Group*  Korean  Groups  Tot  all 


Ret  pontes 

7! - W~ 

"5 

~w — 

r 

K 

leader 

28 

21 

.. 

49 

matter  of  family 

- 

57 

24 

27 

106 

authority 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

head  of  h 

- 

- 

- 

29 

bott 

- 

1 1 

- 

11 

- 

adult  feklerlyl 

- 

7 

32 

10 

-* 

49 

fear 

- 

26 

- 

13 

39 

security 

1 1 

-- 

** 

- 

11 

- 

other* 

14 

99 

-5 

41 

§0 

SS 

58 

M 

140 

204 

(percent  1 

"other  US 

(71) 

(29) 

(44) 

(27) 

(28) 

(5) 

(10) 

-guerdtan.  protector. 

retpont'b'l'ty 

Korean  admonition 

FATHER  is  characterized  as  master  of 
the  family  by  the  Korean  groups.  There 
are  far  fewer  U.S.  than  Korean  responses 
regarding  the  FATHER.  The  U.S.  groups 


see  the  FATHER  as  leader,  boss,  guardian, 
aua  protector  but  not  as  master.  Erik 
Erikson  (1950)  has  noted  that  In  tf  s  American 
father-son  relationsb'p,  the  father  is  seen  ai 
k  "pal.  "  This  suggests  less  authority  over  the 
other  members  of  the  family  and  more  a  man 
who  can  safeguard  and  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  others.  The  strong  Korean  response 
fear  is  without  counterpart  in  the  U.  S. 
responses.  It  underlines  the  authoritative 
position  of  the  father  in  the  Korean  family. 
Osgood  (1951,  p.  332)  observes  that  'the 
patriarchal  head  of  the  Chinese  household 
became  in  Korea  a  tyrant  and  an  unnatural 
symbol  o.  superiority.  "  McCune  (1966,  p.  35) 
says:  "In  the  home,  the  father  is  the 
dominant  figure.  He  is  given  obedience 
by  his  wife  and  children  and  his  word  Ib 
j  law." 


4.  RESPECT,  FILIAL  DUTY 


US 

G'oupi 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

T 

F 

b 

K 

respect 

50 

17 

13 

29 

10 

22 

80 

61 

honor 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

dignity 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

filial  duty 

- 

23 

25 

51 

79 

other* 

5 

"55 

55 

6 

i5 

12 

H 

E 

53 

11 

TO 

4^ 

(percent) 

"other.  U.S 

(53)  (28) 

•tif.  obey 

(18) 

(49) 

(20) 

(31) 

(04) 

108) 

Korean  -highest  solemn,  -a«i 

Both  groups  show  a  clote  relationship 
between  FATHER  and  respect.  According 
to  Confucian  teachings,  which  the  Koreans 
follow  closely,  the  highest  respect  must 
be  paid  by  a  son  to  his  father  (  Osgood,  1951). 

Li  addition,  the  Korean  groups  relate  the 
concept  of  filial  duty  strongly  and  almost 
exclusively  to  FATHER.  The  concept  of 
filial  duty  (  "hyodo")  is  described  in 
other  connections  as  fundamental  and 
broad,  requiring  loyalty,  sacrifice,  and 
devotion  to  parents,  which  is  sometimes 
exerted  at  the  cost  of  the  Individual's  re¬ 
lationship  to  his  wife  and  children  (Kim 
T'ae-gli,  1967).  One  legendary  story  tells  of 
Sim  Chong,  a  daughter  who  sacrifices  her  life  to 
save  and  help  her  father's  blindness  Moreover, 
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the  Hsiao  Ching  (in  Hahn  Pyong-ehoon,  1967, 
p.  1/)  says:  Now  filial  piety  is  the  root 
of  all  virtue,  and  that  from  which  all 
teaching  comes  ....  it  commences 
with  the  service  of  parents."  Choi 
Ja'-seuk  U964)  similarly  stresses  the 
central  role  of  the  virtue  of  filial  duty 
in  the  Korean  family.  Why  the  American 
respondents  make  many  references  to 
respect  is  more  problematic.  Our 
explanation  is  that  respect  does  not  mean 
the  same  to  Americans  as  it  does  to 
Koreans  (see  RESPECT,  p.  2-34):  for 
Americans  resp  ct  is  more  oriented  toward 
human  qualities  than  particular  persons  or 
roies. 


10.  GOOD,  FRIENDLY,  PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


US 

Group* 

Korean  Group* 

Tota»i 

Rwpofnn 

*5 

W 

F 

5 

w 

—y. 

(food 

17 

51 

38 

_ 

106 

great,  ^*t 

10 

21 

- 

31 

nice 

12 

12 

kind 

14 

72 

17 

- 

- 

53 

m-tdnett 

11 

ii 

grac»ou*ne*i 

- 

12 

9 

7 

- 

78 

understanding 

4 

24 

7 

** 

- 

35 

- 

intelligent 

7 

8 

- 

15 

- 

fruit,  -urtfrthy .  1 

7 

11 

- 

- 

18 

- 

Itrong.  strength 

17 

11 

11 

- 

- 

39 

- 

Iterneil 

27 

17 

- 

44 

fun.  ny 

- 

6 

20 

26 

friend.  *V.  V«*P 

25 

26 

19 

10 

70 

10 

person 

7 

- 

9 

7 

9 

big 

- 

15 

15 

beard 

- 

15 

15 

bald 

11 

11 

o»d.  -er.  men 

12 

12 

miierab'e 

.. 

.. 

13 

13 

othe»* 

-13 

-3 

31 

-22 

31 

144 

165 

16? 

114 

"9 

34 

486 

157 

(percent) 

(30) 

(34) 

(35 

(6) 

(22) 

118) 

(8) 

2  Olhn  US  fair.  cool.  fa«tMu!.  omp*  *ion 

Korean  -diligence,  human  r>g.  *orry 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  U.  S.  components, 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Korean. 

In  addition  to  valuing  the  FATHER  as  good 
and  great,  he  is  also  described  as  under¬ 
standing  and  strong.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
mo3t  distinctively  American  ideas  emerging 
here  is  that  of  the  father  as  a  friend  and 
companion  who  is  fun  to  be  with,  in  American 
Anerican  family  relations,  there  seemj  to 
be  a  down-piaying  of  such  qualities  as 
respect,  authority,  and  formality  in  favor 
of  less  formal,  more  personal  relations 
(Erikson,  1950).  This  syndrome  stands  in 


strong  contrast  to  the  largest  Korean 
descriptive  response  sternness,  which  is 
more  in  line  with  authority  and  obedience. 
The  Korean  respionse  benevolent  may  be 
viewed  as  a  reflection  of  a  normativ  value 
stemming  from  the  Confucian  teachings,  the 
Five  Ethical  Principles,  in  which  "benevol¬ 
ence"  is  the  foremost  va’ue  of  the  father- 
son  relationship  (Henderson,  1968;  Osgood, 
1951). 

11.  MOTHER,  FATHER,  PARENTS 


U  S  Group* 

Korean  Group* 

Totals 

Retporoet 

s 

K 

mothar 

121 

130 

94 

60 

90 

39 

345 

189 

father 

12 

30 

30 

.. 

72 

dad 

56 

41 

96 

193 

pop 

16 

16 

parant 

39 

18 

18 

14 

18 

75 

2^ 

TO 

m 

555 

75 

m 

I? 

555 

(percent) 

(37) 

(30) 

(33) 

(25) 

(46) 

(30) 

(24) 

(14) 

In  mentioning  two  synonyms  of  FATHER. 

Jad  and  pop,  the  U.  S.  groups  reflect  the 
relatively  informal  relationship  between 
the  American  parent  and  child.  Mother 
is  more  strongly  associated  with  FATHER 
by  the  U.S.  groups  than  by  the  Korean, 
possibly  an  indication  that  they  are  viewed 
by  Americans  as  equals,  in  agreement  with 
the  literature  (Parsons,  1943;  Parsons  and 
Bales,  1955;  Schneider,  1968),  this  emphasis 
on  husband-wife,  mother-father  relations 
suggests  that  this  is  the  key  structural  re¬ 
lationship  within  the  small  American  nuclear 
family,  in  contrast  to  the  Koreans,  whose 
primary  structural  relationship  is  between 
generations  (father-son).  Two  other 
characteristic  contrasts  emerge.  First, 
Americans  emphasize  the  father-mother 
relationship  more  than  the  parent-child 
relationship,  while  the  Koreans  emphasize 
the  parent-child  relationship.  Second, 
American  respxjnses  on  the  father-mother 
relationship  are  nearly  double  the  comparable 
Korean  respxmses.  The  first  characteristic 
is  consistent  with  the  importance  of 
husband-wife  link  among  the  Americans, 
but  whether  the  second  could  be  seen  in 
the  same  light  is  not  clear. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

MOTHER 

•1  "I  H 


1.  LOVE 


U.S.  GROUPS 

LOVE  1b  the  strongest  single  component 
closely  followed  by  HOME,  FAMILY,  RELA¬ 
TIVES,  and  FATHER,  MOTHER,  PARENT. 

A  close  mother-father  relationship  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  American  family.  Vivid 
attention  is  paid  to  the  PERSONAL  QUALI¬ 
TIES  of  MOTHER,  such  as  goodness  and 
kindness  together  with  friendship  and  happi¬ 
ness.  HOUSEKEEPING  and  involvement  with 
CHILDREN  are  characteristic  activities. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

In  the  Korean  image  of  MOTHER,  too, 

LOVE  is  the  strongest  single  component. 
Her  role  as  a  WOMAN  is  heavily  empha¬ 
sized.  She  is  approached  with  feelings 
of  RESPECT  and  FILIAL  DUTY.  However, 
another  cultural  characteristic  is  that 
Koreans  think  of  MOTHER  as  a  sad  person 
exposed  to  hardship.  Her  roles  in 
EDUCATION  and  HOUSEKEEPING  are 
recognized  but  less  emphatically  than 
by  Americans. 
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MOTHER 

«1  "I  H 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Score* 
*J.S.  Korean 


1.  LOVE.  For  both  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  this  is  the  strongest 
component,  reflecting  *• irrilar  feelings  of  love,  affection,  and  recognition 
of  maternal  care. 

2.  WOMAN.  A  possible  explanation  of  the  heavy  Korean  emphasis  on 
woman  is  inelr  strong  tendency  to  differentiate  sex  roles. 

3.  RESPECT,  FILIAL  DUTY.  For  both  culture  groups  the  mother 
image  involves  the  idea  ot  respect.  As  a  distinguishing  characteristic, 
the  Koreans  emphasize  filial  duty. 

4.  HARDSHIP,  SADNESS.  The  Koreans  view  the  mother  role  with 
considerable  sympathy,  characterizing  it  as  hard  and  sad. 

6.  EDUCATION,  REARING.  Americans  associate  a  helpful  attitude 
with  MOTHER,  while  the  Koreans  place  more  emphasis  on  the  maternal 
functions  of  rearing  and  education. 

7.  CHILDREN.  Both  groups  recognize  the  role  of  the  MOTHER 
relationship  to  children  and  childbearing.  This  is  apparently  a  cultural 
universal. 

8.  HOUSEKEEPING.  This  component  is  larger  for  the  U.  S.  group. 
Both  groups  refer  to  the  mother  as  the  family  cook.  The  U.  S.  groups 
also  mention  other  housekeeping  tasks  such  as  cleaning  and  washing. 


focus  more  strongly  on  personal  characteristics  than  do  the  Korean 
groups.  Both  group*  see  the  MOTHER  in  completely  positive  terms. 

10.  FATHER,  MOTHER,  PARENT.  The  U.S.  emphasis  on  father  as 
the  marriage  partner  reflects  the  close  relationship  of  the  parents  as 
the  keystone  of  the  American  family. 

11.  HOME,  FAMILY,  RELATIVES.  Americans  associate  MOTHER 
more  strongly  with  the  home  whereas  the  Koreans  stress  other 
relatives. 


Student 

225 

316 

Worker 

213 

151 

Fjkhw 

191 

223 

Total 

629 

690 

Student 

34 

106 

Work* 

6 

149 

F  armer 

26 

132 

Total 

66 

387 

Student 

8 

84 

Worker 

8 

55 

Farmer 

23 

33 

Total 

39 

172 

Student 

10 

70 

Worker 

18 

24 

Farmer 

- 

- 

Total 

28 

94 

Student 

18 

27 

Worker 

27 

23 

Farmer 

40 

11 

Total 

85 

61 

Student 

114 

56 

Worker 

38 

25 

Fermer 

44 

59 

Total 

196 

140 

Student 

88 

35 

Worker 

61 

42 

Fermer 

83 

39 

Total 

222 

116 

Student 

130 

68 

Worker 

116 

58 

Farmer 

120 

63 

Total 

366 

189 

Student 

178 

73 

Worker 

136 

91 

Farmer 

120 

65 

Total 

434 

229 

Student 

130 

42 

Worker 

194 

125 

Farmer 

114 

35 

Total 

438 

202 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(ua.  37%,  x.:  38%l 

940 

939 

Worker 

(U.S.  33%,  K  32%l 

834 

789 

Work* 

(U.S.:  31%.  K  29%) 

783 

716 

Total 

2557 

24*4 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
MOTHER:  «1  °|  H  (Omoni) 


1.  LOVE 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5 

W 

» 

love.  -td.  -tnfll 

166 

183 

169 

215 

100 

132 

517 

44? 

cara,  109  (favor) 

27 

9 

14 

21 

19 

12 

50 

52 

affection  eta 

•• 

29 

8 

15 

52 

security 

9 

.. 

9 

worry 

- 

6 

•• 

12 

- 

6 

6 

18 

concerned 

6 

_ 

.. 

6 

longed  for 

.. 

9 

23 

61 

mus 

6 

10 

- 

.. 

.. 

.. 

16 

wish  to  see 

- 

10 

15 

35 

60 

need.  *d 

3T§ 

f$T 

svs 

fST 

m 

& 

555 

(percent! 

1.  r.  -able 

136) 

134) 

(30) 

(46) 

(22) 

132) 

125) 

128) 

This  largest  component,  which  reflects 
sentiments  of  love  and  affection,  is  about 
equally  important  to  both  culture  groups. 

But  the  other  associations  such  as  respect 
and  filial  duty  in  this  connection  indicate 
that  the  meaning  of  love  Is  not  the  same 
in  both  groups  (See  LOVE  p.  2-36). 

Although  both  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups 
no  longer  lived  with  their  families,  the 
Koreans  expressed  greater  concern 
about  the  absence  of  the  MOTHER  as 
Indicated  by  the  number  of  Korean  responses 
longed  for  and  wished  to  see.  A 
possible  explanation  is  that  for  the  average 
young  Korean*-,  separation  from  the  family 
is  a  moi'e  unusual  experience--for  which 
they  are  apparently  emotionally  less 
prepared. 


2.  WOMAN 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

W 

S 

K] 

woman 

34 

6 

26 

97 

138 

132 

66 

367 

lady 

9 

- 

9 

Korean  skirt 

- 

11 

.. 

11 

34 

T 

% 

To5 

T33 

ss 

387 

(percent) 

152) 

19) 

f39’ 

127) 

138) 

134) 

(3) 

(16) 

This  is  the  second  largest  Korean 
component,  many  fimes  larger  than  the 
comparable  U.S.  component.  This  def¬ 
initely  reflects  the  fact  that  sex  differ¬ 
entiation  In  the  context  of  Korean  culture 
Is  far  stronger  than  in  the  American 
context.  One  Korern  proverb  says: 
"With  the  age  of  sev  in,  boy  and  girl 
should  not  share  a  seat.  "  In  most  cases 


the  Korean  differentiation  in  the  roles 
of  men  and  women  involves  an  elevated 
status  for  men  and  a  subordinate  position 
for  women.  This  superior-inferior  status 
between  men  and  women  is  even  plain 
in  daily  life,  as  McCune  (1966,  pp.  35-36) 
describes  it: 

...  in  the  serving  of  food,  the 
male  members  of  the  family 
have  the  preference.  They  are 
served  first  and  eat  separately 
the  women  then  eat,  the  daughters 
and  daughters-in-law  being  last. 

( See  also  the  component  HARDSHIP, 
SADNESS  of  this  theme  . ) 


3.  RESPr.CT,  FILL*  u  DUTY 


US. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5 

w 

5 

W 

** 

respect,  ful 

8 

8 

23 

29 

9 

11 

39 

49 

highest 

- 

- 

11 

•• 

- 

1  1 

filial  duty 

- 

- 

44 

35 

22 

101 

returning^ 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

6 

occur  (remember) 

“5 

T 

53 

54 

si 

33 

55 

772 

(percent) 

1.  (pay  beck) 

(21) 

131) 

(59) 

149) 

132) 

1 19) 

12) 

(7) 

As  also  shown  in  their  responses  to 
FATHER,  respect  is  one  of  the  main 
associations  with  the  image  of  MOTHER. 
The  concept  of  filial  duty'  is  strong. 

It  is  of  Confucian  origin.  It  is  embodied 
in  the  Five  Ethical  Principles  in  which 
whatever  applies  to  the  f'\tb**r  also  applies 
to  the  mother  (Henderson,  1968,  p.  24). 
There  is  other  affirmative  evidence  from 
the  responses  in  this  connection,  all  of 
which  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of 
Kim  T'ae-gil  (1967),  on  the  basis  of  his 
study  of  Korean  students. 


4.  HARDSHIP,  SADNESS 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

w  r 

w r 

us 

K. 

hardli.,~ 

18 

15 

33 

tear 

** 

25 

9 

3*. 

pitiable 

- 

- 

14 

- 

_ 

14 

old 

10 

- 

.. 

10 

Other* 

VS 

ft  T 

24  ” 

i 

13 

S4 

(par  cant) 
•other. 

u'R) 

(64) 

(74) 

(26) 

(1) 

(4) 

U.S.  -sad.  crying,  sick-ness 

Kortan  -age,  white  hair 
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This  component  is  almost  four  times 
stronger  for  the  Korean  groups  than 
for  the  American.  The  image  of  MOTHER 
in  terms  of  hardship  and  tears  is  definitely 
connected  with  the  subordinate  social 
status  of  women  which  demands  docility 
and  obedience.  Osgood  ( 1951,  p.  47) 
says: 

As  a  child  she  must  obey  every¬ 
one,  including  a  brother.  After 
her  parents  marry’  her  to  a  man 
she  has  never  seen,  she  must 
obey  not  only  him  but  his  mother 
as  well.  Only  after  she  bears 
chddren  herself  does  she  acquire 
authority,  and  for  status  she 
must  have  a  son.  .  .  .Asa  child, 
a  girl’s  dealings  with  ner  mother 
are  apt  to  be  on  a  sympathetic 
plane. 

McCune  (1966,  p.  35)  says  that  "the 
new  bride  of  the  eldest  son  who  joins 
the  family  has  a  hard  life  as  she  under¬ 
goes  training  and  sometimes  abuse  by 
her  mother-in-law.  " 


9.  GOOD,  KIND,  PERSONAL  QUALITIES 


US 

Group* 

Korea 

n  Group* 

Tot»i* 

Retponwi 

w 

w 

* 

US 

K 

good  nfii 

30 

22 

19 

6 

71 

6 

great 

11 

13 

24 

happiness 

18 

18 

,nc  n**s* 

9 

26 

36 

71 

n-Ce 

:3 

9 

22 

itv 

17 

14 

ii 

31 

11 

Aj'n  th.  ness 

17 

6 

8 

23 

8 

gt»C*OuVnpM 

wonderful 

\  1 

19 

3i 

11 

11 

33 

53 

fr.rrd.  iy_  th*o 

16 

16 

32 

pretty 

14 

6 

12 

24 

14 

42 

gratefulness 

7 

1 1 

9 

27 

Other* 

12 

f35 

23 

ns 

16 

m 

5 

GG 

7 

56 

£ 

5eS 

_L8 

139 

(percent) 

(36) 

(32) 

(23) 

(36) 

(31) 

133) 

(14) 

<8) 

'other  U  S 

-f«ttMui.  devoted. 

•ion,  motherly,  sweet. 

beautiful. 

fun,  thoughtful 

Korean  puntv.  mild,  heart,  compassion 

A  though  both  groups  describe  MOTHER 
in  terms  of  very  positive  qualities,  the 
emphasis  is  somewhat  different,  in 
the  U.  S.  description,  the  attitudinal 
responses  of  goodness  and  kindness  are 
strongest.  Another  sizable  U. S.  response, 
friendship,  further  indicates  the  strong 


American  Interest  in  an  informal  relation¬ 
ship.  Such  an  interest  makes  for  close 
interpersonal  relations.  The  Korean 
responses  are  more  formal,  giving  the 
impression  of  being  more  idealistic. 

The  qualities  such  as  benevolence  and 
beauty  receive  more  attention  here. 
Gratefulness,  a  moderately  strong  Korean 
response,  may  be  a  reflection  of  theii- 
appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  and  hard¬ 
ships  endured  by  women  in  general  and 
mothers  in  particular. 


11.  HOME,  FAMILY,  RELATIVES 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Total* 

Responses 

W 

S 

US 

K. 

family 

30 

22 

12 

8 

64 

8 

ho  ok*,  bouse 

GO 

87 

52 

11 

27 

16 

199 

54 

grandfather 

6 

8 

6 

9 

grandmother 

3 

8 

15 

3 

3 

26 

aunt 

- 

- 

- 

19 

19 

in  lew 

12 

14 

15 

- 

41 

.. 

sister 

21 

6 

~ 

8 

8 

27 

16 

bcotr.er 

28 

7 

- 

20 

- 

35 

70 

wife 

22 

22 

13 

9 

57 

9 

person 

6 

6 

10 

6 

16 

other' 

ns 5 

ni 

4? 

-IS 

125 

£ 

435 

£ 

(percent) 

'other  Koi 

(30) 

144) 

(26) 

(21) 

(62) 

(17) 

(17) 

181 

•ean  -man.  husband  & 

*r«(e. 

widow 

The  largest  U.S.  association  to  MOTHER 
is  home,  reflecting  a  mother's  role  „s  the 
center  of  the  family.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  strong  U.  S.  references  in  the 
component  HOUSEKEEPING.  The  sizable 
U.  S.  references  to  wife  are  similarly 
reflective  of  this  role,  which  derives 
from  a  wife-husband,  mother-father 
relationship  that  appears  to  be  the  core 
of  the  U.S.  conceptualization  of  the  family, 
in  contrast,  the  Korean  focus  is  on  a 
wider  network  of  relatives,  and  lengthy 
generation  lines  such  as  grandparents 
and  grandchildren. 
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ME 

t  >•  fi 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  FAMILY,  LOVE-  For  the  Koreans,  this  component  shows  strong 
emphasis  on  love  and  on  a  person's  relationship  to  the  members  of  his 
family,  especially  to  parents.  The  U.  S.  group  does  net  mention  parents, 
but  to  a  lesser  extent  they  do  mention  love  and  home. 

2.  IDEALS,:  HAPPINESS,  FREEDOM.  This  is  an  almost  exclusively 
Korean  component.  The  Koreans  consider  happiness,  freedom,  and 
peace  as  especially  salient  personal  goals.  Ideals. 

3.  HOPE,  AMBITION,  SUCCESS.  The  Koreans  show  concern  with  the 
future,  and  they  make  strong  references  to  hopes,  expectations,  and 
success.  The  lower-scoring  U.  S.  responses  suggest  fewer  unfulfilled 
ambitions  and  a  more  pragmatic  personal  outlook. 

4.  MONEY,  MATERIAL  GOODS.  The  large  response  money, 
along  with  the  other  material  goods  mentioned  (clothes,  liquor)  indicate 
the  importance  of  material  possessions  to  the  Koreans. 

6.  EDUCATION,  KNOWLEDGE,  INTELLIGENCE.  The  Korean  focus 
is  on  knowledge  and  learning.  The  Americans  think  of  themselves  as 
intelligent  and  thinking. 

7.  ARMY.  The  new  status  and  new  experiences  as  a  member  of  the 
Army  appear  to  affect  the  American  self-image  much  more  than  the 
Korean.  The  Koreans  refer  only  to  discharge. 

8.  GCOD,  FRIENDLY,  SOCIABLE.  Being  good,  friendly,  and  likable 
emerges  as  a  very  strong  American  self  value.  This  reflects  a  desire 
for  satisfactory  interpersonal  relations.  The  Korean  references— patient, 
responsible-  are  not  descriptive  of  an  outgoing  personality. 

9.  TIRED,  LONELY.  The  Americans  show  concern  about  their  present 
physical  and  mental  state.  In  describing  themselves  as  tired  and  lonely, 
they  are  probably  referring  to  their  new  experiences  in  the  service. 

10.  OTHER  PEOPLE.  This  predominant  U.  S.  component  suggests  that 
the  self  is  viewed  as  opposed  to  others  (you,  they,  hirn,  her).  This 
duality  emerges  to  a  much  lesser  extent  in  the  self-image  of  Koreans. 

11.  I,  PERSON,  INDIVIDUAL.  This  component  is  especially  strong  in 
the  American  self-image.  The  heavy  emphasis  placed  on  the  self—  I, 
myself.  Individual— suggests  a  strong  American  value  of  individualism. 


Group 


Group  Seoree 
US  Korean 


Student 

S3 

196 

Worktr 

74 

164 

Ftrmar 

57 

185 

Total 

184 

546 

Student  6  100 

Worker  -  78 

Firmer  -  88 

Total  6  766 


Student  S3  13! 

Worker  14  69 

Farmer  17  69 

Totfl  79  769 


Student  -  1S3 

Worker  5  43 

Farmer  -  48 

Total  6  744 


Student  37  f 

Worker  17  k 

Farmer  14  88 

Total  68  176 


Student  36  10 

Worker  40 

Farmer  30 

Total  106  10 


Student  66  19 

Worker  66  19 

Farmer  5/  30 

Total  178  68 


Student  94  40 

Worker  143 

Farner  18  6 

Total  765  46 


Student  113  16 

Worker  134  17 

Farmer  91  36 

Totel  338  68 

Student  306  7 

Worker  173  77 

Farmer  714  77 

Total  697  61 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studant 

IU.S  40%,  K  41%) 

807 

803 

Worktr 

(U  S  34%,  K  77%) 

686 

525 

Ftrmar 

(U  S.  75%.  K.:  32%) 

603 

635 

Total 

1991 

1963 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
ME:  (Naeke) 


1.  FAMILY,  LOVE 


2.  IDEALS:  HAPPINESS,  FREEDOM 


^•iponm  5 

father 

brothar 

mother 

parent 

brother  &  inter 
family  5 

home,  housa 
marry,  -ied  7 

wife 

husband  7 

sweetheart 

girl 

woman  6 

love,  -r.  ly,  -ing,1  14 
life,  liva  S 

health  6 

friend 

55 

(pe  cent)  (P9) 

-affair 


Korajn  Group* 

r~w'r 


~ 

- 

6 

- 

12 

- 

18 

~ 

- 

6 

7 

16 

w 

29 

~ 

- 

11 

29 

19 

- 

K. 

6 

- 

11 

12 

28 

6 

51 

~ 

- 

6 

- 

- 

6 

- 

13 

- 

- 

IS 

12 

12 

11 

8 

7 

24 

26 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

10 

** 

- 

- 

“ 

10 

~ 

33 

29 

30 

7 

92 

11 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

11 

- 

22 

17 

13 

6 

52 

24 

6 

71 

52 

31 

M 

154 

- 

B 

- 

4 

- 

15 

4 

- 

11 

- 

9 

6 

20 

11 

74 

A 

14 

reg 

TO 

fS 

ifi 

Jil 

545 

(40) 

(31) 

(36) 

(30) 

(34) 

(9) 

(28) 

Response*  S  W  F  S  W  F  i 

freedom  52  25  20 

peace  -  -  -  -  10 

happint**  6  -  36  43  37 

beliaf,  -va  -■  -  ~  10  6 

c”h,,*  i  ■=  fio  is  if 

(ptfctntl  -  -  -  (381  (29)  (33) 

“otbtr:  Korean  -faith,  Jaiui  Christ,  patriotism,  nation 


This  component  stresses  happiness  and 
freedom.  A  previous  study  Indicated  the 
strong  Identification  of  HAPPINESS  with 
freedom  is  a  political  Ideal  with  which 
Koreans  are  newly  concerned.  Hahn  Pv^ng 
Chcon  (1967,  p.  32)  says: 


This  is  an  especially  strong  Korean 
component  suggesting  that  emotional  ties, 
especially  love,  play  an  Important  role 
in  the  Korean  self-image.  It  also  suggests 
that  the  relationship  to  the  family,  especial¬ 
ly  to  parents  and  members  cf  the  opposite 
sex,  is  an  important  part  of  the  self. 

These  observations  support  Hsu’s  (1971) 
recent  elaboration  of  the  Western  versus 
the  Far  Eastern  concept  of  self  and  person¬ 
ality.  He  makes  the  point  that  the  Chinese, 
as  the  major  representative  of  the  Far 
Eastern  peoples,  are  brought  up  with  a 
concept  of  self  which  Includes  the  family 
and  from  which  the  person  does  no* 
separate  himself  in  the  process  of  matur¬ 
ation  (Hsu,  1965,  1970).  The  Korean 
conceptualization  of  self  bears  strong 
similarity  to  the  Chinese  system  in  which 
the  father-son-dominated  kinehip  (see  also 
the  theme  FAMILY)  is  the  Individual's 
primary,  auton.ai.,  'nd  continuous  source 
of  intimacy.  This  is  very  different  from 
Western  Individualism  In  which  a  husband- 
wife-dominated  kinship  system  is  expected 
to  provide  a  comparable  source  of  intimacy- 


In  Korea  tlie  cor.cept  of  liberty  as  it 
is  unoerstood  today. . .  .has  never 
been  considered  a  political  ideal. 


3.  HOPE,  AMBITION,  SUCCESS 


.R*tponitJ 

U.b. 

5 - 

Goupi 

Korean  Group* 

5  "  W  T 

Towlj 

IT 

hop*,  -fu! 

6 

_ 

30 

24 

6 

54 

future 

- 

- 

12 

6 

18 

expectation 

- 

16 

- 

16 

dtitiny 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

.. 

14 

ambition 

17 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

17 

success 

- 

- 

28 

17 

14 

_ 

59 

fam# 

- 

- 

9 

5 

.. 

14 

want 

5 

- 

6 

_ 

- 

11 

.. 

•ndaavor 

- 

- 

11 

6 

17 

talk 

« 

- 

- 

10 

10 

.. 

.. 

20 

work,  ing,  -ar 

7 

S 

- 

- 

- 

15 

.. 

time 

- 

- 

- 

33 

- 

- 

33 

engineering,  1 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

power 

- 

- 

12 

.. 

.. 

12 

Other? 

7 

53 

re 

f! 

12 

nn 

55 

55 

M 

(percent) 

1.  mtcii.  • 

(67) 

(18) 

(15) 

(49) 

(26) 

(26) 

(4) 

(14) 

2.  other  U.S.  -job,  lesder 

Koreen  •  draam,  exercise 


Our  previous  study  (Communication 
Lexicon,  1971b)  showed  that  SUCCESS 
was  the  motivational  theme  most  often 
expressed  by  the  Koreans.  In  addition, 
specific  references  to  fame  and  power 
were  particularly  frequent.  Responses 
like  fame  and  power  tell  more  about  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  aspirations  than 
what  their  concrete  objectives  might  be. 
Compared  to  the  Korean,  the  U.  S.  responses 
are  less  weighty  and  more  specific: 
ambition,  work,  and  engineering. 
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4.  MONEY,  MATERIAL  GOODS 


Responses 

U.S,  Groups 

•5 — w  r 

Korean  Grou 

5 - W — 

* 

Totals 

mr — ir 

money 

.. 

98 

33 

30 

-  161 

article 

.. 

- 

10 

9 

19 

bread 

.. 

10 

10 

liquor 

- 

11 

.. 

11 

comfort 

- 

14 

- 

.. 

14 

other* 

-  5.  - 

5 

-2Q 

153 

43 

-2 

48 

4  -22 

5  244 

(percent) 

(100) 

(63) 

(18) 

1 20) 

-•  1121 

ot  h e  U  S  -  C*r 

Korean  -profit,  clothes,  provision,  water 

Especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
negligible  U.  S.  score,  the  heavy  weight 
the  Koreans  give  to  this  component  suggests 
a  strong  desire  for  material  possessions. 
Evidence  for  the  fact  that  the  responses 
in  this  component  probably  reflect  the 
rising  and  unsatiable  hunger  for  material 
possessions  that  is  frequently  character¬ 
ized  as  a  major  moving  force  in  developing 
countries  (Moore,  1963)  is  also  found  in 
the  frequent  mention  of  money  and  material 
goods  as  important  goals  of  Koreans  in 
the  studies  of  Hong  Sung-chick  (1964) 
and  Kim  T'ae-gil  (1968)  quoted  previously 
(Communication  lexicon,  1971b,  p.  10-3). 
in  contrast,  the  U.  S.  groups  show  a 
remarkable  lack  of  concern  with  material 
goods  as  a  meaning  component,  probably 
because  they  are  taken  more  for  granted 
in  an  environment  of  relative  affluency. 


11.  I.  PERSON,  INDIVIDUAL 

U.S.  Groups  Koroan  Groups  Totals 

Responses  T"  W  P  "5 - W  r  US - IT 


1 

69 

40 

58 

7 

12 

27 

167 

46 

self 

27 

- 

.. 

- 

27 

.. 

myself 

95 

92 

99 

286 

- 

mine 

11 

11 

.. 

me 

5 

6 

- 

11 

individual 

30 

14 

- 

44 

person 

2? 

21 

16 

15 

60 

15 

man 

24 

14 

27 

.. 

65 

other* 

-21 

JX 

- 

305 

173 

214 

T 

27 

27 

692 

61 

(percent) 

(44) 

125) 

(31) 

Hi) 

(44) 

(4/.J 

(35) 

(3) 

■other:  U.S.  -egc.  being,  one 

The  emphasis  on  the  individual  is  apparently 
a  very  natural  response  for  all  Americans. 
This  component  amounts  to  one  third  of  all 
responses  of  the  U.  S.  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  negligible  Korean  responses 
here  Indicate  that  the  self  is  not  of  great 
concern.  This  reflects  individualism,  a 
pervasive  feature  of  the  American  culture, 
as  has  been  observed  by  such  outstanding 
authorities  on  American  value  orientations 
as  Kluckhohn  and  Stodbeck  (1961)  and  Robin 
Williams  (1951),  This  value  orientation  is 
frequently  described  as  a  part  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Ethic,  which  is  generally  characterized 
as  being  individualistic,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  work  and  achievement. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 
RELATIVES 
$ 


TOTAL  SCOPES 
U  S.  *  2962 
Korean  *  2239 

CD  U.S.  Group 
El  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

Among  the  U.S.  groups,  the  main  compon¬ 
ents  were:  AUNTS,  UNCLES,  and  COUSINS 
as  well  as  FATHER,  MOTHER  (husband 
and  wife),  and  GRANDPARENTS.  This 
relationship  is  founded  on  the  emotional 
ties  of  LOVE,  RESPECT  and  FRIENDSHIP. 
However,  the  role  of  RELATIVES  in 
providing  HELP  and  material  support 
is  apparently  modest.  VISITING  and 
REUNIONS  seem  to  be  the  most  important 
personal  contacts  of  RELATIVES,  and 
furthermore  they  usually  take  place 
during  holidays  and  vacations. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  denotation  of  RELATIVES  is 
more  narrowly  focused  on  AUNTS, 

UNCLES,  COUSINS ;  within  this  component 
there  is  highly  differentiated  kinship 
terminology  which  reflects  detailed  role 
differentiations.  It  is  said  that  RELATIVES 
form  one  family,  stressing  CLOSENESS 
and  conveying  concern  with  unity  and  co¬ 
hesion.  As  the  main  emotional  content 
of  this  relationship,  LOVE  is  emphasized 
without  any  reference  to  friendship.  The 
greater  Korean  emphasis  on  HELP  and 
COOPERATION  is  Indicative  of  the  more 
formal  and  practical  nature  of  the  Korean 
relationship  around  relatives. 
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RELATIVES 

d  d 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  FAMILY,  KINSHIP.  This  important  component  reveals  that  for  both 
groups,  RELATIVES  peioag  to  the  family.  The  Koreans  place  especially 
heavy  weight  on  this,  emphasizing  that  all  relatives  belong  to  one  family. 

2.  CLOSENESS,  SIZE.  The  sizable  Korean  component  stresses  the  Idea 
of  closeness;  the  smaller  U.  S.  component  involves  distinct  references 

to  distance. 

3.  LOVE,  RESPECT.  The  Korean  responoes  are  weightier  and  suggest 
stronger  emotlonaj  involvement. 

4.  HELP,  COOPERATION.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  component 
that  has  more  meaning  for  the  Koreans  It  suggests  the  importance  of 
the  extended  family  in  providing  assistance  and  material  uupport. 

6.  VISITING,  REUNION.  This  small  and  primarily  U.  S.  component 
reflects  the  U.  S.  cultural  scene,  the  meeting  of  relatives  who  often  L<ve 
far  apart,  and  who  visit  each  other  mostly  on  holidays. 

7.  GRANDPARENTS.  Somewhat  contrary  to  expectations,  this  is  a 
stronger  U.  S.  than  Korean  component.  It  suggests  that  grandparents 
are  not  really  considered  as  relatives  in  the  Korean  perception  but  as 
part  of  the  primary  group  (the  family). 

8.  FRIEND,  NEIGHBOR.  The  U.  S.  response  Is  heavy;  It  may  suggest 
an  inclination  to  recognize  klnrhip  in  its  friendship  aspects. 

9.  MOTHER,  FATHER.  CHILDREN.  The  heavy  weight  of  the  U.  S. 
response  suggests  that  for  Americans,  parents  are  relatives;  for  the 
Koreans,  they  apparently  do  not  fall  in  this  category. 

10.  AUNTS,  UNCLES,  COUSINS.  This  is  the  heaviest  component  with 
a  core  of  common  meaning  for  both  Koreans  and  Americans,  I.  ft. ,  in 
general  both  groups  are  referring  to  the  same  persons. 


Group 


Group  Scot** 
U  S.  Korttn 


Studtnt 

167 

104 

Worktr 

103 

208 

Ftrmtr 

138 

245 

Tom 

428 

555 

Studtnt 

56 

62 

Worktr 

3a 

54 

Farmar 

12 

43 

Tom 

12 

190 

Studtnt 

35 

139 

Worktr 

55 

5 

Fmrtf 

24 

48 

Toni 

114 

192 

Studtnt 

33 

84 

Worktf 

13 

- 

Ftrmtf 

- 

21 

Tottl 

48 

as 

Studtnt 

88 

20 

Worktf 

19 

- 

Farmer 

8 

- 

TeHj 

95 

20 

Studtnt 

48 

24 

Worktr 

41 

•T 

Ftrmtr 

68 

17 

Tottl 

155 

54 

Studtnt 

S3 

28 

Worktr 

70 

12 

Ftrmtf 

36 

27 

Tom 

218 

65 

Studtnt 

2P7 

33 

Worktr 

280 

58 

Ftrmtr 

284 

66 

Tottl 

841 

156 

Sturftnt 

245 

314 

Worktf 

362 

294 

Fjrmtr 

311 

252 

Tom 

918 

860 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studtnt 

IU.S.  35%,  K.  38%l 

1047 

902 

Worktr 

(U  S  33%.  K..  31%) 

964 

704 

Ftrmr* 

(U  S  31%,  K  33%) 

931 

733 

Tottl 

2962 

2739 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
RELATIVES:  *)  $  I  Ch ’Inch ’5k) 


1.  FAMILY,  KINSHIP 


Responses 

Katun  Grc 
s  w 

421. 

f 

Toal» 

UlT““k 

family 

84 

62 

32 

33 

43 

66' 

.70 

141 

km.  ship 

18 

9 

32 

_ 

_ 

5C 

27 

related,  iorO 

48 

12 

63 

- 

_ 

.. 

123 

in-lam.  sister  ~2 

37 

20 

11 

- 

_ 

68 

_ 

dan 

- 

- 

.. 

8 

19 

(leth  &  b-ood 
geneolcg*c*<  ? 

- 

- 

- 

- 

d 

14 

_ 

22 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

_ 

_ 

13 

family  system 

- 

- 

- 

9 

_ 

9 

family  name 

- 

- 

12 

V8 

17 

_ 

57 

mother's  family 

- 

- 

- 

X) 

49 

23 

_ 

92 

•ne  family 

-2* 

M 

-11 

- 

1 25 

lT7 

rs 

104 

20C 

245 

428 

555 

(percent)  (44) 

1  T»Jood  relation 

2.  brother  - 
3  -tabla 

(24) 

'32) 

(19) 

(37) 

(44) 

(14) 

(25) 

This  component  Is  an  important  one  for 
both  cultures.  The  Korean  emphasis  is 
especially  strong  in  the  sense  that 
relatives  form  one  cohesive,  unified 
group — the  family.  This  emphasis  is 
especially  evident  in  the  response,-'  from 
the  less  educated  Korean  groups.  The 
U.  f?.  attention  includes  the  family  strong 
those  who  are  RELATIVES.  However, 
they  do  not  emphasize  the  idea  of  closeness 
among  RELATIVES.  Instead  they  state 
tae  simple  fact  of  1  elatedness.  It  is 
desirable  to  consider  this  component  in 
conjunction  with  the  Component  2, 
CLOSENESS.  SIZE,  in  which  the  Koreans 
often  tefei  to  closeness  and  ties. 


3.  LOVE,  RESPECT 


Responses 


US.  Groups^  Kp<f  TottU 


US 


harmony 

~ 

- 

20 

- 

15 

36 

low.  -ing.1 

19 

16 

- 

49 

5 

16 

35 

70 

religious  service 

- 

- 

11 

- 

_ 

11 

retpact 

6 

- 

- 

18 

.. 

6 

18 

0OOd 

- 

6 

14 

- 

.. 

20 

- 

courtesy 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

10 

i  -« 

5 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

_ 

kindness 

- 

9 

- 

13 

- 

9 

13 

warm  heart 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

17 

fun,  -ny 

- 

8 

5 

- 

- 

.. 

11 

sympathy 

other? 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

$ 

si 

34 

d! 

i 

41 

.15 

114 

192 

(percent) 

(31) 

1481 

(21) 

(72) 

(2» 

(28) 

(4) 

(9J 

2.  other:  US.  -happy,  enjoy,  min 
Korean  p:*wur* 


This  component,  which  expresses  the  emotiomT 
content  of  ties  to  RELATIVES  is  stronger 
for  the  Koreans.  In  this  respect,  it  should 
perhaps  be  considered  together  with 
FRIENDS-  The  Americans  make  many  ref¬ 
erences  1  friends  and  friendly,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  main  emotional  tie  to  RELA¬ 
TIVES  may  be  friendship.  Compared  to  their 
references  to  friendship,  the  U.  S.  references 
to  love  are  relatively  modest  in  connection 
with  RELATIVES.  Somewhat  the  opposite 
is  true  about  the  Koreans  for  whom  refer¬ 
ences  to  h  many  times  outweigh  the 
refere-cec  >  mere  friendliness,  ’’’his 
impression  of  a  less  intense  emotional 
involvement  with  RELATIVES  on  the  part  of 
Americans  is  reinforced  by  such  responses 
as  good,  nice,  happy,  and  funny.  The  second 
largest  Korean  response  following  love  is 
harmony,  which  is  a  central  value  of  the 
Korean  extended  family  system. 

4.  HELP,  COOPERATION 


U  S  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Responses 

15 

“T 

*5 - ?r- 

~~r 

US. 

K. 

Help,  -ful 

17 

5 

_ 

16 

13 

22 

29 

money 

7 

- 

10 

- 

/ 

10 

cooperation 

2C 

8 

- 

28 

aepentier.ee 

.. 

12 

- 

12 

other* 

if 

7§ 

$4  "T 

71 

17 

U 

si 

(percent) 

(72) 

'231 

(75) 

(251 

(2) 

(41 

other  US  -need,  borrow,  presents 


Korean  •  rich 


Although  this  is  a  small  component,  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  practical  utility  of  the  network  of 
relatives  for  the  Koreans,  in  Korea,  as  in 
rnanj  changing,  developing  countries,  phyji- 
cal  help  and  cooperation  are  mostly  limited 
to  the  weil-established  pattern  of  primary 
grov-  (family)  relations.  (See  the  Commu¬ 
nication  Lexicon,  1971b,  p.  2-\6  and  Hong 
Sung-jik,  /65).  The  family  is,  as  McCune 
(1966,  p.  36)  says, 
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Usually  a  happy  place,  particularly 
in  times  of  prosperity.  Through 
the  iMerllnkage  of  families,  work 
could  be  exchanged.  When  fortune 
smiled  upon  one  family,  through  a 
bright  son,  for  example,  who 
passed  examinations  (civil  service) 
and  became  an  official,  or  through 
bountiful  crops,  all  of  the  inter¬ 
related  families  shared  in  the 
food  fortune. 


9.  MOTHER,  FATHER.  CHILDREN 


Responses 

fethet 
mother 
parent 
brother 
ustar 

brother  and  sitter  - 
wife  44 

chid  18 

son  5 

deughter  4 

homa.  house  1t> 

357 


U  S.  Group* 


41 

47 

46 

38 

38 


39 

60 

18 

*0 

37 


68 

85 

7 

44 

56 

18 


Korean  Groups 

S  W 


10 

7 


16 


7 

3 

6 

9 

33 


(percen?l 


33  58 


T2St!l_ 
US  K. 


46 


65 


148 

192 

71 

122 

131 

103 

18 

5 

4 

-12 

841 


23 

IS 

14 

9 

95 


156 


1351  (311  (341  (21)  (371  (421  (28)  (7) 


The  weight  of  the  U.S.  responses  mother. 
father,  and  parents  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  Americans  consider  parents  to  be 
relatives.  The  very  sporadic  Korean 
responses  suggest  the  opposite.  This 
trend  is  apparently  related  to  the  previous 
observations  that  even  grandparents  are  not 
regarded  by  the  Koreans  as  RELATIVES. 

The  only  sizable  Korean  response  is 
brother  and  sister  in  this  cluster  of 
responses.  Especially  clear  is  the  contrast 
in  the  case  of  wife,  who  is  heavily  referred 
to  by  the  U.  S.  groups  but  who  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  by  Koreans.  This  is 
once  again  evidence  that  the  Koreans 
consider  wives  to  be  members  of  the 
primary  group  (family)  and  are  not 
termed  "relatives.  '  In  addition,  the 
omission  of  wife  from  the  Korean  responses 
may  result  from  their  considering  the 
relationship  of  husband  and  wife  as  '' muchor," 
which  means  "one" — not  "related." 


10.  AUNTS,  UNCLES,  COUSINS 

G'Oum 

Korean  Groups 

ui“ 

_ 

Retpomet  b 

F 

5 

— w- 

r 

K 

iunt  71 

132 

ioe 

(93) 

(861 

(431 

3U 

(222) 

mothtr'j  titter 

- 

47 

34 

12 

93 

wife  of  father's  1  ~ 

- 

14 

12 

10 

36 

father's  fitter 

_ 

.. 

28 

35 

2* 

- 

84 

eunt 

_ 

- 

1 

5 

.. 

_ 

6 

perent’t  maia? 

- 

3 

- 

3 

eunt  end  unde  7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

und«  82 

123 

128 

(120) 

(116) 

(971 

333 

(333* 

uncl> 

- 

49 

76 

58 

183 

mother'*^ 

- 

.. 

15 

17 

15 

*7 

father's  brother 

- 

41 

11 

8 

.. 

60 

husband  of4 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

perent't  met *5 

- 

- 

3 

_ 

3 

perent’t  «econ<j6  - 
perent’t  third' 

- 

12 

13 

25 

- 

3 

- 

3 

comm  79 

69 

71 

(1011 

(921 

(1031 

219 

(296) 

coutin 

- 

- 

67 

44 

46 

137 

comm  -8  - 

- 

- 

6 

6 

13 

.. 

25 

cotrt.n  -9 

- 

- 

19 

21 

18 

- 

58 

ton  of  wife’t^O 

.. 

3 

3 

second  comm 

- 

- 

3 

13 

18 

- 

34 

third  comm 

- 

- 

3 

8 

8 

19 

nephew  6 

19 

- 

- 

9 

25 

o 

n»ece 

545 

A § 

4 

3Ti 

3T5 

294 

252 

918 

§60 

(D4rC*nt)  (27) 

1.  brother 

2.  coutin’t  wife 

(39) 

(34) 

(37) 

(34) 

(29) 

(31) 

(38) 

3.  brother 

4.  fether't  t  tter 

5  coutm 

6.  coutm 

7.  comm 

8.  fether’t  tide 

9.  mother's  tide 

10  titter 

This  component  elicited  the  heaviest 
response  from  both  the  Korean  and  U.  S. 
groups,  although  the  Koreans  did  place 
more  emphasis  on  male  relatives  in 
this  cluster.  This  is  probably  due  to 
patrilineal  preference  in  Korean  kinship. 
Osgood  (1951,  p.  49)  states: 

Male  firet  cousins  of  the  same 
clan  almost  certainly  know  each 
other  and  have  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
group  status.  One's  mother's 
sister's  children  seem  most 
removed  of  all  the  cousins. . . . 

Next  most  distant  are  one's  father's 
sister's  children,  as  they  are  only 
once  removed  from  the  family 
home.  Both  these  groups  of 
cousins  necessarily  belong  to 
another  clan  and  the  tie  is  only 
biological. 

In  addition,  the  variety  of  Korean  responses 
suggests,  because  of  its  terminological 
specificity,  a  stronger  cultural  predis¬ 
position  among  the  Koreans  toward  greater 
differentiation  among  categories  of 
persons  whom  they  consider  "relatives.  " 
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U.S.  GROUPS 

As  a  primary  meaning,  ANCESTORS 
refer  to  progenltora,  particularly  GRAND¬ 
PARENTS  and  great-grandparents,  with 
emphasis  on  consanguine  RELATIONSHIPS— 
deceased  relatives  belonging  to  the  FAMILY 
TREE.  More  distant  In  the  past  are  those 
Americans  who  played  a  major  part  In 
HISTORY  (Mayflower)  and  also  FOREIGN¬ 
ERS,  the  immigrants  from  other  countries. 
ANCESTOR  also  refers  to  an  even  more 
distant  category:  PREHISTORIC  MAN, 

APE.  This  explains  why  the  American 
attitudes  toward  ANCESTORS  are  weak 
and  mixed,  while  the  dimension  of  TIME: 
PAST,  OLD  Is  strong. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

As  expressed  by  the  substantially 
higher  score,  this  theme  Is  more  dominant 
for  the  Korean  groups.  It  refers  to  FORE¬ 
FATHERS,  with  emphasis  on  male  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  Koreans  also  show  concern 
with  the  VENERATION  of  ANCESTORS 
Involving  the  moral  and  religious  principles 
and  attitudes  frequently  labelled  as  'Ances¬ 
tor  worship,”  the  overt  manifestations  of 
which  are  services  at  the  GRAVE  and  RITES. 
All  the  Ideas  related  to  this  concept  are 
viewed  as  elements  of  Korean  cultural 
HISTORY  and  TRADITION.  ANCESTORS  are 
not  old,  forgotten  relatives,  but  are  Influen¬ 
tial  figures  in  the  dally  lives  of  Koreans. 
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ANCESTORS 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


1.  FOREFATHERS,  GRANDPARENTS,  RELATIVES.  This  is  an 
especially  strong  Korean  component  with  almost  exclusive  concentration 
on  the  male  lineage:  grandfather.  The  U.S.  group  refers  more  to 
family  with  emphasis  on  grandparents,  including  grandmother. 

2.  RITES.  VENERATION,  WORSHIP.  This  Korean  component 
expresses  semireligious  attitudes  and  behavior  such  as  venerati.  a 
in  rites,  the  foundation  being  in  Confucianism. 

3.  GRAVE,  DEAD.  This  predominantly  Korean  component  also  is 
related  to  the  ceremonial  aspects  of  ancestor  worship  and  respect. 

The  sole  U.S.  response  is  dead. 

4.  LEGENDARY  FIGURES.  References  to  famous  personalities 
of  history  and  legend  are  exclusively  Korean. 


6-  PREHISTORIC  MAN,  APE.  The  main  U.  S.  focus  is  on  ancient 
and  subhuman  predecessors  to  man  as  identified  by  anthropology  and 
zoology:  cave  man.  Neanderthal. 

7.  HISTORY,  TRADITION.  The  U.S.  emphasis  is  on  history  and 
historical  heritage  (the  Mayflower);  the  Korean  is  more  on  tradition. 

8.  PEOPLE,  FOREIGNERS.  This  primarily  U.  S.  component  contains 
numerous  references  to  people  and  foreign  nations,  reflecting  the 
multinational  background  of  Americans. 

9.  RELATIONSHIP,  FAMILY  TREE.  The  U.  S.  focus  is  on  relatives 
in  the  sense  of  consanguinity,  as  is  reflected  by  the  family  tree  and 
descendants.  Comparable  Korean  responses  refer  to  generations 
and  ge neology. 

10.  TIME:  PAST,  OLD.  This  is  mainly  a  U.S.  component 
emphasizing  the  time  dimension  of  the  past  with  connotations  of 
remoteness  and  irrelevance. 


Student 

266 

211 

Worker 

171 

296 

Farmar 

109 

317 

Total 

546 

87< 

Studant 

22 

215 

Work* 

10 

83 

Farm* 

7 

86 

Tore* 

3* 

384 

Studant 

40 

101 

Work* 

29 

86 

F*rr»* 

77 

46 

Total 

91 

233 

Studant 

51 

Wont* 

- 

41 

Farm* 

_ 

57 

Total 

" 

57 

Studant 

17 

12 

Work* 

8 

10 

Farm* 

48 

13 

Total 

73 

35 

Studant 

116 

65 

Work* 

19 

- 

Farm* 

17 

19 

Total 

152 

84 

Studant 

60 

10 

Work* 

45 

15 

F*m* 

82 

8 

Total 

187 

33 

Studant 

149 

96 

Work* 

68 

65 

F*m* 

113 

35 

Total 

335 

166 

Studant 

147 

10 

Work* 

174 

27 

F*m* 

83 

22 

Total 

354 

59 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studort  (U.S.  47%.  K 
Work*  (U.S.  76%  .  K 
Form*  (U.S.  77%.  K. 


39%) 

847 

826 

31%) 

474 

649 

30%) 

486 

625 

Tot* 

1802 

2100 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
ANCESTORS:  it  (Chosang) 


1.  FOREFATHERS,  GRANDPARENTS, 
RELATIVES 


U  S  Groups 


Responses 

Z 

F 

grandfathar 

47 

42 

37 

great  grandfather  1 1 

4 

father 

11 

11 

12 

forefather 

37 

21 

17 

grandmother  f 

31 

16 

grandparent/ 

41 

3*» 

13 

elders 

- 

- 

senior 

- 

family,  life 

55 

21 

14 

fprebearers 

16 

- 

predecessor 

other 3 

45 

_2 

- 

266 

171 

109 

{percent) 

(49) 

(31) 

(70) 

1  great- 

2  great 

3  other 

U  S  uncle,  parent 

Korean 

•mother 

.  t*oi 

Korean  Groucg  Totals 


133 

157 

130 

126 

420 

23 

11 

43 

15 

77 

9 

22 

27 

34 

58 

28 

47 

50 

75 

125 

- 

47 

- 

- 

88 

- 

6 

42 

34 

82 

.. 

11 

.. 

- 

11 

12 

6 

if 

90 

28 

- 

16 

.. 

- 

45 

2ir 

595 

$ 

sk 

-23 

824 

126 

(36) 

138) 

(301 

(39) 

.  parent 


This  Korean  component  accounts  for  more 
than  one-third  of  all  Korean  responses.  The 
U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  agree  on  grandfather 
as  'he  single  most  important  response,  but 
the  weight  or  this  response  for  the  Koreans 
is  more  than  three  times  that  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  This  emphasis  on  the  male  parentage 
is  consistent  with  the  patriarchal  family 
system  of  Korea  discussed  in  more  detail 
previously  in  the  context  of  FAMILY.  The 
priority  of  the  male  parentage  is  further 
underscored  by  the  second  heaviest  Korean 
response,  forefather.  In  contrast  to 'his, 
the  Americans  emphasize  family  and 
grandparent,  including  both  male  a  to  .'.male 
members  of  the  grandparentage  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ANCESTORS.  This  U.  S.  tendency 
of  giving  equal  weight  to  both  grandparents 
becomes  explicit  in  the  sizable  U.  S.  re¬ 
sponse  grandmother  totally  absent  from 
the  Koreans.  In  addition  to  this  pointed 
emphasis  on  the  male  predecessor,  Koreans 
also  stress  the  impcrtance  of  age  and 
seniority,  as  expressed  by  their  references 
to  ciders,  senior. 


2.  RITES,  VENERATION,  WORSHIP 


U  S.  Giouck 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Response: 

1> — ?"T 

w 

US. 

K 

worship 

10 

10 

34 

r  aspect 

f 

27 

7 

35 

6 

veneration 

- 

37 

12 

84 

serve 

- 

11 

6 

7 

17 

24 

great 

rita 

10  7 

105 

58 

35 

198 

other* 

^  ^ 
22  10 

-35 

215 

55 

56 

5§ 

44 

554 

(percent) 

"ot^ar  U.S. 

(56)  (26)  (18) 

•  pride 

(56) 

(22) 

(22) 

(2) 

(18) 

Korean  -authorit  y,  -arian.  bow,  ehusor,  filial  duty, 
gratitude,  solemnity 


In  contrast  to  the  Americans,  the  Koreans 
not  only  see  ANCESTORS  as  involving  a 
somewhat  different  category  of  people, 
but  their  relationship  with  ancestors 
is  also  different.  The  single  largest 
Korean  response  in  this  component  is  rite, 
which  carries  a  clear  religious  connot¬ 
ation.  The  second  largest  Korean 
component  confirms  this.  What  this  rite 
Involves  can  be  seen  more  explicitly 
in  certain  elements  of  the  third  component 
GRAVE,  DEAD.  Osgood  (1951,  p.  38) 
observes  that  ancestor  worship  is  a  part 
of  the  Confucian  teachings,  and  that  as 
such,  ancestor  worship  is  a  "manifest 
externalization,"  giving  to  the  Confucian 
ethics  a  "ritual  of  deep  emotional  sig¬ 
nificance.  "  Ancestor  worship  includes 
ritual  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  parent. 

Kim  T’ae-gil  (1969,  pp.  14-15)  says  that  "... 
the  memorial  service  is  supposed  to  be  held 
not  only  for  one's  own  parents  but  also  for 
one's  remote  ancestors.  "  The  validity  of  these 
traditional  concepts  for  the  contemporary 
Korean  is  a  frequently  debated  issue. 

The  sizable  responses  veneration  and 
respect  obtained  in  the  context  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  study  should  go  a  long  way  in  settling 
this  argument.  The  small  but  comparable 
U.  S.  response!  are  pride  and  great,  which 
are  consistent  with  the  individual-centered 
way  of  life  of  the  Americans  desc-ibed  by 
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Hsu  0970).  Their  concern  with  ancestors 
is  far  less  than  the  Koreans.  And  their 
intei-est  is  not  in  any  link  with  the  ancestors 
as  persons  but  in  how  their  own  "pride  " 
and  "greatness  "  may  be  enhanced  by 
their  ancestors,  foreign  people,  and  past, 
old  time.  Even  the  responses  relationship. 
family  tree  are  significant,  in  that  they  are 
abstractiona  not  a  personal  link.  This  is 
also  evident  in  their  massive  association 
of  ancestors  with  prehistoric  man,  ape. 


3.  GRAVE,  DEAD 


U.S  Group* 

Korean  Group* 

To  uii 

Response* 

w 

S 

us  k. 

dead.  death 

40 

29 

22 

7 

7 

91 

14 

deceased 

12 

7 

19 

bunt)  ground 

~ 

- 

45 

22 

10 

77 

grave,  vijif 

48 

3G 

22 

106 

he 

40 

29 

22 

101 

-2 

86 

46 

91 

23$ 

(percent l 

(441 

(32) 

(24) 

(43) 

139) 

(20) 

(5) 

(11) 

The  overwhelming  contrast  here  is  between 
the  sizable  L’.S.  response  dead  and  death 
in  association  with  ANCESTORS  and  the 
Korean  emphasis  on  the  tangible  evidence 
of  their  worldly  existence  such  as  grave  and 
burial  ground  and  visiting  graves  It  simply 
means  that  ancestor  worship  is  stil!  import¬ 
ant  for  present-day  Koreans  while  it  is 
not,  and  has  never  been,  of  significance 
to  Ar.  ericans.  The  Koreans  visit  their 
ancestral  graves  on  many  more  occasions 
than  do  the  Americans,  such  as  Ch'sok 
(  Th:  nksg.ving),  the  New  Year's  ceremonies, 
etc.  These  findings  are  in  line  with  Hong's 
(1934)  data,  that  ac  t  70  percent  of  the 
persons  surveyed  approved  of  ancestor 
worship  and  ritual  rites,  because  of  rever¬ 
ence  to  forefathers,  adherence  to  tradition, 
and  the  like. 

4.  LEGENDARY  FIGURES 


US  G'oum 

KO rr 

n  Group* 

Total* 

Re*pon*e$ 

5  ft  F 

5 

* 

ITS 

K 

King  Sejong 

7 

7 

Lee  dynasty 

9 

- 

- 

- 

9 

Lee  Sun-*  n 

p 

- 

8 

T*U  QUO 

27 

29 

25 

81 

Park  Mgokkose 
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- 

8 

8 

founder 

_  _ 

• 

12 

J3 

61 

41 

52 

144 

(percent) 

(35) 

(28) 

136) 

(7) 

In  this  component  of  ANCESTORS,  the 
Koreans  refer  first  of  all  to  the  founder 
of  their  own  race.  Tan-gun.  He  is  seen 
as  the  traditional  ancestor  of  all  Koreans. 


in  addition,  references  arc  made  by 
the  Koreans  to  greatly  respected  men 
such  as  King  Sejong  (inventor  of  phonetic 
symbols  for  the  written  language),  I  r-e 
Sun-Bin  (a  famous  admiral  in  a  yea”  of 
Japanese  invasion  during  the  Yi  dynacty), 
and  Park  Hykkose  ( founder  of  the  Sill'. 
Kingdom  in  southeastern  Korea ).  These 
references  convey  a  feeling  of  identity 
and  common  national  heritage.  The 
Korean  responses  are  without  counter¬ 
part  in  *he  American  sit  ‘ion.  Although 
legendary  figures  such  t,&  Noah  and  Adam 
are  in  fact  part  of  the  American  tradition, 
our  American  subjects  said  nothing  about 
them.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
Americans  do  not  care  about  legendary 
figures  or  that  Americans  do  not  see 
themselves  as  in  anyway  iinked  with  such 
figures.  In  either  case  their  individual 
centered  way  of  life,  with  emphasis  on 
"here",  "now",  a~d  discontinuity 
(Hsu,  1971a)  from  the  past  is  quite  large. 


9.  RELATIONSHIP,  FAMILY  TREE 


us 

Group* 

Total» 

Re*pon*e* 

* 

s 

W  f 

u  s 

K 

receive*,  blood  ^ 

66 

62 

88 

14 

11 

6 

216 

31 

i'llft 

9 

9 

t«e» 

- 

- 

8 

7 

10 

25 

lineage 

18 

18 

geneology 

6 

- 

- 

39 

10 

9 

6 

58 

family  tree 

42 

6 

48 

generation 

13 

8 

37 

10 

13 

65 

descendant 

M 

149 

65 

Tie 

96 

65 

35 

-S2 

335 

196 

(percent* 

(44) 

(20) 

(35) 

(49) 

(33) 

(18) 

(19) 

(9) 

ro'ation*.  relation 


This  component  conveys  the  idea  that  for 
the  Americans  ANCESTORS  means  funda¬ 
mentally  old,  ancient  relatives  representing 
the  higher  branches  of  the  family  tree. 

Or  it  may  mean  that  the  individual-centered 
Americans  see  relatives  as  remote  from 
them  as  ancestors.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  Koreans,  relatives  are  more  real, 
more  immediate,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  classified  with  the  departed.  This  Korean 
emphasis  is  further  supports J.  by  their 
attachment  to  their  old  people  among  the 
clan,  as  evidenced  by  their  more  numerous 
responses:  geneology,  generation,  lineage , 
and  ties.  This  reaction  may  have  both 
religious  and  historical  elements. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

FILIAL  DUTY 
X  L 


1.  PARENTS,  MOTHER,  FATHER 


IUS  8%,  K  43%) 


U.S.  GROUPS 

For  Ameiicans  this  theme  is  generally 
unknown  and  relatively  meaningless.  In  its 
rudimentary  denotation,  it  refers  to  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  LOVE  responsibility,  and  obligation 
As  an  activity,  it  suggests  HELP,  mainly  in 
the  form  of  menial  Jobs.  The  idea  of  DUTY 
is  strongly  identified  with  WORK,  JOB.  As 
is  apparent,  the  U.S.  interpretation  of 
FiLiAL  DUTY  is  influenced  jl inly  by  its 
separati  elements  ("filial"  and  "duty'7, 
which  apparently  make  more  sense  to  the 
Americans  one  by  one  than  in  combination. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

With  a  score  four  times  larger  than  the 
Americans',  this  concejA  is  more  culturally 
meaningful  for  the  Koreans.  It  refers  to  a 
particular  relationship  toward  the  PARENTS 
by  the  children:  SON  AND  DAUGHTER. 
This  relationship  involves  the  attitudes  of 
SINCERITY  and  RESPECT  as  well  as  the 
virtues  of  loyalty,  obedience ,  service,  and 
sacrifice,  it  has  its  historic  roots  in  the 
Confucian  ETHICS  with  contemporary  impli¬ 
cations  for  PEOPLE  and  their  interpersonal 
relationships. 
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FILIAL  DUTY 
1  S. 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  PARENTS,  MOTHER,  FATHER.  This  largest  Korean  component 
Involves  especially  heavy  references  to  parents  and  grandparents  implying 
that  FILIAL  DUTY  means  first  of  all  a  proper  attitude  toward  parents. 

2.  SON  AND  DAUGHTER,  FAMILY.  Heavy  Korean  references  to 
son  and  son  and  daughter  in  particular  suggest  that  this  attitude  toward 
the  parents  Involves  the  children  of  both  sexes,  with  emphasis  on  the  sons. 

3.  ETHICS,  BEHAVIOR.  No  U.  S.  reference  was  made  to  this  ethical- 
religious  component.  The  largest  Korean  response,  Confucius,  reflects 
the  ethical  origin  of  this  concept.  Other  strong  associations  deal  with 
ethical  values  and  principles  of  conduct  characteristic  of  the  filial  person. 

4.  PEOPLE,  PERSONIFICATION.  This  predominantly  Korean 
component  focuses  on  persons  demonstrating  this  virtuous  attitude. 

Sim  chong  is  mentioned  as  a  classical  symbol  of  filial  piety. 

5.  ORIENT,  COUNTRY.  The  Koreans  express  their  awareness  that 
FI  LIAL  DUTY  is  fundamentally  an  Oriental  concept. 


7.  HELP,  SERVE.  The  American  emphasis  is  on  help  and  menial 
work.  The  Koreans  stress  the  idea  of  serving,  sacrifice,  a;.d  devotion. 


8.  DUTY,  OBLIGATION.  This  component  conveys  the  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  Koreans  stress  loyalty;  the  U.S.  groups,  responsibility. 


9.  SINCERITY,  RESPECT,  LOVE.  This  is  again  primarily  a  Korean 
component.  It  expresses  what  the  proper  attitude  is  or  should  be.  Al¬ 
though  the  U. S.  groups  emphasize  love,  the  Koreans  focus  on  sincerity 
and  respect. 

10.  WORK,  JOB.  This  purely  U.S.  component  Indicates  that  in  English 
duty  has  a  strong  connotation  of  work  and  manual  labor. 


Group 


Group  Score* 
US  Koreen 


Student  56  387 

Worker  324 

Farmer  -  293 

Total  58  1004 

Student  38  118 

Worker  -  110 

Farmer  -  60 

Total  38  317 


Student  -  91 

Worker  -  63 

Farmer  -  78 

Total  -  232 


Student  -  65 

Worker  -  47 

Farmer  7  31 

Total  7  143 


Student  -  47 

Worker  -  16 

Farmer  -  20 

Total  -  03 


Student  90  t\ 

Worker  28 

Farmer  11  35 

Total  101  60 


Student  117  56 

Worker  10  41 

Farmer  11  70 

Total  138  167 

Student  138  149 

Worker  -  63 

Farmer  -  65 

Total  138  277 


Student  57 

Worker  21 

Farmer  85 

Total  163 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(U.S  :  70%,  K  40%) 

SOB 

954 

Worker 

(U  S  8%.  K  30%l 

55 

704 

Fermer 

(U  S-  22%.  K  30%) 

162 

697 

Tot#l 

726 

2355 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 

FILIAL  DUTY.  J.  S.  (Hyoto) 


1.  PARENTS.  MOTHER.  FATHER 


Responses 

U5  Group* 

S -  W  F 

Korean  Gro 

S'  w  v 

up* 

Tgaii 

ul  k 

parent 

1? 

1S7 

162 

142 

12  461 

father 

28 

86 

79 

64 

28  219 

mother 

13 

88 

74 

64 

13  226 

grandparent 

- 

4 

6 

10 

grandfather 

77 

4 

20 

46 

grand  t'other 

3 

5T  —  — 

30 

107 

hI  tA 

a  ja 

be  1004 

(p*'C*nt) 

noo» 

(39) 

(331 

(291 

(61  (43) 

This  single  component  makes  up  more  than 
40  percent  of  all  the  Korean  responses  to 
this  theme,  thus  clearly  reflecting  FILIAL 
DUTY  as  a  real  Korean  ideology  with  under¬ 
stood  attitudes  and  relationships  toward 
parent s.  About  equal  attention  is  given  to 
father  and  mother,  and  some  references  are 
also  made  to  grandparents,  graidfather  and 
grandmother.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
its  general  meaninglessness  to  the  Americans. 
The  differential  quantities  of  the  two  sets 
of  total  scores  leave  no  doubt  of  this.  But 
qualitatively,  the  contrast  is  even  more 
spectacular.  FiLiAL  DUTY  is  associated 
with  parents  among  the  Koreans  twenty 
times  as  frequently  as  among  the  Americans, 
to  whom  the  concept  makes  sense  only  in 
terms  of  such  fragmented  activities  as  man¬ 
ual  assistance  to  parents. 

2.  SON  AND  DAUGHTER.  FAMILY 


U  S 

Group* 

Korean  Group* 

Tou't 

Rrwo'im 

c 

W  F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

gncrttO'  1 

23 

11 

34 

family 

7\ 

- 

6 

21 

6 

SO” 

17 

ir 

24 

19 

17 

59 

ton  and  riaught*' 

43 

3J 

43 

119 

woman 

10 

10 

20 

•dull 

15 

17 

11 

43 

brother 

15 

15 

Otner? 

-  - 

5 

ITS 

m 

£ 

38 

-21 

317 

(percent) 

*:oo! 

(37) 

!35) 

(28) 

(5) 

(131 

T““55ofthip 

2  other  Kf>r«o  inter  unci*.  wde 

The  mam  focus  of  this  second  largest  Korean 
component  is  son  and  daughter  and  son. 

This  component  conveys  the  idea  that  child¬ 
ren  are  involved  in  the  fiiial  relationship. 

Son  and  daughter  are  mentioned  together, 
but  in  addition  to  this,  son  is  also  mentioned 
separately.  This  strong  separate  emphasis 
on  son  may  imply  two  things,  it  may  mean 
that  FILIAL  DUTY  is  considered  an  attitude. 


especially  obligatory  and  characteristic  of 
the  filial  son  more  than  of  the  filial  daughter. 
This  characteristic  is  part  of  a  father-son 
dominated  family  system  (  see  the  themes 
FAMILY  and  FATHER)  in  which  the  superior- 
inferior  status  of  father  and  son  is  greatly 
emphasized  and  distinction  between  male 
and  female  children  is  so  profound. 

According  to  Kim  T'ae-gil  (1969,  p.  14), 

"it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  focus  of 
family  morality  which  holds  the  central 
positions  both  in  Confucian  and  traditional 
Korean  morals  is  the  relationship  between 
father  and  son.  "  Osgood  (1951,  pp.  38-39) 
observes  about  an  aspect  of  the  Confucian 
philosophy  that  'In  practice  it  most  obvi¬ 
ously  means  that  the  highest  respect  must 
be  paid  by  a  son  to  his  father.  The  dutiful 
son  remains  implicitly  obedient  throughout 
his  life.  ” 


3.  ETHICS,  BEHAVIOR 


U.S.  Groups 

K>re*h  Groups 

TonU 

Responses 

S  W  F 

s 

W 

F 

U.S 

K. 

courtesy 

.. 

18 

6 

24 

righteous 

- 

1? 

12 

honesty 

9 

9 

18 

morality 

-  -  - 

16 

- 

10 

~ 

26 

good 

- 

13 

13 

P**1V 

-  - 

- 

15 

14 

29 

Imoiatv 

11 

32 

43 

Confucius. ^ 

34 

14 

<8 

other 2 

1 1 

6 

’9 

91 

53 

m 

232 

(percent) 

- 

(39) 

(27) 

(34) 

(10) 

1 .  theory 

Z  other  Korean  -modesty.  greeting,  behavior 


This  is  an  exclusively  Korean  component 
that  involves  references  to  ethical  pr.»i- 
ciples  and  behavioral  norms,  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  foundation  and  determine  the 
manifestations  of  filial  duty  and  other 
high  principles  of  human  conduc..  The 
largest  Korean  response  in  this  category 
is  Confucius-a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
the  Confucian  ethic  as  the  very  core  of 
moral  behavior.  Confucianism  is  built 
around  five  correct  relationships,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  of  father  and  son. 

In  expounding  these  relationships,  Hender¬ 
son  (1969,  pp.  24-25)  writes  '  Confucianism's 
numerous  texts,  even  its  codeit,  in  Korea 
as  in  China  took  these  relatior  ships  as 
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their  central  theme,  constantly  comparing 
one  with  another  and  supporting  them 
with  an  elaborate  ethical  code  accompanied 
by  exacting  standards  of  propriety  that 
approached  the  force  of  law.  " 


4.  PEOPLE,  PERSONIFICATION 


U  S  Gro. 

Kor 

ean  Group* 

Total* 

Responses 

s  w 

r 

T“ 

W 

J.S.  K 

human  bemg 

.. 

11 

1 1 

jmqle  man 

8 

.. 

.. 

8 

l 

17 

6 

23 

person 

..  - 

6 

17 

6 

29 

teacher 

- 

_ 

21 

21 

Sim  Chong* 

-- 

- 

34 

9 

8 

51 

people 

_  _ 

•• 

2 _ 

7 

65 

47 

3T 

7  143 

(percent) 

(100) 

(45) 

(33) 

(22) 

(1)  (6) 

The  largest  single  response  here  is  Sim 
Chong,  who  is  a  classical  symbol  of  filial 
piety  in  Korea.  Sim  Chong  was  a  girl  who 
gave  her  life  so  that  her  father  could  have 
his  blindness  cured,  thereby  meeting  a  filial 
duty  in  the  sense  of  making  a  great  sacrifice 
for  one's  parents.  A  sizable  response  in  this 
component  is  teacher.  The  Koreans  treated 
teachers  as  a  sort  of  father,  a  superior  to 
whom  the  student  or  the  inferior  owes  obed¬ 
ience  and  respect.  This  emphasis  on  the 
teacher-disciple  relationship  has  been  ob¬ 
served  with  great  consistency  in  the  context 
of  numerous  themes  in  the  "EDUCATION" 
domain  (  see  Chapter  3  and  Communication 
Lexicon,  197ia).  By  contrast  Americans 
regard  teachers  no  more  than  professionals 
who  should  be  paid  for  services  only  and 
iittle  else.  In  fact,  in  middle  upper  class 
America  suburbs  the  teacher  is  often  regarded 
as  an  inferior  to  parents,  the  objects  of 
parental  antagonism  and  attacks  if  they  dared 
to  discipline  the  students  or  award  them  un¬ 
satisfactory  grades  on  report  cards. 


9.  SINCERITY,  RESPECT,  LOVE 


U  S  Grour* _ 

Korean  G’Oup* 

Total* 

Re5DOr.se* 

5 

Tv 

or 

k . 

love 

53 

36 

11 

12 

53 

59 

*mcere  t-ity! 

- 

- 

41 

33 

14 

88 

mmd 

- 

- 

14 

- 

6 

20 

respect 

26 

37 

:2 

21 

26 

70 

raverar.ee 

9 

-■  - 

.. 

- 

9 

*«nd.  -ness 

10 

- 

8 

10 

8 

gratitude 

- 

.. 

.. 

12 

12 

return  thank* 

- 

- 

8 

7 

15 

t'U*t 

>3 

- 

.. 

- 

13 

.. 

honor 

27 

- 

- 

27 

- 

pra«sa 

138 

—  — 

-5 

1 49 

Ef 

138 

-Jl 

277 

(Oercent) 

(100) 

- 

(54) 

(23) 

(23) 

(19) 

112) 

The  Koreans  especially  emphasize  sincerity 
and  respect  as  two  major  virtues  involved  in 
FILIAL  DUTY.  They  also  mention  love, 
which  is  practically  the  only  sizable  response 
given  here  by  the  American  group.  Sincerity 
and  respect  are  two  essential  Korean  concepts 
stressing  the  culturally  proper  attitudes 
toward  parents  (see  also  morality  and  honesty 
in  ETHICS.  BEHAVIOR  component).  They 
are  in  agreement  with  Kim  T'ae-gil's  (1969, 
p.  14)  characterization  of  the  concept:  "the 
foundation  of  filial  duty  of  a  son,  according 
to  Confucian  teachings,  consists  of  respectful 
obedience  to  one's  parents  and  attending  them 
at  great  sacrifice  in  their  old  age.  "  While 
ail  three  Korean  groups  gave  sizable  respon¬ 
ses  expressing  the  importance  of  this  com¬ 
ponent,  from  the  U.  S.  groups  only  the  students 
responded.  The  L\  S.  responses  have  some¬ 
what  stronger  emotional  undertones.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  while  the  Ko¬ 
rean's  relationship  with  his  parents  is  highly 
institutionalized,  the  American's  is  far  more 
a  personal  one,  depending  on  friendship  and 
adjustment.  The  latter  ingredients  are  im¬ 
portant  since  the  American  parent-child  is 
legally  binding  primarily  before  the  youngster 
comes  of  age. 

io.  won;:  job 


US 

Group* 

Korean  Group* 

Total. 

Responses 

“5 

^ r 

5  \\  F 

U.S  K 

work 

70 

21 

52 

93 

jot 

9 

33 

.. 

42 

menial 

29 

57 

2? 

85 

“  7-  — 

(oercent) 

(35) 

(131 

(52) 

- 

(22) 

This  sizable  and  exclusively  American 
component  suggests  that  the  Americans 
have  focused  on  "duty"  and  separated  it 
from  the  idea  of  "filial.  "  The  cultural 
philosophy  reflected  here,  perhaps  related 
to  the  Protestant  Ethic,  is  that  a  person 
who  does  his  duty  is  one  who  performs 
his  work,  who  does  his  job. 
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AUTHORITY 

3  3- 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  KNOWLEDGE,  ABILITY.  This  is  the  second  largest  Korean 
response.  It  reflects  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  education 
as  the  source  of  social  influence. 

2.  RESPECT.  PRESTIGE.  This  Korean  component  emphasizes 

the  ideas  cf  prestige  and  social  influence.  The  largest  U.  S.  response 
is  obedience. 

3.  PERSONALITY,  CHARACTER.  A  purely  Korean  component, 
it  reflects  the  Korean  philosophy  that  the  source  of  AUTHORITY  is 
the  person— his  qualities,  and  virtues. 

5.  RIGHT,  NEEDED.  This  component  reflects  the  approval  of 
the  concept  of  AUTHORITY;  the  responses  are  mainly  from  the 
U.  S.  workers  and  farmers. 

6.  POSITION,  RANK.  Americans  give  emphasis  to  social 
position;  the  Koreans  emphasize  government  posts. 

7.  MILITARY.  This  is  mainly  an  American  component  which 
shows  that  for  the  U.  S.  group,  AUTHORITY  has  a  fairly  strong 
military  connotation. 

8.  GOVERNMENT,  PRESIDENT.  This  component  is  stronger 
for  the  U.  S.  groups  than  for  the  Korean.  The  main  focus  is 
placed  on  government  leadership. 

9.  PARENTS,  TEACHER,  BOSS.  In  this  component,  the 
outstanding  authority  figure  is  the  boss  for  the  American  gToup, 
while  the  Koreans  emphasize  the  father  and  educators.  All  the 
Korean  responses  come  from  the  students. 

10.  LAW,  POLICE.  The  most  representative  authority  figures 
for  the  U.  S.  group  are  the  police.  The  heavy  references  to  law 
here  and  to  right  in  the  component  RIGHT,  NEEDED  probably 
reflect  the  rationale  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  which,  for  Americans, 
is  the  law  on  which  AUTHORITY  is  based. 

11.  POWER,  COMMAND.  For  both  cultures,  the  concept  of 
AUTHORITY  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  power  and  control. 


Group 


Group  Scores 
U.S.  Koreen 


Student  49  78 

Worker  1 1  83 

Fermer  7  52 

Total  67  213 


Student  73  111 

Worktr  1 1  24 

Farmer  10  21 

Total  94  156 


Student  -  58 

Worker  *•  7 

Farmer  -  14 

Total  -  79 


Student  7 

Worker  29  7 

Farmer  21  11 

Total  57  18 


Student  42  56 

Worker  63  21 

Farmer  52  16 

Total  157  93 


Student  70  33 

Worktr  58 

Far  ne*  63 

Total  191  33 


Student  T«6  105 

Worker  41 

Farmer  00 

Total  237  105 

Student  88  107 

Worker  91 

Farmer  111 

Total  290  107 


Student 

71 

35 

Worker 

181 

10 

Farmer 

140 

29 

Total 

392 

74 

Student 

239 

119 

Worker 

56 

69 

Farmer 

86 

53 

Total 

380 

241 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Jtudunt  tU.S.  40%.  K 
Workdf  (U.S.:  30%.  K. 
e«-rn*r  (U.S.  31%.  K 


62%l 

770 

786 

20%  1 

580 

247 

18%) 

597 

227 

Tot*l 

1947 

1290 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
AUTHORITY:  *}-  'Kwonhan) 


I 


1.  KNOWLEDGE.  ABILITY 


U.S. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Response* 

*5 

"W  F 

5^ 

YJ 

♦r 

know.  s.  leoye.' 

25 

11  7 

9 

42 

18 

43 

69 

intelligent,  -ual 

10 

10 

10 

10 

ability 

6 

- 

17 

25 

6 

42 

learning 

- 

16 

16 

9 

41 

instruct,  -«on 

11 

1 1 

other? 

ja 

___ 

11 

49 

11  7 

78 

83 

52 

67 

213 

(73) 

(16)  (10) 

(37) 

(39) 

(24) 

(3) 

117) 

1  ledgeable. 

-mg 

2  other  U  S.  wisdom,  wiser 

Korean  skill,  lecture,  study,  education,  book, 
specialized,  -ty 

Ibis  is  a  much  stronger  component  for 
the  Koreans  than  for  the  Americans. 

The  Koreans  make  numerous  references 
to  i earning  and  ability  as  well  as  to  a 
variety  of  less  important  synonyms  referring 
to  the  process  of  learning.  This  suggests 
that  Koreans  place  an  especially  strong 
value  on  knowledge  and  learning.  Again, 
this  agrees  with  earlier  observations  cn  the 
Korean  focus  on  education,  it  has  its  roots 
in  a  long  tradition  in  which  social  position 
depends  to  ?.  large  extent  on  success  in  a 
firmly  established  system  of  examinations. 

See  the  theme  RESPECT  in  this  chapter  in 
which  educated  people  such  as  teachers  and 
the  President  are  closely  identified  with  the 
concept  of  respect,  the  implication  being 
that  access  to  power  and  authority  necessi¬ 
tates  education  in  Korea  ( see  also  Henderson, 
19G8). 


2.  RESPECT,  PRESTIGE 


US. 

Groups 

Kor 

ean  G» 

OUp* 

Totals 

Responses 

5 

W 

s 

w 

T“ 

K. 

obey,  lenc* 

34 

11 

6 

45 

6 

respect 

22 

10 

34 

12 

32 

46 

ask 

12 

12 

reauesi 

1? 

12 

prestiqe 

9 

56 

9 

9 

65 

other  * 

8 

15 

8 

15 

73 

TT 

io 

rn 

V4 

7T 

54 

(78) 

(12) 

in) 

(71) 

M5» 

(13) 

(15) 

(12) 

*  Other  U  s  •  follow  #d 

Korean  trutt,  honor 

The  Koreans  place  more  weight  on  the  value 
of  respect  and  prestige  than  do  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  emphasis  pertains  to  social, 
economic  or  intellectual  qualities  and  may 
stem  partly  from  the  concept  of  a  "man  of 
virtue,"  an  discussed  in  the  component 


PERSONALITY,  CHARACTER,  and  partly 
from  the  Confucian  idet  Is  that  demand  full 
obedience  and  respect  for  the  ruler  and 
elders  (see  the  theme  RESPECT  in  this 
chapter).  The  largest  U.  S.  response  obey, 
obedience  implies  compliance.  This 
rationale  may  partially  account  for  the 
unpopularity  cf  this  concept  among  self- 
reliant  Americans. 


3.  PERSONALITY,  CHARACTER 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tot 

a>$ 

Responses  SWF 

s 

U.S. 

K. 

character 

9 

14 

23 

posture 

11 

11 

arrogance 

12 

- 

- 

12 

modesty 

11 

11 

other*  •• 

15 

7 

22 

58 

7 

14 

% 

.. 

(73) 

(9) 

(18) 

-* 

(6) 

•other:  Korean  •  personality,  behavior,  solemn 

-ity 

Although  not  large,  this  is  a  purely  Korean 
component  that  focuses  on  character  and  per¬ 
sonality.  The  interpretation  of  this  can  be 
related  to  such  dominant  concepts  as  power, 
prestigc.and  knowledge,  which  are  the  most  de¬ 
sired  attributes  of  such  respected  persons  as 
president,  teacher,  and  father  (see  Components 
8  and  9).  Another  implication  of  this  component 
in  the  context  o'  AUTHORITY  might  be  that  in 
Korea  power  to  command  is  based  on 
CHARACTER  and  PERSONALITY  in  per¬ 
sons  of  AUTHORITY.  Hong's  study  (1964, 
p.  73)  shows  that  "integrity  and  good  charac¬ 
ter  "  is  one  of  the  principal  goals  of  students 
in  Korea. 


8.  GOVERNMENT,  PRESIDENT 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Group' 

Total 

Responses 

5 

us 

K 

government,  al 

54 

14 

1 1 

79 

president.^ 

8 

36 

70 

_ 

44 

70 

premier 

10 

10 

minister 

13 

13 

ruler 

9 

3 

14 

.. 

26 

dictator 

7 

7 

leader 

30 

16 

19 

.. 

„ 

65 

national? 

12 

12 

lawmakers 

6 

„ 

6 

officie' 

.IS 

116 

41 

80 

105 

- 

237 

ios 

(49) 

(471 

(34) 

(100) 

(12) 

(8) 

1 .  nation,  school,  firm 

2.  nwmbly.Tiin 
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'"his  component  is  again  larger  auiong  the 
Americans  than  the  Koreans.  It  makes  it 
clear  that  for  the  U.  S.  groups  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  the  major  source  of  authority,  in 
contrast  to  this,  the  Koreans  emphasize  the 
role  of  the  president.  This  salience  of  the 
role  of  the  president  over  the  goverment 
is  consistent  with  previous  observations  in 
the  analysis  of  the  themes  GOV5RNMENT 
and  PRESIDENT  (Communication  Lexicon, 
1971b).  it  reflects  the  Korean  political 
frame  of  reference,  which  assigns  greater 
importance  to  the  position  cf  the  president 
as  the  head  of  state  than  to  the  more  vague 
and  diffuse  institution,  government. 


9  PARENTS,  TEACHER,  EOSS 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

s 

W 

S 

vs  r 

parent 

12 

18 

13 

.. 

_  „ 

45 

«. 

father,  dad 

10 

12 

16 

24 

► 

38 

24 

mother 

15 

- 

.. 

16 

- 

eider* 

- 

14 

- 

.. 

14 

- 

>entor 

- 

- 

14 

_ 

14 

teacher 

11 

.. 

14 

- 

11 

14 

professor  coiie-je- 

21 

21 

Ph  D 

- 

18 

18 

expert 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

Dead 

13 

- 

13 

_ 

bos; 

32 

48 

28 

- 

- 

108 

other* 

22 

16 

22 

15 

m 

ST 

TTT 

TS7 

m 

‘other 

i3Ct  (31)  (38)  (100) 

U  S  business  supervisor.  b<g  shot 

Korean  -  lecturer,  dean,  scholar 

(15) 

(0) 

The  U.  S.  score  in  this  component,  nearly 
three  times  large  as  the  Korean,  focuses 
on  boss  and  on  parent.  The  only  family 
member  the  Koreans  mention  is  father. 
Their  main  reference  is  teacher,  professor, 
scholar,  reflecting  the  same  educational 
emphasis  as  observed  previously  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  KNOWLEDGE,  ABILITY  com¬ 
ponent.  it  also  bears  on  the  Korean  concept 
of  MORAL  CHARACTER  discussed  in 
Chapter  3.  All  of  this  indicates  charac¬ 
teristics  which  the  Koreans  recognize 
as  natural  sources  of  knowledge  and  reasons 
for  obedience. 


11.  POWER,  COMMAND 


Responses 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

W 

3^ 

W 

U5^ 

k: 

power 

55 

20 

19 

77 

46 

34 

99 

157 

control 

13 

.. 

13 

force 

11 

.. 

11 

„ 

rule 

20 

9 

15 

44 

Order 

6 

16 

22 

command,  -ing 

34 

11 

6 

10 

13 

- 

51 

23 

in  charge 

12 

12 

leadership 

16 

6 

.. 

- 

22 

responsibility 

24 

- 

10 

11 

10 

34 

21 

authorize,  -ed.1 

9 

- 

~ 

t2 

10 

9 

22 

permission 

9 

- 

13 

- 

- 

„ 

22 

„ 

discipline 

29 

.. 

.. 

„ 

.. 

29 

other ^ 

”238 

JU 

J3 

56 

86 

119 

69 

380 

241 

(percent) 

(56) 

(15) 

(23) 

(49) 

(29) 

(22) 

(20) 

(19) 

1.  ily 


2.  other  U.S.  •  tell,  punish -Men! 

Korean  -  sovereignty,  discrimination 

This  emerges  as  the  strongest,  or  nearly 
strongest  component  for  both  groups  and 
shows  they  are  about  equally  concerned 
with  the  idea  of  power,  force  and  control. 
Carl  Freidrich  (1959)  makes  the  point. 
Authority  is  in  essence  power— "the  explicit 
capacity  to  direct  the  behavior  of  others.  " 
Although  both  culture  groups  agree  that 
AUTHORITY  and  power  are  essentially 
inseparable,  there  are  probably  certain 
underlying  differences  in  the  mechanism 
of  assigning  authority,  in  Korea,  AU¬ 
THORITY  is  traditionally  assigned  to 
particular  roles  and  social  positions 
which  thut  beccmc  a  source  of  influence 
and  power;  in  the  United  States  those 
who  acquire  power  thereby  gain  AUTH- 
ORITY. 
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U  S.  and  Korean  Mannings 


RESPECT 

i  t 


11.  PARENTS,  FAMILY 

(US.  23%,  K  18%) 


10  HONOR.  ADMIRE,  SYNONYMS 
(US  19%.  K.  5%) 


9.  QUALITIES,  HUMAN  VALUES 
(US  10%.  K  6 


8.  ACTIONS.  CONSEQUENCES 
(US.  10%,  K  9%) 


1.  AUTHORITY  FIGURES, 
PEOPLE 

'US  26%.  K:  30%) 


\  \  \ 

7.  AUTHORITY.  POSITION 

(US  3%,  K  0%) 


\  .  . 

3.  ETIQUETTE.  CONDUC* 

(US  1%.  K  12%) 

I  I  I  I 

4.  RELIGIOUS  RrcERENCES 
(US  2%.  K:  3%) 

/  / 

S.  MISCELLANEOUS 

(US:  4%.  K  1%)  /  / 


6.  NATION.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS  ' 

(US  2%.  r  1%)  / 


total  scores 

US  =  1942 
Korean  -  2143 

□  US  Group 
!  I  Korean  Group 


U.  S.  GROUPS 

The  most  respected  people  for  the  Amer- 
icaae  are  PARENTS  and  the  elderly  as  well 
..s  friends.  For  the  Americans,  RESPECT 
primarily  involves  trust  and  love,  and  those 
positive  feelings,  emotions,  and  attrib'  s 
elicited  by  the  human  quality  of  goodness. 

No  inference  is  made  to  behavioral  ramifica¬ 
tions— such  as  politeness.  Nor  is  RESPECT 
conceived  as  a  personality  trait  reflecting 
moral  cliaracter. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

Among  the  respected  PEOPLE,  the 
elderly,  officers,  and  the  president  receive 
special  attention.  Of  the  PARENTS,  the 
role  of  the  father  is  especially  emphasized. 
As  a  single  group  even  greater  "Mention  is 
paid  to  EDUCATORS  For  the  Koreans, 
RESPECT  is  apparently  more  than  a  matter 
of  simple  feeling.  It  is  an  intrinsic  quality 
of  the  person's  character.  This  mental 
attitude  reouires  more  formal  manifesta¬ 
tions  involving  proper  ETIQUETTE  and 
CONDUCT— an  important  manifestation  of 
whi  '.h  is  greeting. 
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RESPECT 


HMN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  PEOPLE.  This  la  the  largest  component 
for  both  group*.  It  la  especially  weighty  for  the  Korean  group.  Among 
the  specific  persons,  the  elderly  awl  certain  positions  such  as  officers 
and  president,  receive  the  most  attention,  apparently  constituting  the 
main  cultural  objects  of  respect. 


!  Group 

Group  Scon) 
US  Koraon 

Student 

134 

237 

Work  er 

183 

718 

Farmer 

180 

104 

Tofel 

406 

646 

2.  EDUCATORS.  This  sizable  and  almost  exclusively  Korear  mean¬ 
ing  component  suggests  that  Korean  educators  enjoy  special  respect 

in  Korean  society. 

3.  ETIQUETTE,  CONDUCT.  This  purely  Korean  component  reflects 
a  cultural  concern  with  the  manifestations  and  formal  expressions  of 
respect. 

4.  RELIGIOUS  REFER.  NCES  This  is  a  small  tut  distinct  component 
for  both  culture  groups. 


6.  NATION,  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.  This  small  category  conveys 
patriotic  undertones. 


7.  AUTHORITY,  POSITION.  This  small  category  is  primarily 
American.  The  largest  response  Is  authority. 

8.  ACTIONS,  CONSEQUENCES.  Althcugb  the  responses  of  the  two 
groups  differ  literally,  they  convey  very  similar  concerns.  They 
indicate  that  for  both  cultures,  faith  and  trust  are  involved  in  respect 
and  that  respect  requires  obedience  and  service. 

9.  QUALITIES,  HUMAN  VALUES.  The  Korean  responses  show  that 
respect  is  a  mental  quality  attached  to  or  elicited  by  character.  The 
Americans  emphaclxe  goodness  and  love  as  the  related  human  qualities. 

10.  HONOR,  ADMIRE  SYNONYMS.  This  especially  heavy  American 
component  reflects  concerns  with  underlying  feelings  and  Involves  the 
use  of  numerous  synonyms. 

11.  PARENTS,  FAMILY.  The  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  make  similar 
references  to  -parents  and  family  members;  nonetheless,  the  Korean 
focus  on  the  male  members  of  the  family,  especially  father.  Is  very 
obvious. 


Student 

21 

122 

Worker 

- 

W 

Farmer 

13 

63 

Total 

34 

279 

Student 

U 

so 

Worker 

- 

101 

Farmer 

- 

88 

Total 

16 

248 

Student 

27 

41 

Worker 

6 

- 

Farmer 

7 

15 

Toal 

40 

66 

Student 

11 

26 

Worker 

17 

- 

Farmer 

13 

- 

Total 

41 

26 

Student 

46 

_ 

Worker 

9 

.. 

Farmer 

- 

11 

Total 

56 

11 

Student 

62 

66 

Worker 

55 

60 

Farmer 

56 

•83 

Total 

193 

198 

Student 

98 

33 

Worker 

60 

18 

Farmer 

23 

68 

Total 

199 

189 

Student 

241 

21 

Worker 

21 

47 

Firmer 

61 

36 

Total 

377 

IOC 

Student 

96 

178 

Worker 

196 

99 

Farmer 

150 

108 

Tout 

443 

382 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

IU.S  42%,  K.' 

39%) 

807 

837 

Worker 

(U  S  32%.  K 

30%) 

617 

639 

Farmer 

(U.S  27%.  K 

31%) 

516 

Tote)  1042 

667 

2143 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
RESPECT:  £  3  (Chonggyong) 


I.  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  PEOPLE 


US  Groups 

Korean  Groum 

Totals 

Responses 

s 

W 

S 

U-S. 

K 

elders.  ly 

42 

45 

56 

61 

59 

74 

143 

194 

seniors.  respect- 

- 

30 

55 

13 

98 

Old*'  -man  1 

19 

9 

19 

9 

OitiCVf 

13 

7 

66 

47 

74 

20 

187 

sergeant 

t2 

7 

- 

19 

police  man 

10 

10 

pfM'dent 

26 

9 

21 

56 

commander 

- 

15 

15 

huntan  be-ng 

6 

6 

- 

12 

person 

16 

21 

13 

16 

34 

people 

15 

18 

- 

33 

1  end.  -ship 

8 

27 

19 

15 

- 

54 

15 

oi  ers 

16 

13 

- 

29 

- 

you.  yourself. 2 

1 1 

18 

- 

29 

.. 

me  myself 

8 

19 

27 

- 

9ifl 

12 

21 

33 

- 

Aetna  Frankl  n 

29 

29 

Ot^fr^ 

14 

15 

6 

M 

__2£ 

fjfl 

182 

180 

7!f? 

210 

194 

496 

646 

(pe":t»nO 

(271 

(37} 

(36» 

(371 

(33) 

(30) 

(26) 

(30) 

1  people 

2  yOurj 

3  ot^er  U  S.  super-or.  leader,  every-one  body.  seif,  woman 

Kor  *»  -leader.  L*ncoln.  Kennedy.  Lee  Sun-$hn 

The  main  Korean  focus  is  obviously  on  age. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  numerous  responses 
of  elders,  elderly,  and  seniors.  The 
Confucian  concept  of  ciety  is  strictly 
hieiarchica!  postulating  superiority  and 
subordination  between  old  and  young.  This 
pattern  is  transferred  to  broader  social 
relations,  including  that  between  ruler  and 
subject.  The  hierarchical  concept  of  social 
relations  was  discussed  and  documented  in 
greater  detail  in  the  Communication  Lex¬ 
icon  (1971b).  This  same  consideration  is 
present  in  the  U.  S.  responses  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  for  the  Koreans.  The  particular 
roles  in  which  RESPECT  is  essential  are 
increasingly  more  culturc-sptecific:  officer, 
resulting  both  from  the  fact  that  the  res- 
px.ndcnts  were  in  the  military  forces  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  and  that  the  office-  corps 
enjoys  considerable  social  prestige;  and 
president,  who  commands  more  social 
respiect  end  more  positive  attitudes  from 
the  people  in  Korea  ‘han  in  America.  The 
second  largest  l'  .  response  following 
elders  is  friend,  friendship.  This  seems  to 
suggest  for  the  Americans,  RESPECT 
may  involve  less  a  superordinate  subor¬ 
dinate  relationship  than  the  Koreans. 


2.  EDUCATOR? 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

w r 

"5 

W 

US 

K 

professor 

9 

11 

- 

9 

11 

teacher,  teach 

102 

86 

63 

- 

251 

know,  ledge.  -mg 

9 

13 

- 

- 

22 

learning 

3 

5 

8 

3 

13 

erudition 

Ti 

~  T5 

4 

m 

54 

63 

34 

4 

(percent) 

(62) 

(38) 

(44) 

(34) 

122) 

(2) 

(13) 

Teachers  (and  teach)  is  the  largest  Korean 
response,  which  suggests  exceptionally 
high  esteem  given  to  educators  and  education. 
This  high  esteem  has  its  roots  in  the  cult¬ 
ural  tradition,  which  says  that  the  main 
path  to  piower  and  social  status  is  through 
the  examination  system  to  government  service. 
Social  success  still  depends  on  educational 
achievement.  Henderson  (1968,  p.  219) 
says  that:  "Access  to  central  power  demands 
education,  and  ambition  knows  no  other 
avenues.  "  Even  today's  Koreans  tend  to 
identify  success  and  education  verv  closely. 
This  esteem  is  also  supported  by  the 
traditional  Confucian  value  on  a  respectful 
relationship  between  t'nc  pupil  and  his 
teacher  which  still  prevails  today  (Kim 
T'ae-gil,  1967,  pp.  158-159;  Communication 
Lexicon,  1971a,  pp.  G-17). 


3.  ETIQUETTE.  CONDUCT 


US  Groups 

Korean  GROUPS 

_ Ton1. 

Responses 

SWF 

W 

u  s 

K 

etiquette 

6 

12 

15 

33 

language 

12 

b 

20 

40 

conduct 

7 

- 

7 

greeting 

19 

33 

27 

79 

salutation 

12 

16 

13 

4  T 

treatment 

14 

6 

20 

cour.esy 

16  __ 

Jfl 

11 

7 

16 

16 

59 

101 

88 

16 

248 

(percent) 

(100. 

(241 

141) 

35. 

M) 

H2> 

This  Korean  component  conveys  the  import¬ 
ance  of  showing  RESPECT.  Courtesy . 
etiquette,  and  conduct  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion,  with  even  more  emphasis  given  to 
showing  respect  by  greetings  and  salutations. 
These  lormal  expressions  as  well  as  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  idea  of  respect 
itself  are  characteristic  of  many  traditionally 
Far  Eastern  societies.  Compared  to  this. 
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the  absence  of  American  responses  is 
indicative  of  their  casual  approach  toward 
life,  in  which  interpersonal  relations  are 
primarily  informal.  For  the  Koreans, 
respect  involves  more  culturally  prescribed 
behavior;  for  the  Americans  It  is  more  a 
matter  of  personal  preference;  although 
the  cultural  and  the  personal  are  necessarily 
operative  ir.  both  cases. 


7.  QUALITIES,  HUMAN  VALUES 


US. 

GfOUD* 

Korean  Ir 

pups 

Tm>> 

Retpcntes 

■5 

b 

K. 

feeling 

10 

10 

.. 

_ 

_ 

20 

_ 

Cf-gnily 

9 

- 

- 

13 

- 

- 

9 

13 

■  nie'.i  ge^ce 

If. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

good,  net; 

V 

*.7 

8 

- 

- 

- 

38 

- 

Chirac  er 

- 

- 

25 

- 

14 

- 

39 

gce*tne*i 

- 

15 

- 

15 

pfde 

11 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

U 

- 

love 

13 

25 

- 

15 

- 

9 

38 

24 

nest 

10 

~ 

7 

- 

10 

7 

th.nk  -ing.1 

- 

5 

7 

4 

7 

5 

18 

m-nd 

- 

20 

!  4 

13 

47 

law 

7 

8 

- 

- 

15 

- 

othert? 

11 

Jl 

- 

_2Q 

96 

60 

23 

93 

18 

58 

199 

169 

1  net  cent! 

1481 

1301 

1121 

(551 

(in 

(34) 

(101 

(8) 

1.  thoughts,  thoughtful 


2  others  U  S  -courage  humility  r»ght» 

Korean  -virtu« 

The  size  of  this  component  is  about  the  same  for 
the  Korean  and  American  groups.  Their 
differences  are  formed  only  in  the 
distribution  and  focus  of  interest.  The 
U.S.  res;xinses  convey  the  idea  that 
RESPECT  is  largely  a  positive  feeling 
attached  to  goodness  and  kindness.  Other 
qualities,  such  as  intelligence  or  courage, 
have  little  importance.  The  Korean 
responses  convey  the  idea  that  RESPECT 
is  largely  a  matter  of  character, 
of  proper  personality,  which  is 
mere  permanent  than  a  positive  feeling, 
which  is  bound  to  vary  from  time  to  time 
and  from  situation  to  situation.  This 
reflects  a  strong  identification  of  the 
concept  of  "man  of  virtue  "with  RESPECT : 
the  Confucian  idea  of  the  "man  of  virtue  " 
stresses  both  intellectual  a  complishmcnts 
and  moral  qualities  (Lee  Sang-eum,  1962). 
it  involves  the  mind,  a  mental  attitude, 
but  there  is  less  emphasis  on  feelings 
and  P  ve  and  more  on  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  the  respectful,  thoughtful  person.  This 


Impression  Is  reinforced  by  the  sizable 
response  faith  in  the  component  ACTIONS 
and  CONSEQUENCES. 

11.  PARENTS,  FAMiLY 


i.  Group! 

K0f»»n  Group! 

Totatt 

Ret  pome* 

w 

s 

«  F 

US 

k7 

family 

8 

17 

„ 

25 

- 

fathar.  dad.1 

21 

61 

35 

66 

45 

38 

117 

149 

mother.  grand  - 

12 

61 

38 

32 

14 

26 

111 

72 

parant.  t 

37 

44 

40 

66 

31 

32 

121 

129 

wife 

17 

19 

13 

49 

- 

brother 

7 

5 

9 

12 

7 

26 

litter 

- 

6 

7 

- 

- 

-- 

13 

filial  piaty 

.. 

- 

- 

6 

$5 

i58 

T35 

Tt? 

Sf9 

TCS 

447 

(percent) 

(2* ) 

(45) 

(34) 

(46) 

(26) 

(28) 

(23» 

(18) 

T  grand 


The  Korean  emphasis  is  obviously  on 
father  and  grandfather,  the  male  members 
of  the  family.  Ccnfucian  philosophy  states 
that  the  highest  respect  must  be  paid 
bv  a  son  to  his  father  and  to  the  forebears 
along  the  patrilineal  line.  This  applies  to 
the  women  married  into  the  line  as  well. 

The  U.  S.  emphasis  is  about  equally  div¬ 
ided  between  father  and  mother.  In 
addition,  wife  is  mentioned  with  considerable 
frequency.  The  equal  attention  paid  to 
both  sexes  is  also  expressed  at  the  level 
of  siblings.  The  Koreans  mention  only 
brother  while  the  Americans  mention  both 
brother  and  sister.  In  Korea,  the  re¬ 
lations  and  behavior  between  elder  brother 
and  younger  brother  are  also  a  matter  of 
superior-inferior  status  governed  by  the 
Confucian  ethics.  The  unequal  status  of 
maies  and  females  in  the  Korean  family 
is  a  well  documented  cultutal  characteristic. 
Our  responses  here  show  that  it  is  still 
deeply  rooted,  even  to  some  extent  correl¬ 
ated  with  unequal  distribution  of  the  feeling 
of  respect.  Only  comparable  data  from 
an  earlier  historical  period  could  show 
whether  this  Korean  pattern  has  undergone 
change  toward  equality  between  the  sexes 
or  between  ciders  and  youn 'crs. 
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U  S.  and  Korsen  Meanings 


LOVE 

4  * 


11.  FAMILY,  HOME,  CHILDREN 
(US  25%,  K  25%) 


1.  GIRLFRIEND,  SWEETHEART 
(US.  15%,  K  30%) 


10.  MARRIAGE,  WIFE.  HUSBAND 
(US  15%.  K  5%) 


0.  SEX.  EROTIC  LOVE 
(US  7%.  K  7%) 

I  I  l 

8.  GOD.  COUNTRY.  FREEDOM 
(US  6%.  K  2%) 

\  \  \ 

7.  TOGETHERNESS.  GIVING 
(US  5%.  K  3%) 


2.  AFFECTION.  HAPPINESS. 
POSITIVE  FEELINGS 
(US  11%.  K.  12%) 

\  ' 

3.  FRIENDSHIP,  PEOPLE 

(US  4%.  K  7%) 
i  l  I 

4.  SYMBOLS.  FORMAL 
MANIFESTATIONS 
(US:  1%.  K  4%) 

/  / 

5  PAIN.  SADNESS 


TOTAL  scores 
U  S.  -  2701 
Korean  =  2606 

O  U.S.  Group 
m  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

To  a  large  extent  the  U.  S.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  LOVE  agrees  with  the  Korean  ljter- 
pretation.  For  both  groups,  the  main  ob¬ 
jects  of  love  are  persons  of  the  opposite  sex’. 
GIRLFRIEND,  SWEETHEART,  or,  'vithin 
the  framework  of  marriage,  WIFE.  There 
is  somewhat  more  emphasis  on  wife,  mar¬ 
riage,  and  family  by  the  American  groups, 
probably  because  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  Americans  tested  were  married.  For 
both  groups  it  has  a  strong  component  of 
SEX,  EROTIC  LOVE.  Nonetheless,  for  the 
U.  S.  group,  LOVE  appears  to  have  a  stronger 
social,  interpersonal  relations  connotation, 
as  suggested  by  the  components  GOOD 
TIMER,  FUN;  FRIENDSHIP,  PEOPLE  and 
TOGETHERNESS,  GIVING. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

Although  there  is  fundamental  agreement 
between  the  American  and  Korean  groups, 
the  Koreans  focus  on  the  opposite  sex 
as  indicated  by  the  component  GIRLFRIEND, 
SWEETHEART,  which  is  the  single  largest 
component.  Like  the  Americans,  the 
Koreans  convey  a  strong  connotation  of 
POSITIVE  FEELINGS,  AFFECTION,  and 
HAPPINFSS  and  has  a  similar  component 
of  SEX,  EROTIC  LOVE.  However,  there 
are  some  indications  that  for  the  Koreans 
the  focus  of  LOVE  has  not  only  a 
narrower  but  more  formal  elements  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  component  SYMBOLS, 
FORMAL  MANIFESTATIONS. 
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LOVE 

4  * 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 

Group 

Group  Scorn 
US.  Karon 

1.  GIRLFRIEND,  SWEETHEART.  This  strongest  Korean  component 
suggests  that  for  Koreans  LOVE  relates  first  of  all  to  members  of  the 
opposite  sex.  The  U.  8.  reaction  Is  similar  but  less  emphatic. 

Studant 

Work* 

Far  mar 

Total 

96 

m 

146 

403 

243 

261 

287 

761 

2.  AFFECTION,  HAPPINESS,  POSITIVE  FEELINGS.  The  weight  of 
this  component  Is  similarly  heavy  for  both  groups,  reflecting  very  similar 
reactions.  Nonetheless,  there  are  some  minor  differences  in  emphasis. 

StucHrt 
Wort tm 
Farmar 
Total 

1E3 

66 

81 

300 

143 

64 

97 

324 

3.  FRIENDSHIP,  °EOPLE.  Both  groups  refer  to  friendship  as  a 
close  synonym.  A  second  subgroup  of  responses  that  is  3 specially 
strong  for  the  Americans  refers  to  love  of  people,  every) odv. 

Studant 

Mortar 

F  armor 
Total 

47 

SB 

66 

162 

67 

67 

40 

174 

*.  SYMBOLS,  FORMAL  MANIFESTATIONS.  The  Korean  responses 
reflect  concern  with  expressions  and  manifestations  of  LOVE,  such 
ns  flower  and  pearl. 

Studant 

Mortar 

Farrmr 

Total 

13 

6 

19 

46 

19 

41 

106 

S.  PAIN,  SADNESS.  This  small  component  shows  the  negative 
consequences  of  unhappy  involvements.  The  Americans,  however, 
show  more  concern  with  the  lack  of  love. 

otudant 

Mortar 

Far  mar 

Total 

76 

31 

107 

66 

11 

9 

66 

6.  GOOD  TIME,  FUN,  MONEY.  This  component  1b  three  times 
stronger  for  the  U.  S.  than  for  the  Korean  groups.  The  U.  S.  focus  is  on 
entertainment  and  good  times,  while  the  Korean  emphasis  is  on  money. 

Studant 

Mortar 

Farmar 

Total 

73 

72 

26 

130 

36 

S 

E 

41 

7.  TOGETHERNESS,  GIVING.  This  is  a  stronger  U.  S.  component  that 
emphasizes  togetherness  and  sociable  human  characteristics.  The  Ko- 
rean  responses  stress  giving  anc  sacrifice,  qualities  of  adjustment. 

Studant 

Mortar 

Farmar 

Total 

62 

36 

49 

147 

36 

11 

36 

82 

8.  GOD,  COUNTRY,  FREEDOM.  There  is  a  similar  empoasis  on 
their  own  countries  by  both  groups.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
strong  U.  S.  component  stressing  God  and  religious  feelings. 

Studant 

Mortar 

Farmar 

Total 

58 

42 

61 

161 

25 

14 

9 

48 

9.  SEX,  EROTIC  LOVE.  Both  groups  apparently  place  a 
similar  emphasis  on  the  erotic,  sexual  connotation  of 

LOVE. 

Studant 

Mortar 

Farmar 

Total 

106 

60 

36 

201 

84 

47 

444 

175 

10.  MARRIAGE,  WIFE,  HUSBAND.  This  much  stronger  U.  S.  compo¬ 
nent  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  component  GIRLFRIEND, 
SWEETHEART.  The  greater  U.  S.  emphasis  may  stem  from  the  fact  that 
many  more  members  of  the  U.  S.  group  were  married. 

Studant 

Mortar 

Farmar 

Total 

183 

57 

101 

406 

57 

26 

56 

138 

11.  FAMILY,  HOME,  CHILDREN.  This  is  a  similarly  strong 
component  for  both  cultural  groups.  The  largest  single  response 

Is  mother,  especially  In  the  case  of  the  Koreans. 

Studant 

Mortar 

Farmar 

Total 

161 

317 

190 

668 

175 

274 

203 

662 

9tu6«nt  (US.  38%  K 

.otal  Group  Response  Scores  (us.  ss%.  * 

and  Percentage  Distribution  ,u^  **•" 

77%) 

31%) 

.  37%> 

Total 

976 

949 

776 

2701 

976 

806 

822 

2006 

l 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
LOVE:  «}•  (Sarang) 


1.  GIRLFRIEND,  SWEETHEART 


Rasponia* 

s 

"W 

girl 

36 

89 

girlfriend 

5 

- 

sweet  haert 

- 

Joyce  Barbi  1 

12 

39 

woman 

30 

33 

tamaia 

12 

mi'a  and  female 

- 

- 

ma-d#n 

har 

55 

6 

rs7 

(percent)  (231 

1  Lauf.  Sandy.  Jill 

(41) 

Korean  Group* 

Totals 

S 

uy 

_ 

16 

236 

16 

5 

122 

160 

118 

- 

3P0 

- 

- 

51 

- 

4 

- 

92 

4 

106 

75 

106 

12 

291 

13 

15 

28 

- 

56 

- 

7 

17 

- 

24 

55T 

537 

73T 

(31) 

(32) 

(37) 

Its) 

'30) 

•U£l 


r 

in 


29 


6 

ns 

I  136) 


The  Koreans  are  Inclined  to  view  LOVE 
mainlv  in  terms  of  relationships  to  the 
opposue  sex.  The  Koreans  score  nearly 
twice  as  heavily  on  this  component  as 
the  Americans.  It  may  be  erroneous, 
however,  to  interpret  the  difference 
in  strength  of  response  solely  as  a  matter 
of  cultural  difference  because  the  component 
MARRIAGE,  WIFE,  HUSBAND  shows  that 
there  is  a  very  sizable  U.  S.  reference  to 
wife.  This  response,  also  a  reference  to 
the  opposite  sex,  may  partially  balance  the 
especially  heavy  Korean  references  to 
unmarried  representatives  of  the  opposite 
sex  in  this  component.  Accordingly,  these 
two  components  should  be  considered  in 
close  relationship  to  ea:h  other.  Further¬ 
more,  as  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  sample 
was  married  while  none  of  the  Korean  sam¬ 
ple  was  married,  it  is  possible  that  at  least 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  U.  S, 
and  Koreans  are  not  culturally  determined 
differences  but  differences  between  married 
and  unmarried  male  subjects. 


2.  AFFECTION,  HAPPINESS,  POSITIVE 
FEELINGS 


Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tot*)i 

Retponeet 

S 

w 

K. 

affection 

29 

6 

16 

13 

17 

35 

46 

love,  mg 

- 

3 

9 

9 

3 

3 

21 

like 

6 

7 

11 

- 

- 

•• 

24 

feeling* 

25 

- 

17 

- 

- 

•• 

m2 

- 

pleasant.  pltasui# 

9 

- 

- 

- 

15 

)  4 

9 

29 

happiness 

20 

19 

17 

7 

15 

8 

51 

X 

heart 

13 

.. 

11 

9 

6 

5 

24 

20 

good.  -ness 

17 

11 

8 

- 

•• 

- 

36 

r?ca 

- 

- 

- 

7 

7 

8 

- 

22 

•  wee  t  nett 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

1 1 

purity 

- 

.. 

27 

•• 

- 

•• 

27 

eternal 

•• 

- 

- 

15 

- 

8 

- 

23 

forever  lasting 

7 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

14 

deep 

11 

•• 

- 

-- 

•• 

•• 

11 

•• 

true,  truth 

5 

- 

14 

7 

5 

21 

beauty,  -ful 

7 

6 

10 

17 

10 

5 

25 

32 

pretty 

- 

- 

- 

9 

22 

- 

31 

other* 

4 

rss 

12 

S3 

E? 

11 

ra 

53 

97 

3o5 

11 

524 

(percent) 

(51) 

(22) 

127) 

(44) 

(26) 

(X) 

(111 

(12) 

'oiKJf  Ij  o  joy,  wonderful 


Koraan  -constancy,  unconditional 


The  expression  of  positive  feeling  associated 
wi»h  LOVE  is  similarly  strong  for  both 
groups,  with  only  some  slight  differences  in 
emphasis.  The  sizable  U.S.  response  of 
good  and  goodness  probably  has  moral 
connotations:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Ko¬ 
reans.  From  the  Korean  students,  however, 
there  is  apparently  somewhat  more  concern 
with  the  constancy  and  stability  of  this  feel¬ 
ing.  Beyond  these  minor  differences,  this 
component  reflects  very  similar  concerns 
for  both  cultural  groups. 


3.  FRIENDSHIP,  PEOPLE 


U  S 

Groups 

Koraan  Gr 

oupt 

Totals 

Responm 

*5 

2 

nr 

frtend.  -thip 

9 

19  20 

38 

28 

22 

48 

88 

comrade 

9 

5 

- 

14 

people 

12 

17  5 

- 

34 

- 

human  beings 

.. 

15 

6 

•• 

21 

htpOif 

11 

- 

- 

11 

mala 

- 

- 

- 

14 

9 

23 

you 

14  6 

20 

teacher 

14 

9 

23 

other* 

3 

si  § 

5? 

37 

*5 

5 

T7T 

(percent) 

'other  U.S 

(29) 

(36)  (35) 

(38) 

(38) 

(23) 

(4) 

(7, 

companion-ship.  neighbor,  brotherly,  everyone, 
mankind,  seif.  ma.  myself,  mine 

Koraan  -  kapsun 
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The  content  cf  this  component  reinforces 
the  impression  that  for  the  U.  S.  group 
LOVE  is  not  limited  to  the  opposite  sex 
and  members  of  the  primary  group;  what 
is  involved  is  a  more  positive  general 
attitude  toward  people,  everyone.  The 
only  Korean  response  of  this  nature  is 
human  being.  As  was  observed  elsewhere 
( see  themes  SOCIAL.  COOPERATE  In 
Communication  Lexicon,  1971a),  the  Ko¬ 
reans  have  two  main  focuses  In  social 
relations:  one  on  primary  groups  and  the 
other  on  an  abstract,  impersonal  level 
illustrated  by  such  terms  as  nation  and 
mankind.  They  appear  to  be  generally 
indifferent  to  people  and  strangers  with 
whom  they  have  not  developed  personal 
connections. 


5.  PAIN,  SADNESS 


U  S  Grout* 

Koraan  Group* 

Total* 

R«POn«i 

S 

W 

TT. 

pe«n.  ful.l 

~  - 

14 

11 

-  25 

needed 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

want 

13 

- 

- 

13 

hate 

40 

24 

_ 

64 

oth»f2 

R 

7i  ~ 

7 

JT 

8 

TT 

9 

7 

12 

mi 

61 

86 

(percent) 

(7M 

129) 

(76) 

(13) 

(101 

(61 

(31 

2  Oth^  U  S.  muling,  tick 

Kor«n  lon*linttt.  sorrow.  tear*.  woun< h.  felwhood, 
with,  effort.  fighting.  death 

While  the  Americans  show  certain  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  lack  of  LOVE  and  stress 
the  need  for  LOVE,  the  Koreans  express 
concern  with  the  possible  negative  conse¬ 
quences  cf  LOVE.  In  such  responses  as 
fear,  sorrow,  and  mental  pain,  they  are 
apparently  preoccupied  with  ideas  that 
love  may  hurt  and  wound  one.  They  are 
apparently  concerned  with  the  possibilities 
of  falsehood  and  deception.  It  Ip  oossible 
that  the  American  emphasis  reflects  some¬ 
thing  of  the  often  observed  need  for  attach¬ 
ment,  involvement,  and  social  contact. 

As  reported  elsewhere,  the  highest  U.  S. 
cultural  priority  is  LOVE  ( Szalay,  1973). 

The  need  for  love  is  an  expression  of 
concern  with  the  lack  of  love.  Furthermore, 
the  need  for  love  being  partially  synonymous 
with  the  need  for  meaningul  relations  suggests 
that  this  observation  may  be  related  to 
Reisman'e  social  characteriiatio.is  of 
the  American  in  his  famous  book,  The 
Lonely  Crowd.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


Korean  references  to  mental  pain  and 
wounds  convey  romantic  connotations 
Reminiscent  of  traditional,  sentimental 
love  affairs.  This  impression  is  reinforced 
by  certain  Korean  references  in  the 
MISCELLANEOUS  component  such  as 
flower,  letter,  confession,  and  whisper. 

11.  FAMILY,  PARENTS,  CHILDREN 


Ratponaa* 

U  S.  Group* 

S — 

w 

Total* 

US  K. 

family 

69 

43 

51 

_ 

_ 

153 

.. 

mothar,  mom 

16 

87 

41 

67 

117 

91 

144 

275 

fathar.  dad 

6 

46 

22 

23 

18 

22 

74 

63 

parant 

31 

23 

13 

43 

40 

23 

67 

I'M 

child,  -ran 

31 

12 

20 

- 

- 

- 

63 

- 

ton  and  daughter 

- 

15 

7 

16 

- 

38 

baby 

- 

9 

- 

•• 

9 

ftittar 

- 

23 

13 

- 

15 

11 

36 

26 

brothar 

25 

9 

13 

21 

22 

34 

56 

brother  and  litter 

- 

- 

- 

14 

48 

18 

- 

80 

relative*.1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

ho  ma 

18 

47 

12 

- 

- 

- 

77 

- 

native  place 

_ 

~ 

- 

A 

203 

JL 

iffT 

3T7 

i§5 

lf5 

274 

665 

652 

(parcant)  (24)  (47) 

1.  re'.eted,  relation,  -ship 

(28) 

(27) 

(42) 

(31) 

(25) 

(25) 

For  both  groups,  the  strong  response  scores 
for  mother,  father,  and  parent  in  this  com¬ 
ponent  suggest  that  the  concept  of  LOVE  ap¬ 
plies  especially  strongly  to  parents,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nuclear  family.  Another  way  of 
stating  it  might  be  that  the  family  is  centered 
around  LOVE.  Similarly,  even  if  the  Koreans 
do  not  specifically  use  the  word  family  they 
make  very  frequent  references  to  the  key 
members  of  the  family. 

Both  cultural  groups  associated  LOVE  more 
with  mother  than  with  father;  the  Americans 
more  so  than  the  Koreans.  This  underlines 
the  previously  found  differentiation  between 
the  role  of  the  mother  and  the  father  In  the 
Korean  family.  In  the  Korean  family  the 
father  is  viewed  as  an  autocratic  figure 
while  the  mother  emerges  as  a  major 
source  of  LOVE.  Another  noticeable  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Americans  and  Koreans 
Is  the  greater  idm  cification  of  brother  and 
sister  by  Koreans  whose  family  concept  is 
somewhat  broader  (see  the  domain  FAMILY”). 
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GENERAL  FINDINGS  FOR  THE  DOMAIN* 


In  the  findings  on  the  "FAMILY1'  domain  there  are  consistent  response  trends  that 
reveal  culturally  characteristic  patterns  of  family  structure,  role  relations,  and  value 
orientations. 

The  U.  S.  focus  is  on  the  father  and  mother,  implying  not  merely  parents  but  also 
husband  and  wife.  The  Koreans  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  children  (Korean  800, 

U.  S.  600)  and  on  the  parent-child  relationship  (Korean  1,100,  U.  S.  700)  than  do  the 
Americans.  An  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  two  roles  of  the  same  level  (father- 
mother)  suggests  a  structure  promoting  equality,  compared  to  the  structure  capitalising 
on  the  relationship  of  unequal  roles  (parent-child)  which  involves  subordination.  The 
Koreans  describe  the  father  as  master,  and  head  of  the  family  (Korean  100)  and  place 
more  emphasis  on  father  0,800)  than  mother  0,400),  in  contrast  to  the  Americans,  who 
[dace  similar  emphasis  on  mother  0,400)  and  father  0,400). 

In  the  Korean  family  there  la  a  strong  sex  role  differentiation  between  male  anu  female 
members  (Korean  1,800,  U.  S.  500)  where  maleness  and  age  enjoy  preferential  status.  There 
is  consistently  more  Korean  emphasis  on  male  relatives:  more  references  to  brother 
(500)  than  to  sister  (200)  and  to  son  000)  than  to  daughter.  Generally,  the  Americans  give 
the  same  weight  to  male  and  female  relatives.  There  is  also  more  emphasis  on  the  older 
generation  by  Koreans  (300)  than  by  Americans  000). 

The  stronger  emphasis  on  relatives  by  the  Koreans  in  the  cultural  family  suggests  that 
the  extended  family  Is  more  characteristic  of  the  Korean  culture,  while  the  ruclear  family, 
limited  to  parents  and  children,  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Americans. 

The  organizational  characteristics  of  a  family  are  linked  with  specific  qualiiios  of 
relationships  between  toe  members  of  a  family.  The  Americans  emphasize  love  and 
friendship  as  the  main  family  ties  (U.  S.  2,300),  Implying  that  the  existence  of  tht  American 
family  is  dependent  on  the  personal  feelings  the  memberc  attach  to  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Koreans  place  less  emphasis  on  foe  lings  (1,600).  This  suggests  that  Koreans 
view  Family  as  a  social  unit  less  dependent  on  feelings-that  is,  as  a  more  stable,  institu¬ 
tionalized  unit,  whose  permanence  is  more  taken  for  granted. 

Specifically,  the  Koreans  refer  more  to  filial  duty  and  respect  than  do  the  Anvar  leans 
(Korean  500,  U.  S.  200)  which  suggests  traditional  ties  and  interrelations  that  involve 
subordination  rather  than  equality.  This  Korean  emphasis  on  tradition  is  consistent 
with  the  Koreans'  strong  concern  with  ancestors.  A  similar  type  of  relationship  between 
the  Korean  parent  and  child  is  consistent  with  the  toea  of  education  as  a  strong  function 
of  the  Korean  family.  For  the  Koreans,  age  and  maloness  are  recognized  personal  qualities 
that  have  distinct  status  implications  in  this  culture. 


*  The  numbers  in  brackets  represent  the  score  accumulated  by  the  particular  responses 
across  the  twelve  stimulus  themes  included  in  this  chapter  and  tie  following  six  related 
themes:  GOAL.  MATCHMAKER.  DIVORCE,  COOPERATION.  DESIRE,  and  HAPPINESS. 

The  procedure  by  which  score  values  are  obtained  is  elaborated  in  detail  in  Appendix  C. 
The  score  totals  presented  in  this  summary  provide  empirically  founded  indicators  on  the 
relationship  and  cultural  Importance  of  certain  response  themes  as  observed  across  the 
themes  used  in  the  representation  of  thic  domain. 
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The  Americana  make  consistently  heavy  references  to  goodness,  (Korean  100,  U.  S.  400) 
kindneaa,  and  features  of  likeabillty  and  aocfablllty.  For  the  Americana,  the  idea  of 
family  house  is  centrally  important  aa  a  place  for  living  together  (Korean  600,  U.  S.  1,300) — 
working  and  providing  aa  well  aa  entertainment  and  having  fun. 

In  the  U.  8.  conceptualisation  of  self,  there  ia  an  especially  strong  ego  component 
(U.  S.  600,  Korean  200).  This  individualistic  focue  is  underlined  by  the  contrast  produced 
by  a  concomitant  emphasis  on  "others".  In  the  Korean  case,  this  contrast  is  much  weaker 
(U.  S.  j,  Korean  100)  and  heavy  references  to  family  do  suggest  a  close  connection 
between  the  Individual  and  the  family.  This  suggests  a  self-image  strongly  fused  with 
the  family  and  supports  the  observations  of  Francis  Hsu  (1971)  in  respect  to  hlB 
characterisation  of  the  U.  S.  and  Far  Eastern  concepts  of  personality. 

The  five  themes  representing  family  values  are  generally  more  Important  for  the 
Koreans  than  for  the  Americans.  Most  of  these  traditional  concepts  and  values  apparently 
still  have  considerable  application  to  the  contemporary  Korean  family  aa  well  as  (o  society 
in  genera!. 

Tje  Korean  patrilineal  family  structure  is  supported  by  the  traditional  philosophy  of 
ancestor  worship,  by  the  virtue  of  filial  duty  and  respect,  and  by  the  traditional  concept 
of  authority. .  These  values  are  still  crucial  to  the  contemporary  Korean  family.  Our 
data  consistently  supports  this  conclusion. 

Emphasis  oc  the  male  in  the  Korean  family  (father,  grandfather,  ancestors,  uncles, 
and  brothers)  is  pervasive.  The  female  members  of  the  family  receive  consistently 
little  or  less  attention. 

This  does  not  preclude,  however,  strong  emotional  attachment  to  the  mc-ber.  The 
Korean's  attachment  to  and  love  of  mother  appear  at  a  level  of  intensity  matching  that 
of  his  American  counterpart. 

The  consistent  emphasis  among  the  Koreans  on  old  age,  on  the  elderly,  logically 
follows  from  their  high  cultural  values  attached  to  concepts  of  ancestors  and  filial  duty. 
These  concepts  underline  the  obligation  of  the  young  to  the  preceding  generations,  and  in¬ 
still  attitudes  of  subordination.  In  consonance  with  these  cultural  values,  respect  and 
authority  are  regarded  by  Koreans  as  essential  to  social  harmony  and  good  moral  character. 
Accordingly,  superordination- subordination  is  a  relationship  the  Koreans  perceive  as 
a  natural  order  of  the  social  world. 

Thus,  there  is  a  clear  Korean  tendency  to  incorporate  these  family  concepts  and  values 
and  framework  of  moral  philosophy  that  integrates  them  into  a  tight  cluster  of  principles. 
This  cluster  of  principles  Is  oot  merely  theoretical  and  abstract,  but  manifests  itself  In 
concrete  patterns  of  behavior  as  well.  The  Koreans  make  many  references  to  formal 
behavioral  norms:  politeness,  veneration,  rituals.  These  norms  and  regulations  that 
appear  to  be  purely  formalistic  to  the  outsider  emerge  in  the  Korean  situation  as  matters 
of  moral  character,  of  outer  indications  of  inner  reality. 
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For  the  Americans  some  oi  these  values — ancestors,  filial  duty — have  little  importance. 
Other  family  values,  such  as  reepect  and  authority,  make  more  sci.se  to  the  U.S.  groups 
and  receive  interpretations  that  reflect  certain  characteristic  dimensions  of  the  IJ.  S. 
frame  of  reference. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  love  •'merges  as  the  least  culture  specific  of  the  themes  analyzed 
in  the  domain.  Although  the  family  was  found  to  be  less  dependent  on  love  for  the 
Koreans,  the  findings  on  love  suggest  that  this  theme  is  equally  important  for 
for  both  groups  and  that  they  attach  similar  Interpretations  to  it.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  type  of  differences  Hsu  (1971a)  points  out  in  his  work  on  "Eros,  affect,  and  Pao.  " 
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CHAPTER  3 


DOMAIN:  "EDUCATiON" 


INTRODUCTION 

There  is  considerable  agreement  among  scholars  of  modernization  that  on  a  world¬ 
wide  seaie  education  is  probably  the  most  critical  single  factor  determining  whether 
people  of  a  particular  culture  will  become  involved  In  the  process  of  social  and  economic 
development  or  whether  they  will  remain  static  at  a  low  level  of  poverty  (Lerner,  1S57; 
Lasswell,  1951;  Dodge,  1961). 

Historically,  educat'  >n  has  long  been  an  especially  dominant  central  value  for  Koreans 
(Henderson,  1968).  Its  dominance  may  be  partially  attributed  to  cultural  tradition  and  by 
the  important  role  of  the  examination  system  in  acquiring  higher  status  in  the  social 
hierarchy.  However  some  elements  of  the  Korean  educational  tradition  such  as  focus  on 
formalities,  preference  for  abstract,  philosophical  eubjects  rather  than  the  technical, 
practical  ones  have  been  blamed  for  hindering  economic  development  and  social  progress. 

As  Kim  (1973),  an  outstanding  scholar  on  contemporary  Korean  education,  observes,  such 
feelings  were  strong  especially  among  Korean  intellectuals  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  "remarkable  changes  have  occured  recently  in  this  respect, 
it  is  a  strong  opinion  among  intellectual^  including  scholars  who  studied  in  the  United  States, 
that  Korean  education  suffers  from  the  ’lack  of  philosophy'  and  that  general  human  education 
is  more  important  than  the  professional.  " 

A  considerable  oortion  of  the  d.  S.  aid  to  Korea  is  designed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
promote  education  objectives.  Some  of  these  objectives  are  pursued  within  the  frameworl 
of  mili*ary  assignments  and  military  training;  others  are  directed  to  assist  modernization 
of  the  Korean  education  system.  Assignments  in  which  American  civiiian  and  military 
experts  advise  and  train  host  country  personnel  are  closely  related  to  the  educational 
process  in  that  the  success  or  failure  depends  tn  a  large  extent  on  our  ability  to  understand 
and  make  use  of  predispositions  concerning  education  to  promote  contemporary  educational 
and  training  objectives. 

As  a  relevant  example,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  civic  action  planners  have  properly 
recognized  the  high  prio  ity  of  education  for  Koreans  and  have  included  a  variety  of  education 
related  projects  in  their  programs,  such  as  school  buildings,  schcol  transportation,  and 
the  like.  The  success  of  these  programs  can  be  seen  in  the  actual  achievements  of  the 
programs  and  oy  the  amount  of  public  support  and  local  participation  these  programs  have 
mooilized. 

The  present  chapter  offers  primary  insights  into  the  Korean  and  American  frames  of 
reference  in  the  domain  of  education,  it  offers  empirical  information  on  Korean  cultural 
perceptions,  attitudes,  values,  and  priorities  that  are  likely  to  influence  their  decisions 
and  behavior  In  the  educational  field. 

THEMES 

The  themes  analyzed  in  thin  domain  include  the  following:  EDUCATED,  KNOWLEDGE, 
NTELLIGENCE,  TO  LEARN,  COLLEGE  SCHOOL.  TEACHER,  and  DEGREE. 
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U.S  and  Korean  Meanings 

EDUCATED 

A  *  3-  «: 


1.  LEARNING,  STUDY 
(US  13%.  K  25%i 


9  SCHOOL, COLLEGE 

(US  20%.  K  4%) 


8.  INTELLIGENT.  SMART 

(US  16%,  K  4%l 


7.  KNOWLEDGEABLE.  LEARNED 

(US  15%.  K  6%)  f  '  *i 


2.  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL 

(US  11%.  K  25%) 


,  ‘i 

v  /  /  / 


3.  TEmCHER.  STUDENTS 
(US:  8%.  K  21%) 


6.  GOALS:  DEGREE.  GRADUATION 
CJS  11%,  K  2%)\  V 


V/  4.  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  REFERENCES 

^  (US  1%.  K  9%) 


5.  MISCELLANEOUS 
(US  4%.  K  4% | 


TOTAL  scores 

US.  -  2210 
Ko'Pjn  *  1581 

D  U.S  Group 
m  Korean  Group 


U.  S  GROUPS 


KOREAN  GROUPS 


in  thi  U.S.  image,  the  EDUCATED 
person  appears  as  a  person  who  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  attendance  of  SCHOOL  and 
COLLEGE.  In  terms  of  his  most  outstanding 
qualities,  he  is  supposed  to  be  KNOWLEDGE¬ 
ABLE,  LEARNED  and  furthermore, 
INTELLIGENT  and  SMART.  These  com¬ 
ponents  show  strong  U.S.  emphasis  on 
formal  education,  knowledge,  and  the  learn¬ 
ing  process.  There  is  substantially  less 
emphasis  on  what  type  of  PEOPLE  are 
educated.  There  is  similarly  less  emphasis 
on  TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS,  especially 
STUDENTS,  as  outstanding  representatives. 


in  the  Korean  image  of  the  EDUCATED 
person,  there  is  an  especially  strong 
emphasis  on  the  process  of  LEARNING 
and  STUDY — that  is,  on  the  process  by 
which  education  is  achieved.  There  is 
a  similarly  strong  emphasis  on  PEOPLE 
IN  GENERAL  and  on  TEACHERS  and 
STUDENTS  in  particular.  There  is  rlso  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL 
aspects  of  education;  the  total  personality  is 
emphasized.  Apparently,  the  Koreans  are 
more  concerned  than  the  Americans  with  the 
social  implications  of  the  educational 
process. 
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EDUCATED 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Score* 
U.S.  Koraan 


1.  LEARNING,  STUDY.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  Korean  components 
It  is  also  faiuy  strong  for  tbe  American  groups.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  learning  process,  ways  by  which  education  is  achlaved. 

2.  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL.  The  Korean  emphasis  on  people  is  much 
stronger  than  the  American  which  suggests  that  the  Koreans  may 

be  more  Interested  in  the  personal  implications  of  the  process  than  in 


Student 

105 

62 

Worker 

85 

217 

Farmer 

90 

118 

Total 

280 

397 

Studant 

109 

221 

Workar 

57 

93 

Farmar 

78 

77 

Total 

244 

391 

the  objective,  intellectual  implications. 


3.  TEACHER,  STUDENTS.  More  specifically  Koreans  make 
emphatically  more  references  to  students  than  do  Americans,  and  they 
emphasize  the  teacher- student  relationship 

4.  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  REFERENCES.  This  is  almost  a  purely 
Korean  component  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and  moral  implications 
and  consequences  of  education. 

6.  GOALS:  DEGREE,  GRADUATION.  This  is  mostly  a  U.  S.  component, 
focusing  on  practical  goals  which  probably  represent  important 
motivating  forces. 

7.  KNOWLEGEABLE,  LEARNED.  This  component  is  especially 
strong  for  the  American  groups,  reflecting  an  American  tendency 
to  equate  knowledgeability  with  education. 

8.  INTELLIGENT,  SMART.  The  especially  strong  U.  S.  emphasis 
reflects  the  importance  assigned  to  intellectual  qualities. 


9.  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE.  There  is  an  especially  strong  U.S. 
emphasis  on  schools  of  various  types,  a  reflection  of  the  fact  that 
education  is  closely  synonymous  with  schooling. 


Studant 

80 

106 

Workar 

28 

128 

Farmar 

79 

94 

Total 

187 

328 

Studant 

- 

57 

Workar 

6 

40 

Farmar 

8 

54 

Totai 

14 

150 

Studant 

106 

25 

Workar 

58 

- 

Farmar 

87 

- 

Total 

261 

25 

Studant 

193 

33 

Worker 

77 

32 

Farmer 

69 

35 

Total 

319 

100 

Student 

130 

37 

Worker 

109 

- 

Farmar 

109 

20 

Total 

-H8 

57 

Studant 

150 

28 

Workar 

145 

39 

Farmar 

154 

- 

Total 

449 

67 

Student  (U.S.  41%.  K  38%l  912  596 

Work#r  (U.S.  28%,  K  37%)  615  582 

Farm  (U.S.  31%.  K  31%)  683  403 

Tot*  2210  1581 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


I  N'T  EH  BRKTATK  )N  OF  SELKCI  ED  C'O.MIH  iNKNTS 
EDUCATED:  -3-  ^  K?  £-  t  Kyovnk  Pntiin  ) 


I.  LEARNING.  STUDY 


U  b 

Groups 

Y  Cil  F 

40  Gt(. 

Toi.ii* 

5 

F 

5 

~?r~ 

u  s 

K 

4C  HoOllf^q 

6 

21 

27 

Vjin  vV**lt 

25 

24 

JO 

12 

23 

21 

79 

56 

IM(I  -ttj.  VW**M 

31 

7 

38 

Study 

8 

1  i 

1 1 

1 1 

16 

23 

30 

50 

«Vt>ik. 

9 

*> 

1b 

tract!  teaching  1 

26 

16 

26 

12 

5 

68 

17 

tnq 

8 

62 

26 

96 

{>' JCt  C*‘ 

8 

in 

7 

25 

relocation 

43 

lb 

58 

ttuifldmr 

3 

10 

18 

*  I V 

14 

14 

Ircfut.- 

13 

13 

*•  . 

6 

6 

et  ton 

7 

7 

book 

6 

1  7 

23 

Sub|“«.t 

12 

12 

trChn  'lyp 

14 

14 

vw«vd 

1 1 

1 1 

fiv 

35 

90 

62 

717 

m 

?5o 

397 

1  taught 

i  "Jl 

32) 

« ifi) 

1561 

(30) 

113) 

(75) 

This  component  is  vorv  st.  >ng  for  both 
groups,  but  it  is  cs|>cciallv  strong  for  the 
Koreans,  \fho  seem  to  show  strong  pre¬ 
occupation  with  the  process  of  education, 
ttoih  groups  emphasize  learning  and  study, 
i  he  heavy  Korean  response  traini.  .  may  *je 
a  reflection  of  military  experience,  since 
ihis  response  was  not  observed  previously 
previously  with  a  Korean  student  group 
tested  in  the  United  States.  1  here  is  a 
consi st- ntly  stronger  L  S.  emphasis  on  hooks 
a.ui  on  reading,  suggesting  an  emphasis 
or.  the  individualized  process  of  learning. 

It  is  probably  also  a  reflection  of  the  \mcr- 
iean  emphasis  on  intellectual  qualities 
in  the  context  of  the  educational  ,  rocess 
(See  C'omfxments  ?  and  9).  The  pre¬ 
occupation  with  formal  education  shown  by 
he  Korean  groups  is  strong  among  the 
workers  and  also  the  farmers,  while  the 
students,  who  are  involved  directly  appear 
to  emphasize  development  more  than 
formal  schooling  itself.  As  found  in  the 
previous  study,  the  Korean  student*;  are 
more  Inclined  to  conceive  education  not 
exclusively  as  a  matte*-  of  formal  schooling 
but  as  also  a  means  of  social  mobility. 


.‘I.  TEACHER.  STUDENTS 


Responses 

us 

Groups 

Kon 

NV  G< 

tQUpS 

To*a>s 

*S 

W 

P 

J 

w 

- F 

TT5^ 

K 

leachei 

31 

72 

53 

31 

'*6 

17 

106 

74 

ptolessoi 

19 

6 

4 

6 

29 

6 

scholar 

21 

14 

21 

14 

ip  ctof 

8 

14 

22 

P'HK.  |Jd! 

9 

9 

Stw1e.1t 

9 

?? 

46 

45 

53 

31 

144 

t>upit 

17 

17 

trainee 

_ 

M 

12 

.42. 

,0 

28 

79 

lOf 

)  28 

94 

1*7 

328 

*  percent) 

1.4.9 

1 15) 

147) 

f  37) 

139i 

129) 

'8) 

i21» 

The  especially  heavy  Korean  emphasis 
on  students  reflects  a  cultural  characteris¬ 
tic:  the  Koreans  tend  to  view  students  as 
a  part  of  the  intelligentsia  more  than  do 
the  Ameiicans.  Th.s  observation  is  in 
fundamental  agreement  with  mam  descrip¬ 
tions  of  students  in  developing  countries 
(Henderson, 1908;  Benda.  1962:  Kautskv, 
1962)  A  second  factor  that  may  contribute 
to  this  strong  emphasis  is  ‘he  traditionally 
important  relationship  between  teachers 
and  students  As  was  discussed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  related  themes,  especially 
with  FI l.l.M.  DU  TV.  the  concept  of  iemoto. 
the  teacher-disciple  relationship,  implies 
strong  subordination  of  the  disciple  to  the 
educational  authority.  This  >nccpt 
derives  from  Confucion  e  hies  and  estab¬ 
lishes  a  strong  relationsh  of  autuority 
subordination  between  lea  her  and  pupil. 


-L  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  REFERENCES 


US 

G-n., 

i’V 

K  r>* 

Gro 

‘PS 

T  r  1 

IjiS 

W 
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US 
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?■ 4 1 

6 

9 

14 

fa 

Of.3 

10 

?0 

c**a**r|*» 

10 

ill 

rriiH  !mv  eous 

9 

9 

18 

■  •-*,!»-;  f 

4 

6 

»G 

life  !!«•*,% 

10 

10 

sr  <_  rf*  i , 

u 

10 

19 

77 

l 

1 1 

-  •!  Npi  * 

8 
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9 

tr 
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55 

14 
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157 

37» 

771 

36 

it  ■ 
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fs 

k-A'i,Jr  JUSl-i 
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The  Korean  group  makes  more  num¬ 
erous  references  to  personality  character¬ 
istics  that  have  distinct  social  and  moral 
implications,  such  as  courtesy,  respect, 
and  character.  This  observation  reflects 
that  one  of  tne  basic  objectives  of  education 
in  Korea  is  to  cultivate  character  (Lee, 
1965).  This  philosophy  has  strong  histor¬ 
ical  roots  In  the  Confucian  idea  of  the  "man 
of  virtue"  in  whom  intellectual  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  moral  qualities  are  equally 
blended  (Sang-eun  Lee,  1962)  The  heavy 
Korean  response,  society,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  responses  nation  and  life 
tin  the  MIST  EL  LANEOL'S  component) , 
suggest  a  frequently  observed  Korean 
trend  to  emphasize  the  social  and  national 
implications  of  certain  processes  that  are 
frequently  viewed  by  Americans  as  purely 
in  the  context  of  the  individual. 


7.  KNOWLEDGEABLE,  LEARNED 


'■J  0 

C 

£L_ 

Ko> 

ej n  Gr 

Totj  s 

5 

irt 

v% 

► 

u  3 

— K 

*  '>q 

3 

3 

7 

U 

24 

4’ 

38 

is 

20 

24 

103 

77 

*  TVW 

78 

6 

34 

•vChn<?i«rd 

1 6 

b 

21 

tfi’p 

70 

20 

G1 

22 

13 

12 

1 1 

9 6 

23 

»*a  '»<*d 

3* 

1 1 

42 

V"  .  'erl 

4 

4 

f> 

35 

m 

77 

6§ 

53 

52 

339 

100 

’pfrr-ty 

•H7t 

'  23  * 

*  20) 

(33* 

>32 

35* 

MSI 

This  compinem  sh  >ws  a  strong  emphasis  on 
knowledge  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  American  groups  (Communication 
Lexicon.  1971a).  The  Korea.,-  place 
relatively  little  emphasis  this  component. 
The  greater  variety  and  weight  of  the 
American  responses  indicate  the  L.S-  focus 
on  the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  The 
l .  S.  group  apparently  equates  the  knowl¬ 
edgeable  person  with  the  educated  person. 
The  largest  L.S.  response,  learned,  rettrs 
to  formal  •'ducat ion;  this  is  made  furthe 
explicit  by  the  response  schooled. 


9.  SCHOOL,  COl  LEGE 


U  J 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tol»ll 

Responses 

Z 

W 

^  r 

ITS 

K 

school 

57 

91 

79 

28 

73 

277 

51 

university 

9 

9 

college 

/4 

34 

52 

160 

Harvard 

6 

6 

high  school 

4 

20 

23 

8 

47 

8 

middle  school 

8 

150 

M5 

154 

28 

39 

445 

57 

{percent) 

(33) 

1321 

1341 

1421 

1581 

.20) 

<41 

The  relative  veight  of  the  Korean  responses 
here  is  only  one-fifth  that  of  the  American. 
This  heavy  emphasis  rn  schools  reflects  the 
American  philosophy  that  equates  education 
with  formal  schooling.  As  King  (1966,  p.  24) 
observes:  "Nearly  everyone  immediately 
concerned  with  education  has  tended  to  think 
of  this  activity  almost  entirely  in  relationship 
to  school.  "  This  U.S.  emphasis  suggests  a 
distinctly  narrower,  more  specifically  focused 
conceptualization  of  education  by  Americans 
than  by  the  Koreans.  For  the  Koreans, 
especially  the  students,  education  apparently 
is  less  emphatically  a  school-oriented 
nativity  (see  Components  1  and  2). 
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U  S  and  Kwean  Mesnir^s 

KNOWLEDGE 


'I  3 

•0.  EDUCATION  KNOWING 


U.S.  GROUPS 

This  U.S.  interpretation  of  KNOWLEDGE 
lgrees  to  a  large  extent  with  the  Korean:  the 
differences  are  more  a  matter  of  emphasis  than 
of  substance.  To  the  Americans,  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  means  more  than  EDUCATION.  It 
implies  *e  forma]  schooling— SCHOOL, 
COLLEG  Americans  also  emphasize  very 
heavily  the  intellectuai  condition  of  KNOWL- 
EL4LE  by  heavy  references  to  INTELLIGENCE, 
UNDERSTANDING. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  interpretation  of  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
acquisition  of  KNOWLEDGE  bv  LEARNING, 
STUDY.  Koreans  also  emphasize  more  the 
role  of  the  teacher-student  relationship  as 
apparently  a  major  channel  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  KNOWLEDGE.  Social  and  behavioral 
references  are  heavy,  suggesting  that  for 
the  Koreans  KNOWLEDGE  has  important 
correlates  with  certain  personality  charac- 
te-istics  and  social  background.  Special 
emp^sis  on  POWER  and  MONEY  also 
suggests  a  stronger  emphasis  on  KNOWL¬ 
EDGE  as  an  instrument  for  achieving  cer¬ 
tain  specific  goals. 
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KNOWLEDGE 

_  *1  3 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  LEARNING,  STUDY.  Thie  is  one  of  the  strongest 

components  for  both  groups.  It  shows  the  emphasis  on  the  processes  by 
which  KNOWLEDGE  Is  accumulated,  it  is  especially  strong  for  the 
Koreans. 

2.  SOCIAL  AKD  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  The  Koreans 
emphasize  behcvr  -a1  characteristics  and  social  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  as  chars-*  <stic  correlates. 

3.  TEACHER,  STUDENT.  The  Koreans  place  s—jclal  emphasis  on 
these  two  groups  one  by  one  and  probably  also  in  their  relationship  to 
each  other. 

4.  GOALS:  POWER,  SUCCESS.  This  component  deals  with  goals, 
objectives,  benefits.  This  component  is  apparently  mere  salient  in  the 
Korean  taind. 

5.  SUBJECTS,  COURSEWORK.  There  iB  a  distinct  emphasiB  by  the 
Koreans  on  literature.  This  Is  probably  related  to  the  Confuci&n  ideal 
of  tl*i  educated  person. 

7.  BOOKS.  MATERIAL.  There  Is  somewhat  more  U.S.  emphasis  on 
b-yoks. 


8.  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE.  This  component  is  twice  as  strong  for 
Americans  than  for  Koreans,  it  shows  the  importance  assigned  to 
schools  ip  the  acquisition  of  KNOWLEDGE. 


qualities  as  apparent  prerequisites  for  accumula.ion  of  KNOWLEDGE  iB 
especially  salient  for  the  U.S.  groups. 

10.  EDUCATION,  KNOWING.  The  U  S.  groups  relate  KNOWLEDGE 
very  heavily  to  education,  which  In  the  U.S.  context  is  closely  synony¬ 
mous  with  schooling. 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studwe  (U  S  41V  K  in! 

(US  :  2911,  K  79V 

Farm*  IUS  30%.  K.  30V 
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interpretation  of  selected  components 

KNOWLEDGE:  'I  ^  (Chisik ) 


1.  LEARNING,  STUDY 
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This  is  the  strongest  cnmjxment  for  the 
Korean  groups.  It  is  also  very  sizable  for 
the  Americans,  especiallv  for  the  American 
student  group.  For  Americans  and  Koreans, 
learn,  learning,  and  study,  studying  are  the 
two  highest  scormg  responses.  Nonetheless, 
the  weight  of  the  Korean  responses  is  some¬ 
what  higher,  suggesting  preoccupation  with 
the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge.  A 
similar  emphasis  was  also  observed  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  context  ot  the  then  c  EPLCAT  ED. 

A  ‘inssible  explanation  for  tnis  stronger 
cone  :rn  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ma¬ 
tte  related  to  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
which  may  make  the  accumulation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  by  a  single  individual  in  a  developing 
country  increasingly  difficult.  Such  an 
explanation  appears  to  gain  some  support 
from  the  sizable  Korean  responses  hard  to 
acquire  and  effort. 

2.  StXTnl.  ANT)  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
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Not  only  does  this  component  have  many  t'mes 
stronger  weight  for  the  Americans  hut  also 
its  content  is  different.  The  smaller  group 
of  American  res|x>nses  suggests  a  general 
ixtsitive  evaluation  of  KNOWLEDGE:  it  is 
considered  good  and  needed.  The  Korean  re¬ 
sponses  are  similar  to  the  American  in 
respect  to  the  generally  positive  evaluation 
and  connotation;  however,  they  also  convey 
some  additional  concerns.  Some  sizable 
responses  like  much,  unlimited,  and  ahun- 
dance  reflect  apparent  concerns  with  the 
amount  of  knowledge.  Furthermore,  a 
second  group  establishes  apparen.  connec¬ 
tions  between  KNOWLEDGE  and  |iersonality 
and  behavioral  characteristics— character, 
courteous,  cultured.  The  sizable  responses 
cultured  and  educational  background  suggest 
that  the  Koreans  may  view  KNOWLEDGE 
in  connection  with  the  social  and  cultural 
background  of  the  person.  Emphasis  on 
personality  and  lielovior.il  correlates  of 
KNOWLEDGE  emerges  here  as  a  purely 
Korean  response  trend.  It  reflects  an 
educational  philosophy  which,  according  to 
Sang-eun  I  we  119(12),  reflects  the  t'onfucian 
idea  of  "rr.no  of  virtue"  characterized  bv  a 
combination  of  knowledge  and  proper 
personality,  character. 

TEACHER,  SIT  DENI 
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This  component  is  considerably  larger  for 
th(  Korean  group.  Especially  strut. g  is 
the  association  ot  teacNc i  s  and  professors 
with  KXt HVLEDGE.  This  focus  indicates 
that  teachers  play  an  es|>eciallv  important 
role  in  the  transmission  and  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  The  Korean  edi, rational 
system  has  frequently  been  characterized 
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as  teacher-centered:  in  the  past  "the 
student  was  the  passive  recipient  of  the 
professor's  wisdom  and  knowledge" 
(Underwood,  1963,  p.  38). 


4.  GOALS:  POWER,  SUCCESS 


U  S.  Group* 

Koreen  Grout 

Totals 

Rpiporisj 
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26 
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26 
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(201 
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M) 

(8) 

‘other 

U.S. 

hepmess,  use,  skill 

Korean  development,  imptovt, 

-men*,  attainment, 

realistic,  Ph  D  freedom,  recreabon.  Mamp!*, 
excellent,  ca 

1  his  component  is  especially  strong  for  the 
Korean  student  group.  These  responses 
suggest  that  KNOWLEDGE  is  considered 
generally  desirable  for  the  fulfillment  of 
certain  goals.  Especially  sizable  here  are 
references  to  might,  power,  success,  money. 
The  America-  responses,  far  less  numerous 
than  the  Korean,  all  come  from  the  student 
group.  Not  only  tlie  weight  but  also  the 
content  of  the  responses  suggest  that  the 
Americans  value  KNOWLEDGE  for  its  own 
sake  while  the  Koreans  value  KNOWLEDGE 
as  a  tool  for  achieving  desired  goals. 

As  Kim  (1973)  points  out,  there  has  been  an 
interesting  shift  s  nee  the  time  when  the 
United  States  developed  'the  great  philosophy 
of  pragmatism  or  instrumentalism  (and) 
Korea  was  a  country  where  knowledge  had 
been  valued  traditionally  for  its  own  sake.  " 
He  suggests  that  'the  United  States  has 
achieved  so  full  development  in  many  fields 
that  knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake  can  be 
luxuriously  pursued.  While  Korea  is  now  a 
developing  country  where  knowledge  for 
practical  purpo-^s  is  urgently  needed.  " 


9.  INTELLIGENCE,  UNDERSTANDING 


US 
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1.  thought,  ‘fill 


As  has  already  been  observed  in  the  context 
of  EDUCATED,  the  Korean  groups  apparently 
place  less  emphasis  on  intellectual  abilities 
than  do  the  U.S.  groups.  It  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  apparent  here  that  the  Americans 
see  a  strong  relationship  between  KNOWLEDGE 
and  such  intellectual  qualities  as  intelligence, 
brain  power,  smartness;  this  focus  seems  to 
reflect  the  American  philosophy  that  the 
primary  objective  of  education  is  development 
of  the  individual's  intellect. 

*0.  EDUCATION,  KNOWING 

-U  S  Groups  Ko  ftn  Group*  Totals 

rmpomm  5  w  f  5  nr  V  us — r 

fl)  75  4  7  35  38  .  3  15  7  5t 

<•«  ,  38  38 

know,  how,’  46  116  140  33  48  6’  302  81 

wiidom,  win  39  12  17  15  68  15 

Information  16  1g 

how  15  1& 

pabulum  Mood)  ?  _  _  12  12 

71*175337  95  5?  5 T  555  735 

Ip-rcpm)  (36)  (29)  1351  1461  (28)  (281  (78)  ill; 

•  -mg.  ledge.  -ledqeeble.  p.#cftc*i  .  known 
2  mental 


The  responses  of  both  culture  groups  reflect 
that  knowledge  and  education  are  as  inseparable 
as  knowledge  and  schojl  (Component  8). 
Nonetheless,  consistent  wi*h  the  trend  observed 
in  connection  with  the  theme  EDUCATED,  the 
present  component  reflects  especially  strong 
connection  between  education  and  knowledge 
for  the  U.  S.  groups:  education  is  more 
narrowly  focused,  involving  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  form  of 
schooling.  In  contrast,  the  Korean  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  broader,  involving  othei  nersonality 
characteristics  as  well  as  intellect  x^ee 
Component  2). 
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MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Gro>4> 


Group  Scoria 
U-»  Km 


1.  I.Q. ,  TEST.  The  Koreans  are  apparently  not  only  familiar  with  the 
relatively  new  concept  of  1.  Q.  and  its  assessment  by  terting,  but  they 
also  place  a  distinct  weight  on  it. 

2.  HEAD,  BRAIN,  THINK.  Both  cultures  localize  INTELLIGENCE  in 
the  head  »nri  view  thought  as  its  manifestation.  The  symbolic  value  of 
head  is  especially  strong  for  Koreans. 

3.  ABILITY,  CAPACITY.  In  its  Korean  conceptualization,  the  idea 
of  mental  ability  is  especially  salient. 


4.  DEVELOP,  DEMONSTRATE.  The  size  of  this  component  suggests 
that  in  its  Korean  conceptualize  ion  INTELLIGENCE  depends  a  great 
deal  cu  the  process  of  individual  development. 

5.  PEOPLE,  MAN.  Koreans  emphasize  1NTEI.I.1RENCB  as  a  human 
quality  mere  strongly  than  do  the  Americans. 

7.  WISDOM.  UNDERSTANDING.  There  is  a  similarly  string  relation¬ 
ship  both  for  Koreans  and  Americans  between  INTEI.I.IGENCE  and 
wisdom. 

8.  SPYING.  This  component  reflects  c  second  meaning  of  the  English 
word  INTELLIGENCE,  implying  the  collection  of  secret  information. 


9.  SCHOOL,  EDUCATION.  The  U.  S.  groups  view  INTELLIGENCE 
in  especially  close  relationship  to  the  problem  of  schooling  and 
education. 


10.  KNOWLEDGE,  LEARNING.  For  the  U.  S.  groups  there  is  an 
especially  strong  connection  between  knowledge  and  its  acquisition,  and 


11.  SMART,  BRIGHT.  This  strongest  U.  8.  component  is  formed  of 
intellectual  qualities,  some  of  which,  like  smart,  represent  close 
synonyms. 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 

INTELLIGENCE:  *|  tChinung) 


1.  l.Q.  .TEST 


U  S  Group*  Korean  Giqups  Totals 
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The  degree  of  Korean  familiarity  with  the 
idea  of  the  intelligence  quotient  is  somewhat 
surprising.  Sizable  Korean  references  to 
test  and  examination  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
actually  have  this  fairly  recent  concept  of 
psychological  testing  in  mind.  Their  emphasis 
on  l.Q.  is  relatively  even  higher  than  that  of 
the  Americans.  This  observation  has  to  be 
checked,  however,  against  the  broader  fi  .dings 
that  the  emphasis  placed  on  INTELLIGENCE 
is  substantially  higher  by  Americans  than  by- 
Koreans.  This  becomes  apparent  from  the 
comparison  of  the  total  response  scores: 

I'.S.  2,177;  Korean,  1.595.  The  dominance 
of  the  concept  of  INTELLIGENCE  for  the 
Koreans  is  substantially  lower  than  for  the 
Americans. 


2.  HEAD,  BRAIN  THINK 
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This  component  shows  preoccupation  with  the 
head  or  brain  as  the  part  of  the  body  where 
INTELLIGENCE  resides.  T  he  Korean  word 
"Tunoe"  means  both  head  and  brain  ("Tu" 
mca.t.'  head  and  "noe"  brain).  The  score 
for  head  is  a  combination  of  both  "mori" 

(head)  and  ’’tunoe”  (head  and  brain).  Head  and 
grain  have  become  symbolic  of  intellectual 
functioning.  In  a  certain  sense,  they  represent 
the  relatively  abstract  and  not  directly  observ¬ 
able  rofe-ent  of  INTEI  LICENCE.  As  the  data 


show,  for  the  Americans  the  brain  has  an 
especially  strong  symbolic  value.  For  the 
Koreans,  the  idea  of  head  is  the  equivalent. 
Koreans  place  somewhat  more  emphasis  on 
the  thought  process  in  general  and  memory  in 
particular. 


3.  ABILITY,  CAPACITY 
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35 

31 

27 

49 

93 

aptitude 

Capability 

i? 

14 

12 

»4 

cap^cty 

mate 

14 

1  7 

- 

14 

17 

talent 

13 

1  z 

gen.us 

52 

7 

9 

68 

prodigy 
abundant,  -ce 

9 

13 

9 

-12 

rn 

■57 

~  7f 

m 

E5 

& 

7? 

tpercent) 

172) 

1781 

150) 

129) 

121) 

13) 

•  13) 

This  Is  one  of  the  strongest  Korean  response 
components.  The  strength  of  this  component 
is  obviously  influenced  by  the  Korean  word 
used.  T  he  Korean  word  literally  translated 
into  English  conveys  the  idea  of  "intellective” 
ability”  (Kim,  1973). 


DEVELOP.  DEMONSTRATE 


Rcynniiej 


U  S  GfOufn 

s - w  r 


Korean  Gr 

“UP? 

Total 

s 

S 

vr 

t Tfi 

T 

6 

12 

7 

25 

8 

10 

18 

22 

18 

32 

8 

72 

20 

6 

6 

.32 

7 

f 

7 

55 

75 

53 

T 7  ‘ 

'54 

136) 

(30i 

I34» 

m 

(9) 

♦•monstiate,  iof> 
technique 

develop.  rn*nt  6 
efton 

«iCC«s  6 

T*  ~ 

liwrrenfl  f  100* 

As  with  the  component  ABILITY,  CAPACITY  , 
Koreans  place  more  emphasis  on  this 
component,  of  which  the  idea  of  development 
opears  to  be  the  core.  There  are  at  least 
tw-o  possible  interpretations  of  the  response 
development.  One  is  that  the  Koreans 
perceive  INTELLIGENCE  as  an  ability  that 
can  be  developed  and  increased  through 
education  and  experience  Another  possible 
explanation  is  that  for  Koreans  the  value 
of  INTELLIGENCE  is  to  facilitate  learning 
(Component  10)  and  human  development.  This 
second  interpretation  is  reinforced  by  the 
Korean  students'  strong  references  to  genius, 
which  indicates  that  Koreans  perceive 
INI  ELLiGENC  E  as  an  innate  faculty. 
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8.  SPYING 


US 

Group* 

Kor#*n  Group* 

Tot«li 

Rtipon-.e* 

5 

S  W  P 

TO.  If. 

•gent,  -cy 

7 

14 

31 

CIA 

16 

9 

— 

2s 

»FV 

26 

12 

- 

38 

FBI 

» 

21 

18 

.. 

39 

o’6cer 

•• 

8 

7 

- 

15 

•erfit 

work 

7 

7 

11 

11 

14 

other • 

3 

—  -  - 

tB  - 

(per  car  tj 

ro7h?f 

(221  (33)  (351 

US  -pottc#,  tecunty,  ‘>*,w>rinei,  operation 

(9) 

10.  KNOWLEDGE,  LEARNING,  STUDY 


RttpOOMS 

U  S  Group* 

Korean  G< 

roup* 

Tot*!* 

3 

tot 

(tern  mg  -#d 

24 

24 

31 

31 

7 

79 

38 

itudy,  mg 

20 

9 

11 

1 1 

11 

9 

40 

30 

reed,  ing.  -er 

7 

5 

12 

book 

- 

7 

6 

8 

13 

8 

tnfor matir  n 

14 

14 

know,  ••«.g,1 

TO 

100 

TO 

114 

TO 

27 

33 

73 

rt 

31 

m 

M 

142 

(percent) 

(31) 

(32) 

(-"'l 

(2  7) 

(511 

■22> 

(21) 

(8) 

I .  If  Gy  how 


This  component  is  uniquely  American, 
probably  because  while  the  word  INTELLI¬ 
GENCE  has  this  3econd  meaning  in  English, 
the  comparable  Korean  word  has  no  such 
meaning.  The  sizable  American  response 
spy  conveys  this  meaning  clearly.  The 
largest  additional  references  are  to  FBI, 
CIA,  and  agency.  These  are  agencies 
involved  in  the  collection  of  sect  informa¬ 
tion. 


By  far  the  strongest  :  sponse  from  the 
Americans  is  knowleogc  in  the  context  of 
INTELLIGENCE.  They  also  score  substan¬ 
tially  higher  on  learning  than  do  ‘he  Koreans. 
These  responses  clearly  indicate  that  in  its 
American  interpretation,  a  major  function  of 
INTELLIGENCE  is  to  facilitate  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  learning  process,  the  final  aim  of 
which  is  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
(see  Component  9). 


9.  SCHOOL,  EDUCATION 


Re*pcn*e* 

U  S  Group* 

Korean  Group* 

TOUII 

5 

W 

F 

5  w 

F 

ITS 

K. 

college 

11 

13 

22 

.. 

46 

IcfGOi.  mg 

14 

34 

28 

.. 

76 

educate,  -d.  -on 

41 

18 

22 

19 

.. 

81 

19 

teach,  -er 

10 

3 

10 

b 

icence.  ti*« 

- 

6 

- 

•  5 

.. 

6 

15 

doctor 

11 

•  ] 

Other* 

66 

_z 

99 

72 

16 

56 

TO 

3 

(percent) 

(28) 

(42) 

1301 

(88) 

(1 2t 

CD 

14) 

ottif '  U.S  ■  prolewo. 


KOff«n  -Career  tchoter  Ph  O 

The  American  references  to  school,  schooling, 
college,  and  to  education,  which  in  the  American 
culture  is  a  close  synonym  to  schooling,  sug¬ 
gest  the  close  relationship  which  Americans 
perceive  between  INTE  LL1GENCE  and  school 
performance.  This  relationship  is  probably 
influenced  by  the  widespread  educational  use 
of  Intelligence  tests  for  various  purposes. 
Although  most  of  these  tests  measure  more 
than  intelligence,  they  are  usually  designed  to 
show  the  level  of  knowledge.  This  faci  is  not 
always  clear  and  is  easily  overlooked.  This 
probably  contributes  to  the  opinion  that 
school  performance  can  be  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  such  tests.  Although  Component  2 
has  shown  that  the  Koreans  are  also  familiar 
with  intelligence  testing,  the  present  component 
suggests  that  they  apparently  see  a  less  close 
relationship  between  INTELLIGENCE  and 
school  performance. 
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U  S.  and  Koiran  Meanings 

TO  LEARN 

*  4-  b  * 


11.  STUDY.  TEACH 

(US  26%.  K  16%) 


10  EDUCATION.  KNOWLEDGE 
(US  18%.  K  12%) 

/ 


9.  UNDERSTAND.  INTELLIGENCE 

(US  12%.  K  7%) 

I  I 

B.  WORK.  EFFORT  ACHIEVEMENT 
(US  10%.  K  4%l 


1.  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY 
(US  11%.  K  16%) 


2.  TEACHER,  STUDENTS 

(US  6%.  K  12%) 


\ 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS 
(US  4%.  X  2%) 

\  X 


\ 

\  \  \ 

£  3  SUBJECTS.  SCOPE 

|  (US  8%.  K  10%) 

/  III 

4.  GOALS.  DESIDERATA 
(US  .'i%.  K  9%) 

/  / 

5.  BOOKS.  MATERIALS 

(US  3%.  r  7%) 

^  / 

6.  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL 

(US  0%.  K  4%) 


TO  I AL SCORES 
US.  =  2195 
Kniean  -  1 976 


\ 


Cl  U  S.  Group 
Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

STUDY,  TEACH  is  the  most  salient  U.  S. 
meaning  component,  focusing  on  the  diverse 
processes  of  acquiring  and  transmitting  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  emphasis  on  EDUCATION  and 
KNOWLEDGE  reflects  the  high  affinity  between 
learning  and  education  as  characteristic  of  the 
U.S.  group.  By  heavy  references  to  UNDER¬ 
STAND  and  INTELLIGENCE,  the  importance 
of  intellectual  qualities  and  capabilities  is 
emphasized.  Learning  is  not  merely  a  SCHOOL 
related  activity;  it  apparently  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  WORKING  and  funding  solutions 
to  problems. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  interpretation  of  LEARNING 
is  more  narrowly  limited  to  activities  in¬ 
volving  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES,  formal 
learning  processes;  especially  heavy  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  role  of  TEaCHERS  and  the 
relationship  between  TEACHERS  and  STU¬ 
DENTS.  Society  and  culture  are  emphasized 
not  merely  as  subjects,  but  because  learning 
has  social  arr’  ii’tural  implications.  For  the 
Korean  groups  inciting  is  an  emphatically 
GOA  L-oriented  activity  considered  essential 
to  success. 
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TO  LEARN 

*4 -t  J 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY.  Both  groups  emphasize  schools. 
but  the  Korean  emphasis  appears  to  be  especially  strong. 


2.  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS.  This  is  the  second  largest  Korean 
component,  suggesting  that  learning  is  viewed  in  close  connection  with 
the  leadership- student  relationship. 

3.  SUBJECTS,  SCOPE.  This  component  shows  to  what  subjects  the 
groups  attach  high  priorities.  The  U.  S.  empbaris  is  more  on  school 
subjects;  the  Korean,  on  society  and  culture. 

4.  GOALS,  DESIDERATA.  This  is  a  strong  Korean  component  and 
shows  t  distinct  emphasis  on  success,  for  which  learning  is  apparently 
consHsred  instrumental. 

5.  BOOKS,  MATERIALS.  Both  groups  make  heavy  references  to 
books  as  natural  source  material.  The  Korean  references  are 
stronger. 

6  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL.  This  small  but  distinct  Korean  component 
emphasizes  the  role  and  involvement  of  people. 


and  has  a  distinct  focus  on  use,  application.  The  Koreans  are  more 
preoccupied  with  certain  motivational  aspects. 

9.  UNDERSTAND,  INTELLIGENCE.  This  component  shows  an 
especially  strong  U.  S.  emphasis  on  the.  intellectual  requirements 
involved  in  LEARNING. 

10.  EDUCATION,  KNOWLEDGE.  TO  LEARN  appears  to  be  closely 
synonymous  with  education,  especially  in  its  U.S.  conceptualization. 


11.  STUDY,  TEACH.  This  heaviest  U.  S.  component  contains  several 
synonyms  and  reflects  an  emphasis  on  teaching. 


Group 


Group  Sooth 
VS.  Korean 


Student 

73 

134 

Work* 

9S 

92 

Farm* 

134 

96 

Tout 

740 

324 

Student 

48 

54 

Work* 

45 

60 

Farm* 

28 

120 

Total 

121 

734 

Student 

36 

66 

Work* 

58 

66 

Farm* 

79 

60 

Total 

173 

194 

Student 

36 

113 

Work* 

30 

38 

Farm* 

- 

28 

Total 

66 

177 

Student 

25 

60 

Work* 

15 

30 

Farm* 

26 

41 

Total 

68 

131 

Student 

47 

Work* 

- 

22 

F*m* 

- 

7 

Totrl 

“ 

78 

Student 

87 

43 

Work* 

87 

32 

Farm* 

42 

11 

Total 

216 

86 

Student 

154 

23 

Work* 

43 

49 

Farm* 

60 

70 

Total 

257 

142 

Student 

179 

80 

Work* 

/  L 

64 

F*m* 

138 

75 

Total 

232 

239 

Student 

706 

90 

Work* 

211 

117 

Farm* 

152 

120 

Total 

569 

327 

Studant 

IU6.  39%.  K  37%) 

866 

734 

Work* 

(U.S.  32%.  K  30%) 

696 

604 

Farm* 

(US.;  29%,  K  32%) 

S34 

638 

Total 

2196 

*976 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  l-'ercentage  Distribution 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
!0  LEARN:  “il  -9-  fc-  >i  (  Pounun-koi ) 


1.  SCHOOL,  INIVERSITY 


U.S.  Groups 

Kcm 

•an  G) 

uups 

Tota»s 

Responses 

W 

■§ 

W 

F 

Us 

K 

College 

7 

g 

13 

school 

66 

98 

63 

120 

92 

90 

227 

302 

umversit* 

14 

14 

classroom 

8 

8 

73 

§8 

5§ 

?34 

9? 

98 

240 

524 

(percent) 

130) 

(41) 

(29) 

(41) 

(28) 

130) 

(11) 

(If 

The  especially  numerous  Korean  references 
to  school  probably  reflect  a  culturally 
characteristic  conceptualization  of  learning 
as  an  activity  limited  mainly  to  the  school 
situation.  As  has  been  observed  previously 
in  the  context  of  the  theme  EDUCAT ED.  the 
concept  of  education  appears  to  be  a  more 
narrowly  school-related  activity  in  its 
American  interpretation.  That  learning  in 
its  Korean  conceptualization  is  also' primarily 
school-related  is  suggested  by  the  numerous 
Korean  references  to  teachers  and  the 
strong  emphasis  on  the  teacher- student 
relationship  (see  Component  2).  A  wider, 
but  nonetheless  school-related,  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  learning  by  the  American  groups 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  from 
Component  8,  WORK,  EFFORT,  ACHIEVE¬ 
MENT,  which  suggests  that  Americans  have 
3  strong  applied  emphasis  in  connection  with 
learning— that  it  involves  finding  solutions, 
working  out  methods;  that  is,  generally 
coping  with  problems  of  life. 

2.  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS 


Responses 

U  S 

Group 

s 

Kori 

tan  Gr 

Qups 

Totals 

"3 

to 

T 

"3 

~7T 

us 

professor 

6 

6 

student 

10 

7 

15 

13 

27 

17 

55 

teacher,  -s 

32 

38 

28 

28 

39 

63 

98 

130 

scholar 

5 

5 

7 

17 

s«*n  iO' 

6 

9 

15 

educator 

3 

3 

discin'** 

60 

1  ** 

14 

48 

4b 

75 

54 

120 

iTi 

2.34 

fi  r*.  •  -  tl 

(4Q) 

(37) 

(235 

*73) 

*26) 

(51) 

16) 

(12) 

The  Korean  responses  in  this  component  are 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  U.S.  responses. 
Koreans  relate  the  concept  TO  LEARN 
mainly  to  schooling  and  in  this  context  the 
role  of  teachers  appears  very'  important. 
This  is  observed  repeatedly  by  various 
scholars  in  the  field  (Underwood,  1963; 


Hang-yung  l.ee,  1965).  The  high  salience  of 
the  responses  teachers  and  students  seems 
to  reflect  the  culturally  characteristic 
teacher-pupil  relationship  that  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  somewhat  authoritative  Susun- 
kwa  Checha  idea,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  set  a  superior  example  and  the 
disciple  to  follow  it.  Interestingly,  the  Korean 
wo.kers  and  farmers  are  stronger  in  this  than 
the  students  (see  Component  11). 


3.  SUBJECTS,  SCOPE 


us. 

Groups 

Korean  Gr 

oups 

Totals 

Responses 

5 

W 

3 

w 

"~F 

u  s. 

K 

English 

14 

14 

lesson 

.. 

2T 

- 

20 

verb 

18 

18 

technique 

25 

25 

50 

trade 

5 

10 

10 

25 

society 

.• 

6 

6 

13 

25 

culture 

9 

29 

15 

53 

Me 

17 

17 

red  light 

13 

13 

everything 

5 

6 

9 

20 

something 

9 

9 

18 

more 

14 

9 

23 

endless,  ness 

15 

15 

ether  * 

_8 

22 

6 

2 

j 

35 

36 

58 

/9 

66 

68 

60 

173 

104 

(percent) 

(21) 

(34) 

146) 

(34) 

(35) 

131) 

(8) 

(10) 

other  'JS  swim.  tng.  fart,  skill,  all.  much 


Korean  mcs<C.  science.  se* 

This  component  deals  with  the  subjects  to 
which  both  groups  assign  priorities. 

Neither  group  is  very'  articulate  in  this 
respect.  Generally  the  Ane  rican  res|x>nses 
concern  subjects  that  are  more  school- 
oriented  while  the  Koreans  appear  to  be 
concerned  with  technique— skill  or  trade. 

The  references  to  technique  by  the  Korean 
workers  and  farmers  may  reflect  a 
practical  necessity  for  acquiring  skills 
rather  than  general  schooling,  l  he 
emergence  of  these  responses  and  the 
absence  of  letter  may  be  an  indication  o> 
the  rising  value  of  the  trade  ski'  s  ir.  this 
fast  industrializing  country  against  the 
traditional  value  placed  on  'letter*  dness"  nr  the 
the  Pterary  classics  (McCune,  1966:  Com¬ 
munication  Lexicon,  1971a! .  The  Korean 
references  to  society  and  culture  are 
probahly  a  reflection  of  their  cultural 
identity,  homogeneous  and  collective  as  well. 
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4.  GOALS,  DESIDERATA 

U.S.  Group*  Korun  Group*  Totals 

Responses  S  W  f"  5  7T  T  u  5 


10.  EDUCATION,  KNOWL  EDGE 


Responses 


Korean  Groups 


Totals 


good,  better 

16 

16 

necessary,  -ity 

20 

.. 

job 

12 

12 

love 

14 

14 

money 

i0 

scholarship 

0 

6 

9 

fore?  (strength) 

- 

10 

•• 

- 

property 

10 

success 

44 

22 

17 

other* 

24 

21 

i! 

35 

35 

Ti3 

35 

% 

66 

(percent) 

(54) 

(45) 

(64) 

(2D 

(16‘ 

(3) 

*  other  U  S 

-progross,  important,  needed,  deg; 

ee 

Korean  process,  peace,  happiness 


educate,  -d 

60 

17 

5 

77 

20 

ed*  cation 

19 

12 

28 

8 

12 

1  7 

59 

37 

schooling 

4 

4 

know,  mg 

20 

21 

33 

14 

24 

16 

74 

64 

10 

knowledge 

37 

26 

44 

58 

48 

42 

1C.’ 

14R 

23 

experience 

37 

28 

66 

10 

wisdom 

6 

6 

10 

TO 

% 

§0 

84 

75 

.192 

239 

83 

(percent) 

(46) 

119) 

(36) 

(33> 

(35» 

131) 

(18) 

1121 

This  component  is  especially  strong  for  the 
U.S.  group.  It  shows  the  strong  connection 
that  exists  for  the  U.  S.  group  among  educa¬ 


This  component  is  nearly  three  times  stronger 
for  the  Koreans  than  tor  the  Americans. 
Especially  heavy  Korean  references  to  success 
suggest  that  in  the  Korean  mind  learning  has 
a  strong  instrumental  value  as  being  essential 
to  success  (Paik  Hyun-ki,  1368).  Both  groups 
appear  to  value  learning  as  something 
desirable,  but  the  distribution  of  the  responses 
suggests  that  learning  is  valued  for  its  own 
sake  by  the  Americans  and  more  for  its 


tion,  learning,  and  kno  vledge,  as  was  ob¬ 
served  in  connection  with  KNOWLEDGE  and 
EDUCATED.  This  finding  follows  logically 
from  the  previous  observations,  according  to 
which  education  is  fundamentally  synonymous 
with  formal  schooling  for  ;l»c*  U.S.  group. 

For  the  Korean  group,  however,  the  concept 
of  education  is  broader,  including  not  only  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality  and  character  as  well. 


utility  bv  the  Koreans. 
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U.S  and  Koran  Meanings 
COLLEGE 
i 


1.  SCHOOL.  UNIVERSITY 
(US  13%.  K  28%) 


11.  GRADUATION.  DEGREES 
(US  21%.  K  5%) 

/  X 

10.  EDUCATION.  LEARNING 
(US  19%.  K  9%) 


/  /  / 

9.  SPORTS.  FUN.  SOCIAL  LIFE 
(US.  10%.  K  1%| 

I  I  . 

&  BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 
(US:  7%.  K  4%) 

\  \  \ 


2.  PROFESSOR.  STUDENT 
(US  16%.  K  20%| 


w.  BOOKS .  COURSES 
(US:  5%.  K:  11%) 

I  I  I  I 


4.  CULTURE.  PERSONALITY 
(US  2%.  K:  8%l 

/  /  / 

5.  LOCATION.  ADMINISTRATION 


total  scores 

JS.  =  2944 
Korean  =2319 

0  U.S.  Group 
£3  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  American  image  of  COLLEGE 
shows  a  great  deal  of  overlap  with  the 
Korean  image.  For  both  it  is  synonymous 
witi.  SCHOOL  and  involves  LEARNING, 
which  in  the  American  context  is  closely 
synor.ymous  with  EDUCATION.  It  involves 
the  relationship  between  PROFESSORS 
and  iTTUDENTS.  The  Americans  are  modi 
more  preoccupied  with  SPORTS,  FUN, 
SOCIAL  LIFE  as  correlates  of  education, 
and  tiey  emphasize  BOOKS  and  Individual 
studies  more  heavily  than  the  long-range 
effect  of  education  in  terms  of  WORK  and 
MONEY  or  the  more  immediate  concern 
of  GRADUATION  and  DEGREES. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

For  the  Korean  groups  there  is  a 
closer  synonymity  between  UNIVERSITY 
and  COLLEGE,  and  there  is  more  emphasis 
on  course  work  and  examinations.  Further¬ 
more,  certain  general  human  values  attract 
more  attention  in  the  broader  context  of 
observing  CULTURE  and  developing 
PERSONALITY.  The  scenery  of  the 
campus— BUILDINGS,  FACILITIES— 
receives  less  attention.  There  are  heavy 
references  to  PROFESSORS  as  well  as  to 
STUDENTS.  There  is  also  somewhat  less 
emphasis  on  DEGREES  and  very  little 
on  GR  ADUATION. 
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COLLEGE 

H  3. 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY.  This  is  an  especially  strong  Korean 
component,  It  shows  the  synonymity  of  COLLEGE  with  school  for 
both  and  particularly  with  university  for  the  Korean  group. 

2.  PROFESSOR,  STUDENT.  This  component  is  very  strong  tor  bc*h 
cultures.  The  U.  S.  responses  include  Bizable  references  to  girlB, 
implying  college  girl. 

3.  BOOKS,  COURSES.  The  U.  8.  emphasis  on  books  and  studying  is 
strong  while  the  Koreans  have  an  additional  focus  on  ooursework  and 
lectures. 

4.  CULTURE,  PERSONALITY.  This  is  mostly  a  Korean  component 
that  reflects  on  the  impo-tanco  Koreans  attach  to  COLLEGF  s  an 
instrument  for  promoting  human  values  and  developing  personality. 

5.  LOCATION,  ADMINISTRATION.  Koreans  apparently  identify 
COLLEGES  with  their  locations.  They  also  recognise  certain  roles, 
characteristics  Involved  in  administration. 

7.  WORK,  MONEY.  This  component  deals  with  matters  related  to 
jobs  and  financing.  It  is  stronger  for  the  Americans  than  for  the 
Koreans. 

8.  BUILDUP  3,  FACILITIES.  This  is  primarily  *  U.  S.  component 
with  attent'  i  centered  on  campus,  dormitory,  and  classroom. 


9.  SPORTS,  FUN,  SOCIAL  UFE.  This  is  a  sizable  and  mostly  U.  S. 
component.  It  reflects  the  importance  of  COLLEGE  beyond  the 
narrow  context  ot  learning. 

10.  EDUCATION,  LEARNING.  This  component  is  especially  strong 
for  the  U.  S.  groups.  It  supports  the  previous  observation — that  for 
the  Americans,  education  is  closely  synonymous  with  formal  schooling. 

11.  GRADUATION,  DEGREE.  These  emerge  as  immediate  goals  of 
college  education,  and  are  especially  stressed  by  the  U.S.  groups. 


Group 

Group  Scorn 
US  Korean 

Studant 

79 

i  0 

Worfcar 

118 

Farmar 

111 

260 

Total 

308 

056 

Studant 

127 

1S4 

Worfcar 

185 

143 

Farmar 

1.4 

127 

Total 

481 

454 

Student 

77 

103 

Motter 

48 

91 

Firmer 

32 

« 

Total 

157 

258 

Student 

17 

1U0 

Mutter 

27 

25 

Farmer 

11 

56 

Total 

56 

181 

Studant 

6 

57 

Torttar 

- 

51 

Farmar 

6 

68 

Total 

14 

174 

Student 

88 

48 

Workar 

31 

- 

Farmar 

87 

10 

Total 

184 

58 

Studant 

101 

89 

Worfcar 

62 

7 

Farmar 

54 

10 

Total 

’17 

88 

Student 

164 

19 

Mortar 

37 

8 

Farmer 

86 

- 

Total 

290 

25 

Studant 

232 

e* 

Worfcar 

165 

41 

Farmar 

159 

82 

Total 

586 

207 

Student 

286 

21 

Mortar 

167 

69 

Farmer 

ISO 

38 

Total 

612 

126 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student  (US-  40%,  K. 
Mutter  (U  S  »%,  K. 
Fen*  (US..  30%,  K 


37%) 

1181 

865 

30%) 

877 

702 

32%) 

888 

752 

Tote 

2944 

2319 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
COLLEGE:  cjj  i  (Tehakkyo) 


I.  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY 


US  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Res  ponies 

s 

T 

fr 

5“ 

W 

r 

ul- 

K 

university 

28 

8 

31 

98 

84 

36 

213 

college 

43 

73 

66 

179 

school  ng 

39 

113 

86 

50 

57 

72 

238 

179 

pt  >mar  y 

.. 

8 

6 

14 

m  idd'e 

14 

10 

24 

high 

5 

6 

8 

16 

5 

30 

OuQuesne  Umv 

12 

12 

Penn  State 

17 

17 

Harvard 

10 

10 

0*<ord 

Til 

5 

6 

79 

in 

140 

255 

260 

aoe 

655 

{percent} 

(26. 

(381 

(36) 

(21) 

.-*) 

!40) 

(101 

1281 

There  is  considerable  agreement  up  to  a 
point;  both  the  American  and  the  Korean 
groups  make  heavy  references  to  school, 
schooling,  reflecting  that  for  both  culture 
groups,  COLLEGE  is  a  type  of  school. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinct  difference 
embodied  by  the  very  heavy  Korean 
reference  to  universit  •  and  college — that 
is,  to  institutes  of  higher  education.  One 
partial  explanation  is  that  the  word 
"Chonmun  Hakkyo"  (literally  specialist 
school)  was  translated  Lnto  "college"  here. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  make  references  to  university  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  This  is  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  Americans  most  frequently  use 
university  in  combination  with  the  names  of 
specific  institutions,  such  as  University 
of  Illinois,  University  of  Maryland;  but 
at  any  rate,  university  is  rarely  used  in  a 
generic  sense. 


2.  PROFESSOR,  STUDENT 


U.S  Groups 

Korean  Gf 

Pups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

s 

■/r 

r 

us 

K 

ptofeiv)- 

46 

54 

21 

62 

34 

22 

121 

138 

reach,  e»  ing 

17 

37 

48 

21 

14 

25 

102 

60 

k-cturer 

3 

7 

4 

14 

student 

13 

43 

41 

29 

54 

58 

97 

141 

nteUettua* 

5 

39 

9 

5 

48 

grt 

17 

a-1 

45 

7 

.. 

105 

7 

youth 

14 

9 

23 

eye  and  woman 

19 

- 

19 

people 

12 

15 

27 

Othc;  * 

12 

8 

4 

4 

_2* 

122 

1 51> 

174 

184 

143 

127 

4P1 

454 

(percent) 

(25) 

(38) 

(36) 

(41) 

(31) 

(28) 

(16) 

(20) 

’other  ‘J  *>  dean.  bo*,  co  ed 


Korean  dran 

Although  Korean  references  to  the  student- 
teacher  relationship  is  usually  stronger  than 
the  American,  here  the  differences  are  not 


too  dramatic.  After  a  closer  look,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  difference  may 
be  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that 
American  groups  made  sizable  references 
to  girl ,  implying  college  girl,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  also  to  co-ed  and  boy.  These 
references  are  apparently  somewhat 
different  in  nature  from  those  that  empha¬ 
size  the  teacher-student  relationship.  It 
is  somewhat  questionable  whether  most  of 
these  responses  may  not  be  more  properly 
categorized  in  the  context  of  the  component 
SPORTS,  FUN,  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


3.  BOOKS,  COURSES 


Responses 

US 

Groups 

Korean  G’O 

i£5 

T 

Ul 

-aiS 

"5 

W 

r 

3 

HE 

nr- 

xrr 

►' 

specialty,  held* 

„ 

21 

24 

29 

74 

graduate  course 

5 

23 

15 

43 

.ubject.  major 

6 

- 

8 

- 

14 

*e»f.  exam-mation  14 

14 

14 

14 

book,  note- 

33 

25 

18 

11 

19 

9 

76 

39 

lecture 

32 

3 

35 

research 

10 

11 

*>1 

thesis 

grade 

10 

8 

11 

- 

18 

11 

other* 

14 

77 

1b 

48 

35 

13 

103 

5i 

-3 

64 

35 

IT? 

£ 

1  percent  1 

(49) 

(31) 

(20) 

(40) 

(.35) 

I75i 

(5) 

nil 

« oT  study 

2  ot’WT  US  'iberai  arts,  math.  law.  board,  reading 
Korean  liter®,  ’e.  science .  section 


’he  distribution  of  the  American  re- 
ponses  suggests  a  strong  focus  on 
Pidying  and  books.  There  is  a  similar 
vorean  focus,  but  the  Koreans  also  make 
leavy  references  to  field  of  study, 
graduate  schools,  suggesting  concern  with 
specialization.  They  also  make  sizable 
references  to  lecturing.  This  emphasis 
on  coursework  and  lectures  seems  to 
support  Underwood's  (1953)  observation 
that  Korean  teaching  has  a  strong  orien¬ 
tation  toward  examinations  and  lectures 
with  little  reliance  on  books,  which  are 
fairly  scarce,  expecially  in  institutions 
of  higher  education.  As  Underwood 
f  1 9R3k  p.  39)  puts  it:  "Daily  recitation, 
term  papers,  book  reports,  and  composi¬ 
tions — the  production  of  academic  material 
by  the  students  themselves — are  virtually 
unknown. " 
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4.  CULTURE, 

PERSONALITY 

Re*poo*«s 

US 

* 

Group! 

Korean  G* 

oupi 

TouH 

w 

F 

5 

TT5~ 

~TC 

development.* 

„ 

4 

7 

1 1 

ftw  -dorr  ly 

- 

13 

12 

25 

glory  pndt 

- 

14 

.. 

14 

ucred  ness 

7 

7 

truth 

- 

18 

18 

culture,  d 

- 

- 

7 

10 

18 

35 

personality 

- 

11 

.. 

19 

30 

love 

- 

26 

9 

35 

good  great 

6 

- 

- 

e 

6 

6 

tmjf  t 

8 

21 

11 

- 

.. 

40 

experience 

17 

27 

7T 

Too 

2t 

56 

55 

TST 

(percent) 

<311 

(49) 

(20) 

(551 

(14) 

(31) 

(2) 

(8) 

1  success 

This  component  shows  a  certain  -»m- 
ohasis  on  diverse  nonintellectual 
correlates  of  college  education,  at  least 
as  they  are  perceived  by  the  Korean 
groups.  The  Korean  student's  emphasis 
is  especially  heavy  on  this  component. 

Some  of  the  reactions  express  positive 
evaluations  like  love,  freedom,  free,  great. 
Another  group  of  responses  express  re¬ 
lated  values  like  truth,  f-eedom  and 
a  third  group — references  to  personality 
culture,  cultured —  deals  with  the  entire 
personality,  character.  These  observation! 
are  fairly  consistent  with  those  made  in  the 
context  of  EDUCATED.  SCHOOL,  and 
KNOWLEDGE,  where  there  was  found  to 
be  a  consistent  trend  to  express  interest, 
beyond  the  purely  intellectual,  also  in 
certain  moral  values  and  personality- 
related  characteristics  that  result  from  the 
educational  process  (Lee  Sang-eun,  19621 
The  emphasis  on  character  development 
traditionally  derives  from  the  Confucian 
idea  of  becoming  a  man  of  virtue,  one 
who  excels  in  intellectual  accomplishments 
and  moral  qualities. 


7.  WORK,  MONEY 


U  S 

G*oups 

Kor— n  Group! 

Tot»i> 

Responses 

“3 

W 

3 

r 

US 

K 

money 

19 

17 

33 

16 

10 

69 

26 

tu'f«on 

*• 

9 

- 

9 

job 

7 

9 

6 

5 

22 

5 

employment 

22 

77 

40 

5 

19 

64 

economy 

_ 

5 

“55 

31 

67 

48 

m 

TO 

55 

(percent) 

(401 

(19) 

(41) 

(83) 

(17! 

(5) 

(2) 

Both  of  these  issues  are  more  heavily 
emphasized  by  the  American  groups.  All 
three  American  groups  refer  to  money. 
although  it  is  somewhat  ambiguous  whether 


they  have  in  mind  the  expenses  associated 
with  college  education  or  whether  they 
consider  the  utility  of  college  as  a  means 
to  earn  money.  Probably  the  first 
interpretation  is  more  valid,  because 
there  is  a  small  but  distinct  reference 
to  tuition,  which  shows  explicit  coneern 
with  the  expenses.  References  to  job  and 
work  can  also  be  interpreted  in  two  ways, 
but  here  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
American  students  had  in  mind  primarily 
the  lob  and  work  opportunities  which 
result  from  college  education.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  the  Korean 
student  who  also  made  some  references 
to  money  and  employment. 


9.  SPORTS,  FUN.  SOCIAL  LIFE 


U  S  Groups 

Ko*ean  Groups 

Totals 

Retoomei 

W 

e 

s 

^  r 

IT 

•thiete-ic.  game 

6 

6 

12 

tootbe.i 

14 

9 

20 

- 

43 

IpOrtS 

e 

4 

5 

- 

17 

teem 

5 

5 

10 

fun 

27 

11 

19 

57 

drtnk-mg 

17 

17 

friend,  -ly* 

19 

9 

9 

28 

9 

pe^y 

21 

12 

33 

SOCiel.  sorority 

t; 

12 

fraternity 

27 

8 

6 

41 

carnival,  fest.ve1 

10 

10 

Other  2 

13 

7 

6 

20 

6 

TO 

T> 

"59 

T§ 

6 

790 

25 

(percent) 

157) 

(13) 

(31) 

(761 

174* 

(10i 

M) 

”T  g*rHrter»d 

?  other  U  S  bas’ethat'  good  tirrv,  be?r  sex 
Korean  ptavgrou^d 

This  component  shows  a  strong  American 
emphasis  on  certain  social  and  re¬ 
creational  aspects  of  COLLEGE  life, 
which  apparently  are  almost  non¬ 
existent,  or  at  least  at  a  much  lower  level 
of  articulation  in  the  case  of  the  Koreans. 
This  is  cP'03ly  similar  to  a  comparable 
component  observed  in  connection  with 
the  theme  SCHOOL  where  reactions  reOecl 
considerable  concern  with  sports,  espec¬ 
ially  with  football,  basketball,  athletics, 
and  a  strong  entertainment  element  is 
conveyed  by  such  reactions  3  fun,  drinking. 
party.  An  organizational  framework  for 
part  of  this  entertainment,  fraternity,  is 
mentioned  by  a  sizable  number  of  the 
Americans.  Compared  to  th  s,  Korean 
references  to  friend,  carnival,  and  festival 
are  modest,  but  probably  still  represent¬ 
ative  of  at  least  partially  differed 
expectations,  experiences. 
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U  S  and  Korean  Meanings 

SCHOOL 

$  * 


U.  S.  GROUPS 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Korean  groups.  The  main 
components  of  moaning  imply  for  both 
groups  a  place  for  LEARNING  and  STUDY, 
the  involvement  of  TEACHERS  and  PRINCI¬ 
PALS  and  various  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS, 
from  grade  schools  to  universiti  s.  One  of 
the  differentiating  characteristics  is  that  the 
Americans  place  esoecially  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  SOCIAL  LIFE,  FUN,  SPORTS  as 
part  of  school  life.  They  also  emphasize 
BOOKS  somewhat  more. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

In  comparison  with  the  American  groups, 
the  differences  are  more  a  matter 
of  emphasis.  The  Korean  groups  empha- 
si'e  more  the  role  of  TEACHERS,  PRINCI¬ 
PALS,  together  with  ST UDENTS  and  PU¬ 
PILS,  underlining  the  importance  of  the 
teacher-student  relationship.  Furthermore, 
they  emphasize  UPBRINGING,  involving 
the  development  of  character  and  persona’- 
ity.  (And  yet  the  aspect  of  SOCIAL  LIFE, 
FUN,  AND  SPORTS  drew  very  little 
emphasis)  This  Is  in  partial  contrast  to 
the  stronger  U.S.  trend  to  Identify 
SCHOOL  with  EDUCATION  and  interpreting 
education  as  a  purely  intellectual  activity. 
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SCHOOL 

#  * 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  TEACHER,  PRINCIPAL.  This  strong  component  shows  a  very 
similar  emphasis  on  educators  by  Koreans  and  by  Americans.  The 
Korean  emphasis  is  somewhat  stronger. 

2.  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  components. 

The  U.S.  and  Korean  distribution  of  interest  on  higher-  and  lower  level 
educational  institutions  is  fairly  similar. 

3.  STUDENTS,  PUPILS.  The  Korean  emphasis  on  students  and  pupils 
is  especially  strong.  This  suggests  again  the  importance  of  the  teacher- 
disciple  relationship  for  the  Koreans. 

4.  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS.  The  building,  the  structure,  receives 
slightly  more  attention  from  the  Americans  while  the  playground,  the 
site,  gets  distinctly  more  attention  from  the  Koreans. 

6.  GRADUATION,  EXAMINATION.  Tn^re  is  somewhat  similar 
emphasis  on  performance  and  evaluation  by  both  groups. 


7.  EDUCATION,  UPBRINGING.  The  U.S.  groups  BtresB  education 
more,  while  for  Koreans  the  development  of  the  person  and  Mb 
character  and  culture  appear  similarly  important. 

8.  SOCIAL  LIFE,  FUN,  SPORTS.  The  role  of  the  SCHOOL  as  a  place 
of  social  interaction  fun,  sports,  emerges  with  considerable  strength 
for  the  U.S.  groups. 

9.  BOOKS,  MATERIALS.  The  U.S.  groups  assign  mo  re -Importance 

to  books,  whiie  the  Koreans  mention  more  frequently  items  of  classroom 
equipment  and  the  classroom  itself. 

10.  LEARNING,  STUDY.  This  is  the  strongest  U.  S.  component.  It 
shows  a  close  agreement  with  Koreans  about  the  central  issues — the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 


Croup 

Group  Score* 
U.S  Korean 

Student 

.17 

172 

Worker 

194 

210 

F*rmt. 

138 

139 

Tot*l 

449 

521 

Student 

203 

170 

Worker 

94 

125 

Firmer 

190 

214 

Total 

487 

509 

Student 

37 

123 

Worktr 

62 

131 

Farmer 

33 

122 

Total 

137 

376 

Student 

73 

151 

Worktr 

74 

108 

Farmer 

84 

114 

Total 

231 

373 

Student 

SI 

37 

Worktr 

38 

6 

Farmer 

67 

34 

Total 

154 

77 

Studtnt 

88 

72 

Worktr 

48 

47 

Farmtr 

52 

32 

Total 

188 

166 

Student 

8 

31 

Worker 

64 

17 

Farmer 

85 

- 

Total 

230 

48 

Studtnt 

153 

156 

Worker 

129 

125 

Farmer 

139 

87 

Total 

421 

368 

Studtnt 

253 

126 

Worker 

212 

146 

Farmer 

204 

106 

Total 

669 

37S 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studtnt 

(US 

75%.  K  37% 

1081 

1072 

Worker 

fUS. 

.11%.  K  32%l 

958 

930 

Farmer 

tus. 

33%,  K  32%l 

1012 

926 

T  ot#f 

3051 

7978 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
SCHOOL:  i  (Hakkyo) 


3.  STUDENTS,  PUPILS 


Responses 

U  S  Groups 

Korean  Group! 

Tout! 

S 

W 

F 

W~ 

ITS 

sr 

boy 

5 

5 

child,  ren 

10 

10 

„ 

20 

0,fl 

9 

27 

16 

54 

BtufTAi 

10 

.* 

10 

mate 

- 

- 

15 

11 

8 

.. 

34 

QfOtjO 

- 

14 

10 

12 

36 

senior 

6 

8 

14 

kid* 

9 

- 

9 

Sfudent 

13 

16 

15 

77 

78 

76 

44 

231 

pupil 

37 

£5 

rr 

7 

TO 

26 

ill 

18 

TO 

TO 

ufir 

(percent) 

(231 

(47) 

125) 

133) 

135) 

132) 

(4) 

113) 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  Korean  com¬ 
ponents  ami  has  to  be  considered  in 
combination  with  Component  L  TEACHER, 
PRINCIPAL.  Koreans  show  somewhat 
stronger  emphasis  on  teachers  and  also 
somewhat  stronger  emphasis  on  pupils  an 
compared  to  the  Americans.  The  emphasis 
on  the  student,  on  the  disciple,  as  well  as 
on  the  teacher  reflects  the  Korean  inci. na¬ 
tion  to  view  the  sCHOOl  as  a  place  of  inter¬ 
action  between  two  generf  ions.  This 
interaction  is  determined  by  the  relationship 
of  the  educator  and  his  student,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  Korean  concept  of  Susun-kwa 
Checha.  As  Hang-yung  Lee  (1965)  explains, 
this  relationship  is  characterized  bv  sn  ideal 
teacher  who  represents  high  norms  of 
knowledge  and  morality  and  by  a  student 
who  does  his  best  to  imitate  his  teacher 
and  follow  his  example. 


4.  BL1L0ING  AND  GROUNDS 


U.S  Group! 

Korean  Gr 

OOP! 

Total! 

Responses 

Yt 

F 

s 

w 

US 

K 

bu'idmg 

31 

17 

25 

15 

26 

14 

73 

55 

but 

6 

18 

24 

58 

cafeteria 

9 

*» 

12 

0>™ 

4 

6 

10 

hous* 

1i 

23 

19 

12 

14 

34 

45 

home 

17 

- 

17 

campus 

1 1 

11 

gate 

12 

8 

20 

playground 

- 

27 

25 

29 

81 

tree 

6 

8 

14 

sanctuary 

15 

10 

25 

place 

38 

37 

30 

105 

othr  * 

13 

3 

3 

_2 

_2Z 

17 

7”'. 

74 

84 

1T1 

T59 

114 

231 

573 

(percent) 

(325 

(32) 

(36) 

(40) 

29) 

(30) 

(8) 

(13) 

ot^er  U  5  aud»tor»um.  hail,  yard,  library 


Korean  library  area 

The  responses  of  this  component  are 
cle  scly  analogous,  but  they  describe  s 
faiiiy  different  scene  characteristic  of 


each  culture.  In  the  U.S.  imagery,  the 
SCHOOL  is  usually  a  brick  building,  which 
includes  a  cafeteria,  gym,  auditorium, 
and  hall  and  to  which  belongs  several 
school  buses.  There  are  also  some  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  more  traditional  school  house. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
Korean  perception  of  SCHOOL,  the  building 
gets  somewhat  less  emphasis,  probably 
because  it  is  less  uniformly  characteristic 
than  in  the  United  States  and  the  playground 
attracts  distinctly  more  interest:  the  trees 
and  the  gate  typically  belong  to  this  scene. 
The  playground  is  probably  a  more  important 
part  of  the  school  set-up  in  Korea  because 
it  is  where  most  gymnastic  training  takes 
place.  (In  Korea  indoor  gyms  are  very 
rare.)  In  Korea,  school  cafeterias  are 
also  rare;  most  students  bring  their  own 
lunch. 


7.  EDUCATION.  UPBRINGING 


U.S 

Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

o 

W 

— p- 

to: — it 

educate,  ion. 

•1  ^5 

36 

43 

26 

34 

27 

154  87 

know,  ledge 

»3 

7 

9 

14 

13 

29  27 

culture,  -d 

- 

6 

12 

18 

character 

r» 

1 1 

„ 

11 

other* 

3 

48 

52 

15 

?? 

8 

45 

52 

ill  166 

(percent) 

(47) 

(26) 

(28) 

(43) 

(25) 

(31) 

161  16) 

nther  U.S  d*scipltne 

Korean  -development,  ability,  effort 


This  is  a  fairly  sizable  component  for 
both  the  American  and  Korean  groups. 

The  distribution  of  their  interest,  however, 
shows  certain  differences.  There  is 
considerable  agreement  about  education 
and  knowledge,  but  the  emphasis  on 
education  is  much  stronger  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  groups  than  for  the  Koreans.  This  is 
explicable  by  our  previous  observations 
whicn  assume  the  American  idea  of 
education  is  closely  synonymous  with 
school  and  school  attendance.  Reflecting  the 
Korean  concept  of  education,  which  is 
much  broader,  are  several  responses  in 
reference  to  culture,  character,  ability , 
and  development.  These  references  re¬ 
flect  concerns  with  the  development  of  the 
entire  personality,  in  agreement  with  the 
broader  conceptualization  of  education  as 
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upbringing.  The  second  emphasis  becomes 
clearly  observable  in  a  more  articulate 
fashion  in  connection  with  the  theme 
EDUCATED.  This  is  apparently  in  line 
with  ihe  traditional  Confucian  concept¬ 
ualization,  which  was  conceived  more  In 
a  purely  intellectual  process  involving 
tne  entire  personality  and  character,  its 
training  and  development. 


8.  SOCIAL  LIFE,  FUN,  SPORTS 


US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

To»«'s 

Response* 

*5 

ft r 

UT 

ir 

rid  vs 

8 

13 

?1 

.. 

ten.  social- 

16 

29 

23 

- 

- 

69 

- 

Pence.  pa'ty 

14 

•• 

.. 

14 

- 

pijv 

5 

*4 

- 

19 

SPG»IS 

10 

- 

12 

- 

.. 

2? 

- 

*  Out baU 

- 

'C 

- 

10 

gam*  b*H- 

12 

12 

phyucat  exercise 

- 

- 

n 

n 

ti  .end.  ship 

16 

22 

’0 

18 

6 

48 

24 

other* 

X? 

,  » 

Ji 

U 

-1& 

U 

81 

64 

85 

31 

77 

230 

48 

(percent) 

(35) 

(28) 

(17) 

(64) 

(35' 

18) 

(2) 

’other  US  -«n|Ov.  ctothet.  new*,  spirit 

Kcraan  -atma  mater.  chfimoipnsh  p 


This  component  ia  characteristically 
American.  It  overlaps  with  the  Koreans 
merely  by  certain  references  to  friendship, 
implying  that  SCHOOL  is  a  source  of 
friendship  for  members  of  both  cultures. 
Further  American  responses  make  It 
very  clear,  however,  that  SCHOOL  is 
perceived  as  a  place  of  very  active  social 
life  and  enteriainment.  The  largest 
response  is  fun  with  smaller  references 
to  dance,  enj.y.  party,  play,  ail  supporting 
the  idea  of  soc'al  entertainment.  The 
second  group  o*.  responses  deals  with 
sports  in  general  and  football  and  b allgame 
in  particular.  This  group  of  responses 
reflect  the  importance  of  sports  in 
American  schools. 


9.  BOOKS.  MATERIALS 


U  S  Groups _ 

Korean  Groups 

Tpu'» 

Response* 

s 

T 

US. 

K 

black  board 

12 

„ 

2? 

13 

.. 

12 

40 

hook 

70 

60 

66 

37 

27 

26 

195 

90 

chalk 

8 

4 

5 

8 

9 

desk 

4 

10 

13 

14 

17 

5 

27 

36 

peK.it 

11 

15 

11 

8 

12 

26 

31 

:ias*,  es.  -room 

41 

23 

22 

33 

46 

40 

86 

119 

•oom 

7 

6 

4 

- 

17 

japer 

- 

7 

7 

- 

14 

*• 

che 

7 

4 

4 

15 

'.abject 

- 

10 

7 

- 

17 

Other  ’ 

13 

755 

T3§ 

£ 

5 

755 

m 

28 

355 

(percent) 

‘other  US 

(36) 

(31) 

(33) 

(42) 

(34) 

(24) 

(14) 

(12) 

English,  math,  ema t.cs 

Korean  •notebook.  b*.  uniform,  wftdow 


Both  groups  place  a  strong  emphasis  on 
this  component;  however,  the  American 
group  appears  more  concerned  with  books 
than  the  classroom  or  blackboard,  which 
are  more  salient  Korean  responses.  This 
may  reflect,  and  confirm  a  finding  of 
earlier  research,  (Communication  Lexicon, 
1971a)  that  Korean  teaching  is  frequently 
lecture-  and  examination-oriented,  with 
less  reliance  on  books,  term  papers,  and 
other  products  of  research  'Underwood, 
1963,  p.  39). 


10.  LEARNING,  STUDY 


Rasp  onset 

u.s 

.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

s 

w 

ITT 

K 

homework 

13 

13 

12 

_ 

38 

learn,  -mg.  to 

97 

106 

64 

74 

94 

67 

269 

235 

raad.  -ing 

6 

14 

6 

- 

- 

26 

ttudy.  mg 

68 

19 

47 

52 

45 

33 

134 

130 

teach,  -ing.l 

31 

17 

14 

62 

train,  -ed.  -ing 

12 

6 

6 

- 

24 

work,  -ing.  -hard 

26 

18 

31 

75 

- 

wr«te.  -inj 

- 

11 

5 

7 

16 

7 

othar2 

753 

2if 

-13 

204 

126 

146 

106 

si  37§ 

(percent) 

(38) 

(32) 

(30) 

(33) 

(39) 

(28* 

(221 

(13) 

t.  t»u9ht 


2.  other  U.$  -lesson.  rcp3rt,  think,  talk 
Korean  tf ought 

Both  groups  agree  in  identifying 
SCHOOL  as  a  place  for  learning  and  study. 
In  addition  to  this,  American  responses 
are  distinguished  by  sizable  references 
to  teaeft-  teaching,  responses  which  are, 
Interestingly,  not  made  by  the  Koreans, 
Another  sizable  American  response  is 
work,  working,  which  in  this  context  is 
probably  just  another  synonym  for  learning 
and  study  since  school  work  gtner-’ly 
implies  studying.  A  smaller  but  a.  tinct 
American  response  deals  with  reading. 

This  is  very  consistent  with  the  observation 
made  in  the  context  of  Component  8, 
where  the  American  references  to  books 
were  found  to  be  especially  numerous. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

TEACHER 


11.  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE 
(US  20%.  K  10%) 


10.  LEARNING,  EDUCATION 

(US  14%.  K  14%l 


9.800KS,  SUPPLIES 
(US:  13%,  K  11%) 


1.  STUDENT,  PRINCIPAL 

(US  6%.  K  20%) 


2.  TEACHERS.  PROFESSORS 

(US.  10%,  K:  14%) 


8.  ENGLISH,  HISTORY,  MATH 

(US:  7%,  K  0%) 

\  \ 

7.  MAN,  WOMAN 

(US  6%,  K  6%) 

\  ^ 

\  \  ^  -6  WORK,  PAY 


3.  TEACHING.  HELPING 
(US  8%.  K  11%) 

Jill 

%  4  PERSONAL  QUALITIES 
(US  9%,  K:  10%) 

/  / 

S.  MISCELLANEOUS 

(US:  2%.  K.  2%) 


(US  4%,  K:  2%) 


TOTAL  SCORES 
U.S. 1  2515 
Koreau  *  2157 

D  U.S.  Group 
Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

In  the  U.S.  image  of  TEACHER,  there 
is  an  especially  strong  emphasis  on 
activities  related  to  SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE. 
TEACHER  has  a  strong  synonymity  with 
INSTRUCTOR  and  PROFESSOR  and  is  ac¬ 
corded  an  emphatically  important  role  In 
the  learning  process.  Among  the  PERSON¬ 
AL  QUALITIES,  smartness  and  friendliness 
have  the  highest  salience.  Beyond  this, 
TEACHERS  s~e  grouped  according  to  spe¬ 
cific  areas  o.  study,  ENGLISH,  HISTTORY. 
They  are  viewed  as  providing  HELP  and 
TEACHING.  The  activity  is  viewed  as 
WORK,  for  which  payment  is  received. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

In  the  Korean  image  of  the  TEACHER, 
his  rela’ionship  to  STUDENTS  leceives 
special  attention.  His  major  task  is 
TEACHING.  Among  the  PERSONAL 
QUALITIES,  respect,  respectfulness 
receives  special  attention.  Furthermore, 
the  role  of  character  is  emphasized. 

The  background  scenery  involves  the 
classroom,  with  emphasis  on  such  details 
as  blackboard  and  chalk.  There  is 
apoarently  more  emphasis  on  EDUCATION 
in-  a  broader  sense,  and  on  LEARNING. 
The  teacher's  role  is  apparently  less 
limited  to  the  SCHOOL,  less  focused  on 
the  school,  than  in  the  American  case. 
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TEACHER 


d  SH 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  STUDENT,  PRINCIPAL.  This  heavy  Korean  component  shows  a 
strong  Korean  emphasis  on  the  students  as  well  as  on  principals 
and  superiors. 

2.  TEACHERS,  Pr  DFESSORS.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the  Korean  groups 
make  heavy  refers-  oes  to  Instructors,  various  categories  ef  educators. 

3.  TEACHING,  HELPING.  The  U.  S.  emphasis  is  especially  strong 
on  helping;  the  Korean  references  emphasize  teaching  and  guidance 
more. 

4.  PERSONAL  QUALITIES.  Americans  capitalize  more  on 
intellectual  characteristics,  whlie  respect  or  authority  are  higher  up 
in  the  Korean  minds. 


6.  WORK,  ’"'AY.  Somewhat  more  attention  is  paid  by  the  American 
students  tr  component  involving  the  characterization  of  teaching 
as  a  Job. 


•7.  MAN,  WOMAN.  Americans  and  Koreans  pay  somewhat  similar 
attention  to  teachers  of  both  sexes.  Some  of  the  people  mentioned 
are  family  members:  father,  sister. 

8.  ENGLISH,  HISTORY,  MATH.  This  is  a  distinct  U.  S.  component 
which  shows  the  trend  to  categorize  teaohers  according  to  the 
subjects  they  teach. 

9.  BOOKS,  SUPPLIES,  Books  attract  more  U.  S.  attention,  while 
certain  elements  of  the  classroom  scene,  such  as  blackboard,  stand 
out  as  more  salient  for  the  Koreans. 

10.  LEARNING,  EDUCATION.  Learning,  knowledge  are  more  in  line 
with  the  U.  S.  priorities;  education,  with  the  Korean. 


11.  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE.  Tha  U.  S.  empha  is  on  schools  is 
especially  heavy.  The  Koreans  do  not  refer  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 


Group 

Group  Scorat 
U.S.  Koraan 

Studsnt 

68 

120 

Workar 

46 

127 

Farmer 

39 

188 

Total 

163 

435 

Studant 

180 

74 

Workar 

26 

118 

F  armor 

36 

101 

Total 

242 

293 

Studant 

4b 

58 

Workar 

75 

100 

Far  mar 

85 

73 

Total 

208 

231 

S’udtnt 

86 

125 

Workar 

79 

49 

Far  mar 

67 

51 

Total 

232 

225 

Studant 

76 

33 

Workar 

20 

Far  mar 

- 

„ 

Total 

96 

33 

Studant 

45 

92 

Workar 

56 

24 

Fa-mar 

64 

6 

Total 

165 

122 

Studant 

51 

Workar 

35 

F*rmtr 

103 

8 

Total 

189 

8 

Studant 

104 

137 

Workar 

94 

67 

Far  mar 

133 

38 

Total 

331 

242 

Studant 

120 

78 

Workar 

109 

83 

Far  mar 

112 

149 

Total 

341 

308 

Studant 

140 

90 

Workar 

185 

54 

Far  mar 

185 

59 

Total 

513 

213 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studant 

tos. 

37%,  K 

38%) 

941 

828 

Workar 

tun. 

30%,  K 

29%) 

747 

634 

Firmtr 

(US. 

33%,  K 

32%) 

827 

Tottl  2515 

695 

2157 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
TEACHER:  $  (Sonseng) 


1.  STUDENT,  PRINCIPAL 


Group* 

Korean  Grouse 

1  ortii 

Response 

W 

F 

» 

r 

U3  K. 

child 

7 

.. 

_ 

10 

B 

7 

18 

student 

44 

29 

22 

54 

59 

55 

35 

166 

pupil 

12 

- 

- 

30 

40 

41 

12 

111 

pat 

17 

17 

~ 

- 

_ 

34 

.. 

senior 

- 

~ 

26 

8 

25 

„ 

60 

public  official 

- 

~ 

- 

8 

6 

pf  netp*' 

5 

- 

- 

- 

20 

40 

5 

60 

pa'ant 

SB 

<3 

35 

TO 

177 

TO 

«§ 

(par  cant) 

(441 

(30) 

(25) 

128) 

(29) 

(43) 

(6) 

t20l 

2.  TEACHERS,  PROFE.'SORS 


g'P“P» 

Korern  Grouos 

Responses 

7> 

5 

T 

educator 

36 

14 

5 

9 

35 

28 

professor 

87 

8 

16 

13 

11 

.. 

91 

24 

instructor 

72 

15 

17 

- 

- 

7 

104 

7 

lecturer 

8 

- 

- 

- 

5 

6 

5 

taachar 

- 

3 

3 

47 

92 

80 

6 

219 

tutor 

755 

is 

74 

i# 

ioi 

242 

2$ 

(percent) 

(61) 

on 

115) 

(25) 

(40) 

(351 

(10? 

(14) 

To  avoid  oversized  components,  we  have 
arbitrarily  split  closely  related  responses 
into  the  above  two  components,  but  they 
clearly  require  simultaneous  consider¬ 
ation.  As  a  basic  cultural  trend,  it  becomes 
observable  again  ihat  the  Koreans  emphasize 
both  students  and  teachers  more  heavily 
than  do  the  Americans.  Koreans  also  make 
more  heavy  references  to  various  school- 
related  authorities  like  principals  and 
seniors.  The  responses  in  the  first  two 
components  clearly  Indicate  the  deeply 
rooted  classical  value  of  the  vertical 
authority  relationship:  the  teacher  should 
be  respected  i See  Component  8)  and 
imitated  by  the  students,  and  the  student 
is  the  passive  recip;ent  of  the  t<  acher's 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  According  to  the 
traditional  "kunsapu"  concept,  the  teacher 
has  an  elevated  social  position,  like  fathers 
and  kings,  in  the  Korean  context,  professor 
is  apparently  less  synonymous  *th 
TEACHER  than  in  the  Americ  Two 
Korean  words  used  for  TEACHET  "re 
Sonseng  (used  here  as  the  stimulus  theme) 
and  Suaung,  which  has  somewhat  different 
connotation,  like  "master",  "superior" etc. 
In  the  U.  S.  context,  professor  and  TEACH¬ 
ER  are  more  frequently  used  synonymously. 


In  connection  with  the  American  responses 
instructor  appears  to  be  characteristic.  It 
has  the  highest  score  and  underlines  the 
intellectual  emphasis  placed  on  the  role 
of  teaching. 


3.  TEACHING,  HELPING 


Responses 

U.S. 

Groups 

Korean  Group! 

Total! 

"S 

VV 

* 

s 

w 

K. 

guide,  -ence 

9 

» 

12 

9 

10 

11 

21 

30 

lactura 

10 

6 

- 

- 

6 

7 

18 

13 

point  out 

— 

- 

- 

8 

;  s 

10 

„ 

34 

show- ing 

- 

6 

. 

_ 

S 

•xempta 

- 

- 

- 

11 

11 

teaching,  -at1 

9 

33 

25 

30 

68 

45 

87 

143 

help,  »ng,  ful 
instruct,  *lon 

20 

18 

22 

7? 

28 

8 

SB 

TS3 

73 

70 

537 

(par  cant) 

1.  taught 

(23) 

(36) 

141) 

125) 

143) 

(32) 

18) 

(ill 

For  both  cultural  groups,  teaching  is 
naturally  the  central  idea.  Parallel  to 
this,  however,  there  are  a  few  other 
responses  that  introduce  somewhat  different 
emphases.  The  largest  U.S.  response 
Is  helping,  which  apparently  has  little 
connotation  of  authority  and  superordination. 
The  largest  Korean  response  is  teaching; 
the  next  largest  is  point  out.  Both  of  these 
suggest  more  an  activity  conducted  from  a 
superior,  authoritative  person.  The 
Korean  response  example  is  n  line  with 
the  traditional  Confucian  philosophy, 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
example  given  by  the  teacher. 


4.  PERSONAL  QUALITIES 


U.S,  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

S 

T 

mean 

_ 

11 

7 

_ 

18 

_ 

disciplina,  -arian 

9 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

strict 

- 

12 

.. 

12 

- 

faad.  -ar 

8 

- 

- 

.. 

12 

- 

8 

12 

fearful,  narvou! 

- 

23 

- 

- 

- 

23 

respect.  -able 

7 

49 

13 

28 

7 

90 

character 

•• 

- 

- 

8 

9 

12 

.. 

29 

worth  -iness.1 

- 

.. 

- 

12 

_ 

.. 

12 

gratitude 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

.. 

16 

friend.  *ly 

\s 

8 

28 

.. 

- 

52 

good 

10 

9 

- 

- 

- 

9 

pretty 

11 

■■ 

- 

- 

11 

- 

smart 

7 

34 

20 

.. 

61 

_ 

intellectual 

- 

12 

12 

culture,  *d 

- 

- 

6 

6 

12 

othar2 

29 

5 

9 

5 

29 

19 

75 

57 

TO 

*5 

S? 

TO 

TO 

(par  cant) 

1.  linearity 

(37) 

(34) 

(20) 

(56) 

(27) 

(22: 

(91 

(10) 

2.  other:  U.S.  -dedicate-d,  fun,  intaraitad,  -ing,  love,  -jng,  old 
maid 

Korean  -love.  -ing.  common  mu,  poor 
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The  personal  qualities  of  the  TEACHER 
appear  to  play  an  especially  important 
role  for  both  Koreans  and  Americans. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
in  tl'ose  qualities  that  arc  considered 
important.  The  American  responses 
suggest  that,  first  of  all,  the  TEACHER 
should  be  smart,  but  also,  to  a  somewhat 
similar  extent,  friendly.  Furthermore, 
he  or  she  can  be  generally  good,  but  also 
mean  and  strict.  If  a  woman,  the  teacher 
may  also  be  expected  to  be  pretty.  Among 
the  Koreans,  the  strongest,  most  heavily 
emphasized  quality  is  respect,  reape  ctabil- 
lity.  The  second  most  salient  character¬ 
istic  is  character,  personality.  Of  a 
much  lower  order  of  magnitude  are  such 
qualities  as  worthiness,  gratitude. 
leadership,  culture. 


8.  ENGLISH,  HISTORY,  MATH 


.MS 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tn  als 

Responses 

w 

* 

^  ~7}  T" 

ITS  K. 

English 

12 

5 

30 

.. 

47 

- 

history 

23 

6 

11 

40 

- 

language 

5 

~ 

.. 

5 

math 

18 

23 

- 

41 

arithmetic.^ 

•• 

12 

..  ..  - 

12 

“ 

K«ence.  physics 

- 

6 

7 

8 

13 

8 

physical  educ 
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9.  BOCKS,  SUPPLIES 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Gr 

Tom's 
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book 
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8 
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40 

Classroom,  room 
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5 
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7 

15 
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42 
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14 
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10 
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15 

10 

11 

36 
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11 
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11 
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16 
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19 

62 
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16 

17 
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15 

14 
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- 
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22 
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10 
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7 
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94 
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(percent) 

'other:  U.S. 
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paper 

(28) 

>40) 

(5?) 

(28) 

(16) 

(131 

no 

Korean  notebook.  pencil,  playground 


There  is  apparently  stronger  U.  S. 
emphasis  on  books  as  well  as  on  class, 
classroom.  Other  details  attract  stronger 
Korean  attention:  Koreans  make  heavy 
referenceo  to  blackboard,  chalk,  the 
platform  in  the  classroom,  showing  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  classroom  situation. 
Students  are  the  passive  recipients  of  the 
teacher's  wisdom  and  teaching.  References 
to  rod  and  whip  may  explain  why  the  re¬ 
sponse  fear  is  sizable.  This  is  also 
indicative  of  the  authoritative  relationship 
between  teachers  and  students. 

10.  LEARNING.  EDUCATION 


In  this  almost  wholly  American  compon¬ 
ent,  the  school  subjects  listed  apparently 
refer  to  the  categorization  of  teachers. 

This  reflects  the  American  practice  of 
grouping  teachers  according  to  their 
specialty,  the  subjects  they  are  teaching. 
This  practice  is  apparently  not  shared 
by  the  Koreans.  This  approach  is  probably 
neither  accidental  nor  inconsequential. 

It  suggests  that  specialization  cf  the 
teacher  probably  becomes  a  more  salient 
feature  than  other  personal  characteristics. 
This  high  specialization  may  also  reflect 
a  stronger  American  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
fessionalism,  subject- matter  orientation. 


U  S.  Group* 

Responses  *"S  W  P” 

educate. -ton. -ed  34  14  16 

knowledge), 1  28  15  9 

lee.n. -irhi.  ed  53  71  59 

study,  mg  ^5  9  28 

T?5  1,7  m 

(ptreent)  135)  132  (33) 

1.  -mg.  -able 


Korean  Groups  Totals 
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34* 

33* 
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64 
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9 

29 

52 

38 

33 

22 

43 

183 

98 

9 

19 

15 

42 

4? 

Tb 

83 

ITT 

541 

(25) 

(27) 

(48) 

(14) 

(14) 

As  observed  in  the  context  of  EDUCATED, 
SCHOOL,  and  KNOWLEDGE.  Americans 
are  inclined  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
knowledge,  on  intellectual  qualities,  and 
on  the  primarily  intellectua’  aspects  of 
the  learning  process.  Compared  to  this, 
the  Koreans  emphasize  education, 
conceptualizing  it  more  broadly  to  include 
ir  addition  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
the  development  of  certain  personality 
characteristics  and  character  traits. 
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US. snd  Korwn Meanings 

DEGREE 

•f-  *i 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  U.  S.  components  show  that  DEGREE 
has  two  meanings,  the  first  Implies  educa¬ 
tional  achievement  In  particular  FIELDS  OF 
STUDY,  PROFESSIONS,  which  generally 
require  enrollment  in  a  particular  COLLEGE, 
SCHOOL.  The  second  referent  Involves  a 
unit  of  physical  measurement:  AMOUNT  or 
ANGLE  In  general  cr  TEMPERATURE  In 
particular.  The  American  groups  especially 
empb«»ize  the  formal  EDUCATION,  or 
spiraling,  its  instrumentality  In  the 
acquisition  of  the  DEGREE. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

For  the  Koreans  DEGREE  has  only  one 
major  referent,  the  one  based  on  the 
successful  completion  of  COLLEGE  or 
SCHOOL.  The  Koreans  especially 
emphasize  the  Ph.  D. ,  which  has  a  high 
cultural  status  value.  Similarly  salient 
is  the  Korean  prerequisite  in  performance 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  MOTIVATION, 
EFFORT.  Among  the  FIELD6  OF  STUDY, 
Korean  groups  stress  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sions,  teachers  and  professors,  and  history. 


DEGREE 

#1 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Scorn 
U.S  Konr 


1.  B.  A. ,  M.  A.,  PH.  D.  There  is  apparently  a  strong  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  educational  DEGREES  of  Americans  and  Koreans. 


2,  EDUCATION,  LEARNING.  Americans  view  DEGREE  more  as  a 
matter  of  education  or  schooling,  while  for  the  Koreans  learning  appears 
to  be  a  more  salient  issue. 

3.  DIP  .OMA,  GRADUATION.  These  are  goals  and  objectives 
especially  stressed  by  the  Koreans. 


4.  MOTIVATION,  EFFORT.  As  a  common  trend,  Koreans  emphasize 
the  effort  needed  to  achieve  a  particular  objective,  such  as  a  DEGREE. 


6.  FIELD  OF  STUDY,  PROFESSIONS.  There  Is  a  similar  concern  by 
Americans  and  Koreans  with  professions  in  which  DEGREES  may  be 
obtained;  the  specific  fields  and  professions  emphasised  show,  however, 
some  characteristic  differences. 

7.  AMOUNT,  ANGLE,  MEASURE.  This  primarily  U.S.  component 
bears  on  the  second  meaning  of  DEGREE ,  implying  a  unit  of  quantifica¬ 
tion,  a  unit  of  physical  measurement. 

8.  TEMPERATURE,  HOT,  COLD.  This  purely  U.S.  component  shows 
that  DEGREE  in  English  is  a  unit  of  measuring  temperature,  but  the 
Korean  word  used  as  the  closest  available  translation  equivalent  does 
not  have  this  referent. 

9.  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL.  For  the  American  groups,  as  well  as  for  the 
Korean  students,  DEGREE  is  an  indicator  reflecting  on  school 
performance. 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 
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INTEH1  HETAIION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 


DEGREE:  $1  (Hakui) 


1.  B.  A..  M.A.,  PH.  D. 
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U  S.  Group* 

Korean  Group* 
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US  K. 
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PhD 
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- 

1 59 
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(percenl ) 

(42)  (421 

(16) 

(46) 

(221 

13?) 

(221 

(32) 

The  DEGREES  mentioned  and  also  the  interest 
shown  by  the  two  culture  groups  toward 
particular  DEGREES  are  fairly  similar. 

These  particular  American  groups  tested 
paid  somewhat  more  attention  to  B.  A.  level 
degrees  and  less  to  the  doctorate.  The 
Korean  trend  is  somewhat  the  opposite:  their 
references  to  B.  A.  degrees  are  substantially 
less  than  their  emphasis  on  Ph.  D.  This 
observation  is  somewhat  consistent  with 
observations  shown  in  the  context  of  EDiJCA- 
TTD  where  there  was  also  a  stronger  Korean 
en.phasis  on  Ph.  D.  The  Ph.  D.  (in  Korean 
"paksa")  refers  not  only  to  the  degree  Itself 
bu;  also  implies  academic  excellence.  It  may 
also  indicate  the  Koreans'  consciousness  of 
academic  degrees,  particularly  the  highest 
one.  The  level  of  interest  expressed  toward 
the  Master’s  degree  is  about  equal  on  the 
part  of  both  cultures. 


2.  EDUCATION,  LEARNING 


Petponeet 
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clearly  in  the  analysis  of  the  theme  EDUCAT¬ 
ED,  reflects  more  emphasis  on  school 
attendance  than  on  the  process  of  learning. 
The  Korean  emphasis  on  the  learn. ng  pro¬ 
cess  is  fairly  consistent  with  their  emphasis 
on  motivational  characteristics  (see  Com¬ 
ponent  4). 


3.  DIPLOMA,  GRADUATION 
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“other.  U.S.  -  certify  -*#d,  paper 

Korean  -  certificate,  photograph,  president,  father 

The  heavy  Korean  emphasis  on  graduation, 
and  confern  ent  suggests  that  there  is  a 
strong  Korean  preoccupation  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  DEG.tFE,  with  its  formal 
cere.noniai  aspects.  This  emphasis  is 
probably  a  refaction  of  the  social  prestige, 
the  social  status,  that  the  degree  implies 
for  the  Koreans.  The  social  prestige  is 
probably  proportionate  with  the  level  of  the 
degree,  and  this  may  explain  the  especially 
strong  Korean  emphasis  on  Ph.  D.  as  the 
highest  degree  attainable.  This  observa¬ 
tion  is  probably  also  related  to  previous 
findings  in  tiie  context  «f  EDUCATED, 
which  showed  that  the  educated  person  is 
a  person  belonging  to  the  elite,  possibly  a 
leader.  This  emphasis  on  social  prestige, 
on  the  social  consequences  of  education,  is 
undoubtedly  closely  related  to  the  Korean 
traditional  education  and  examination  system 
in  which  the  acquisition  of  the  degree  is  still 
an  important  avenue  by  which  socially  and 
econonically  disadvantaged  persons  can 
reach  higher  levels  in  the  social  hierarchy. 


This  component  shows  an  especially  strong 
Korean  emphasis  on  the  learning  process,  on 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  Apparently, 
in  the  Korean  conceptualization,  acquisition 
of  the  DEGREE  is  characterized  by  a  great 
deal  of  intellectual  work,  studying,  learn¬ 
ing.  The  American  emphasis  on  this  idea 
seems  to  be  less.  The  largest  U.S. 
response,  education,  as  was  shown  quite 
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4.  MOTIVATION,  EFFORT 
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This  component  is  much  stronger  again  for 
the  Koreans  than  for  the  Americans.  It 
appears  to  support  two  major  points  made  up 
to  now  in  the  context  of  DEGREE.  This 
component  s'iggests  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
degree  is  conceived  by  the  Koreans  as 
critically  depending  on  motivation,  on  the 
person's  t'forts,  on  his  ability  to  overcome 
difficulties.  This  whole  issue  involves  his 
personality,  his  character,  and  also  is 
related  to  the  problem  of  authority.  These 
characteristics  are  those  that  Koreans  usually 
refer  to  in  connection  with  social  status, 
social  prestige  (see  Communication  Lexicon, 
1971a). 


9.  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL 
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This  is  the  strongest  American  component;  it 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  college.  This 
observation  is  fairly  consistent  with  earlier 
findings  in  connection  with  EDUCATED  where 
the  American  groups  consistently  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  school,  the  type  of 
school  that  people  attend.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  although  the  acquisition  of 
the  DEGREE  is  hardly  conceivable  without 
school  attendance,  the  Korean  emphasis  on 
schools  is  consistently  lower. 
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GENERAL  FINDINGS  FOR  THE  DOM  All 


Ther.-*  findings  are  drawn  from  responses  obtained  in  the  context  of  sixteen  stimulus 
themes.  The  observations  made  here  are  in  fundamental  agreement  with  cultural  trends 
observed  in  an  earlier  study  of  a  smaller  sample  of  educational  themes  based  on  a  Korean 
student  group  tested  in  Washington,  r  C.  (Communication  Lexicon,  1971a). 

For  both  U.  S.  and  Korean  cultural  groups  education  means  attendance  of  school  and 
institutions  of  higher  education,  a  process  frequently  referred  to  as  formal  education. 
Schools,  colleges,  and  uni  vers  Up's  are  a  central  idea  naturally  for  both  groups,  but  the 
U.S.  emphasis  appears  to  be  still  considerably  stronger  (3, 700)  than  the  Korean  (2,400). 

Also  stronger  is  the  U.  S.  preoccupation  vtth  the  learning  process ,  involving  such  activities 
as  to  educate,  to  instruct,  to  learn,  to  train,  to  study,  and  to  work  (U.S.  4,300;  Korean 
3,300).  Within  this  general  process  of  acquiring  knowledge,  Americans  emphasize  reading 
and  research  while  the  Koreans  stress  writing,  examinations,  and  lectures.  Nonetheless, 
the  level  of  general  attention  given  to  these  specifics  is  relatively  similar  (U.S.  900;  Korean 
700).  Much  more  Important  and  articulate  is  the  weight  of  the  attention  Americans  give  to 
intellectual  qualities  such  as  ability,  intelligence,  brain,  smartness,  I.Q. ,  wise  (U.S. 

2,200;  Korean  800).  From  all  these  Intellectual  qualities,  interestingly  enough,  there  is 
only  one  that  Koreans  emphasize  more  than  Americans  do  and  this  happens  to  be  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  Quotient.  The  American  emphasis  on  Intellectual  qualities  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  knowledge  in  Itself  is  more  emphasized  by  Americans  (1,300)  than  by  Koreans  (900). 
Just  what  is  meant  by  knowledge,  what  types  of  areas  it  covers,  can  be  explored  at  two 
levels.  At  a  nto.e  specific  level,  a  number  of  school  subjects  are  mentioned:  chemistry, 
science,  art,  law,  history,  English,  and  literature.  Only  on  literature  do  the  Koreans  score 
higher  than  the  Americans.  The  general  level  of  interest  expressed  toward  these  specific 
subjects  is  about  twice  as  high  for  Americans  (1,000)  than  for  Koreans  (500). 

At  a  more  generic,  more  applied  level,  references  are  made  to  such  applied  areas  of 
experience  and  knowledge  as  business,  Industry,  job,  and  trade.  Again,  the  American 
emphasis  is  consistently  higher  in  this  applied  area  (800)  than  the  Korean  (100).  In  terms 
of  educational  objectives,  it  is  also  desirable  to  explore  cultural  interests  at  two  different 
levels.  At  the  level  of  the  moat  immediate  objective  of  earning  a  degree  and  graduating, 
the  Americans  show  distinctly  stronger  interest  (1,400)  compared  to  the  Koreans  (961),  Of 
the  degrees  mentioned,  the  Korean^  interest  in  the  Ph.  D.  is  five  times  greater  than  the 
American  (Korean  500;  U.  S.  100),  which  shows  the  exceptionally  high  prestige  value  of  the 
Ph.  D.  for  the  Koreans.  In  terms  of  long-range  goals,  Americans  and  Koreans  show  similar 
levels  of  interest:  the  Koreans  emphasize  power  and  success;  the  Americans,  money  and 
experience. 

In  connection  with  certain  educational  principles ,  the  overall  level  of  interest  is  about 
the  same  for  both  groups.  In  respect  to  specifics,  however,  Koreans  stress  the  importance 
of  discipline  and  order  and  the  Americans  make  more  references  to  obedience.  While  the 
Americans  paid  more  attention  to  the  education  subjects  and  knowledge,  for  the  Koreans, 
certain  human  aspects  appear  to  be  especially  important.  The  Koreans  emphasize  man  and 
human  being  in  the  context  of  education  more  than  do  the  Americans  who  speak  of  people  in 
general  (U.S.  500;  Korean  700).  While  the  attention  paid  to  different  family  members  in 


•The  numbers  in  brackets  represent  the  scores  accumulated  by  the  particular  responses 
across  the  eight  stimulus  themes  studied  in  this  chapter  and  the  following  eight  additional 
themes:  AUTHORITY.  SUCCESS.  DISCIPLINE.  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  SCIENCE . 
LIBERAL  ARTS.  CULTURE,  and  RESPECT. 

The  procedure  by  which  score  values  are  obtained  is  elaborated  in  detail  in  Appendix  C. 
The  score  totals  presented  in  this  summary  provide  empirically  founded  indicators  on  the 
relationship  and  cultural  importance  of  certain  response  themes  as  observed  across  the 
themes  used  in  the  representation  of  this  domain. 
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educational  context  (mother,  father,  elders)  shows  generally  the  same  level  of  concern  by 
both  culture  groups,  Koreans  place  a  distinctly  greater  weight  on  the  role  of  educators, 
professors,  teachers,  school  principals,  scholars  (Korean  2,200;  U.  S.  1,800).  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  emphasis  on  students,  pupils,  is  <  -en  greater  (Korean  1,100;  U.S.  300).  This 
reflects  the  importance  of  the  teacher-pupil  i  t'ationship,  which  apparently  stems  from  their 
Confucian  heritage.  As  Francis  Hsu  observes,  the  master-disciple  relationship,  iemoto. 
represents  an  important  principle  that  acquires  an  especially  great  importance  in  shaping 
interpersonal  relations  outside  the  education  domain  in  such  areas  as  industrial  and 
commercial  organizations. 

For  the  Americans,  other  types  of  interpersonal  relations  appear  to  be  more  salient 
in  the  educational  context.  The  heavy  American  responses,  friend,  girt,  fuc.  happy,  good, 
suggest  that  for  Americans  the  educational  process  has  certain  strong  social  correlates. 

The  social  and  entertainment  aspect  of  the  educational  process,  while  very  salient  for  the 
Americans  (1,000)  receive  little  attention  from  the  Koreans  (100). 

While  the  Americans  emphasize  especialiv  the  intellectual  aspects  of  educational  per¬ 
formance,  Koreans  show  relatively  unique  tendency  to  emphasize  the  motivational  aspects. 

The  Koreans  make  strong  references  to  the  work,  effort  underlining  the  importance  of 
personal  motivation,  stamina,  and  determination  in  achieving  the  determined  educational 
objectives  (Korean  100;  U.S.  0). 

Another  contrast  to  the  American  intellectual  emphasis  is  the  Korean  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  character,  personality,  courtesy,  and  culture  (730);  practically  no  com¬ 
parable  interest  is  expressed  by  the  Americans.  These  responses  suggest  the  importance 
Koreans  assign  to  education  from  a  broader  angle,  including,  in  addition  to  the  intellectual 
achievements,  the  development  of  the  entire  personality,  character,  the  adoption  of  certain 
norms  and  standards  of  behavior.  As  another  consistent  cultural  trend,  Koreans  make  many 
references  to  nation,  society,  president,  and  to  such  national  objectives  as  development, 
conveying  the  idea  that  Koreans  look  at  the  problem  of  education  in  the  context  of  its  sorial 
and  national  implications  (6*7;  U.S.  146). 

As  a  brief  recapitulation,  it  may  be  concluded  that  for  the  American  groups  the  dom:  • 
"EDUCATION”  shows  an  especially  strong  emphasis  on  formal  schooling  and  absorption  . 
knowledge,  espectailv  of  particular  school  subjects.  Parallel  to  school  and  learning,  the 
Koreans  show  additional  emphasis  on  the  student-teacher  relationship,  the  motivational 
requirements,  a  wider  conceptualization  of  educational  process  including  character  format. on, 
and  a  certain  attention  given  to  social  and  rational  implications.  Communication  and  social 
interactions  focusing  on  these  general  dbnensions  in  the  context  of  the  numerous  specifics 
discussed  in  this  domai  ;  have  a  good  chance  to  be  meaningful  to  Koreans  and  bear  on  their 
priorities  and  interests. 
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CHAPTER  4 

DOMAIN:  "ETHICS,  MORALITY" 


INTRODUCTION 

Although  every  culture  has  its  own  Ideas  and  norma  about  what  la  right  and  wrong,  what 
la  acceptable  and  what  is  objectionable  is  not  everywhere  the  same.  Even  though  two  people 
may  agree  on  what  is  bad  or  good,  they  may  differ  in  the  amount  of  emphasla  they  place  or 
it  and  how  atrongly  they  feel  about  it. 

Religioua  background  and  moral  traditions  are  likely  to  influence  the  culturally 
characteristic  concepts  of  good  and  bad.  Christianity  is  frequently  characterized  a a  a 
religious  philosophy  with  emphasis  on  love  and  personal  responsibility,  while  Confucianism 
emphasizes  peace  and  harmony.  Western  man  is  described  as  active,  dynamic,  Dyonesian, 
while  representatives  of  the  great  cultures  of  the  Far  East  are  characterized  as  contempla¬ 
tive,  stoic,  Apollonia-.  Capitalism  is  viewed  as  materialistic,  individualistic,  competitive, 
and  pragmatic  with  special  emphasis  on  material  possessions  and  private  property,  while 
traditional  agricultural  societies  are  generally  thought  of  as  more  status  quo  oriented, 
moralistic,  clannish,  collectivlstic,  conservative  with  emphasis  on  social  position. 

Some  of  these  are  stereotypes,  so  general  as  to  be  almost  meaningless.  Furthermore, 
they  describe  more  the  past  and  traditional  than  the  contemporary  and  actual.  In  our  age  of 
change  and  transition  ihe  validity  of  classical  cultural  patterns  is  often  questionable,  to  say 
the  least. 

Another  source  cf  uncertainty  which  particularly  applies  '.o  the  moral  domain  la  that  we 
are  frequently  dealing  with  concepts  that  are  universally  positive  or  universally  negative, 
and  this  universality  of  connotation  leads  us  to  overlook  the  frequent  variations  ir.  denotations. 
As  Edward  Sapir  observes,  some  of  these  concepts  are  especially  deceptive.  Some  concepts, 
like  virtue,  are  positive;  others,  like  crime,  are  negative  for  people  all  over  the  world.  This 
apparent  agreement  on  connotation  makes  us  readily  forget  the  differences  in  cultural  cor.wcnl 
and  interpretation  which  frequently  characterize  people  of  different  cultural  background. 

The  present  chapter  examines  the  V.  S.  and  Korean  meanings  of  a  series  of  positive  moral 
values  and  a  somewhat  comparable  series  of  negative  concepts  or  themes. 

THEMES 

The  themes  analyzed  in  this  domain  include:  MORAL  CHARACTER,  ETHICS.  HONESTY, 
DUTY.  HONOR.  CHASTITY.  VIRTUE.  CORRUPTION.  EXP'  PIT  ATI  ON,  CRIME,  THEFT, 
and  PROSTITUTION. 
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MORAL  CHARACTER 

*  $  3  *  4 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


1.  CONSCIENCE,  HONESTY,  SINCERITY.  This  component  is  the 
strongest  for  the  Koreans.  It  suggests  that  the  Koreans  think  of  consciencej 
as  the  core  of  human  character  or  personality.  Both  culture  groups 
emphasize  honesty. 

2.  GENTLE,  STRONG.  The  personality  characteristics  emphasized  by 
the  Koreans  center  around  a  gentle,  thoughtful  person;  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  is  most  important  for  the  Americans. 

3.  RESPECT,  FILIAL  DUTY.  This  component  is  mostly  Korean;  it 
shows  the  importance  of  certain  personality  characteristics  and  attitudes, 
with  epecial  relevance  to  interpersonal  relations  v  ithir  family. 

4.  COURTESY,  MANNERS.  In  the  Korean  interpretation,  the  behavioral 
manifestations  such  as  formal  behavior  and  courtesy  toward  others 
receive  strong  attention. 

5.  MORALS,  ETHICS.  The  two  culture  group  a  generally  a„ive  „oout 
the  moral  foundation  of  character  or  personality.  But  the  Kr.t  .  a  place 
more  emphasis  on  public  and  society. 

7.  UPBRINGING,  FAMILY.  Both  groups  apparently  agree  about  the  role 
of  family,  home,  upbringing,  and  education  in  the  development  of  character 

8.  BAD,  WEAK,  it  is  interesting  that  only  the  U.S.  groups  address  the 
fact  that  human  character  does  not  always  correspond  v  jigh  ideals. 

9.  PERSON,  HUMAN  BEING.  The  U.  S.  emphasis  is  on  the  individual 
person,  while  the  Korean  emphasis  is  more  of  a  collective  one. 

10.  MIND,  SPIRIT,  RELIGION.  This  component  suggests  that  for  both 
groups  moral  character  has  some  religious  and  spiritual  connotations. 

The  formal  religious  elements  appear  to  be  stronger  with  the  Americans. 

11.  GOOD,  RIGHT.  This  component  is  the  strongest  for  the  U.S.  group, 
but  it  is  also  very  sizable  for  the  Koreens;  their  focus  on  good  and  right 
is  very  simila'  to  I'  3  American. 


Group 


Student 

no 

114 

Worker 

- 

62 

Farmr 

- 

64 

Tom 

110 

240 

Student 

119 

111 

Worker 

28 

41 

Firmer 

18 

73 

Total 

165 

225 

Student 

9 

87 

Worker 

- 

58 

farmer 

9 

51 

Tot  14 

18 

196 

Student 

26 

66 

Worker 

It 

71 

F  at  r, ter 

34 

36 

Tote' 

71 

172 

Sluder* 

129 

60 

Worker 

y 

Farmer 

- 

73 

Total 

129 

167 

Studant 

68 

92 

Workar 

- 

farmer 

- 

Total 

68 

82 

Student 

24 

- 

Worker 

53 

- 

Farm#* 

18 

Total 

35 

- 

S!ud*"t 

6 

16 

Worker 

41 

41 

-armer 

60 

Total 

107 

57 

Student 

53 

39 

Worker 

25 

23 

Farmer 

F9 

31 

Total 

147 

93 

Student 

141 

63 

Worker 

71 

93 

farmer 

95 

T8 

Total 

307 

194 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studant 

(US  55%,  K-  45%> 

685 

666 

Worker 

(US  21%.  K.  29%) 

263 

436 

Farmer 

(US  24%.  K  26%) 

303 

380 

Tom 

1251 

1481 
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1NT5  RPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
MORAL  CHARACTER:  s.  sj  ^  £|  3  (Totok-cKok  Songgyok) 


1.  CONSCIENCE,  HONES.'Y,  SINCERITY 


Rasponsw 

U.S  Groups 

nrr 

Konm  Group* 

_ Tot»li  _ 

s 
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U.S, 

K. 
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S4 
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- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

12 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

conic  tar  ca 
truthful,  naas 

16 

“ 

** 

38 

26 

27 

18 

91 

truth 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

smearity 

- 

- 

- 

IS 

25 

21 

- 

31 

honor 

- 

- 

~ 

6 

- 

- 

- 

6 

falsahood 

- 

- 

_28 

- 

- 

- 

-28 

110 

- 

- 

114 

62 

64 

110 

240 

(par  cant) 

000) 

- 

148) 

(26) 

(27) 

(9) 

(16) 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  Korean  components 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  conscience 
in  moral  character.  Compared  to  the  strong 
Korean  responses  of  conscience,  the  U.  S. 
responses  are  relatively  small.  According 
to  the  Korean  philosophical  school  of  Chu 
Hsi  Neo-Confucianism,  "benevolence, 
righteousness,  propriety,  widom,  and 
commitment  were  the  major  virtues  which 
man  should  cultivate  through  pe.-sonal  study, 
reflection  and  intuition"  (McCune,  19fS, 
p.  23). 

The  second  largest  and  uniquely  Korean 
response  is  sincerity.  It  is  a  response 
given  by  all  three  Korean  groups. 

However,  only  the  Korean  student  group 
refers  to  falsehood.  The  American  empha¬ 
sis  is  more  on  trustworthy  and  truthfulness 
with  both  Koreans  and  Americans  agreeing 
about  the  importance  of  honesty.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting,  however,  that  of  the  U.S.  groups, 
only  the  students  refer  heavily  to  honesty; 
the  workers  and  farmers  do  not  mention  it 
at  all. 


2.  GENTLE,  STRONG 


U.S.  Groups 

Koraan  Groups 

Tot»l» 
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— 
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.. 

- 
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- 

5 
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- 

9 

.. 

- 

- 

26 

- 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 
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- 

- 

- 

- 
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- 

14 
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10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 
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40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 
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- 

- 

~ 

- 

14 

- 

14 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 
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- 
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- 

- 

- 

9 
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- 

- 

7 

14 

- 

- 

21 
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39 

- 

- 

- 

36 

- 
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- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 
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- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 
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- 

- 

9 

- 

- 
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9 

- 
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- 

► 

- 

20 

- 

- 

20 
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- 

- 

- 
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9 

It 

- 

20 
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- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

20 
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- 

— 

- 

7 

— 

7 

affort 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

_ 

- 

7 
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- .. 

- 

31 

9 

72 

- 

62 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

9 
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- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

18 

commor  stnaa 

- 

- 
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- 

- 

- 
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28 

18 
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73 
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(72) 

117)  (11) 

(49) 

(18) 

(32) 

(13) 

(15) 

The  personality  characteristics  mentioned 
in  this  component  have  to  be  considered  in 
combination  with  those  discussed  in  the 
context  of  other  components,  especially  the 
one  involving  GOOD  and  RIGHT  (component 
11),  which  receives  similar  attention  from 
Americans  and  Koreans.  There  is  a  rather 
clear  difference  in  the  emphases  of  the  two 
cultures;  the  Americans  emphasize 
strength  as  an  attribute  of  moral  character, 
together  with  cleanliness  and  friendliness. 
Compared  to  this  the  Korean  emphasis  is 
on  gentleness,  love,  patience,  and  modesty. 
It  appears  that  the  Americans  emphasize 
the  sociable  characteristics  of  nice, 
friendly,  and  cheerful.  Compared  to  this, 
the  Koreans  list  a  variety  of  attitudes  that 
undoubtedly  have  interpersonal  implica¬ 
tions,  but  appear  here  mainly  as  virtues  and 
ideals. 
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3.  RESPECT,  FILIAL  DUTY 


Retpontvt 

U.S,  Group* 

Kontn  Groun 

Total  r 

w 

F 

s 

w 
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U.S. 

K 

ntpect,  -fui. 
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9  - 

27 
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12 

9 

47 

per»on«i  d»gn<ty 

-  - 

14 

20 

26 

80 

filial  duty 

-  ~ 

- 

*> 

6 

30 
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—  - 

- 

- 

1? 

12 
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ir  r- 

-» 

■tt 

51 

_8 

18 

J1 
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(percent) 

(50)  - 

(SOI 

1*41 

1291 

(26) 

<  11 

113) 

This  component  is  mainly  Korean,  high¬ 
lighting  a  variety  of  virtues  and  attitudes 
involving  interpersonal  relations,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  family.  Filial 
duty,  respect,  personal  dignity,  and  respon¬ 
sibility  are  especially  emphasized.  Such 
virtues  apparently  have  a  strong  fou  ndation 
in  the  Confuclan  ethics: 

Now  filial  piety  is  the  root  of  all 
virtue,  and  that  from  which  all  teach¬ 
ing  comes.  .  .  .It  commences  with  the 
service  of  parents;  It  proceeds  to  the 
service  of  the  ruler;  it  is  completed 
by  the  establishment  of  one's  own 
personality.  (Quoted  in  Fung  Yu-1  an 
in  Hahn  Pyong-choon,  1967,  p.  17). 


4.  COURTESY,  MANNERS 
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- 
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34 
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71 
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71 
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137) 

(151  1*31 

*38) 

(41) 

(21) 

<  6) 
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The  Korean  responses  in  this  component 
are  not  only  much  stronger  but  much  more 
specific  than  the  Americans'.  For  the 
Koreans,  to  possess  p.  MORAL  CHARAC¬ 
TER  means  to  have  the  qualities  of  polite¬ 
ness  and  courtesy  and  to  be  certain  to 
show  them  in  greeting  people.  These 
Korean  responses  convey  the  idea  that 
courtesy  and  politeness  are  not  merely 
a  matter  of  sheer  formality,  but  convey 
an  appreciation  of  others.  Politeness  is 
based  on  the  MORAL  CHARACTER  of  the 
person,  which  involves  the  attributes  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  other  meaning  components 
of  the  theme  MORAL  CHARACTER.  In 
addition,  according  to  Hahn  Pyong-choon 
(1967,  p.  22): 


Etiquette  and  manners  or  courtesy 
and  behavior  are  one  of  the  five 
constant  virtues  (the  other  four 
virtues  are:  benevolence,  right¬ 
eousness,  wisdom  and  good  faith 
(commitment). 

The  smaller  number  of  American  responses 
suggest  that  although  the  American  groups 
recognize  MORAL  CHARACTER  as  hav¬ 
ing  certain  behavioral  implications,  they 
generally  do  not  think  about  specific  ways 
to  show  this  behavior. 


10.  MIND, 

SPIRIT,  RELIGION 

U.S.  Groups  Korean  Groups 

Totels 
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9 

27 
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- 

- 

- 
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7 

- 

- 

19 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

_s 

- 

_ 9. 

63 

25 

69 

39 

"23 

31 

147 

93 

(percent) 

(36)  (171 1*7) 

142) 

125) 

133) 

(12) 

I  6> 

The  Americans  refer  to  religion, 
which  Involves  belief,  spirit,  and  attitude  in 
Bdditlon  to  some  specific  referencoj  to 
church.  God,  and  the  like.  The  Korean 
responses  do  not  really  pertain  to  religion: 
their  sizable  response  deals  with  mind, 
which  has  a  specific  Korean  Interpretation. 
Mind  and  spirit  are  usually  identified  closely 
with  the  Korean  conception  of  virtue  (see 
the  theme  VIRTUE  in  Chapter  4).  The 
Ta  Hsuch  (Great  Learning)  says: 

The  ancients  who  wished  clearly  to 
exemplify  illustrious  virtue  through¬ 
out  the  world,  first  ordered  well  their 
own  states.  .  .  .  Wishing  to  cultivate 
their  persons,  they  first  rectified 
their  minds.  Wishing  to  rectify 
their  minds,  they  first  sought  for 
absolute  sincerity  in  their  thought. 

(Quoted  in  Fung  Yu-lan  in  Hahn 
Pyong-choon,  1967,  p,  17.) 
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ETHICS 

*  1 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


1.  MORALITY.  This  Is  the  largest  single  response  for  both  groups. 

It  is  fundamentally  a  synonym  of  ETHICS.  This  response  Is  especially 
strong  for  the  Koreans  and  for  the  students  of  both  groups. 

2.  AFHAVIOR,  ETIQUETTE.  The  U.  S.  groups,  particularly  the 
stuucMn,  emphasize  behavior  and  specific  professions  as  subject  to 
ethical  .ansldorations.  The  Koreans  stress  formal  behavior  and  social 
considerations  in  general. 

3.  PEOPLE,  HUMAN  BEINGS.  Both  culture  groups  refer  to  people, 
using  different  words  but  conveying  fundamentally  the  same  Idea— that 
ETHICS  involve  people. 

SCHOOL,  KNOWLEDGE.  Similarly,  both  culture  groups  refer  to 
education,  knowledge,  probably  as  sources  of  the  ethical  principles  which 
people  learn  to  ot  -ervs. 

6.  HONESTY,  Tit.  >.?:  HUMAN  VALUES.  The  particular  values 
emphasized  by  the  two  culture  groups  are  somewhat  different.  Tne  U.S. 
focus  Is  on  personal,  Individual  Integrity;  the  Koreans  emphasize  more 
attitudes  relevant  to  social  lnte.-Evtlon. 

7.  GOOD,  RIGHT.  This  Is  mainly  a  U.S.  component  with  strong 
emphasis  on  the  virtue  of  being  right  and  luBt.  qualities  that  are  thought 

of  in  a  moral  context  but  rtlll  appear  to  carry  eome  legalistic  connotations. 

8.  PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION.  Both  groups  clearly  express  the 
philosophical  and  moral  foundation  of  their  concept  of  ETHICS.  The 
particular  element  of  this  conceptualization  are  somewhat  different 
but  generally  comparable. 

9.  CODE,  RULE,  STANDARDS.  This  Is  the  strongest  U.S.  meaning 
component,  emphasizing  the  codified,  regulatory  nature  of  ETHICS,  which 
conveys  distlac*  legal  connotations. 


Group  Group  Scorat 

US.  Koraan 


Studant 

138 

189 

Workt. 

10 

93 

Far  mar 

59 

73 

Tot.l 

306 

356 

Studant 

150 

137 

Workar 

19 

33 

Far  mar 

30 

88 

Tot.l 

189 

338 

Studant 

17 

47 

Workar 

- 

6 

Far  mar 

38 

9 

Total 

45 

81 

Studant 

5 

37 

Workar 

16 

19 

Far  mar 

33 

~ 

Total 

44 

58 

Studant 

107 

33 

Work.' 

- 

45 

Far  mar 

- 

7 

Total 

107 

85 

Siud.ni 

118 

13 

Work.. 

34 

F.m»r 

38 

22 

Total 

170 

35 

Studant 

79 

80 

Work  ir 

37 

10 

Farm*. 

43 

45 

Total 

159 

135 

Stud.ni 

183 

49 

Work.r 

86 

- 

Far  mar 

89 

37 

Total 

367 

86 

Total  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Stvd.ni 

(US..  61%.  K; 

64%) 

796 

583 

Work.. 

(US  16%,  K 

18%) 

201 

200 

fm n*r 

IUS.:  23%,  K; 

38%) 

397 

301 

Tot.l 

1293 

1084 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
ETHICS:  £  "I  ( Yulli ) 


2.  BEHAVIOR, 

ETIQUETTE 

3#tpon*#« 

Ko'wan  Group* 

5 - 

Total* 

ui  k. 

bth«vk>r 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

• 

conduct 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-* 

10 

- 

prof««iion#l 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

wll  impo*#d 

1 , 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

Wfty  Of  Ilf# 

- 

~ 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

*V 

12 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

vuitom 

9 

- 

.. 

11 

- 

- 

9 

11 

court  #*y 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

10 

- 

30 

duty 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

10 

- 

25 

•tiqut.te 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

10 

- 

18 

•ctinni,  act 

— 

M 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

obtdr-<#nc# 

- 

- 

31 

- 

18 

- 

47 

culture 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

9 

11 

*Oci#ty 

20 

- 

- 

~ 

20 

- 

ar 

- 

- 

- 

e 

10 

1b 

- 

33 

vx»#l  e»hic« 

- 

- 

- 

36 

13 

8 

- 

67 

oth#r* 

Jfi. 

_ 

- 

- 

-fit 

—ft 

ISO 

19 

20 

127 

*23 

88 

189 

238 

Ip*  .o: 

(791 

(10)  (11) 

153) 

(10) 

(37) 

(16) 

(22) 

^othe  US.  -*itu#tion,  manners,  bu*i;i#f#,  tfoc*,y,  Hnati,  army, 


lawyer,  class 
Korean  -homo 

For  both  <  vlture  groups,  mof  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  cotro  from  students,  altaough  the 
responses  themselves  show  very  little 
overlap  bet.veer  the  U.  S-  and  Korean 
.roups.  The  ..tiencn  "eiponses  are  of 
two  types.  One  Indies 'ei,  .-.if  the  compo¬ 
nent  BEHAVIOR,  ETIQUETTE  involve 
behavior,  conduct,  way  ci  Ilia,  and  action 
reflecting  the  idea  that  for  them  ETHICS 
have  an  important,  practical  role  In  shaping 
behavior. 

The  otliei  ’ype  of  U.  S.  res,  mse  is  ea 
clusLeiy  American  ani  reflects  the  con¬ 
temporary  practice  according  to  which 
ei  *1  profes-don  ^doctor,  lawyer,  business¬ 
man,  and  the  like;  has  its  own  ethical 
standards.  The  practice  of  each  profession 
developing  its  own  individual,  specialized 
moral  code  is  by  and  large  American  and 
European,  apparently  not  shared  by  Koreans. 
This  emphapis  is  an  obvious  extension  of 
specific  application  of  general  moral 
principles. 

Similarly,  the  Korean  responses  are  twofold 
in  nature.  First  they  deal  with  etiquette 
and  courtesy,  thus  reflecting  the  fact  that 
formal  behavior  has  Its  roots  in  ethical  and 
moral  considerations.  The  moral  founda¬ 
tion  of  formal  behavior  ’  ’  also  conveyed  by 
the  response  duty.  The  tendency  of  the 


Koreans  to  connect  formal  behavior  and 
moral  values  has  also  been  observed  in 
the  previously  discussed  theme  MORAL 
CHARACTER  in  this  chapter.  A  second 
and  related  type  of  Korean  response  shows 
that  ETHICS  apparently  have  distinct  social 
connotations.  The  response  social  ethics 
Is  the  largest  single  response  in  this  com¬ 
ponent.  This  focus  on  the  social  aspects  of 
ethical  behavior  is  also  probably  related  to 
the  general  Korean  tendency  to  emphasize 
social  group  values  as  shown  in  the 
discussion  of  the  themes  SOLIDARITY- 
COOPERATION.  SOCIALISM,  and  SOCIETY 
(Communication  Lexicon,  1971b). 


6.  HONESTY,  PRIDE:  HUMAN  VALUES 


Rtaponm 

y^>.  Groum 
o  W  r 

K  or  ten  Group* 

s’  ■  vvr 

hon«M.-Y 

29 

_ 

_ 

_ 

29 

.. 

honor 

18 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

dignity 

- 

- 

1C 

- 

- 

- 

10 

truth 

- 

- 

3 

7 

- 

- 

16 

upright 

- 

- 

- 

27 

~ 

27 

mponiibiiity 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

lit* 

8 

- 

11 

- 

6 

11 

oth»r’ 

-35 

JLS. 

- 

7 

J2 

-Zi 

.07 

— 

33 

45 

/ 

107 

85 

(puregnt) 

(1001 

(39) 

(53) 

18) 

IS) 

(8) 

*OTlw:  U.S.  •<v*n*ci#rv‘#,  *  .►'Hi*,  right*,  lov#,  prid#,  virtu# 
Korvar,  conse  #r*c#,  r#ip»c*  und*r*t#nding 


Korean  and  U.  S.  response  s  arc  about  equally 
strong  in  this  component,  tuv  are  differently 
focused.  All  the  Ameru'  :.  ,;*snonses  are 
from  stu.’ents,  who  show  a  strong,  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  autonomy  and  integrity  of  the 
person  in  emphasizing  honesty,  honor,  pride, 
and  responsibility.  Except  for  the  last  re¬ 
sponse,  all  are  primarily  ego-centered. 
Compared  to  this,  the  Korean  responses 
emphasize  uprightness,  conscientiousness, 
and  truthfulness,  which  are  some  of  the 
basic  requirements  for  a  man  of  good  moral 
character.  (See  the  theme  MORAL  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  in  this  chapter.) 
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?.  GOOD,  RIGHT 


R«pOfllH 
right  rm*, 
•ow+m 
coir*ci 
good 
k)mi,  -♦ 

ttmMw&H fv 

fin* 

righu 

Hi«<* 


lo*rw*r«) 


M22?  r*^  urt 

33  11-  -  -  77  ti  77 

7 . 7- 

20  13  14  -  -  47 

19  -  14  -  -  33 

13  -  •  -  -  -  13 

.  13  -  -  13 

7-----7- 

n!  24  29  T3  ~  "ZF  Tt8  ~W 

<601  <141  lie)  137)  -  (83)  (13)  (3) 


This  component  Is  hrgely  American,  pri¬ 
marily  reflecting  the  responses  of  the  U.  S. 
students.  Some  of  the  largest  single  re¬ 
sponses  are  good,  right,  and  justice.  These 
characteristics  should  be  considered  in 
combination  with  the  previous  component 
involving  other  human  values,  such  as  hones¬ 
ty.  Left  unanswered  by  the  American  re¬ 
sponses  are  the  standards  by  which  goodness 
and  rightness  are  to  be  measured.  It  Is 
possible  that  they  are  measured  by  certain 
established  norms  rather  than  by  social 
implications  or  standards  of  formal  behavior. 
The  Koreans  emphasized  the  latter  In  the 
component  BEHAVIOR,  ETIQUETTE. 


8.  PHILOSOPHY,  RELIGION 


Rwp<K»IM 

U-£  GrtxiPi 
SWF 

Kaf«n  Group* 

S  W  F 

■l014)» 
U£  K. 

M*oc*u» 

_  _ 

_ 

8 

_ 

7 

_ 

15 

Oonfvom 

- 

- 

33 

- 

10 

_ 

43 

rr  f»d 

-  - 

_ 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

10 

•hooghf 

- 

2G 

- 

11 

20 

11 

pfnlowpJly 

13  - 

- 

13 

- 

17 

13 

30 

b*<*f 

10  28 

23 

- 

«. 

_ 

81 

Otttff  • 

«L  J» 

ZBl 

- 

- 

79  37 

43 

BO 

10 

45 

1M 

135 

(p*fC*nt) 

(Ml  (23)  (27) 

(89) 

(7) 

(33) 

(12) 

(12) 

’othtr  U.S.  •Arittotif,  Pi*fo,  Socrfttt,  toflic,  Ktot,  chriftitn, 
church,  God,  r*lig*on,  -ui 
Kor**.i  -theory,  church.  Mint 


This  component  has  considerable  weight  for 
both  the  Korean  and  American  groups,  al¬ 
though  primarily  for  the  students  In  both 
cases.  The  U.  S.  group  refers  to  several 
Greek  philosophers,  Socrates.  Plato  and 
Arlstotk .  as  well  as  to  a  few  religious  con¬ 
cepts  such  as  church.  God.  and  religion. 

The  largest  single  U  i.  responses  are  belief 
and  thought,  suggesting  that  ETHICS  may  be 
largely  a  function  of  beliefs  and  person ll 
Ideas.  Similarly,  the  Koreans  refer  tc 
Confucius  and  Mencius  as  founders  of  moral 
philosophy.  There  are  also  direct  refer¬ 
ences  to  philosophy,  as  well  aa  *o  religious 
concepts  cuch  as  church  and  saint.  The.., 


responses  suggest  that  for  both  groups 
ETHICS  has  a  strong  moval  and  religious 
foundation.  For  the  Koreans,  "religious" 
does  not  imply  adherence  to  a  formal  reli¬ 
gion,  but  to  a  moral  philosophy  that  has  some 
mystical,  transcendental  components.  Al¬ 
though  Confucianism  is,  strictly  speaking, 
not  a  religion,  In  our  categorization  the  label 
"religious"  Is  used  because  it  denotes  a 
problem  area  that  corresponds  in  Western 
thinking  to  the  field  of  religion. 


9.  CODE,  RULE,  STANDARDS 


Rstpantot 

SWF 

Kortsn  Group; 
SWF 

Tm»i« 

US  K. 

eodt,  -of 

100 

55 

42 

- 

- 

- 

197 

- 

l«f 

21 

8 

- 

16 

- 

12 

29 

26 

IWII 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

print  pit 

12 

.. 

7 

6 

15 

19 

21 

ru)> 

21 

16 

13 

5 

- 

10 

SC 

15 

ttsndk.pt 

12 

6 

17 

- 

- 

35 

book 

- 

«- 

10 

~ 

- 

- 

10 

- 

ropulttion 

- 

- 

- 

2Z 

- 

- 

.22. 

183 

85 

89 

40 

— 

37 

357 

86 

(ptrctntl 

(51)  (24)  (251 

;57) 

- 

(43) 

(28) 

(8) 

This  Is  overwhelmingly  a  U.S.  response 
component  la  which  the  largest  response  Is 
code.  This  as  well  as  the  responses  law, 
standards,  and  regulations  suggests  that 
ETHICS  has  a  type  of  binding,  obligatory 
nature.  It  provides  codes  and  rules  by 
which  people's  behavior  haB  to  be  measured. 
This  component  should  be  considered  in 
combination  with  component  7  (GOOD,  RiGHT) 
where  the  legalistic  connotation  of  some  l  .  S. 
responses  has  already  been  briefly  indicated. 
In  this  particular  category,  the  responses 
code,  law,  and  rule,  further  reinforce  this 
Impression. 
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U.S.  snd  Korean  Meanings 

HONESTY 

2)  3 


10.  TRUTH,  FRANKNESS 

(US  31%,  K  19%) 


9  TRUST,  LOYALTY,  RESPECT 

(US:  17%.  K  2%) 


1.  GOODNESS.  VIRTUE, 
UPRIGHTNESS 

<US:12%,  K:  35%) 


2.  CHARACTER,  MIND. 
CONSCIENCE 

(us.  i%.  k.  n%) 


8.  GOOD,  NECESSARY  n 

(US  13%.  K  0%)  L 


7.  ETHICS,  MORALITY 
(US  11%.  K.  4%) 


r\  \  \  \ 

3.  PEOPLE.  EXAMPLES.  OPPOSITES 

(US  6%  K:  12%) 

BfcTT  /  /  I 

!-/0.  'W'  4.  RELIGIOUS  REFERENCE 


REFERENCES 

(US  0%.  K  8%) 


5  MISCELLANEOUS 

(US  4%.  K  6%) 


TOTAL  SCORES 
US  =1905 
Korean*  1855 

DuS  Grojp  • 
El  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

In  its  American  interpretation,  HON¬ 
ESTY  emerges  as  a  matter  of  ETHICS  and 
MORALITY.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
TRUSTWORTHINESS  and  LOYALTY  as  well 
as  on  TRUTHFULNESS  and  FRANKNESS. 
These  characteristics  are  emphatically 
recognized  by  the  American  groups  as  being 
GOOD  and  NECESSARY,  with  apparent  impli¬ 
cations  that  thev  provide  foundation  for  inter¬ 
personal  relations  upon  which  people  can  rely. 
It  is  also  stressed  that  these  characteristics 
are  not  merely  matters  of  morality  but  they 
are  also  of  practical  value— ,rhonesty  pays." 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Koreans  also  recognize  HONESTY 
as  a  matter  of  MORALITY  but  they  place 
special  emphasis  on  the  more  inclusive 
CHARACTER,  MIND,  CONSCIENCE  Instead 
of  single,  isolated  behavior  traits.  In  the 
Korean  interpretation,  an  honest  man  is  one 
who  has  a  good  character  and  is  generally 
GOOD  and  UPRIGHT.  They  distinguish 
between  two  categories  of  PEOPLE— those 
who  represent  positive  examples  as  opposed 
to  those  who  exemplify  falsehood.  For  the 
Koreans,  HONESTY  obviously  has  a  rtroag 
Confucian  moral,  i'ELlGIOD.S  foundation. 
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HONESTY 

3  3 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Group 


Group  Scncw 
US.  Korun 


1.  GOODNESS,  VIRTUE,  UPRIGHTNESS.  This  component  reflects 
Korean  values  and  synonyms  that  are  especially  pervasive  for  the  less 
educated,  more  traditionally  minded  groups. 

2.  CHARACTER.  MIND,  CONSCIENCE.  This  is  almost  a  purely 
Korean  component  conveying  the  philosophy  that  HONESTY  is  largely 
a  personal  trait,  a  mental  attitude. 

3.  PEOPLE:  EXAMPLES,  OPPOSITES.  This  is  a  primarily  Korean 
component  appa  rently  involving  two  categories  of  people— those  who 
exemplify  HONESTY  and  those  who  may  lack  it. 

4.  RELIGIOUS  REFERENCES.  This  Korean  component  has  heavy 
references  to  Confucius. 

5.  LIE,  FALSEHOOD.  The  characteristic  violation  of  HONESTY  in¬ 
volves  lie  for  the  U.  S.  groups  and  falsehood  and  deviousness  for  the 
Korean  groups. 

7  .  ETHICS,  MORALITY.  For  both  groups,  HONESTY  apparently  1b  a 
matter  of  morality,  but  in  addition,  there  is  a  strong  U.S.  feeling  that  it 
also  pays. 

8.  GOOD,  NECESSARY.  This  purely  U.  S.  component  also  emphasizes 
the  desirability  and  practical  necessity  of  HONESTY. 

9.  TRUST,  LOYALTY,  RESPECT.  These  characteristics,  emphasized 
strongly  by  the  U.  S.  groups,  suggest  how  valuable  HONESTY  is  as  a 
basis  for  interpersonal  relations. 

10.  TRUTH.  FRANKNESS.  This  heaviest  U.  S.  component  is  closely 
related  to  the  previous  one  in  that  it  suggests  a  special  emphasis  on 
qualities  that  provide  solid  ground  for  Interaction  between  people. 


Student 

112 

1S7 

Worker 

$9 

236 

Farmer 

49 

268 

Total 

220 

661 

Student 

24 

87 

Worker 

63 

Farmer 

- 

58 

Total 

24 

208 

Student 

3$ 

149 

Worker 

33 

31 

Farmer 

44 

SO 

Total 

112 

230 

Stuoent 

„ 

126 

Worker 

7 

8 

Farmer 

- 

19 

Tout 

7 

153 

Student 

37 

38 

Worker 

2S 

- 

Farmer 

26 

9 

Total 

88 

47 

Student 

137 

45 

Worker 

29 

10 

Farmer 

41 

11 

Total 

207 

66 

Student 

76 

Worker 

86 

_ 

Farmer 

89 

- 

Total 

250 

- 

Student 

85 

22 

Workc. 

111 

S 

Farmer 

133 

16 

Total 

329 

48 

Student 

211 

117 

Worker 

165 

130 

Farmer 

214 

100 

Total 

590 

347 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studtflt  (US.  J9%.  K  «3V  752 

Worker  <U  28%.  K  28%)  535 

Fermcr  (US  32%.  K  29%)  6)S 

Total  1905 


796 

$26 

54! 

106$ 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
HONESTY:  $  S)  (Chongjik) 


1.  GOODNESS,  VIRTUE,  UPRIGHTNESS 


US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

s~ 

T*  F 

s 

W 

f 

usr 

TC 

goodness 

- 

5  4 

61 

61 

88 

9 

210 

purity 

- 

- 

16 

24 

7 

- 

47 

fcTtut,  -Out 

59 

16  - 

12 

- 

- 

75 

12 

fight* -ec  it 

13 

8  24 

- 

- 

- 

45 

- 

gentleness 

- 

.. 

14 

12 

30 

- 

56 

neediness 
upright.  •  person 

“ 

-  — 

16 

- 

27 

- 

43 

•  mind 

- 

- 

32 

139 

116 

- 

287 

honor 
o*her  * 

(percent) 

•other 

:  •  is 

49 

,221 

U  S  •  1..  „  Ifx', 

Koraan  ■  c. jan-htndKl 

157 

1241 

236 

136) 

266 

141) 

72 

-is 

220 

(12) 

__S 

861 

(35) 

This  component  apparently  reflects  the  main 
thrust  of  the  Korean  interpretation,  which 
has  two  elements.  The  first  is  goodness,  a 
characteristic  hardly  mentioned  by  the 
Americans.  It  implies  that  for  the  Koreans 
HONESTY  is  not  just  a  specific,  isolated 
characteristic  of  a  particular  person  but  a 
generally  good  persona!  quality  in  a  broad 
inclusive  sense.  This  impression  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  Korean  references  to  charac¬ 
ter  and  mind,  which  again  involve  the  total 
personality.  The  second  major  clement  of 
Korean  interpretation  involves  uprightness, 
which  may  suggest  fundamentally  a  synonym 
of  HONESTY  in  a  narrow  sense,  as  an 
isolated  trait,  and  of  virtue  .n  a  broad 
sense  (see  the  theme  VIRTUE  in  Chapter  4). 
This  interpretation  involving  the  entire 
character  is  reinforced  by  the  largest 
Korean  opposite,  which  is  falsehood  (see 
Component  5).  Although  Koreans  are  usually 
less  predisposed  to  think  in  terms  of  polar 
opposites  than  Americans,  falsehood  is  a 
sizable  response  in  this  case  and  connotes 
something  like  deviousness  and  poor  moral 
character.  It  goes  beyond  such  single 
manifestations  as  lying  or  stealing.  The 
idea  of  drawing  generalized  conclusions  about 
the  honorable  or  virtuous  character  of  people 
apparently  is  r.  jt  alien  to  the  American  think¬ 
ing  cither,  although  it  appears  to  be  less 
emphatic  in  their  case. 


2.  CHARACTER,  MIND,  CONSCIENCE 


Responese 

U.S.  Groups 

S  W"T 

Korean  Groups 

*5  W  f 

Total! 
0T  ~if. 

character 

.. 

18 

_ 

16 

_ 

34 

quality 

11  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

trait 

13  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

— 

mind 

- 

- 

33 

28 

25 

86 

cnntcienca 

- 

- 

21 

20 

17 

- 

58 

other- 

Ik  "=■ 

-E- 

-» 

15 

T3 

58 

T4 

208 

(percent) 

(100)  - 

- 

142) 

(30) 

128) 

(  1) 

(11) 

'other  Korean  *  bom  nature,  habit,  attitude,  thought 


This  sizable  Korean  component  reinforces 
generally  the  tentative  conclusions  drawn  in 
connection  with  the  previous  component 
GOODNESS,  VIRTUE,  UPRIGHTNESS.  The 
largest  responses  here  are  mind,  conscience. 
and  character  (see  the  theme  MORAL  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  in  this  chapter).  These  responses 
generally  suggest  that  the  Koreans  are  in¬ 
clined  to  search  for  a  generalized  personality 
structure  that  may  stand  behind  HONESTY. 
Mind,  conscience,  and  character  obviously 
reflect  considerations  that  involve  the  entire 
personality.  These  indications  are  rein¬ 
forced  by  others,  which  suggest  that  although 
the  U.  S.  groups  focus  mainly  on  particular 
behavioral  manifestations,  Koreans  are 
inclined  to  perceive  HONESTY  as  involving 
the  entire  person. 


3.  PEOPLE:  EXAMPLES,  OPPOSITES 


U.S.  Groi 

“r 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5^ 

W 

5^ 

F 

US 

K 

father 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

child 

me.  myself. 

- 

13 

“ 

10 

“ 

23 

self,  oneself 

25 

- 

9 

7 

- 

- 

34 

7 

human  being 

•• 

- 

- 

32 

13 

27 

- 

72 

individual 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

friend,  -ship 

10 

16 

22 

14 

- 

48 

14 

men,  maf# 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

11 

people 

- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

13 

public  servant 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

soldier 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

sandy 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

other* 

- 

27 

7 

13 

6 

47 

T5 

33 

44 

re 

“31 

15 

112 

335 

(percent) 

•other:  U.S. 

(311  (29) 
titttr 

(39)  165) 

(13) 

(22) 

(  6) 

112# 

Korean  pmfit.  politician,  teacher,  lover, 
group,  Society 
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This  component  is  about  twice  as  strong  for 
the  Koreans  as  for  the  Americans.  Mother 
and  father,  child,  human  being,  and  friend 
are  apparently  examples  of  those  people  who 
embody  honesty.  The  second  group,  involv¬ 
ing  politicians  and  public  seivants,  is  likely 
to  represent  examples  where  honesty  is  de¬ 
sirable  but  may  be  lacking  occasionally.  The 
responses  generally  confirm  the  findings  of 
Hong  in  which  honesty  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  desired  character  traits  of  a  close  friend 
and  of  a  national  leader  (Hong  Sung-chick, 

1964).  The  American  responses  are  less 
numerous  and  include  j  positive  examples. 
Friend  and  friendship  are  the  largest  responses, 
suggesting  that  this  particular  relationship 
requires  honesty.  It  is  an  interesting  contrast 
that  the  Americans  do  not  mention  family 
members  like  father  and  mother. 


4.  RELIGIOUS  REFERENCES 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

To»lt 

RttpOAStS 

S 

W  F 

3  w 

* 

ds~ir 

Confucius 

„ 

- 

80  • 

80 

God 

7  - 

- 

- 

7 

.tout  Ortst 

~ 

- 

15 

_ 

15 

church  minister 

- 

- 

11 

12 

23 

clergyman 

- 

.. 

11 

7 

18 

faith 

- 

- 

9  - 

- 

9 

saint 

- 

••  - 

--  _a 

- 

- 

?  - 

126  8 

19 

7  153 

(percent) 

- 

(100)  - 

182)  151 

(12) 

(81 

This  sizable  Korean  component  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  moral  and  ethical  teaching  of 
Confucius,  the  heaviest  single  response. 
HONESTY  can  be  related  to  righteousness 
and  propriety,  some  of  the  main  virtues 
according  to  Confucianism  (see  McCune,1966). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Korean  references  to 
Jesus  Christ,  church  minister,  and  clergy¬ 
man  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to  people 
of  virtue,  like  those  identified  in 
the  previous  component,  PEOPLE:  EXAM¬ 
PLES,  OPPOSITES. 

7.  ETHICS,  MORALITY 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Grouos 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

5 

iV 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

ethics,  -cel 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

moral.  *ity 

20 

- 

16 

9 

11 

36 

20 

principle 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

code 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

•• 

duty 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

policy,  test  • 

57 

15 

16 

- 

** 

- 

88 

- 

best  Kvey 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

11 

pays,  •  off 

r. 

14 

** 

- 

- 

23 

- 

reward.  •  mg 

_ 2 

- 

- 

- 

13? 

29 

41 

45 

10 

11 

207 

66 

(percent) 

(66) 

(14) 

(20) 

(63) 

(15) 

(17) 

(11) 

(  4) 

This  component  is  substantially  stronger 
for  the  American  than  for  the  Korean; 
nonetheless,  apparently  both  groups  recog¬ 
nize  that  HONEfTTY  is  a  matter  of  ethics 
and  morality.  The  U.S.  responses  are 
especially  strong,  emphasizing  that  honesty 
is  a  very  practical  requirement  that  does 
not  merely  qualify  as  part  of  the  moral  code, 
but  also  represents  the  best  policy.  This 
observation  is  in  good  agreement  with  the 
next  component  GOOD,  NECESSARY  in 
which  the  Americans  assert  that  honesty 
if  necessary  and  Important. 


10.  TRUTH,  FRANKNESS 


ULS  Groups 

K  preen  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

us 

K. 

true 

6 

13 

32 

SO 

43 

60 

51 

153 

truth 

90 

49 

63 

- 

- 

202 

- 

truthful,  -nmm 

52 

36 

81 

- 

- 

149 

- 

integrity 

21 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

- 

21 

- 

sincerity 

8 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

8 

12 

candid 

6 

- 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

frank,  ness 

5 

- 

29 

60 

23 

5 

12 

not  lying 

3 

15 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

..onest.  -y 

- 

12 

8 

12 

27 

10 

20 

49 

fieltevt,  •ability. 

•r  5 

13 

28 

8 

- 

46 

8 

cmfeision 

- 

- 

6 

~ 

- 

di  ed  communi¬ 
cation 

7 

7 

far.  -ness 

-15  M  M 

- 

- 

64 

- 

211 

165  214 

11? 

1 30 

100 

580 

34? 

(percent) 

136)  (28)  136) 

(34) 

(3?) 

1291 

(31) 

(19) 

This  component  has  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  component  TRUST, 
LOYALTY,  RESPECT.  Both  of  them  re¬ 
flect  salient  l .  S.  considerations  that  help 
explain  why  Americans  consider  HONESTY 
necessary  and  important.  This  emphasis 
on  truthfulness  apparently  reflects  the 
recognition  that  without  this  quality  there 
can  be  little  chance  for  mutually  beneficial 
interpersonal  relations.  This  seems  to 
suggest  that  qualities  necessary  for  good 
interpersonal  relations  are  very  important 
to  Americans.  The  Koreans  refer  to  frank¬ 
ness  as  an  important  characteristic  in  their 
concept  of  HONESTY.  Honesty  is  frequently 
used  interchangeably  with  frankness  and 
innocence. 
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U  S.  :nd  Koraen  Meanings 
DUTY 

4  * 


_ _ 1.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

11 .  JOB,  WORK  (US  23%.  K:  22%l 


U  S.  GROUPS 

As  it  does  for  the  Koreans,  DUTY  for 
the  U.S.  groups  implies  OBLIGATION  as 
well  as  RESPONSIBILITY.  As  a  matter  of 
obligation  it  refers  primarily  to  military 
service.  As  an  activity  or  performance,  it 
has  two  main  categories  of  referents:  first, 
service-related  MILITARY  TASKS,  such 
as  guard.  KP  and  the  like;  second,  JOB 
with  a  focus  on  PERFORMANCE  that  in¬ 
volves  distinct  RESPONSIBILITIES  and 
OBLIGATIONS.  These  obligations  may  he 
to  individual  people,  the  family,  groups,  or 
the  country  as  a  whole. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

Here  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on 
RESPONSIBILITY,  the  intrinsically  binding 
moral  nature  of  the  OBLIGATION.  As  a 
consequence,  FULFILLMENT  is  stressed  as 
a  reward  for  having  met  responsibilities. 

The  Koreans  gi"e  special  attention  to  those 
responsibilities  that  oblige  the  individual 
citizen  toward  the  state  by  participation  in 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  payment  of  TAXES, 
pursuing  his  EDUCATION,  and  contributing 
WORK.  Compared  to  the  U.  S.  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  the  emphasis  os  work  is  minimal;  labor 
as  a  DUTY  is  menVoi;?<l  without  DUTY  devel¬ 
oping  into  a  part'r.i  synonym  of  JOB  and 
performance. 
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DUTY 

*1  * 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


1.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  This  largest  component  Is  equally  strong 
for  both  the  U.S.  and  Korean  groups,  its  strength  is  probably  influenced 
by  a  similarly  high  salience  of  Titary  service  because  the  test  subjects 
of  both  cultures  were  new  recruits. 

2.  RESPONSIBILITY.  HONOR,  RIGHT.  Although  the  weight  of  the 
Korear  responses  is  greater,  the  two  culture  groups  show  a  similar  trend 
in  emphasizing  responsibility  as  a  major  source  or  consequence  of  DUTY. 

3.  FULFILLMENT,  PERFORMANCE.  The  strong  Korean  response 
Herlves  *rom  the  emphasis  laid  on  fulfillment,  which  Involves  meeting 
expectations  and  subjective  feelings  of  satisfaction  from  having  met  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  requirements.  The  U.  S.  emphasis  on  performance  is  in 
close  relationship  to  the  culturally  characteristic  "achievement  motive" 
(McClelland,  19551. 

4.  EDUCATION.  A  purely  Korean  component  which  carries  distinct 
weight  and  suggests  an  interesting  cultural  connotation  that  education 
represents  some  sort  of  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state. 

5.  HOSPITAL,  DOCTOR.  This  is  again  a  purely  Korean  component, 
greatly  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Korean  word  Vi  mu 
(DUTY)  also  means  medical  service. 

6.  TAXES,  FEES.  This  i-iostly  Korean  component  reflects  the  Idea 
that  payment  of  taxes  is  a  major  duty  of  the  individual  citizen. 

8.  FAMILY,  PEOPLE.  This  component  is  somewhat  stronger  for  the 
Koreans.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  people,  stressing  the  individual's 
obligation  to  the  collective. 

9.  OBLIGATION.  Both  culture  groups  share  the  idea  of  obligation  al¬ 
though  the  U.  S.  emphasis  is  somewhat  stronger.  This  component  should 
be  considered  in  close  connection  with  Component  2:  RESPONSIBILITY, 
HONOR. 

10.  JOB,  WORK.  This  sizable  and  primarily  U.  S.  meaning  component 
indicates  that  DUTY  refers  to  job  and  work  in  general,  primarily  those 
jobs  that  are  especially  demanding  or  involve  responsibilities. 

11.  MILITARY  TASKS,  RELATED  SERVICES.  This  Urge  U.S.  com¬ 
ponent  shows  that  in  English  this  word  has  a  second  strictly  military 
service -related  meaning,  it  is  much  used  to  refer  to  specific  military 
tasks  and  related  assignments. 


Croup  Group  Scorn 


Student 

156 

200 

Worker 

156 

>00 

Firmer 

113 

124 

Total 

424 

424 

Student 

137 

104 

Worker 

30 

143 

Farmer 

64 

UI 

Ttoei 

231 

368 

Student 

37 

106 

Worker 

15 

118 

Farmer 

68 

48 

Tote! 

120 

272 

Student 

7 

80 

Worker 

•• 

84 

Firmer 

- 

82 

Totel 

7 

206 

Student 

- 

16 

Worker 

- 

80 

Firmer 

- 

97 

Totel 

- 

193 

Student 

25 

76 

Worker 

- 

36 

Former 

- 

55 

Totel 

25 

167 

Student 

29 

73 

Worker 

35 

30 

Former 

- 

- 

Tote' 

64 

103 

Student 

116 

34 

Worker 

34 

17 

Former 

15 

32 

Totel 

165 

83 

Student 

160 

14 

Worker 

136 

13 

Farmer 

135 

51 

Tote! 

431 

78 

Student 

89 

« 

Worker 

158 

- 

Firmer 

148 

- 

Tote! 

395 

- 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(US.. 

41%  K  36%) 

794 

711 

Worker 

(US.: 

29%.  K  35%) 

569 

627 

Farmer 

(US.: 

30%,  X  31%) 

584 

609 

Totel 

1947 

1947 

5 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
DUTY:  4  *  (Uimu) 


1.  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

itaaponm 

Army 

42 

74 

12 

_ 

168 

military 

8 

10 

72 

- 

_ 

40 

_ 

military  wr/i ca 

- 

- 

66 

29 

28 

123 

MNVic* 

8 

23 

12 

_ 

43 

defend.  defense 

6 

- 

- 

SO 

27 

22 

6 

99 

active 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

10 

Armed  F orcet 

- 

_ 

34 

31 

36 

100 

defend  apainet 
communian 

8 

8 

dtfanaa  obligation 

- 

- 

_ 

31 

5 

14 

_ 

60 

call 

- 

16 

- 

_ 

16 

country 

92 

32 

17 

- 

- 

- 

141 

_ 

narton 

- 

- 

- 

11 

8 

16 

35 

territory 

.  — 

— 

— 

- 

_9 

_ 

_9 

166  166 

113 

200 

100 

124 

424 

424 

(percent) 

1371(371 

(27) 

(47) 

(24) 

1291 

(23) 

(221 

This  is  the  strongest  meaning  component  for 
both  groups.  The  responses  are  also  fairly 
analogous  in  content  and  there  are  only  a 
few  differences  in  accent.  The  Koreans 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  defense , 
which  may  be  a  simple  consequence  of  the 
broadly  used  terminology  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  customary  to  refer  to 
armed  forces  »s  forces  of  defense.  As  has 
b»en  observed  in  various  other  contexts 
(Communication  lexicon,  1971b:  NATION, 
POLITICS  and  the  like),  in  many  instances 
where  Americans  use  the  word  country,  the 
Koreans  are  inclined  to  use  the  word  nation- 
Although  the  two  words  are  not  exactly 
interchangeable,  the  translation  process 
may  make  the  differences  seem  larger  than 
they  actually  are. 


4.  EDUCATION 


Responses 

y.5.  finaia 

SWF 

Korean  Group* 

S  W  r 

— J?ah- 
U.S  K. 

education 

educational 

~  - 

- 

65 

56 

so 

- 

161 

obligation 

- 

- 

r 

10 

6 

*- 

21 

learning 

*• 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

8 

it  u  den  I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

knowledge 

7  “ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

ignorance 

- 

- 

ja 

— •* 

-  - 

7  - 

- 

60 

84 

62 

7 

206 

(percent) 

(100)  « 

— 

(29) 

(41) 

(30) 

(111 

The  strong  Korean  identification  of  education 
with  DUTY  may  stem  from  two  things.  One 
is  that  the  Korean  Constitution  prescribes 
education  as  a  constitutional  DUTY  along 
with  national  defense,  taxes,  and  work— 
perhaps  an  official  reflection  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  desire  of  developing  countries  to 


raise  the  educational  levels  of  their  people. 
The  other  is  a  reference  to  the  traditional 
value  regarding  knowledge  as  a  virtue  in 
the  Confuclan  philosophy  (Hahn,  1967; 
Communication  Lexicon  1971a,  pp.  6-4  and 
6-5). 


6.  TAXES,  FEES 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Toi»(l 

Reaponaae 

s  w 

F 

s 

w 

F 

UX 

K. 

national  tax 

-  . 

_ 

9 

4 

_ 

13 

tax  obligation 

- 

- 

13 

5 

16 

- 

34 

tax  pay  man t 

-  - 

- 

42 

19 

35 

.. 

96 

tax 

8  - 

- 

12 

8 

4 

8 

24 

fat 

5  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

_ 

export 

6  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

impor* 

_£ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_fi 

- 

26  - 

- 

76 

36 

55 

25 

167 

(percent) 

(1001 

- 

(461 

(22) 

(33) 

(  11 

(  91 

The  U.  S.  mention  of  taxes  in  the  context  of 
DUTY  is  slight,  but  for  the  Koreans  it  is 
very  strong.  This  apparently  reflects  the 
idea  that  DUTY  is  thought  of  mainly  as  the 
DUTY  of  the  citizen  toward  his  state.  In 
contemporary  Korea,  four  types  of  duties 
are  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  as  The 
Fc  'r  Duties  of  the  People:  military  service, 
tax  payment,  education,  and  labor.  As 
mentioned  in  connection  with  EDUCATION 
in  Component  4,  this  is  in  gene  mi  agreement 
with  tK:  attitudes  of  numerous  developing 
countr.es  towarJ  mobilizing  their  people  to 
promoi-t  modernization  and  development. 

But  in  the  case  of  Korea,  the  emphasis  on 
DUTY  also  has  a  strong  cultural  foundation. 
As  was  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  "FAMILY 
VALUES,"  FiLiAL  DUTY  is  a  central  value 
of  the  Korean  culture,  defining  what  a  per¬ 
son's  attitude  should  be  toward  his  parents 
and  family.  As  Francis  Hsu  (1971)  points 
out  in  connection  with  China,  this  attitude  of 
FiLiAL  DUTY  is  transferred  on  to  the  social 
political  level  and  characterizes  the  people's 
relationship  to  the  monarch  and  the  national 
leadership.  The  contemporary  political 
leadership  can  and  does  utilize  this  cultural 
predisposition  by  urging  citizens  to  pay 
taxes  as  a  matter  of  DUTY. 
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This  is  not  fundamentally  different  from  the 
Western  interpretation  of  taxes,  but  as  the 
data  show,  the  argument  has  considerably 
more  salience  for  the  Koreans. 


8.  FAMILY,  PEOPLE 


ULS 

Group; 

Koww  Group* 

_ Tottlt 

Retporwt 

W  T 

w 

F 

US. 

K 

family 

15 

12 

_ 

.. 

.. 

27 

- 

•Cif.  my 

14 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

14 

ctvid 

- 

6 

_ 

.. 

•  - 

6 

nife 

- 

17 

_ 

- 

- 

.. 

17 

.. 

parent 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 

9 

fri«al  doty 

_ 

- 

_ 

7 

9 

- 

•• 

16 

k>va 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

woman 

- 

- 

_ 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

people 

- 

- 

- 

a 

- 

- 

28 

ptoptoltduly 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

14 

•rieyona 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

•• 

7 

human  bainp 

- 

- 

- 

_14 

- 

- 

- 

J4 

m 

36 

_ 

73 

30 

64 

103 

(parent) 

1461  (66) 

- 

<711 

<291 

- 

(  31 

1  51 

The  Korean  emphasis  on  people,  people's 
duty,  everyone,  and  human  being  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  collectivistic  connotation  of 
DUTY  for  the  Koreans.  As  previously 
mentioned  in  this  context,  DUTY  emphasizes 
an  obligation  which  puts  the  burden  on  the 
person  and  benefits  the  collective,  the  state. 
In  the  present  context,  the  American  groups 
mainly  mention  family  and  members  of  the 
family. 


10.  JOB.  WORK 


Roaponm 

U.S.  Groups 

s  f 

_I«6I IL 
L'i.  K 

H*> 

90  100 

80 

. 

- 

_ 

2*70 

_ 

work.  -109 

44  36 

35 

- 

- 

• 

IN 

- 

labor 

- 

- 

7 

4 

• 

- 

a 

mimon 

- 

- 

7 

- 

a 

_ 

a 

chore 

S  - 

- 

- 

. 

6 

task 

asigrimam. 

6  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

aafcflnad 

12  - 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

12 

- 

pout  ion 

13? 

T§ 

J4 

61 

431 

jta 

73 

(par  cent! 

<471(311 

Oil 

<*•) 

<171 

<661 

<221 

<  41 

This  is  an  especially  strong  U.S.  component 
that  contains  the  response  Job,  which  is  the 
single  most  frequent  respond  obtained  from 
the  American  groups.  It  shows  that  for  the 
Americans  DUTY  Implies  first  of  all  per¬ 
formance  of  a  particular  job.  A  much 
heavier  emphasis  on  Joo  than  working, 
together  with  the  previously  mentioned 
military  service-related  connotations,  sug¬ 
gests  that  not  all  working  activity  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  duty  but  mostly  those  that 


are  demanding  or  that  are  carried  out  under 
strict  regulations  and  involve  heavy  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

As  the  Korean  responses  labor  and  mission 
show,  this  work-related  use  of  DUTY  is  not 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Koreans,  but  is  sub¬ 
stantially  less  emphatic  and  of  a  different 
nature,  it  is  not  a  simple  synonym  for  Job 
or  for  a  special  type  of  joo,  but  refers 
largely  to  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to 
work— a  stipulation  of  the  Korean  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Although  in  referring  to  Job  as  DUTY 
the  Americans  mean  a  generic  obligation 
toward  family,  customers,  clients,  and  the 
like,  the  Koreans  have  a  narrower  obligation 
toward  the  state. 


11.  MILITARY  TASKS,  RELATED 
SERVICES 


Raapunaaa 

FSTT 

K»R>fi!9u(a 

1  V  F 

TotMl 
US.  K 

detail 

20 

.. 

_ 

_ 

20 

XT 

19 

44 

86 

- 

- 

178 

10 

26 

21 

- 

- 

- 

56 

watch 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

roaaar 

9 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

owma 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

POM 

_ 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

Minna 

- 

6 

- 

6 

dun,  -inf 

- 

9 

It 

- 

- 

20 

aftnar 

7 

14 

9 

- 

- 

- 

30 

on  Only 

11 

- 

8 

- 

- 

19 

off  duty 

- 

* 

9 

- 

- 

- 

9 

fin 

- 

16 

19 

- 

- 

- 

35 

potie* 

- 

14 

- 

J4 

89 

158 

148 

- 

- 

395 

(parent) 

123)  1401 137) 

— 

1211 

This  second  largest  U.S.  component  reflects 
the  Engl'.sh  use  oi  the  word  DUTY,  implying 
not  only  military  service  in  general  but 
particular  types  of  assignments  within  the 
service,  especially  those  that  relate  to 
guarding,  watching.  A  second  group  of 
references  involves  certain  specific  undesir¬ 
able  chores  such  as  KP  and  cleaning.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  fire  and  police  involve  assignments 
that  are  not  primarily  related  to  the  military. 
This  reflects  a  trend  in  English  to  use  DUTY 
in  reference  to  jobs  that  are  performed  under 
strict  regulations. 
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U  S  and  Korean  Meanings 

HONOR 

fl  * 


1.  POPULARITY.  PRESTIGE,  STATUS 

•  US  4%.  >  32% i 


11  CODE  OF  ETHICS,  DUTY 

(US  ►:  3% } 


10  RESPECT.  LOVE,  PRIDE 

US  17%  <  5%) 

/  / 

/  / 

9  father,  mother,  self 

us  14  l  ia 


8  SCHOOL,  EDUCATION 

12  4 

7  MEDAL,  AY.ARD 

\  \  I  US  5"  K  7%l 

\  \  \ 


2.  GOOD.  DESIRABLE 

(US  >.)%.  K  10% I 

\  \ 

\  \ 

3  PRESIDENT,  GOVERNMENT 

■US  0“  <  9%l 


4  MISCELLANEOUS 

IUS  3%.  <  11%. 


S  NATION.  COUNTRY 

'S  4  k  ••  -i 

/'  / 


6  MIllTARYSERVICE 

I  US  4  -  K  2‘,I 


'  0  r  AL SCORES 

S  ••  1944 
Kmean  *  13S7 

DuS  Group 
D  Korean  G'  up 


U.S.  GROUPS 

For  the  Americans,  HONOR  first  of  all 
is  a  moral  concept.  It  imposes  a  COOK  OF 
h  I  UK’S  and  requires  HONESTY  and  DUTY. 
To  a  large  extent  it  is  synonymous  with 
RESPECT,  LOVE,  ;ind  PRIDE.  The  people 
actually  honored  are  FATHER  ami  MOTHER— 
that  is,  members  of  the  family.  Beyond  this, 
HONOR  has  distinct  educational  applications 
as  well.  It  also  hears  on  a  person's  rela¬ 
tionship  to  his  COUNTY  ami  MILITARY 
SERVICE  ami  is  rewarded  by  MEDALS  ami 
AWARDS. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

Compared  to  the  U.  S.  focus  on  individual 
morality,  HONOR  for  the  Koreans  Implies  social 
recognition— more  specifically,  POPULARITY, 
PRESTIGE,  and  STATUS.  The  most  honored 
person  i.,  ihe  country  is  the  PRESIDENT,  followed 
by  members  of  ihe  government.  The  HONOR  ard 
icputation  of  the  family  name  is  another  central 
concern.  For  Koreans  as  well  as  for  American  ;, 
HONOR  involves  RESPECT  and  PRIDE.  HONOR 
of  the  NATION  is  also  an  important  inter- 
HONOR  is  conceived  as  GOOD  and  highly 
DESIRABLE.  Running  through  all  Ihc-se  contexts 
is  th-?  pervasive  motive  of  social  recognition. 


4-1K 


HONOR 

$  * 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OK  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Group 

G'oup 
U  S 

Scores 

Korean 

Student 

1  7 

239 

Worker 

38 

96 

F  3f»rWI 

25 

109 

Tota* 

80 

444 

Student 

44 

10? 

Work** 

25 

27 

F  ftrmvr 

10 

6 

Tota 

99 

140 

Student 

60 

Wo'VtP 

40 

Fdimei 

... 

21 

Tota' 

121 

Student 

17 

32 

Worker 

n8 

28 

Firmer 

23 

20 

Tota: 

88 

80 

Student 

26 

26 

Worker 

49 

16 

Farmer 

1? 

Total 

87 

42 

Student 

40 

25 

Worker 

44 

45 

Farmer 

22 

29 

Total 

106 

99 

Student 

52 

26 

Worker 

57 

29 

Farmer 

1 14 

Total 

223 

55 

Student 

71 

49 

Worker 

112 

57 

Farmer 

8? 

44 

Total 

265 

141 

Student 

127 

44 

Worker 

84 

19 

Farmer 

123 

12 

Tota1 

334 

75 

Student 

327 

6 

Worker 

75 

8 

Farmer 

111 

33 

T  ota: 

513 

47 

i  POPULARITY,  PRESTIGE.  STATUS.  This  largest  Korean  component 
shows  that  for  the  Koreans  HONOR  is  primarily  a  matter  of  social  recogni¬ 
tion  The  U.S.  groups  pay  minimal  attention  to  this  social  dimension. 
They  apparently  do  not  see  HONOR  as  a  function  of  prestige  or  status. 

GOOD,  DESIRABLE.  Althougu  somewhat  differently  understood, 
HONOR  appears  to  be  similarly  desirable  tor  both  cultures. 

PRESIDENT,  GOVERNMENT.  This  purely  Korean  component 
corners  the  importance  assigned  to  high  governmental  offices, 
especially  the  presidency. 

NATION,  COUNTRY.  The  Americans  and  Koreans  show  a  similar 
concern  with  the  HONOR  of  their  country. 

fi.  MILITARY  SERVICE.  The  Koreans  mention  specific  military 
contributions,  that  is,  sending  the  2Sth  regiment  of  the  ROK  armed 
forces  to  Vietnam. 

7.  MEDAL,  AWARD.  There  are  similar  references  by  both 
Americans  and  Koreans  to  this  form  of  recognition,  which  may  be 
military  as  well  as  civilian, 

S.  SCHOOL,  EDUCATION.  This  is  an  especially  strong  U.  S.  com¬ 
ponent,  reflecting  a  terminology  widely  us.d  in  the  Held  of  education; 
honor  roll,  honor  student. 

ft.  FATHER,  MOTHER,  SELF.  This  component,  which  is  sizable  and 
primarily  American,  reflects  the  U.S.  attitude  that  parents  are  those  who 
especially  deserve  HONOR,  with  the  possible  implication  of  some  detach¬ 
ment- 

10.  RESPECT,  LOVE,  PRIDE.  This  is  a  very  strong  U.S. 
component.  It  contains  partial  synonyms  and  elements  of 
interpretation, 

11.  CODE  OF  ETHICS,  DUTY.  This  largest  U.S.  component 
shows  that  for  Americans  the  concept  of  HONOR  is  fundamentally 
a  concept  of  individual  morality.  To  a  certain  extent  it  aiso 
involves  obligation. 


Student 

(U.S. 

— — 1 _ 

42%.  K 

46%) 

814 

642 

Worker 

(US. 

77%  K. 

30V 

534 

415 

Farmer 

(US 

31%,  K 

24V 

596 

340 

Tota'  1944 

1397 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
HONOR:  ™1  (My$ngye) 


1.  POPULARITY,  PRESTIGE,  STATUS 


U.S.  Group) 

Korun  Qfouui 

Totali 

Rwponte* 

s 

W 

F 

S 

T9  T 

u.5. 

K. 

position 

- 

- 

- 

IS 

- 

9 

26 

pO  war 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

23 

8 

12 

15 

21 

31 

48 

hiflh,  -att,  *ly 

- 

1 7 

- 

25 

- 

17 

25 

status 

- 

- 

- 

19 

•• 

9 

- 

28 

popularity 

- 

- 

9 

30 

17 

- 

56 

reputation 

- 

- 

- 

IS 

- 

11 

- 

26 

prtvilppt 

8 

15 

- 

n 

- 

23 

- 

champion 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

8 

first  placa,  placa 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

6 

- 

20 

victory 

— 

— 

— 

9 

16 

- 

25 

SUCCMS 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

- 

- 

25 

ruing  in  world 

- 

- 

- 

33 

12 

- 

46 

monty 

— 

- 

- 

29 

— 

- 

- 

29 

fllory 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

12 

-- 

21 

Othar* 

JL 

- 

- 

_S 

- 

-43 

17 

38 

2n 

239 

96 

109 

80 

444 

(par  cant) 

(2D 

(481  1311 

(Ml 

(22) 

(26) 

(4) 

(32) 

•other  U.5  -achiavamant 

Korean  -authority,  titla,  obtainmant,  happina«. 
impoftanc* 


This  strongest  Korean  component  shows  that 
for  the  Korean  groups  HONOR  Is  largely 
synonymous  with  social  recognition.  The 
largest  single  responses  are  popularity, 
prestige,  rising  in  world.  Just  precisely 
what  this  rising  pertains  to  may  be  inferred 
from  such  sizable  responses  as  status, 
position,  power,  which  indicate  the  desire 
to  occupy  higher  and  higher  places  In  society. 
These  responses  are  accompanied  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  victory,  success,  and  glory,  and 
the  fact  that  the  large  majority  of 
these  responses  come  from  the  Korean 
student  group  suggests  strong  motivation  for 
social  advancement.  Yet,  no  identification 
of  HONOR  with  success  was  made  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  theme  SUCCESS  (Communica¬ 
tion  Lexicon,  1971a,  pp.  7-6).  Here 
advancement  Implies  climbing  in  a  strongly 
differentiated  social  hierarchy,  as  discussed 
in  the  domains  'TOCIAL  VALUES"  and 
"SOCIAL  STRUCTURE"  in  a  prev1'  as  volume 
(Con.munlcation  Lexicon,  1971a).  The 
Koreans  also  express  a  strong  concern  with 
possibility  of  losing  honor;  they  e^oecially 
mention  defamation  (see  MISCELLANEOUS 
component  in  Appendix  A).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  U.  S.  interpretation  indicates  little 
awareness  of  this  social  dimension. 


3.  PRESIDENT,  GOVERNMENT 

Rupontn 


prMMtont 
PrH.  P«rk 
Nm'I.  Ammbly 
m*mb»r 
gov't,  pod 
othtr* 

(porctntl 

•othw  Korun 


33 

30 

12 

SB 

t 

10 

- 

-  10 

IS 

_ 

-  IS 

to 

- 

- 

-  10 

11 

16 

Tl 

-  IQ 

-  »31 

(SOI 

133) 

(17) 

191 

-mininvr  of  gov't.,  chtirmtn  of  Natl.  Ammbly 
rtprmntitivM 


This  component  is  only  characteristic  of  the 
Koreans.  The  identification  of  high  social 
status  with  HONOR  as  viewed  in  Component 
1  is  also  noticeable  here.  Especially  sizable 
are  their  references  to  president  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Park  in  particular.  These  responses  a 
are  in  good  agreement  with  earlier  findings 
that  show  the  exceptionally  high  prestige 
value  of  the  presidency  for  Koreans.  As 
thlB  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  Com¬ 
munication  Lexicon  1971b,  Chapter  6,  the 
role  of  the  president  stands  outside  and 
above  the  government,  his  position  telng 
in  many  ways  reminiscent  of  a  monarch. 

The  references  to  the  president  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  HONOR  component  further 
underscores  this  observation.  Several 
references  are  also  made  to  ministers, 
members  of  the  National  Assembly— re- 
sponseB  that  reflect  the  high  social  prestige 
of  governmental  positions.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  U. 8.  groups  did  not  make  any  com¬ 
parable  references. 


9.  FATHER,  MOTHER,  SELF 


Rasponsas 

fir9VPf 

Korun  Grow 

TokU 

8 

W 

F 

s 

W 

F 

US. 

K. 

nima 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45 

34 

« 

79 

family 

1< 

- 

6 

9 

- 

- 

17 

9 

mothar 

10 

10 

23 

- 

- 

- 

43 

- 

paranti 

9 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

wffa 

- 

10 

10 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

homa 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

your,  youraalf 

4 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

my,  myaalf 

8 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

38 

.. 

•alf,  ona  • 

- 

9 

- 

- 

12 

10 

9 

22 

individual 

10 

- 

- 

14 

- 

10 

14 

paopia,  parson 

- 

11 

8 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

man 

- 

- 

4 

17 

- 

- 

4 

17 

othar* 

_Z.  _8 

-fi 

- 

- 

J2 

- 

71 

112 

82 

40 

57 

44 

265 

141 

(par  cant) 

•othar:  U.S. 

(27)  (42)  (31)  (28) 
-fathar  &  mother,  brothar, 

(40) 

friand 

(31) 

(14) 

(10) 
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This  sizable  U.  S.  component  Includes  refer¬ 
ences  to  father,  mother,  as  well  as  wife  and 
home.  It  probably  reflects  the  U.  S.  cultural 
philosophy  that  parents  are  the  first  to  de¬ 
serve  honor.  This  is  probably  the  U.  S. 
equivalent  of  the  Korean  concept  of  "filial 
duty,"  although  in  a  much  less  demanding 
form.  It  does  not,  for  example,  call  for 
sacrifice  and  submission;  It  mainly  implies 
a  form  of  recognition.  The  largest  single 
Korean  response  is  name,  suggesting  a  con¬ 
cern  with  the  prestige  and  reputation  of  the 
family  name. 


10.  RESPECT,  LOVE 
US.  Gfpgpl 

,  PRIDE 

Korean  Groups 

Tot«l> 

Responjei 

S  W 

F 

$ 

W 

F 

US. 

X. 

respect,  to  - 

-  7.4 

50 

21 

8 

12 

74 

41 

praise 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

love 

29  9 

25 

- 

- 

- 

63 

- 

pride,  proud 

39  42 

41 

16 

- 

- 

122 

16 

dignity 

- 

- 

7 

11 

- 

- 

18 

other* 

.42  _a  _i 

- 

- 

- 

_58 

_  *• 

127  84 

123 

44 

19 

12 

334 

76 

(percent) 

(381  C'5I  (371 

(59) 

(25) 

(16) 

(171 

(SI 

•othtf.  U  S.  -esteem,  edmiretion,  adore,  -etion,  salute,  cherish, 
laud,  homage.  distinguish,  -ad 

This  component  is  especially  strong  for  the 
Americans.  Although  it  does  contain  some 
similar  elements  of  interpretation  for  both 
groups,  these  are  in  the  form  of  synonyms 
that  actually  appear  to  be  more  characteristic 
of  the  U.  S.  interpretation  of  HONOR.  The 
largest  of  these  is  pride.  Respect,  another 
fairly  strong  response,  suggests  that 
honoring  someone  implies  respecting  them. 
The  sizable  U.  S.  response  of  love  suggests 
that  HOnOR  involves  love  as  well.  A  cul¬ 
turally  characteristic  Korean  response  is 
dignity. 


11.  CODE  OF  ETHICS,  DUTY 

U.S.Grouo*  Korean  Grouoi 

Total* 

Responses 

s 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US. 

K. 

code 

22 

- 

10 

32 

oeth 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

pitdge 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

promise 

n 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

honesty 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

integrity 

- 

- 

12 

12 

- 

truth,  fpl  -fulness 

.30 

~ 

6 

- 

- 

- 

36 

- 

word 

24 

- 

7 

- 

31 

trust,  »wortny 

16 

20 

13 

- 

- 

- 

49 

believe,  -r 

.. 

- 

22 

22 

- 

loyalty 

16 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

responsibility 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

9 

17 

duty 

64 

12 

11 

- 

- 

- 

87 

- 

obey 

34 

14 

26 

- 

- 

- 

74 

- 

virtue 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

upright 

- 

8 

10 

- 

18 

moral,  -ity 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

courage 

9 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

breve,  -ry 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

defend 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

other* 

7 

-1 

5 

-A 

- 

6 

21 

12 

327 

76  111 

6 

8 

33 

513 

47 

(percent) 

(64) 

(151 1221 

(13) 

(17) 

(70) 

1261 

(3) 

•other:  U5.  -dependable,  honorable,  valor 


Koraan  -ttrangth.  spirit 

This  component  conveys  the  primarily 
ethical,  moral  connotetion  of  HONOR  for 
the  American  groups.  For  them, 

HONOR  Implies  to  a  large  extent  honesty, 
truthfulness,  integrity,  and  loyalty.  These 
responses  are  obviously  partial  synonyms, 
conveying  the  idea  that  HONOR  is  first  of 
all  a  matter  of  personal  morality.  As  a 
related  matter,  it  involves  obligation, 
responsibility,  and  obedience.  Some  of 
these  responses  probably  stem  at  least  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  dictionary 
meanings  of  HONOR  is  "to  observe." 

Some  of  these  connotations  are  not  alien 
to  the  Koreans  either,  but  they  carry  only 
negligible  weight. 
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U  S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

CHASTITY 

*  3 


1.  WOMAN,  GIRL 

(US  7%.  K  26%) 


U.S.  GROUPS 

For  Americans  (at  least  for  the  male 
groups  studied)  CHASTITY  fundamentally 
represents  a  VIRTUE  based  on  moral  as 
well  as  religious  considerations.  It  is 
synonymous  with  VIRGINITY,  with  PURITY 
and  moral  cleanliness.  There  are  a  lew- 
expressions  suggesting  the  GOODNESS 
AND  DESIRABILITY  of  CHASTITY,  but 
they  are  mentioned  with  comparable  nega¬ 
tive  expressions  suggesting  that  CHASTITY 
is  BAD  and  OLD  FASHIONED.  Indicative 
of  this  emphasis  on  outdatedness  is  that 
chastity  belt  is  a  strong  response  indicating 
its  high  salience  in  people's  imagination, 
an  association  that  is  loaded  with  outdated  - 
ness  and  •  humanity. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

For  the  Koreans,  (who  were  also 
males),  CHASTITY  is  apparently  a  matter 
of  character  for  WOMEN.  «t  is  a  feminine 
attribute  to  which  Korean  attach  contemp¬ 
orary  Importance  as  a  requirement  and  a 
virtue  which  bears  on  the  women's  be¬ 
havior  before  as  well  as  after  marriage. 
CHAb  iTTY  also  appears  to  represent  a 
dichotomy  for  Koreans  in  that  on  the  or.e 
hand,  there  is  the  MENTAL  DETERMINA¬ 
TION  and  CONSTANCY  required  of  a 
woman  ar.d  on  the  other,  temptation  and 
challenge  as  represented  by  SEX  and 
INTERCOURSE.  The  Korean  imagination 
apparently  goes  in  be  a  directions  at  once. 
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CHASTITY 

_ *  3 _ 

MAIN  COMPONENTS  „  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


1.  WOMAN,  GIRL.  This  laigest  Korean  component  contains  the 
responses  woman,  womanhood,  showing  that  CHASTITY  is  viewed 
as  a  feminine  virtue. 

2.  SEX,  INTERCOURSE,  LOVE.  The  Korean  focus  on  the  sex  act 
is  one  of  contrasts.  It  apparently  constitutes  a  strong  antithesis  in 

•  a  Korean  view.  The  U.  S.  emphasis  is  negligible. 

MENTAL  DETERMINATION,  CONSTANCY.  The  Korean 
focus  *s  on  the  resolve  and  determination  needed  to  resist 
temptation. 


4.  MARRIAGE.  This  large  Korean  component  suggests 
that  CH  vSTITY  of  *he  woman  is  a  salient  consideration  for  the 
Koreans  with  regard  to  marriage. 

G.  OLD  FASHIONED,  iD.  This  is  a  small  U.S.  component 
expressing  a  rejection  of  CHASTITY  as  outdated  a i.i  meaningless. 

V.  PRECIOUS,  GOOD.  Roth  groups  express  positive  attitudes, 
suggesting  that  CHASTITY  is  desirable.  Ir.  the  U.  S.  case,  this 
positive  attitude  is  counterposed  to  a  negative  attitude  of  comparable 
intensity  suggesting  ambivalence. 

-.  VIRGINITY.  This  component  has  a  similar  strength  for  both 
groups.  Koreans  r'  i>  r  to  man,  suggesting  that  CHASTITY  is  a 
characteristic  that  may  apply  to  males  as  well. 


0.  PI  RE,  CLEAN.  This  component  contains  synonyms  that  are 
used  more  heavily  by  Americans  than  by  Koreans. 

10.  VIRTUE,  MORALITY,  RELIGION.  The  U.S.  component  is 
about  three  times  stronger  than  the  Korean.  It  conveys  that  for 
Americans  CHAbT  TTY  is  a  virtue  with  moral,  rel.giuus  foundation. 

11.  SECURE,  PROTECT.  The  U.  S.  imagination  is  apparently 
captured  by  the;  medieval  dev'ce  of  the  chastity-  belt.  The  Korean  con  ¬ 
cern  appears  to  be  more  contemporary  in  orientation. 


Group 


Group  Score* 
U  ",  Korean 


Student 

so 

203 

Worker 

19 

91 

Farmer 

8 

110 

Total 

87 

404 

Student 

57 

Worker 

12 

30 

Farmer 

99 

Total 

69 

7S4 

S»udem 

26 

64 

Worker 

— 

48 

Farmer 

7 

54 

Total 

33 

166 

Student 

27 

67 

Worker 

7 

14 

Farmer 

— 

31 

Total 

34 

112 

Student 

34 

— 

Worker 

4 

— 

Farmer 

21 

— 

Total 

59 

— 

Student 

29 

31 

Worker 

7 

15 

Farmer 

25 

21 

Total 

61 

67 

Student 

128 

70 

Worker 

56 

48 

Farmer 

— 

61 

Total 

164 

179 

S  fient 

146 

49 

Worker 

22 

22 

F  arn  ,»r 

28 

28 

Total 

*96 

99 

Studant 

192 

27 

Worker 

12 

38 

Farmer 

11 

12 

Total 

215 

77 

Student 

1 21 

67 

Worker 

78 

30 

Farmer 

47 

49 

Total 

246 

146 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(US. 

40%,  K 

48%i 

839 

760 

Worker 

( U.S. . 

18%.  < 

*2%) 

224 

348 

Farmer 

MS.: 

K. 

30%) 

169 

472 

Total  1232 

1580 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
CHASTITY:  ±  3  (Chongcho) 


1.  WOMAN,  GIRL 

Raponm 

Korwn 

Totalt 
US.  K. 

momcn,  -nood 

15  8 

8 

197 

91 

105 

31 

393 

«in 

36  11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

46 

- 

maiden 

10  - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

country  maid 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

5 

K  twang 

- 

— 

-4 

_ ~ 

.  A 

80  IB 

8 

203 

91 

110 

87 

404 

(percentl 

■09)  122) 

(9) 

ISO) 

(22) 

(27) 

(7) 

(26) 

The  size  of  this  component  as  well  as  its 
focus  on  woman  in  general  suggests  that 
for  the  Korean  CHASTITY  is  a  feminine 
attribute,  ana  !*.  has  a  high  level  of  con¬ 
temporary  relevaiK.c  Although  Confuctan 
ethics  dieapprove  of  promiscuous  sexual 
relationships,  the  disapproval  runs  more 
against  the  female  than  against  the  male. 

This  importance  is  also  reflected  by  the 
substantially  higher  total  response  score 
accumulated  by  the  Korean  responses  com¬ 
pared  to  the  U.  S.  responses.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  CHASTITY  is  logically  consistent 
with  the  Korean  value  system  and  family 
structure,  which  is  fundamentally  patri¬ 
lineal  and  monogamous.  Correlated  with 
tills  family  structure  are  cultural  norms 
prescribing  that  the  whole  life  of  the  woman 
should  be  in  the  service  of  her  family  and 
a  single  husband.  The  concept  of 
chekakumchi  poses  a  strict  prohibition  on 
remarriage.  As  a  result  of  the  subordina¬ 
ted  role  of  women  and  the  strong  prohibi¬ 
tions  placed  on  remarriage,  the  chastity  of 
the  woman  has  become  a  cultural  norm  of 
central  importance  and  received  traditional¬ 
ly  an  extremely  strict  interpretation.  As 
the  present  data  suggest,  cha  tity  is  still 
a  strong  contemporary  value  Kim  T'ae-gil's 
study  on  remarriage  suggests,  however, 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in 
the  Interpretation  of  chastity.  Fewer  than 
ten  percent  of  the  students  surveyed  approved 
the  prohibition  of  remarriage  while  84  per¬ 
cent  rejected  it  (Kim  T'ae-gil,  196V). 


2.  SEX,  INTERCOURSE,  LOVE 


Ratpontai 

ua.^rouy 

taxuai  rafationdiip 

_ 

- 

_ 

11 

taxuai  intarcoorM 

- 

- 

16 

10 

MX 

31 

11 

-  - 

«P4 

- 

- 

10 

9 

prostitution 

- 

- 

10 

-  - 

tNoman’i  Mrrat  past 

!  - 

-  - 

13 

-  - 

traad 

- 

_  _ 

8 

-  12 

tainf  dtptrvad  of 

- 

- 

- 

-  13 

ism.  (oat 

10 

-  - 

_ 

-  - 

vova,  nr,  -  affair 

:i 

12  - 

38 

30  44 

Othar* 

si 

17  “T 

1^ 

“ST  ¥ 

(parcant) 

(83)  117)  - 

MS) 

112)  <3M 

•othac:  US. -fnatdtnhaad 

Koraan  -aduttary,  body, 

,  ruinad  woman 

Tbm!l 

US. 

K. 

11 

_ 

20 

31 

11 

- 

19 

_ 

10 

- 

13 

_ 

17 

- 

13 

10 

- 

23 

:io 

4 

JR 

264 

(81 

IIS) 

Although  the  responses  in  th-3  primarily 
Korean  component  are  fairly  diverse,  they 
do  center  on  the  idea  of  illicit  sexual  re¬ 
lations.  Such  relations  are  the  antithesis  of 
the  virtue  of  CHASTITY.  When  compared 
with  the  emphasis  on  CONSTANCY  and 
MENTAL  DETERMINATION  to  preserve 
CHASTITY  (see  Component  3  of  this  theme), 
tl  e  emphasis  on  illicit  sexual  relations  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  are  two  intense,  opposing 
f  rends  that  result  in  a  type  of  continuous 
conflict  in  the  Korean  imagination  about  the 
Idea  of  chxstity.  In  connection  with  this 
apparent  conflict,  Kim's  (1967)  study  indi¬ 
cates  that  among  modern  Korean  college 
etudcmc  ore  marital  sexual  intercourse  has 
gained  substantial  approval  although  among 
the  majority  of  Koreans  it  has  not.  The 
response  love  as  it  involved  such  variations 
as  lover,  and  love  affair  has  been  considered 
in  the  context  of  "sex."  Nonetheless,  it  is 
possible  that  some  responses  of  love  did  not 
have  sexual  connotations. 
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3.  MENTAL  DETERMINATION, 
CONSTANCY 


IlMponax 

Oft*,  mint!  ion 
rranttl  profMrtv 

rwion 

mind 

strong 

fwth*j' 

constancy 

choon  byanj1 

oth#f* 


30  23 

11 


.  TewL 

US.  K. 


i*  —  —  —  _a  _ i  44 

26  -  7  64  48  54  » 


(pwc.ni)  (791  -  (211  (39)  (301  (33)  (3)  (1(8 

1  H*rom*  of  Ko*Mn  clawic.  not#d  for  h*r  constancy. 

*OtNr;  U.5. -tru*.  trust 

Korean  -resolution 


Korean  responses  like  mental  property, 
resolution,  mind,  reason  suggest  that 
CHASTITY  is  a  matter  of  mental  attitude, 

«  hich  they  relate  to  moral  character. 

The  largest  single  Korean  response  con¬ 
stancy  certainly  implies  both  stability  and 
the  ability  to  resist  temptations.  Perh.— *6 
a  more  commonly  used  word  in  English  is 
"faithfulness. "  Each  qualities  are  personi¬ 
fied  by  Choon  Hyang,  a  Korean  heroine. 

This  ability  to  resist  temptation  should  be 
considered  in  close  connection  with  Compon¬ 
ent  4  which  suggests  preoccupation  with 
sex  as  representing  instances  of  challenge 
and  temptation. 


4.  MARRIAGE 

F.rtpoom  S  W  r 

marriaga,  -iad,  ill  21 
wife  6  7- 

wndow  **  - 

firtt  night  of 
marriage  - 

offering  chastity  - 
fifjt  time  _r 

27  7  - 

<p«  (791  (211  - 

This  is  a  much  heavier  Korean  than  U.  S. 
component.  Their  emphasis  appears  to 
stem  from  their  strong  attachment  to  the 
moral  and  ethical  code  surrounding  mar¬ 
riage.  As  mentioned  in  the  component 
WOMAN,  GIRL,  adultery  or  promiscuous 
sexual  relationships  are  strongly  condem¬ 
ned.  There  are  seven  recognized  moral 
grounds  for  divorce  in  Confucian  ethics 
(Yim,  1969). 


10.  VIRTUE, 

MORALITY, 

RELIGION 

RvipOfttM 

US.  Group! 

S  W  F  ' 

'•Cor tan  Groups 

5 - W  “T 

Totals 
US.  K 

moral,  -ity,  -cod* 

19 

.. 

11 

14 

_ 

30 

T4 

right.  -aoutntft 

12 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

12 

virtu*.  -out 

93 

- 

_ 

~ 

- 

- 

93 

~ 

worthy,  worthwhile  10 

.. 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

10 

- 

upright 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

16 

12 

- 

36 

modMty 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

11 

God.  .hntts 

19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

nun 

12 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

«)*»• 

-22 

192 

12 

TT 

3e 

i7 

_3fi 

215 

ifi 

n 

(pCfCOTtfl 

(891 

(6) 

(51 

(351 

(491 

(161 

(17) 

(5) 

•o*htr:  US  honor,  *bie.  holy,  -nets,  Christian,  priest 
Korea  a  -good  nets,  ethics 


This  is  the  second  largest  U.  S.  component, 
which  suggests  that  for  Americans  CHASTI¬ 
TY  is  largely  a  moral  issue  having  distinct 
religious  roots.  As  the  largest  U.  S.  re¬ 
sponse  in  this  component  suggests,  CHAS¬ 
TITY  is  viewed  as  a  virtue.  For  the 
Koreans,  it  emerges  as  an  element  of 
broader  moral  character  in  correlation 
with  other  attributes  such  as  goodness, 
modesty,  and  uprightness.  To  make  ?. 
judgment  about  how  relevant  the  concept  is 
in  modern-day  Korean  society.  Components 
6  (OLD  FASHIONED,  BAD)  and  7  PRE¬ 
CIOUS,  GOOD)  have  to  be  considered  be¬ 
cause  they  show  that  although  Americans 
characterize  CHASTITY  as  good  and  desira¬ 
ble,  they  also  suggest  that  it  is  old  fash¬ 
ioned  and  bad.  The  ambivalance  of  feelings 
here  may  be  the  result  of  a  traditionally 
positive  view  of  CHASTITY  as  a  moral 
virtue  and  a  modern  negative  view  of 
CHASTITY. 
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U.S  and  Korean  Meanings 

VIRTUE 

1  $ 


U.S.  GROUPS 

For  the  American  groups,  VIRTUE  has 
fairly  specific  connotations.  In  general,  it 
involves  GOODNESS;  ami  specifically,  it  re¬ 
fers  to  such  qualities  as  VIRGINITY,  CHAS¬ 
TITY.  As  perhaps  the  largest  single 
central  connotation  it  conveys  HONESTY 
and  TRUTHFULNESS,  that  is,  human  quali¬ 
ties  which  people  are  able  to  build  on  in 
interpersonal  relations.  Finally,  thi  re  is 
a  broad  variety  of  OTHER  PERSONAL 
Of  AIJT1ES,  ranging  from  intelligence  to 
friendliness.  The  emphasis  on  FAITH  and 
LOVE  also  has  religious  connotations.  The 
U.  S.  emphasis  is  on  personal  qualities,  some 
of  which  have  social  implications. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  interpretation  is  somc- 
wha.  less  specific.  First  of  all,  VlRTI  E 
is  characterized  ?s  a  BEAUTIFUL  and 
HAPPY  state  of  mind.  VIRTUE  primarily 
involves  GOODNESS  and  LOVE.  Among 
specific  virtues,  FILIAL  DUTY,  RE¬ 
SPECT,  and  TRUTHFULNESS  arc  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  purity.  They  are 
generally  characterized  as  attributes  in¬ 
volving  morality.  Strong  emphasis  is  laid 
on  proper  CONDUCT  and  COURT  El  SY  as 
apparent  behavioral  attributes  of  virtuous 
human  l>eings.  The  Korean  emphasis  is 
primarily  on  social  qualPies. 
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VIRTUE 

"1  3 


MAIN  C OM TON K NTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Group 


Group  Scorn 
U  S  Korean 


1.  BEAUTIFUL,  HAPPY.  This  largest  Korean  component  suggests 
that  tor  the  Korean  groups  VIRTUE  implies  a  happy  state  of  mind  that 
is  beautiful  and  pleasant. 

2.  COURTESY',  CONDUCT.  For  the  Koreans,  proper  and 
courteous  behavior  is  apparently  a  salient  attribut,  a  prerequisite 
of  VIRTUE. 


2.  CUSTOM,  MORALITY'.  There  is  a  similar  emphasis  from  both 
groups  on  morality.  In  addition  to  Ibis,  the  Koreans  refer  to  custom  and 
gni  ietv.  This  component  is  produced  maidv  b”  the  students  of  both 

groups. 


4.  HONOR,  RESPECT,  FILIAL  DUTY.  There  is  an  apparent  agree¬ 
ment  between  Americans  and  Koreans  that  VIRTUE  is  honorable  and 
respectable.  The  Koreans  mention  filial  duty  as  a  specific  virtue. 

WOMAN,  MOTHER.  From  both  culture  groups  there  are 
comparable  references  suggesting  that  VtKTU'K  has  a  stronger 
feminine  than  masculine  connotation. 

T.  VIRGINITY,  CHASTITY.  This  connotation  of  purity  and 
chastity  is  distinctly  stronger  for  the  U.S.  than  for  the  Korean 

groups. 


-.  HONESTY,  TRUTHFULNESS.  This  is  primarily  a  I  .  S. 
meaning  component  suggesting  that  truthfulness  is  culturally  highly 
appreciated. 

■).  OTHER  PERSONAL  QUALITIES.  For  the  U.  S.  group,  this  com¬ 
ponent  contains  a  diversity  ol  personal  attributes  suggesting  that 
Americans  are  inclined  to  be  more  specific  and  more  diverse  in  their 
responses-  to  VIRTUE. 

10.  MIND,  FAITH,  LOVE.  There  is  agreement  by  both  cultures 
n  their  references  to  love,  although  the  U.S.  responses  carry  a 
stronger  religious  connotation. 

11.  GOODNESS.  Tais  is  a  strong  and  primarily  U.S.  meaning 
component  that  suggests  the  central  importance  of  goodness  in  a 
moral  sense. 


Student 

Worker 

Parmer 

Total 


Student 

Worker 

Terror 

Tot* 


Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Tot* 


Student 

Worker 

F*rn»» 

Total 


Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Total 


Student 

Worker 

Fjrmft 

Total 


Student 
Worker 
F  ar  rrv*r 

Total 


Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Tot* 


Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Total 


Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Total 


15  137 

103 
71 

15  311 


12  133 

19  21 
4  57 
35  21 1 


50  129 

7  10 

57  139 


4?  34 

11  11 

7 

58  52 


29  22 

10  11 

23 

39  56 


112  11 

26  12 

138  23 


87 

40  9 

1b  12 
142  21 


104  32 

15 

35  6 

154  38 


80  43 

40  23 

5?  38 

172  104 


204  57 

57  50 

21  18 

282  125 


Student  IU  S 
Worker  *U  S 
Farmer  {y.5 


65 V  K.  57V 
21\.  K.  23V 
14%.  K  20%» 

Total 


784  688 

259  274 

1/1  24b 

1214  1207 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
VIRTUE:  «1  $  (Mitdk) 


1.  BEAUTIFUL,  HAPPY 


Retpontet 

US.  Grouot 
SWF 

Korton  Grouot 
SWF 

o 

plMtu  re 
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- 

12 

10 

-  22 

heppmett 

15 

- 

12 

17 

27 

18  56 

bright  net* 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

10 

beautiful  nett 

- 

- 

80 

76 

44 

-  200 

Other* 

_ — 

-  - 

-21 

_ - 

_ - 

_=.  -21 

15 

- 

137 

103 

71 

IS  311 

(percent) 

1100) 

- 

(441 

(33) 

(23) 

111  126) 

•other  K oreen  -v.tile,  commendation,  peece 


The  translation  of  VIRTUE  into  Korean  is 
"mitok,"  that  is,  "th'»  beautiful  and  good." 
Beautiful  should  be  co  -su!“red  here  then  as 
implying  beautiful  attitudes  or  a  beautiful 
character  trait— in  other  words,  using  beau¬ 
tiful  in  a  moral  rather  th;in  an  esthetic 
sense.  For  example,  see  Component  3  in 
which  VIRTUE  is  closely  identified  with 
beautiful  custom.  Despite  the  values  of  the 
word  "beautiful,"  the  natural  conten*  of  this 
component  is  probably  very  close  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Component  11  in  which  the  d.  S. 
groups  strongly  emphasize  goodness. 


2.  COURTESY,  CONDUCT  . 
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- 
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11 
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4 
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TT 
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•other  US.  -good  deed.  actions,  httpful.  -nett 


In  the  Korean  conceptualization  of  VIRTUE, 
formal  behavior  apparently  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role!  Courtesy,  salutation,  and  con¬ 
duct  like  ochavior  effort,  and  charity  work, 
pertain  more  to  the  content  than  to  the  form 
of  behavior.  This  Korean  emphasis  on  for¬ 
mal  behavior  is  in  good  agreement  w  ith  pre¬ 
vious  observations  made  in  the  context  of 
such  themes  as  MORAL  CHARACTER, 
ETHICS,  and  the  like.  There  are,  there¬ 
fore,  repeated  indications  that  for  Koreans 


formality,  such  as  courtesy,  does  not  imply 
formality  for  its  own  sake,  but  involves  in¬ 
trinsic  values  like  morality,  virtue,  and 
character.  Moreover,  etiquette  and  man¬ 
ners  are  one  of  the  five  constant  virtues  in 
Confucian  ethics.  These  concepts  of  Con¬ 
fucianism  translate  into  the  contemporary 
idea  of  courtesy. 


4.  HONOR,  RESPECT,  FILIAL  DUTY 


Retpontet 

U£ 

s 

.Simp 

Kyw"  G'OMOj 

l9»)| . 
O.S.  K. 

honor,  -able 

40 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

40 

noble  nett 

_ 

- 

8 

_ 

_ 

8 

retpect.  -#d 

7 

11  ~ 

13 

_ 

7 

18 

20 

filial  duty 

— 

— 

J1 

-11 

- 

-24 

(percent) 

47 

!  1 

34 

11 

7 

58 

52 

(81) 

(19)  - 

(65) 

(21) 

(13) 

(5) 

(4) 

Although  the  Koreans  are  less  specific  than 
the  Americans  in  revealing  just  precisely 
what  VIRTUE  implies  in  human  qualities, 
the  responses  respect  and  filial  duty  in  this 
component  reflect  one  of  the  specifics. 

This  emphasis  on  respect  and  filial  duty  as 
virtues  1b  in  basic  agreement  with  previous 
observations  made  in  Chapter  3,  where  we 
observed  that  FILIAL  DUTY  and  RESPECT 
are  central  values  vearing  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  to  parents  and  interpersonal  relations 
within  the  Korean  family.  According  to 
Confucian  ethics,  filial  duty  is  the  root  of 
all  VIRTUE.  These  values  are  also  trans¬ 
ferred  to  educators  and  political  figures, 
especially  the  president. 


7.  VIRGINITY,  CHASTITY 


U.S.  G'OWI 
SWF 

Koreen  Grouot 

Tot»l| 

Retpontet 

s 

W  F 

US.  K. 

virgin,  -ty 
chettity 
pure,  ity 
cieen.  line** 

43  16  - 

26  ..  - 

31  »  - 

_12  ifi 

112  26  - 

181)  119)  - 

11 

IT 

(52) 

12 

IT  ~ 
(48 

59 

26 

3!  23 

-22  _v 
138  23 

(11)  (3) 

This  component  shows  that  in  English 
VIRTUE  is  to  a  considerable  extent  synony¬ 
mous  with  virginity.  Sizable  references  to 
virgip,  clean,  purity,  and  chastity  generally 
support  this  conclusion.  The  only  Korean 
reference  here  is  purity,  which  suggests 
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that  this  connotation  of  VIRTUE  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  alien  to  the  Korean  group,  but  is 
traditional,  especially  for  the  women  (see 
the  theme  CHASTITY  In  this  chapter). 


8.  HONESTY,  TRUTHFULNESS 


US 

Group* 

Korean  Groups 

loti  Is 

Responses 

5 

w 

F 

S  W 

F 

US. 

K. 

honest,  -y 

45 

10 

.. 

- 

55 

Jinc  Tt 

- 

10 

- 

- 

10 

.. 

irut  ,  ul,  fulness 

42 

20 

15. 

A 

12. 

22 

_21 

87 

15 

15 

9 

12 

142 

21 

(percent) 

<6»l 

(231 

Oil 

-  1431 

157) 

(12) 

(2) 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  U.  S.  components 
and  deals  with  a  specific  connotation  of  the 
general  idea  of  VIRTUE.  The  responses 
honest,  sincere,  and  truthful  suggest 
basically  the  same  human  quality  that  makes 
people  reliable  and  provides  a  basis  for 
interpersonal  relations  Again,  this  quality 
is  not  alien  to  Korean  thinking;  it  is  only 
less  central  and  salient. 


9.  OTHER  PERSONAL  QUALITIES 


Response) 

U  S.  Groups 

5 — tor 

Kon.n  Croup; 

Touii. 
US.  K. 

character 

_ 

- 

15 

6 

15 

6 

attribute 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

.. 

quelry 

15 

9 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

k.nd.  -ness 

13 

- 

14 

.. 

77 

strong,  strength 

13 

- 

- 

.. 

13 

. 

modesty 

-- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

other* 

5’. 

J& 

-fi 

-2Q 

j a 

XL 

104 

15 

35 

32 

“  ~6~ 

154 

38 

(percent) 

168) 

110)  1231 

1841 

-  (16) 

(131 

(31 

'other  U  S  -ift.i,  intelligent,  -ce.  prudent,  -ce.  brave,  *ry, 
pet  tenet,  trust.  loyelty,  pride 
Koreen  -steadiness.  gentleness.  d>gn-ty 

in  this  component,  the  Korean  responses 
are  relatively  few  and  carry  little  weight. 
They  include  such  culture  specific  attri¬ 
butes  as  gentleness,  modesty,  and  dignity. 
Some  of  the  U.  S.  responses  carry  greater 
weight,  show  a  wide  variety  of  character 
traits,  and  appear  to  be  more  diverse. 
These  responses,  intelligence,  b.'avery , 
patience,  kindness,  strength,  trust, 
friendliness,  and  the  like,  suggest  that  in 
its  American  interpretation  VIRTUE  can 
refer  to  a  variety  of  positive  human 
attributes. 


J.C.  MIND,  FAITH,  LOVE 


US.  Group! 

Kof— n  Grount 

Tom. 

Responses 

s 

W 

F 

s 

W 

F 

us 

K. 

thought 

- 

15 

- 

- 

15 

- 

mind 

- 

- 

11 

11 

28 

- 

50 

belief 

- 

- 

13 

13 

- 

holy,  -ness 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

faith,  -ful 

8 

15 

15 

- 

10 

38 

10 

love 

25 

11 

9 

32 

12 

- 

45 

44 

chanty 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

other* 

21 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-2& 

_ 

80 

40 

52 

43 

'23 

38 

172 

104 

(percent) 

(47) 

(231  (301 

(41) 

(22) 

(37) 

(141 

(9) 

•other:  US.  -conscience,  religion,  -ion*.  God,  care 

This  component  is  stronger  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  for  the  Koreans.  For  the 
Americans  it  has  stronger  religious  and 
humanitarian  connotations.  The  responses 
religion,  God,  holiness,  faith,  charity  and 
love  support  this  general  Impression.  The 
Koreans  agree  with  the  Americans  on  love. 
The  main  Korean  emphasis,  however,  is 
on  mind,  a  response  requiring  some  ex¬ 
planation.  Mind  generally  refers  to  mental 
attitude  and  mentality,  which  describes  the 
person's  general  orientation  toward  others 
and  toward  themselves.  It  is  closely  related 
to  the  concept  of  moral  character. 

As  observed  in  the  theme  MORAL  CHAR¬ 
ACTER  in  Chapter  3,  ihe  Korean  conception 
of  moral  character  stresses  the  role  of 
man's  mind:  "Wishing  to  cultivate  their 
persons,  they  firs'  rectified  their  minds" 
(Hahn,  19G7,  p  17). 

The  Korean  response  love  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Five  Virtues  of 
Confucian  teachings  is  "jen"  (love,  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  human-heartedness). 
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CORRUPTION 
4-  4| 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Group 


Group  Scores 
US  Korean 


1.  ROTTING,  DECAY.  This  strongest  Korean  component  suggests  that 
COKRL  PTION  has  a  semantic  root  that  refers  to  the  process  of  biological 
decomposition.  This  denotation  is  tracable  in  the  U. S.  interpretation  as 
well  but  to  a  much  more  limited  extent. 

2.  REVOLUTION,  REFORM.  The  main  remedy  for  CORRUPTION  is 
also  collective  in  nature:  revolution,  relorm. 

4.  SOCIETY.  The  Korean  responses  focus  on  the  collective, 
societal  aspects  of  CORRUPT  ION,  while  the  fewer  L:.  S.  responses 
focus  on  people . 

5.  SPIRIT,  MIND.  The  Korean  focus  is  on  spirit,  which  implies  a 
collective  mentality;  the  U.  S.  conceptualization  of  the  problem  stresses 
the  mentality  and  morality  of  the  individual. 

WAR,  VIOLENCE.  This  is  mostly  a  U.S.  component  suggesting 
that  CORRUPTION  is  a  phenomenon  accompanying  large-scale  military 
activities.  This  impression  is  apparently  supported  by  the  recent 
experiences  in  Vietnam. 

DESTRUCTION,  DISTURBANCE.  The  main  U.S.  response 
destruction  may  be  social  as  well  as  physical;  the  Korean  response 
disorder  carries  primarily  social  connotations. 

'.  GK.iFT,  BRIBERY.  This  exclusively  U.S.  component  refers  to 
particular  forms  of  corrupt  practices  that  center  around  the  issue  of 
naming  illegal  material  benefits. 

9.  GOVERNMENT,  POLITICS.  The  two  culture  groups  share  this 
component,  suggesting  that  CORRUPT  ION  carries  a  distinct  political 
connotation  for  both  Americans  and  Koreans. 

10.  CRIME.  The  main  emphasis  of  this  U.S.  component  is  on  various 
types  o!  criminal  acts,  especia'ly  those  comn, .tied  in  large-scale, 
organized  syndicates. 

11.  BAD,  WRONG.  This  primarily  U.S.  component  retleets  the  moral 
condemnation  of  COR R ITT  ION.  The  Koreans  apparently  reject  it  more 
on  the  grounds  that  it  results  in  social  injustice. 


JL 

I 


Student 

54 

213 

Worker 

70 

Farmer 

— 

171 

Total 

54 

456 

Student 

77 

Worker 

30 

37 

Farmer 

30 

21 

Total 

60 

135 

Student 

16 

49 

Worker 

41 

23 

farmer 

~ 

16 

Total 

57 

88 

Student 

66 

35 

Worker 

IS 

Farmer 

24 

14 

Total 

90 

67 

Student 

17 

9 

Worker 

52 

— 

Farmer 

22 

— 

Total 

91 

9 

Student 

14 

Worker 

59 

8 

Farmer 

50 

41 

Ttoal 

109 

63 

Student 

132 

— 

Worker 

10 

Far  me' 

12 

6 

Total 

154 

6 

Stcdent 

190 

163 

Worker 

56 

Farmer 

44 

Total 

290 

16? 

Student 

155 

7 

Worke* 

72 

... 

Farmer 

69 

Total 

296 

7 

Student 

156 

35 

Worker 

76 

46 

Farmer 

64 

28 

Total 

296 

109 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(U  S 

52V  K 

55%  1 

796 

653 

Wor  ker 

lu.s 

27%  K 

18%) 

410 

209 

F  armer 

IUS 

21V  K 

28%) 

325 

331 
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INTEFPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
CCRHur  i  tOPI:  *  Rj  (Pup'ae) 


1.  ROTTING,  DETAY 


U-S.Grov 

m 

Korean  Grot 

m 

Tot»li 

Responaet 

s 

WF 

S 

w 

¥ 

037^ 

K. 

rot.  -mg.  -an 

11 

- 

w 

41 

35 

56 

It 

132 

mould 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

decay 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

worn  out 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

16 

uielets,  ntu 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

smelling,  -  bed 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

24 

- 

33 

food 

- 

- 

- 

42 

- 

11 

- 

53 

meet 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

21 

untdibia 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

fly 

_ 

_ 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

11 

throw  away 

_ 

- 

- 

8 

9 

11 

- 

28 

parish 

- 

- 

- 

8 

26 

20 

- 

54 

gar  ms 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

7 

- 

17 

fifty ,  *y 

11 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

11 

16 

uncleenncss 

_ 

- 

- 

25 

- 

6 

- 

31 

other* 

-5* 

aft 

m 

a 

(par  cant) 

(100) 

- 

- 

(  47) 

(15) 

<3B) 

(4) 

(38) 

•othtf :  US.  -garbage.  dirty 

Korean  apple,  refrigerator 


Sorre  of  the  largest  responses  like  rotting 
and  perish  refer  to  the  process  cf  decom¬ 
position  of  organic  materials  as  also  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  responses  food  and  meat,  as 
well  as  by  the  references  to  such  sensations 
as  smelling,  filth,  and  cleanliness.  These 
heavy  references  to  the  biological  nature  of 
the  process  by  which  substances  deteriorate 
stem  fr<"n  the  Korean  word  "pup  'ae," 
which  f  be  translated  into  the  English 
words,  "corruption"  and  "rotting."  The 
Korean  word  referred  to  the  biological 
process  and  was  apparently  borrowed  for  use 
in  the  social  and  moral  domain  (3ee  the  com¬ 
ponent  SOCIETY).  The  small  U.  S.  responses 
in  this  component  suggest  a  somewhat  similar 
process.  By  its  very  root  corrupt  also  im¬ 
plies  physical  and  biological  destruction  In 
English.  This  original  denotation  has  faded 
away  faster  in  the  English  language  than  in 
the  Korean  language. 


2.  REVOLUTION,  REFORM 


US.  G'owtrt 

Korean  Group* 

Totals 

Responses 

s  w  r 

S 

p 

1.-5. 

K. 

fight,  -tng 

-  22  15 

- 

- 

- 

?7 

- 

reform,  ation 

-  -  - 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

effort 

-  -  - 

14 

- 

- 

14 

revolution 

- 

6 

11 

- 

- 

17 

nelp 

-  -  15 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

wn  action 

Ap;»l  i<hh 

~  ~  ~ 

11 

‘ 

“ 

11 

revolt ‘'ion 

- 

7 

- 

10 

- 

17 

May  16 

-  -  - 

- 

- 

11 

- 

%  11 

eweepmg 

-  -  - 

44 

- 

- 

- 

44 

other* 

_ja 

— 

- 

-a 

—B. 

-  30  30 

77 

37 

21 

60 

135 

(percent) 

•other.  U5. 

-  (50)  (50) 
-break  up 

(57) 

(27) 

(16) 

(4) 

(Hi 

Koreen  -star  ili/ation,  medicine 


This  component  is  stronger  for  the  Korean 
than  for  the  U.  S.  groups  with  emphasis 
again  on  the  processes  that  involve  society, 
nation,  both  large  collectives.  The  ref¬ 
erences  are  primarily  to  revolution  and 
reform  with  specific  mention  of  the 
April  19th  and  May  16th  revolutions.  This 
indicates  that  CORRUPTION  was  and  is  a 
great  social  issue  for  Koreans  as  support  jd 
by  evidence  recorded  in  the  study  of  the 
April  i960  student  movement  by  C.  I. 

Eugene  Kim  and  Ke-soo  Kim  (T964)  and  :n 
the  so-called  Six  Revolutionary  Pledges  of 
the  May  16th  Revolution.  The  Kims'  study 
shows  that  the  greatest  issue  of  the  April 
19th  student  uprising  was  "corruption  in 
government."  (See  also  Oh,  John Ki-chiang, 
1968. )  The  response  sweeping  (Dso)  means 
cleaning  and  correcting  in  the  sense  of 
getting  rid  of  corruption  and  selfishness. 

To  the  extent  it  is  uned  for  getting  rid  of 
people,  it  has  some  connotations  of  the 
purges.  The  U.  S.  responses  fight  and 
break  up  are  apparently  more  individual 
attempts. 


4.  SOCIETY 


US, 

QfPw» 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responaet 

S 

W  F 

S 

W 

US. 

K. 

aociety 

- 

25 

6 

5 

- 

36 

evil  aociety 

- 

- 

9 

6 

- 

- 

15 

•ooety  of  injustice 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

11 

nation 

— 

-  _ 

15 

11 

_ 

_ 

26 

people 

16 

18  - 

- 

- 

- 

34 

other* 

_rr. 

21  ^ 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

16 

41  - 

49 

73 

16 

57 

88 

(percent) 

(28) 

(72)  - 

(56) 

(26) 

(18) 

(4) 

(7) 

*Olhtf  U.S.  -min,  «rld,  ivcrywhrt 


This  primarily  Korean  component,  which 
focuses  on  large  collectivities  such  as  society 
and  nation,  reflecic  a  trend  that  has  oeen 
repeatedly  observed  as  being  characteristic 
of  the  Korean  frame  of  reference  (see  the 
domains  "COLLECTIVE  VALUES,"  "ISMS," 
and  "NATION,  NATIONALISM,"  in  Com¬ 
munication  Lexicon,  1971b).  In  contrast  to 
the  Korean  preoccupation  with  Large  col¬ 
lectives,  the  American  responses  show  that 
the  American  groups  are  inclined  to  localize 
the  problem,  that  is,  to  identify  the  source 
of  the  evil,  people,  men. 
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9.  GOVERNMENT,  POLITICS 


PttpOftWl 

politic* 
politico 
power.  po'iticel 
government,  in 
city,  -gov't, 
police.  ~d»*pt. 
other* 


U  S.  Groups 
SWF 


54 

12 

81 

16 

1? 


17 


23 


28 

10 


Korean  Group* 
SWF 

45 

24 

64 


TottU 
US.  K. 


8 

.A  _fi  JQ  — 

iso  r>8  44  mi 
l(*re.nti  1661  (19)  (15)  (1001 

•oihei  US.  -ollicni..  United  Sum 

Korun  -«l«ctk>n,  •dminittration.  t««  nllict 


45 


24 

64 


71 
12 

132 
26 
25 

ja  ja 

290  163 

(19)  114) 

IU6*r 


Although  this  component  is  somewhat 
stronger  for  the  Americans  than  for  the 
Koreans,  their  concerns  show  a  great  deal 
of  similarity.  From  the  viewpoint  of  politi¬ 
cal  Institutions,  both  groups  mention  the 
government  as  their  largest  response,  and 
thc'r  second  largest  is  politics.  There  are 
some  Korean  references  to  elections,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  tax  office.  Compared  to 
this,  the  U.  S.  group  makes  specific  refer¬ 
ences  to  city  government,  police  department. 
and  politicians  in  general.  These  specific 
responses  on  the  part  of  both  culture  groups 
represent  particular  concerns  that  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  domestic  scenes  and  experiences 
of  the  two  groups. 


For  Americans  government  is  closer  to 
the  individual.  Local  governments  are  more 
personal  to  him  than  central  government. 

For  Koreans  local  governments  are*  as 
remote  as  central  government  since  they 
are  merely  arms  of  the  central  government. 


10  CRIME 

UJLGroi 

JDS 

Korean  Gronps 

Tote1* 

Responses 

S 

W  F 

5  W  "T 

os: 

K. 

crime 

77 

17 

27 

- 

121 

- 

unlawful 

7 

11 

- 

’8 

- 

syndicate,  -crime 

24 

- 

- 

- 

24 

Mafia 

1/ 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

gang 

10 

- 

- 

10 

gangsKr 

- 

14 

14 

- 

steal 

5 

9 

- 

- 

14 

thief 

.. 

10 

...... 

10 

other* 

-25. 

25 

16 

7  -  - 

_sa 

_L 

155 

72 

69 

7 

296 

7 

(percent) 

(52) 

124)  123) 

(100) 

(19) 

•other:  U.S  jail,  black  market,  mob.  Chicago,  gambling. 

prostitution,  criminal,  crooks,  -ed 
Korean  -liquor 

This  very  sizable  American  component  is 
concerned  with  crime  in  general  and  with 
various  types  of  crime  crime,  such  as 
stealing,  gambling,  and  prostitution. 
second  ir>n-zs  focus  of  the  American  e- 
sponses  reveals  a  preoccupation  with  or¬ 
ganized  c-xime.  References  such  as 
syndicate,  Mafia,  gang,  and  ganster  indi¬ 
cate  this  and  suggest  that  the  Americans 
consider  corruption  as  being  especially 
bad  in  relation  to  organized  crime. 


11.  BAD,  WRONG 


us. 

Groups 

Ky«ft’QrwPi 

Riqxsnies 

s 

W 

F 

s 

W 

F 

US- 

K. 

bed 

32 

44 

24 

9 

12 

- 

100 

21 

wrong 

9 

26 

13 

- 

- 

- 

47 

evil 

51 

15 

~ 

- 

66 

- 

devil 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

.. 

sin 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

.. 

dishonest,  -y 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

vice 

72 

- 

- 

- 

22 

- 

terrible 

22 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

injustice 

~ 

- 

26 

•4 

18 

- 

781 

other* 

-LI 

JL 

- 

- 

_Z1 

— 

156 

76 

64* 

35 

4t 

*28 

296 

109 

(percent) 

163) 

(26) 

(22) 

(32) 

(42 

(26) 

;i9) 

(9) 

•other:  U.S.  *»mmonl,  -ty,  hate,  -ful,  unfair 


The  Korean  responses  are  exclusively  from 
the  student  group,  which  appears  to  be  far 
more  concerned  with  the  corruption  in 
government  and  politics.  Korean  students 
demonstrated  their  kind  of  concern  in  the 
April  16th  student  uprising.  (See  the  study 
by  the  Kims  cited  in  Component  3,  which 
assigned  "corruption  In  government"  as  the 
most  important  r  ason  for  the  student  up¬ 
rising.  See  also  Communication  Lexicon, 
1971b,  p.  5-9.) 


This  largest  U.  S.  component  reflects 
primarily  moral  considerations  on  the  part 
of  the  American  group.  They  reject  cor¬ 
ruption  because  it  is  bad,  wrong,  evil, 
immoral,  and  dishonest.  These  reactions 
reflect  the  application  of  individual  moral 
standards  and  a  clear  rejection  of  cor¬ 
ruption  on  moral,  ethical  grounds.  To  a 
lesser  extent,  the  Koreans  also  used  the 
response  bad,  but  the  heaviest  single  re¬ 
sponse  condemning  corruption  is  injustice. 
This  reaction  suggests  that  there  is  a 
strong  concern  again  with  the  social  im¬ 
plications  of  corruption,  why  it  is  morally 
objectionable. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

EXPLOITATION 


*  « 


U.S.  GROUPS 

Nearly  half  of  the  U.  S.  responses  were 
made  on  the  asjumption  that  exploitation 
means  exploration.  This  misreading  of  the 
word  shows  that  exploitation  is  a  generally 
meaningless,  unfamiliar  word,  especially 
to  the  less  educated  U.  S.  groups.  The 
limited  meaning  it  has  for  the  students 
implies  taking  advantage  of  someone. 

There  Is  a  slight  connotation  of  theft  and 
robbery.  It  is  also  negatively  evaluated 
as  13AD  and  harmful.  Apparently  for  the 
American  groups,  EXPLOITATION  has 
very  few  social  or  ideological  connotations. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

EXPLOITATION  is  much  more  mean¬ 
ingful  for  the  Korean  groups  than  for  the 
American.  It  is  laden  with  strong  social 
and  ideological  connotations.  DEPRIVING, 
THEFT,  and  ROBBERY  all  convey  the  idea 
of  taking  away  something  rom  someone  by 
force.  Similarly  EXPLOITATION  conveys 
the  emphatically  negative  ideas  of  BLACK¬ 
MAIL  and  FRAUD,  and  it  connotes  something 
BAD  and  EVIL.  Its  main  referent  in  the 
political  context  is  COMMUNISM,  not  so 
much  as  an  economic  and  social  system 
but  as  representing  a  military  power. 
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EXPLOITATION 
*}•  $1 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  TAKE  ADVANTAGE,  DEPRIVE.  There  is  a  similar  omphasis  by  both 

I .  S.  and  Korean  groups  on  the  various  ways  in  which  people  are  exploited. 
The  Korean  references  are  more  direct  and  blunt. 

2.  THEFT,  ROB.  This  is  mostly  a  Korean  component  suggesting  that 
in  this  cultural  context,  EXPLOITATION  carries  a  strong  connotation  of 
thievery  and  robbery. 

3.  BLACKMAIL,  FRAUD.  The  responses  l.ere  are  again  mostly  Korean 
and  convey  an  interpretation  of  EXPLOITATION  that  emphasizes  deception 
and  the  use  of  force. 

4.  BAD,  EVIL.  This  component,  reflecting  negative  evaluation,  is  more  i 
than  twice  as  strong  for  the  Koreans.  They  condemn  EXPLOITATION 
more  emphatically  as  bad  and  ev il . 

5.  COMMUNISM.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  Korean  component  reflecting 
their  image  of  communism. 

7.  MATERIAL,  MONEY.  This  component  is  not  large  and  mostly 
Korean  it  emphasizes  the  material,  monetary  dimensions  of 
EXPLOITATION. 

i 

s.  ARMY.  COMPANY  PRESIDENT.  This  small  component  includes 
people  and  institutions  probably  representing  categories  of  exploiters. 

i).  POOR,  PEASANT.  As  a  similarly  small  component,  this  includes 
references  to  categories  of  reople  who  are  exploited. 

10.  LAND.  i'EA)  SPACE.  This  is  a  purely  l.S.  response  component. 

It  refers  to  major  areas  of  exploration  a  word  with  which  EXPLOITA¬ 
TION  was  apparently  confused  by  many  U.  S.  respondents. 

II.  EXPLORE,  DISCOVER  This  IDS.  comixment  also  reflects  the 
misleading  of  the  original  stirr.u  u?  wort!  by  identifying  it  with 
exploration. 


Group  Scores 
US  Ko-Mf 


Student 

229 

134 

Worke' 

75 

Farmer 

1 1 

97 

Total 

240 

306 

Student 

37 

81 

Worker 

34 

f  firmer 

23 

Tot*' 

37 

138 

Student 

18 

68 

Worker 

53 

Farmer 

12 

14 

Total 

30 

135 

Stuoenf 

52 

49 

Worker 

43 

Farmer 

7 

40 

Total 

59 

132 

Student 

14 

81 

Worker 

20 

F  armer 

25 

Total 

14 

126 

Student 

IS 

61 

Worker 

16 

F  earner 

28 

T  otal 

19 

105 

Stvicent 

37 

35 

Worker 

0 

t ; 

F  armer 

Total 

46 

46 

Student 

62 

30 

Worker 

Farmer 

14 

T  ntal 

76 

30 

Student 

70 

Worker 

46 

F  arm-  r 

52 

f  otai 

118 

5»udeni 

49 

Worker 

143 

>rrr,er 

179 

lotai 

371 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


X 


Studen? 

(US. 

52%.  K 

$2%) 

560 

581 

Worker 

<u  s 

70%.  K 

26%  i 

215 

7R.1 

:  earner 

!US  • 

27%.  K 

22%) 

293 

245 

Total 

1068 

1109 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
EXPLOITATION:  *)■  $|  (Ch'akch'wl) 


1.  TAKE  ADVANTAGE,  DEPRIVE 


U.S.  Croups 


Responses 

advantage,  take 

79 

- 

~ 

power 

- 

- 

use.  -mg 

73 

“ 

exploit,  -ation 

16 

• 

rank 

- 

- 

V 

14 

- 

desire 

- 

- 

11 

selfish 

9 

depnve,  take1 

- 

- 

- 

threatening 

- 

compulsion 

- 

unconditional 

- 

- 

misuse 

10 

~ 

take,  -mg 

28 

- 

- 

possess 

723 

ri 

percent) 

195) 

1  5) 

1 .  away 


Korean  Groups 

Town 

W 

r 

UsT 

.. 

79 

14 

7 

21 

~ 

- 

- 

73 

- 

12 

- 

16 

12 

11 

*- 

» 

11 

- 

- 

14 

~ 

8 

.. 

11 

8 

~ 

- 

9 

- 

58 

52 

58 

- 

168 

27 

- 

6 

- 

33 

12 

~ 

17 

- 

29 

- 

9 

- 

9 

~ 

- 

- 

10 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

28 

.. 

15 

73 

-57 

7*3 

(44) 

124) 

(32) 

(22) 

(28) 

This  largest  component  includes  synonyms 
and  partial  synonyms  from  both  groups  that 
suggest  ways  in  which  people  are  exploited. 
From  the  American  groups,  only  the  students 
respond  in  this  component,  suggesting  that 
this  concept  particularly  with  its  socioeco¬ 
nomic  denotation  has  little  meaning  for  the 
workers  and  farmers.  The  largest  U.  S. 
responses  are  to  take  advantage  and  to  use. 
There  are  also  some  U.  S.  references  to 
greed,  desire,  and  selfishness  as  con¬ 
comitant  motives.  Compared  to  these 
references,  the  largest  Korean  response, 
deprive,  take  away,  appears  to  be  more 
direct  and  suggests  a  more  unequivocal 
action.  The  Korean  response  power  is 
probably  not  accidental  in  this  connection. 
Hahn  (1967,  p. 61)  sees  the  ruling  class, 
Yangban,  of  the  Old  Korea,  as  endlessly 
debating  ".  .  .  fine  points  in  Confucian 
philosoph  .  They  merely  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  had  the  innate  right  to  be  fed  by  the 
people  and  their  position  of  power  *nd  ex¬ 
ploitation  would  indefinitely  continue  so  long 
as  they  continuously  studied  the  Confucian 
doctrine.  "  McCune  (1966,  p.  41)  descril  cs 
it  this  way:  "Oppression  of  the  common 
people  was  somewhat  abated  by  the  Confucian 
ethical  system  which  curtailed  the  excesses 
and  corruption  of  the  bureaucrats.  " 


2.  THEFT,  ROB 


U.S.  Groupi 


Responses 

5  n — r 

thaft 

..  .. 

burglar 

pickpocke 

- 

rob.  -tr*\1 

17 

steal 

2C 

T7  T  T 

(percent) 

1  -a r  bar  or. 

(1"0I 

Korean  Groups  Total* 


~7J— 

T 

or- 

K. 

54 

2b 

15 

94 

15 

9 

8 

.. 

32 

12 

17 

12 

5i 

S 

71 

37 

738 

(591 

(25) 

(17. 

(3) 

(12) 

This  primarily  Korean  component  is  obvi¬ 
ously  closely  related  to  the  previous  one.  It 
refers  to  taking  away  secretly  by  theft  or 
forcibly  and  openly  by  robbing.  Both  in¬ 
stances  involve  taking  personal  possessions 
away  from  someone.  Such  references  rnay 
have  certain  distinct  social  connotations  in 
that  they  are  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
Marxis*  logic  that  exploitation  emphasizes 
the  social  aspect  of  EXPLOITATION  in 
addition  to  the  individual  moral  aspect. 


3.  BLACKMAIL,  FRAUD 


Responses 

us, 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Toult 

3 

w 

F 

3 

DT" 

z 

homicide 

_ 

_ 

10 

.. 

.. 

10 

blackmail 

.. 

- 

- 

17 

10 

6 

.. 

33 

emb*z*  lament 

- 

- 

12 

.. 

12 

fraud 

- 

?4 

u 

.. 

.. 

38 

hoodlums 

- 

!  7 

i 

8 

.. 

34 

plot,  -ing 

- 

12 

.. 

12 

.. 

other* 

— 

l7 

sf 

1 i 

ft 

isi 

(percent) 

"•other  US 

(67) 

-cheat,  graft 

(33) 

(50) 

(391 

(to. 

(3) 

(12) 

Korean  •  crime 


This  component,  although  not  very  heavy, 
again  is  mostly  Korean.  It  has  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  preview'-  components,  which 
have  already  revealed  .,‘iat  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  forcefulness  and  deception  in  the 
Korean  interpretation  c  exploitation  than  in 
the  American.  In  this  mponent,  the  largest 
single  responses  are  l  aud,  plot,  hoodlums, 
and  blackmail.  Smal’er  responses  are 
homicide  and  crime 
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5.  COMMUNISM 


Responses 

M  S,  G  otten 

K  /fin  Group* 

TotJli 

rr 

6 

TTs 

communism 

14 

19 

14 

19 

Communm* 

- 

2? 

12 

14 

S3 

Cammunrs*? 

14 

.. 

14 

dtcttlotthip 

- 

8 

_ 

11 

_ 

19 

North  Korea 

13 

8 

.. 

21 

ri  -if  -£ 

ffT 

ST 

14 

(percent) 

1 .  Army 

2  China 

(100) 

(64) 

.201 

16) 

(1) 

(til 

10.  LAND,  SEA,  SPACE 


RcpOHMI 

U.S.  Groups 

5 — ~w  r 

Korean  Groups 

5  iPr 

land 

y  14 

_ 

- 

23 

Country 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

ocean 

.. 

8 

- 

8 

mountain 

- 

11 

- 

- 

11 

cava 

- 

H 

~ 

- 

11 

•pact 

11  13 

- 

24 

othar  * 

TO  if 

3 

•z  -5 

-r 

(par  can;. 

(171  139) 

(44) 

- 

.. 

mi 

'other: 

U.S.  -place,  sea,  moon,  far  away 

This  sizable  Korean  respor  se  conveys  much 
information.  F>7d.  of  all,  it  is  consistent  with 
previous  observations  that  have  indicated  the 
Korean's  strong  negative  image  of  communism. 
This  becomes  very  obvious  in  connection  with 
the  stimulus  words  COMMUNISM  and  NORTH 
KOREA  in  tha  previous  volume,  (Communica¬ 
tion  Lexicon,  1971b).  In  the  present  context 
of  EXPLOITATION,  the  response  communis1  a 
emerges  spontaneously,  which  suggests  that 
elements  of  this  image  reflect  more  than 
some  type  of  official  reaction,  that  they  have 
a  deeper  foundation.  Secondly,  as  the  major 
representatives  of  communism.  North  Kc~~°ia 
and  Commu.ilst  China  emerge  her  in  the 
specific  context  of  EXPLOITATION.  The 
Soviet  Union,  which  was  the  largest  response 
in  connection  with  COMMUNISM  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volume  is  not  mentioned  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  context.  Finally,  it  is  interestmg 
to  observe  that  the  largest  single  response 
in  this  component  is  Communist  Army,  a 
response  that  supi>orts  previous  observa¬ 
tions  that  EXPLOITATION  has  an  especially 
strong,  forceful  connotation.  In  Korea  it 
refers  to  taking  aw.  >  violently,  probu  .ly  as 
a  result  of  certain  experiences  in  the  Korean 
War.  This  suggests  that  it  is  not  so  much 
communism  as  a  social  system  chat  is  salient 
for  the  Koreans,  but  communism  as  an  ex¬ 
ternal  force  that  relies  on  military  power, 
it  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that 
there  are  also  some  references  to  capitalism 
by  students  from  both  American  and  Korean 
groups.  These  are  shown  in  the  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  component  of  this  thsme,  EXPLOI¬ 
TATION. 


This  component  is  purely  American,  the 
largest  responses  being  land,  space,  mount¬ 
ain  cave,  the  major  fields  of  exploration.  A 
majority  of  the  responses  come  from  the 
less-ed  ntei  groups— workers  and  farmers. 
An.  'nsp.  .ion  of  these  responses  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  less-educated  groups  were 
Inclined  to  confuse  exploitation  with  explora¬ 
tion  and  have  responded  to  the  more  familiar 
concept.  This  impression  Is  reinforced  by 
the  next  component,  EXPLORE,  DISCOVER. 


11.  EXPLORE,  DISCOVER 


Gnx.cn 

JCorMn  Gf  OUOl 

_  Tculi 

Rasponsas 

TV 

F 

S 

w  r 

UJ>. 

K. 

discover,  ing.1 

13 

17 

34 

.. 

64 

_ 

explore 

- 

31 

44 

- 

- 

75 

find,  -ing 

- 

19 

19 

- 

38 

_ 

hunt,  -mg 

- 

7 

19 

- 

- 

- 

26 

- 

look,  ing 

- 

9 

15 

- 

- 

24 

search 

- 

- 

13 

13 

- 

trip 

7 

- 

9 

- 

- 

16 

- 

travel 

■■ 

21 

8 

- 

~ 

29 

- 

vtntura 

- 

10 

- 

- 

10 

„ 

Lewi?  &  Clark 

12 

- 

.. 

.. 

_ 

12 

adventure 

8 

22 

- 

- 

30 

_ 

other2 

_2 

_L8 

- 

JJ4 

- 

143 

179 

- 

- 

37! 

(percent) 

(131 

1391 

1481 

-• 

- 

(351 

- 

1.  -€f.  -V 

2.  other  U.S.  study,  uncover,  h.*a 

This  component  is  again  purely  American, 
the  majority  of  responses  coming  from  the 
less-educaied  groups.  The  component  in¬ 
cludes  partial  synonyms  and  activities  re¬ 
lated  to  exploration.  The  largest  responses 
are  discovery,  explore,  adventure,  travel. 
a,  d  the  like.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  t>  i  of  misreading  is  likely  to  occur 
only  in  those  Instances  in  which  the  original 
word,  as  in  this  case,  is  fairly  meaningless 
and  unfamiliar  to  a  particular  culture  group. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

CRIME 

0  *1 


11.  FRISL  J,  PUNISHMENT 

(US  1H%. K  19%i 

// 

10.  BAD,  WRONG 

(US  14%  <  3%) 

/  /  ' 


9.  THEFT.  ROBBERY 

(US  17%.  K.  16%) 


I 


1.  POLICE.  INVESTIGATION 

(US  8%  <  16%)  \ 

$8?  \ 

\  2  COURT.  JUDGE,  LAW 

(US  10%.  K  13%! 

■>  \  \  \ 


8  MURDER.  RAPE.  FRAUO^p| 

US  12%.  K  12%i 

\  \  \ 

7  CRIMINAL.  LAWBREAKER  ._ 

\  <US  3  7S' 


3.  CRIME  FIGHTING.  REPORTING 

(US  2%.  K  4%) 

4.  ENVIRONMENT.  CAUSES 

/  (US  3%.  K.4%| 

5  MISCELLANEOUS  / 

(US  1%.  N  3%i  / 


/ 


\ 


6.  OFFENSE.  VIOLATION 

(US  6%.  <  2% l 


/ 


"DIAL  scores 

?563 

K  nan  -  2396 


□  U  S  Group 
n  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  rrain  components  of  CHIMP  involve 
MURDER.  RAPE.  THEFT,  and  ROBBERY. 
There  are  only  slight  differences  in  empha¬ 
sis  between  U.S.  and  Koreans  on  this  matter. 
A  CRIMINAL  is  considered  to  oe  a  LAW¬ 
BREAKER  and  there  is  strong  concern  with 
organized  crime.  ('RIME  is  conceived  as  a 
VIOLATION  of  the  law.  In  this  connection, 
law  is  apparently  considered  by  Koreans  to 
Ixi  more  than  forma!  regulations.  Conse¬ 
quently  crime  ir  emphatically  rejected  as 
being  BAD,  WRONG,  and  sinful.  There  is 
strong  emphasis  on  PRISON  anj  PUNISH¬ 
MENT  of  crime,  with  distinct  attention 
Using  paid  to  the  rolt;  of  POLICE  and 
INVESTIGATIONS. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  interpretation  of  CRIME 
shows  a  great  deal  of  similarity  to  the 
American.  The  main  categories  cf  crime 
are  again  MURDER  and  THEFT,  with  espe¬ 
cially  strong  emphasis  on  FRAUD.  Robbery 
is  not  mentioned.  A  criminal  is  a  person 
w  ith  bad  moral  character  and  is  rejected  as 
BoD.  Fspccially  strong  emphasis  is  placed 
on  PRISON  and  PUNISHMENT,  the  role  of 
the  POLICE  and  INVESTIGATIONS,  and  on 
COl  HT  procedures,  especially  on  the  role 
of  JUDGES.  Reporting  of  crime  emerges 
as  an  important  issue.  The  moralistic 
connotation  of  crime  is  substantially  weaker 
than  that  of  the  Americans,  and  the  religious 
connotation  is  entirely  missing. 
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CRIME 

-) 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  POLICE,  INVESTIGATION.  This  is  a  very  strong  component  for  both 
Korean  *  and  Americans.  Police  activities  especially  attract  a  great  deal 
of  Korean  r-itention. 

2.  COURT,  JUDGE,  LAW.  Both  groups  make  similarly  strong  references 
to  the  judiciary  process.  The  distribution  of  their  interest  is  very  similar. 

3.  CP1ME  FIGHTING,  REnr*RTlNG.  The  U.S.  groups  show  some  con¬ 
cern  vwth  the  increase  in  crime;  the  Koreans  are  more  preoccupied  with 
tile  ways  of  reporting  it. 

i.  ENVIRONMENT,  CAUSES.  The  Americans  refer  to  the  urban  social 
environment  and  to  monetary  motives;  the  Koreans  are  more  concerned 
with  the  psychological  and  economic  correlates  of  fear  and  poverty. 

6.  OFFENSE,  VIOLATION.  This  is  a  primarily  U.t  component  which 
shows  a  strong  U.  S.  emphasis  on  iaw. 

".  CRIMINAL,  LAWBREAKER.  There  is  a  similarly  strong  concentra-  | 
tior.  on  the  criminal  by  both  U.S.  and  Korean  culture  groups.  However,  j 
the  types  of  criminals  considered  are  sofewhat  different. 

s.  MURDER,  RAPE.  FRAUD.  The  emphasis  placed  on  specific  crimes 
shows  considerable  similarity  for  Americans  and  Koreans.  Those 
components  are  very  salient  for  both  groups. 

!».  THEFT.  ROBBERY.  There  is  more  Korean  emphasis  on  theft,  and 
compared  to  Koreans,  more  V.  S.  emphasis  on  robbery.  This  component 
is  very  salient. 

10.  BAD,  WRONG.  This  component  is  especially  strong  for  the  l .  S. 
groups,  it  carries  especially  strong  negative  and  moral  connotations. 

11.  PRISON,  PUNISHMENT.  This  is  the  heaviest  component  for  both 
groups.  It  shows  a  great  deal  of  similarity  in  content. 


Group 


Group  Score* 
U  R  Korwn 


Stud«-.i 

87 

ISO 

Worker 

74 

116 

Farr 

58 

128 

Total 

219 

394 

Student 

90 

102 

Worker 

92 

102 

Farmer 

73 

94 

Total 

255 

298 

Student 

26 

41 

Worker 

6 

40 

Farmer 

7C 

17 

Totei 

58 

98 

Student 

41 

87 

Worker 

30 

Farmer 

11 

Totei 

71 

98 

Studen, 

86 

15 

Worker 

33 

12 

Farmer 

45 

17 

Total 

164 

44 

Student 

il 

24 

Worker 

4  1 

59 

Farmer 

8t 

96 

Tota* 

2.8 

179 

Student 

77 

82 

Worker 

101 

150 

Farmer 

119 

58 

Total 

297 

290 

Student 

15  2 

76 

Worker 

128 

180 

F  ermer 

152 

136 

Tot  a1 

<12 

392 

Student 

151 

76 

Worker 

9 

39 

F  acme* 

no 

15 

Total 

350 

80 

Student 

*81 

204 

Work  *r 

'  76 

13? 

F  armer 

174 

Total 

*1 74 

460 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Pe.centage  Distribution 


Student 

<U  S.  38%.  K. 

36  V 

982 

857 

Worker 

lb  S  21%  k 

801 

637 

Farmer 

IUS  30%.  K 

29%, 

780 

702 

Total 

2561 

2396 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
CRIME:  jjj  2]  (Pomjoe) 


1.  POLICE,  INVESTIGATION 


Rnpooitt 

Group* 

Korean  Group* 

Total, 

5 — 

w 

w 

wr 

tC. 

police.  -man 

75 

57 

42 

67 

34 

43 

184 

144 

OffK*r 

- 

- 

6 

.. 

6 

«P» 

- 

17 

- 

- 

_ 

17 

_ 

polk*  notion 

- 

- 

- 

8 

27 

26 

61 

datactiva 

- 

7 

9 

11 

27 

invntigator 

- 

- 

- 

38 

28 

27 

- 

93 

F.B.I. 

12 

- 

- 

_ 

.. 

.. 

12 

.. 

arresting 

- 

- 

- 

15 

4 

8 

77 

handcuff. 

tr 

IT 

ss 

14 

m 

13 

m 

7T5 

(parcantl 

(40) 

1341 

126) 

(38) 

(291 

132) 

181 

(16) 

This  component  is  strong  for  both  groups,  but 
especially  tor  the  Koreans.  The  focus  of 
responses  is  on  the  police,  in  their  functions 
of  investigating  and  arresting.  The  two 
groups  show  a  great  deal  of  similar  interest 
in  the  content  of  this  component.  Some  of 
the  details  like  police  station,  arrest,  and 
handcuffs,  are  apparently  especially  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  Koreans'  imagination. 

This  strong  response  jf  the  Korean  group 
may  be  inteipreted  as  stemming  from  their 
traditional  emphasis  on  authority  as  well  as 
from  a  longstanding  fear  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  legal  authority,  in  this  case  personified 
by  the  representatives  of  law  enforcement. 

2.  COURT,  .JUDGE,  LAW 


U  S.  Group*,  ICorgyt  Groups  _TotaK_ 
Responses  S  W  P  b  W  F  U.S.  K. 


lodge 

16 

17 

7 

21 

28 

27 

40 

76 

court,  hoot* 

23 

20 

25 

6 

22 

10 

68 

40 

trial 

5 

- 

- 

- 

•• 

5 

- 

jury 

- 

11 

- 

•• 

11 

- 

•nor  new 

-- 

6 

9 

- 

- 

15 

prosecute? 

- 

24 

27 

9 

•• 

60 

prosecution 

- 

“ 

3 

6 

17 

26 

lawyer 

2 

6 

8 

- 

•• 

16 

law 

35 

29 

33 

22 

7 

- 

97 

29 

criminal  law 

- 

- 

6 

3 

21 

- 

30 

constitution 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

10 

-- 

22 

justice 

90 

ja 

92 

73 

55 

-Ifl 

255 

298 

(percent) 

(35) 

(36) 

(29) 

(34» 

(34) 

(32) 

(10) 

(12) 

This  component  receives  equal  attention 
from  both  culture  groups,  and  although  tve 
main  directions  of  interest  show  distinct 
similarities,  there  are  certain  differences 
about  a  few  specifics.  The  U.S.  emphasis 
is  primarily  on  law  and  on  the  courts. 


The  Koreans  appear  to  associate  CRIME 
strongly  with  Judicial  proceedings,  including 
the  role  of  those  taking  pert.  This  may  re¬ 
flect  the  terror  of  judicial  proceedings  and 
punishments  that  stems  from  their  tradition 
of  considering  the  law  as  synonymous  with 
punishment  and  punitive  sanctions.  Hahn 
(1967,  p.  143)  says  that,  "In  those  countries 
where  the  influence  of  Confucianism  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  ruling  class  regulated  its  behavior 
by  the  natural  order  of  the  universe  rather 
than  by  law.  Law  was  either  for  savages 
or  for  the  ignorant.  Punitive  aspects  pre¬ 
dominated  the  concept  of  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  also  reflect  an  idea  which  Hahn 
expounds,  that  is,  ",  .  .the  Korean  believed 
that  law  cannot  administer  itself  and  that  it 
has  to  be  administered  by  men"  (p.  39). 


3.  CRIME  FIGHTING,  REPORTING 


us; 

Of  pupa 

Korean  Groups 

"rPiaf, 

R*aponen 

5 

s 

US 

K 

report  crime 

_ 

.. 

_ 

12 

11 

.. 

23 

dial  112 

- 

- 

- 

12 

13 

6 

- 

3! 

restriction 

- 

- 

- 

4 

9 

- 

- 

13 

fight,  -ers,  -mg 

•• 

6 

19 

-- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

curfew 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

guidance 

- 

- 

14 

- 

-- 

14 

newspaper 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

•• 

11 

rate 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

wave 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

increasing,  on 

'  11 

— 

11 

98 

“55 

T 

55 

J\ 

40 

Tf 

55 

(percent) 

(45) 

(10) 

(45! 

(42) 

(41) 

(17) 

(2) 

(4) 

This  is  a  relatively  small  component.  The 
U.  S.  emphasis  is  on  the  problems  relating 
to  the  amount  of  crime,  like  rate  of  crime. 
increase,  wave,  and  the  idea  of  fighting 
crime.  The  Korean  emphasis  is  primarily 
on  reporting  crime  bv  phone  to  the  police  or 
through  newspapers  to  the  public. 
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6.  OFFENSE,  VIOLATION 


US.  Group* 

n  Grouot 

Totiil _ 

Response* 

3 

r— 

K. 

crime 

3 

_ 

15 

12 

17 

3 

44 

of  lent* 

11 

- 

_ 

11 

.. 

commit 

17 

- 

11 

- 

78 

unlawful 

14 

10 

- 

- 

_ 

24 

.. 

felony 

8 

- 

9 

_ 

„ 

17 

mitden '••nor 

77 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

14 

lawteurnu 

6 

10 

- 

- 

16 

_ 

violation 

12 

- 

.. 

- 

.. 

_ 

12 

„ 

duo'Xv,  -d*anca 

- 

- 

10 

- 

_ 

.. 

10 

.. 

other* 

a 

if 

ii 

17 

30 

T52 

a 

(percent) 

(621 

(201 

(27) 

(34) 

(27) 

(39) 

(81 

12) 

•other  U  S. 

-farwk, 

brok«<i,  )!!•(«.  tyok*  I*m. 

trouble 

This  1*  ms'aly  a  U.S.  component  with  aome 
of  the  1  'i  >  r  reipot1..  being  oommlt. 
unlawful,  ft,  ny.  la~»agnecB,  and  violation. 
The  man  thrust  cf  to  as  rejnonasa  reflects 
a  concern  with  the  violation  of  law.  This 
focus  on  law  was  also  observable  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  component  2,  In  the  context  of  which 
law  appeared  as  the  highest  scoring  U.  S. 
response.  Such  a  focus  apparently  reflects 
the  U.S.  attitude,  rooted  in  democratic 
tradition,  that  perceives  the  observance  of 
lav/  as  a  fundamental  duty.  It  is  related  to 
the  high  esteem  given  to  law  as  an  expression 
of  the  common  will.  Crime  is  viewed  as  a 
violation  of  this  common  will. 


7.  CRIMINAL.  LAWBREAKER 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Group* 

Totals 

Response* 

5 

W 

* 

a 

Y 

K 

cnmm»i 

44 

23 

57 

6 

38 

69 

124 

113 

letrty  taker 

3 

- 

14 

~ 

- 

17 

_ 

crook 

8 

18 

9 

- 

- 

.. 

35 

- 

hoodlum 

- 

- 

9 

8 

* 

- 

25 

Mifie 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

evil  person 
or  gen 1 2* t  ion.  * 

other? 

- 

- 

9 

11 

- 

33 

7 

if 

6 

17 

65 

32 

& 

sf 

13 

ill 

179 

[percent) 

1.  orpnized 

(42) 

(22) 

(37) 

(13: 

(33) 

(54) 

(8) 

(7) 

2.  other;  U.S. -gang  war,  syndicate 
Korean  •  offender 

This  is  a  similarly  strong  component  from  both 
both  culture  groups.  It  reflects  a  similar 
concern  with  the  person  of  the  criminal. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  between 
the  Korean  and  U.  S.  groups  in  just  what 
types  of  criminals  they  have  in  mind.  Next 
to  criminal  the  aecond  largest  Korean 
respcr.se  is  hoodlum  and  the  second  largest 
U.  S.  response  is  crook.  They  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  largely  synonymous.  There  are, 
however,  a  variety  of  smaller  responses  by 
Americans  dealing  with  syndicate.  Mafia, 
and  organization.  that  show  a  strong  concert 
with  organized  crime.  A  similar  attention 


to  organized  crime  was  also  observed  in 
connection  with  the  stimulus  word  CORRUP¬ 
TION  analyzed  in  Chanter  4.  This  concern 
with  organized  crime  has  obvious  relevance 
to  present  day  U.S.  society.  Compared  to 
these  responses  dealing  with  organized  crime, 
the  Koreans  make  heavy  references  to  evil 
person,  a  response  obviously  reflecting  the 
philosophy  that  crime  affects  the  moral 
character  of  a  person.  And  that ,  con¬ 
comitantly,  CRIME  Is  committed  by  evil 
persons. 

s — vr^r  U5  ~  k. 

18  3#  B  BS  68 

8  -  6  28  14 

. IB 

.  64 

.  81 

-  67 

13 

35  33  1?  ^  qq 

Ipwam)  143)  I2S)  131)  132)  149)  119)  114)  13) 

1.  dtttruclion 

2.  other:  U.S.  -*h«me.  stupid,  hirm.  hurt,  damage 

This  component  is  about  four  times  stronger 
for  the  American  groups  than  for  the  Korean 
groups.  It  shows  that  the  Americans  agree 
about  the  negative  connotation  of  crime,  that 
it  is  bad  and  evil.  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  Americans  in  their  especially  strong 
response  wrong,  convey  a  concern  with  the 
moral  connotations  of  CRIME.  Moreover, 
the  s' -able  response  sin  indicates  a  rejection 
of  CRIME  on  religious  grounds  as  well. 
Another  sizable  response,  doesn't  pay,  is 
obviously  an  idiomatic  expression  that  re¬ 
jects  crime  for  a  very  pragmatic  reason. 

A  further  group  of  smaller  responses  ap¬ 
pears  to  reflect  the  same  rationale:  stupid. 
harm,  hurt,  and  damage. 

Although  in  many  countries  ’legal"  implies 
the  formal  and  coercive,  the  strong  U.S. 
emphasis  on  law  as  observed  in  component 
6,  has  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
present  component,  which  has  strong  moral¬ 
istic  and  religious  connotations.  Apparently, 
In  the  U.S.  context,  law  Is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  formal  legality  but  has  a  moral 
foundation  and  is  supported  by  practical 
considerations.  The  Koreans'  word  CRIME 
also  has  a  moralistic  connotation  but  It 
appears  to  be  less  emphatic. 


10.  BAD, 

WRONG 

U&. 

Group* 

Reapome* 

5^ 

tod 

16 

49 

24 

•vii 

28 

- 

- 

Immoral 

16 

- 

•in 

34 

20 

"dottn’t  pey" 

11 

24 

26 

wrong 

30 

- 

27 

destroy,1 

-. 

- 

13 

other? 

17 

151 

A§ 

TO 
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U.S  and  Korean  Meanings 

THEFT 


U.S.  GROUPS 

STEAL,  ROB,  ami  TAKE  are  synony¬ 
mous  activities  generally  perfi.rmed  by 
THIEVES  and  BURGLARS.  The  most  fre¬ 
quently  stolen  goods  are  MONEY  and  cars. 
THEFT  is  perceived  fundamentally  as  a 
CLIME  and  evaluated  as  BAD  and  WRONG. 

It  implies  the  breaking  of  LAWS  and  leads 
tr  the  involvement  of  POLICE,  who  perform 
ARRESTS;  and  finally,  it  results  in  PUN¬ 
ISHMENT  and  PRISON.  Apparently, 
Americans  do  not  see  a  direct  link  between 
theft  and  poverty. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

Compared  to  the  Americans  the  Koreans 
show  a  somewhat  different  emphasis.  First 
of  all,  they  seem  to  condemn  THEFT  most 
emphatically  ns  BAD  and  WRONG,  perhaps 
because  it  reflects  negatively  on  moral 
character  as  exhibited  in  ME  NT  A  i.  ATTI¬ 
TUDES  such  as  greed  and  materialistic 
thinking.  At  the  same  time  they  also 
emphasize  the  role  of  socioeconomic  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  POVERTY  and  HUNGER  as 
factors  promoting  THEFT.  The  Koreans 
apparently  refer  to  NIGHT  as  the  most 
probable  time  for  THEFT  to  occur  in  their 
country.  They  also  make  more  references 
to  burglaries  and  the  theft  of  small  goods. 
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THEFT 

s-s- 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAi  MEANING 
- - - - T 

1.  HAD.  WRONG.  This  component  expressing  rejection  of  THEFT  is 
the  strongest  for  the  Koreans,  hut  it  is  also  verv  strong  lor  the 
Americans. 

2.  CONSCIENCE.  MENTAL  ATT l'l  I'DE.  This  very  strong  Korean 
component  focuses  on  motives  ant!  attitudes  leading  to  THEFT. 

.1.  PRISON,  PUNISHMENT.  There  is  somewhat  more  Korean  than 
L.S.  emphasis  on  the  penal  consequences,  ranging  up  to  capital 
punishment. 

4.  POLICE,  ARREST,  LAW.  The  emphasis  on  police  and 

legal  actions  is  stronger  by  Koreans,  and  it  goes  into  greater  detail. 

5.  POVERTY,  HUNGER,  FEAR.  This  strong  Korean  component  -efers 
to  relevant  socioecor  imic  and  psychological  factors. 

(L  NIGHT.  Stealing  at  night  appears  as  a  strong  Korean  concern. 

Night  is  hardly  mentioned  by  Americans. 

S.  CRIME,  FRAUD,  HOMICIDE.  A  large  U.S.  response  identifies 
THEFT  as  crime.  The  Koreans  refer  to  related  acts  of  homicide  and 
fraud. 

9.  MONEY,  VALUABLES.  There  .  imilar  concern  with  the  items 
stolen.  There  are  some  difference®  in  resoect  to  specifics  in  that  the 
U.S.  responses  dealing  with  oar  art  especially  numerous  andthe  Koreans' 
responses  of  goods  and  cattle  are  also. 


GrOJ»-  Score* 


Grout- 

'J  S 

Korean 

Student 

101 

14.8 

Wof-rt 

tj 

117 

F  nr  me' 

BO 

8“ 

T  of  j' 

:  < 4 

349 

jlu.ien. 

i2 

81 

Work  or 

63 

f  j*  m^r 

f* 

He 

Iota’ 

2H 

232 

Sturier* 

Lg 

1 1 ; 

V'.or»fr 

58 

-J 

Fho-i  <r 

30 

71 

To»a- 

if  A- 

??? 

Si  dent 

53 

112 

Wor*  er 

30 

62 

f  ipmer 

33 

48 

Tor*' 

156 

22? 

Student 

97 

Wot  *»  er 

o 

42 

F  ar^er 

61 

Tola 

9 

200 

Student 

9 

99 

Wor  *  et 

26 

Farmer 

36 

7  ota! 

9 

161 

Student 

PA 

60 

Worker 

46 

54 

F  armer 

21 

17 

Tota? 

151 

131 

Student 

80 

103 

Wu'her 

89 

4(i 

farmer 

52 

61 

7  ota' 

221 

213 

10.  THIEF,  BURGLAR.  The  weight  of  this  component  is  similar  for  both  j 
culture  groups,  although  there  is  more  U  S.  emphasis  or.  thief  and  more 
Korean  emphasis  on  burglar. 

IT.  STEAL,  ROB,  TAKE.  Tms  largest  U.S.  component  contains  close 
as  well  as  nartiai  synonvms. 


Student 

151 

53 

Worker 

75 

86 

Farmer 

62 

107 

Tot«< 

238 

246 

Student 

340 

27 

Worker 

326 

79 

far  miff 

37.3 

56 

7  ota! 

1CJ4L 

162 

.  A  ......  — - 

Total  Group  Res|ionso  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 

Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

(U  s 
fu  S 
IIJS 

39V  K 
37**..  K 
30V  K 

43V  950 

2R%  773 

79^  «  7?t 

T  ota!  ?4»'4 

947 

624 

640 

2211 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
THEFT:  (Totuk) 


1.  BAD, 

WRONG 

U  S.  Group* 

Koraan  Group* 

TOU'I 

Response* 

» 

* 

u.s. 

K- 

bad 

33 

23 

23 

77 

83 

75 

79 

235 

wrong 

23 

18 

17 

58 

- 

no  good 

- 

12 

13 

- 

- 

- 

25 

- 

tvil 

10 

8 

19 

- 

18 

19 

*in 

16 

19 

9 

- 

35 

9 

not  do 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

_ 

20 

immoral 

13 

- 

~ 

_ 

13 

- 

moth  of  nation 

.. 

- 

- 

16 

16 

gat  nd  of 

- 

7 

- 

9 

16 

bad  conduct 

- 

11 

14 

25 

Other* 

■Hi? 

ts 

Ti 1 

TiT 

5T 

234 

3S§ 

(par  cant) 

(431 

(23) 

(34) 

(42) 

(34) 

(24) 

(10) 

(18) 

“ot6»r  U  S  ■  uniuit 


Korean  ■  inhuman 

This  is  the  strongest  Korean  and  th.rd 
strongest  U.  S.  component.  The  largest 
single  Korean  response  is  bad;  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  somewhat  more  diverse  in  their 
condemnation  and  rejection,  with  their 
sizable  responses  wrong,  immoral,  unjust, 
evil  carrying  more  distinct  moral  connota¬ 
tions.  The  sizable  U.  S.  response  sin 
suggests  rejection  and  condemnation  of 
THEFT  on  religious  grounds. 

The  emphatic  Korean  rejection  of  THEFT 
is  in  good  agreement  with  observations 
made  in  connection  with  the  previous  theme 
CRIME  where  the  emphasis  on  theft  was  the 
strongest  by  the  Koreans.  ’Theft"  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Koreans  to  be  a  prototype  of 
wrongdoing,  in  the  old  days,  punishments 
were  so  severe  that  when  criminals  were 
apprehended  by  the  government,  they  were 
not  only  killed  but  also  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  burial,  and  their  families  were 
enslaved  as  veil.  "  (Osgood,  1951,  p.  221). 


2.  CONSCIENCE,  MENTAL  ATTITUDE 


G’QvPi _ 

Korean  Gro 

*ip* 

Total* 

Rnponrn 
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.. 

8 

.. 

6 

- 

14 
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9 

27 

- 

47 
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- 

- 

10 

9 

19 

rrmcaicuiation 

- 

11 

11 

greed 

- 

- 

8 

13 

13 

34 

habit 

25 

8 

8 

41 

dishonest 

12 

9 

21 

stealthy 

** 

- 

- 

14 

25 

- 

39 

Othar  * 

T7 

T 

If 

TO 

7 

33 

27 

TT7 

(par  cant) 

(43) 

(26) 

(32) 

(35) 

(27) 

(38) 

id 

no) 

•othar  US 

Stupid 

Korean  -thinking.  monetary-.  igno*anc*.  detira 


This  component  shows  an  interesting  group  of 
motivational  and  behavioral  factors,  which 
apparently  play  an  important  role  in  the 
Korean  conceptualization  of  THEFT.  The 
first  group  of  Korean  responses  mentality, 
conscience,  and  mind  suggests  a  number  of 
qualities  that  in  Western  psychological 
terms  could  be  labelled  as  involving  person¬ 
ality  traits.  Nonetheless,  from  previous 
Korean  responses,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  this  emphasis  on  mental  attitude  and 
mind  is  conceived  of  as  reflecting  on  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  person  that  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  moral  character.  An 
additional  group  of  responses  greed,  desire. 
monetary,  and  materialistic  thinking 
describe  this  mental  attitude  more  specifi¬ 
cally.  The  sizable  response  habit  directly 
bears  on  the  Korean  conceptualization  of 
moral  character.  It  ties  in  more  closely 
with  mental  attitudes  and  character  than 
does  the  U.  S.  interpretation.  In  the  U.  S. 
interpretation,  habit  implies  something 
more  mechanical,  without  involving 
conscience  or  character. 


4.  POLICE.  ARREST,  LAW 

US.  Group*  Kpffi 


Re*pome* 

U.S.  Group* 

Koreen  Group* 

Toad 

S 

W 

W 

lTsT^ 

K. 

polica 

23 

46 

16 

47 

22 

9 

84 

78 

police  detective 

- 

.. 

11 

1 1 

cop* 

5 

9 

- 

.. 

.. 

14 

arrest 

6 

- 

- 

14 

10 

12 

6 

36 

caught,  *etch 

6 

17 

- 

.. 

_ 

23 

handcuff* 

- 

- 

13 

3 

16 

dog 

- 

7 

6 

13 

(aw 

26 

9 

8 

26 

17 

courthouse 

- 

12 

_ 

12 

ludge 

3 

- 

8 

4 

10 

3 

22 

prosecutor 

6 

.. 

6 

ludgment 

53 

5o 

33 

—5 

.a 

_li 

112 

62 

48 

156 

222 

v-  ?rcent ) 

(40) 

(38) 

(21) 

(50) 

(28) 

(22) 

(6) 

(10) 

The  references  in  this  component  are 

very 

similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  context  of 
the  theme  CRIME,  that  is,  there  is  a  strong 
emphasis  on  police  activities  and  investiga¬ 
tions,  including  such  details  as  arrest,  hand¬ 
cuffs.  and  dogs.  And  there  is  again  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  judges  and  enforcers. 
The  diversity  and  the  focus  of  these  re¬ 
sponses  suggest  an  emphatic  interest  in  the 
prosecution  of  theft.  The  largest  U.  S.  re¬ 
sponses  are  police,  law,  and  catch. 
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As  with  the  theme  CRIME,  the  responses 
may  reflect  the  Koreans'  traditional  fear 
of  punishments  and  strict  attitude  toward 
law  and  order  (see  also  the  component 
BAD.  WRONG). 


5.  POVERTY,  HUNGER,  FEAR 


U  S  Group! 

Korean  Groom 

Tout* 

Response* 

3  to  f“ 

5  * 

r 

US  K 

povP'ty 

31 

14 

78 

73 

ctrcun’mmo 

10 

10 

pit'll*1 

- 

11 

- 

11 

#nmety 

- 

10 

9 

9 

28 

♦  Mr 

9 

8 

74 

41 

prot)(»rn 

.. 

10 

- 

- 

10 

Other  * 

-  I  -r 

# 

ST 

ii» 

(percent) 

1  Other  U  S 

poor 

1481 

121) 

131) 

101  (91 

Ko»«n  hunger .  occupation,  tor  row.  society 


This  component  is  strong  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  Korean,  with  the  responses  forming 
general  groups.  One  group  involves  refer¬ 
ences  to  social  and  economic  conditions, 
that  is,  a  strong  reference  to  poverty  and 
smaller  ones  to  hurger,  society,  and  problem. 
Such  references  do  support  the  conclusion 
that  the  social  and  economic  problem  of 
POVERTY  is  considered  to  be  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  THEFT.  This  might  be  thought 
to  cont.-adict  the  street  attitude  toward  law 
and  order  and  crime  in  the  previous  com¬ 
ponent  POLICE.  ARREST.  LAW  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  theme  CRIME,  and  yet  when 
viewing  THEFT  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect, 
the  Koreans  tend  to  relate  it  to  social  and 
economic  problems  of  Korf  an  society.  A 
survey  conducted  in  the  wake  of  the  1961 
student  uprising  showed  that  "over  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  South  Koreans  surveyed  named 
the  solution  of  economic  problems  as  their 
most  urgent  request  to  the  government" 

(Oh,  1969,  p.  83).  Paik  also  says  that 
"the  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  accounts  for  the  steep  increase  in 
crime  which  takes  up,  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  60  percent  of  all  news  i  ems  in  the 
daily  newspapers"  (Paik,  Ilyun-ki,  1968, 
p.  7).  In  addition.  Crane  (1967,  *).  Ill) 
observes  that  "while  under  duress,  whatever 
one  does  is  not  considered  a  crime  (by  the 
Koreans!.  " 


As  Francis  Hsu  (1973)  notes,  'hese  observa¬ 
tions  produce  a  logical  dilemma.  It  is  not 
readily  clear  how  an  economy  that  is  glowing 
so  rapidly  can  lead  to  increase  of  crime  due 
to  poverty. 


11.  STEAL,  ROB,  TAKE 


U.S.  Groom 

Korean  Groups 

Toti.ll 

Reipo  mu 

s 

F 

5 

U.S.  K. 

ft  Ml,  «tO*M.' 

157 

190 

207 

_ 

_ 

554 

- 

Ilfton,  l#fC*ny 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

rob,  -ly 

60 

74 

78 

- 

- 

717 

- 

taka,  .ing,  -an 

75 

37 

56 

- 

- 

- 

117 

plunder 

- 

8 

12 

- 

20 

PWV 

16 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

break  in,  -ing  in 

10 

13 

- 

- 

- 

73 

- 

theft 

- 

- 

- 

27 

65 

44 

- 

136 

burglary,  -ad 

75 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

32 

- 

loee.  low,  loti 

19 

8 

21 

- 

- 

48 

- 

other? 

5& 

53 

5^9 

27 

79 

56 

-2* 

1045 

-A 

162 

(percent) 

1.  -  ft  enter 

(33) 

(31) 

(361 

07) 

149) 

(36) 

■431 

(7) 

2.  other:  U.S  -grind,  iwipt,  shoplift,  mining 
Korean  •  snatch 

This  is  the  largest  U.S.  component,  with 
the  largest  single  response  steal,  obviously 
a  verbal  synonym  of  THEFT.  The  second 
largest  U.  5.  response  robber;  has  no  Korean 
response  equivalent.  The  complete  lack  of 
"robbery"  as  a  Korean  response  is  notable. 
One  could  suspect  that  the  Koreans  do  not 
have  "robbery”  in  their  vocabulary.  Korean 
experts  state,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  word  "rob"  (implying  the  use  of 
force)  compared  to  "stealing"  (a  concealed, 
covert  act)  does  exist  in  the  Korean  lan¬ 
guage.  Thus,  the  lack  of  explicit  references 
to  robbery'  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
rarity  of  this  crime  in  Korea. 
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U  Slid  Korean  Meaning: 

PROSTITUTION 

m  % 


— —  1  RED  PEPPE  H 

I  US  0 ,  K 

11  MONEY.  I  ROI  ESSION 


U.S.  GROUPS 


KOREAN  (’ROl'l’S 


.'or  Americans  PR£ ill  I  TION  is  a  fairly 
common  and  meaningful  word.  Perhaps 
not  without  a  certain  irony,  it  is  charac¬ 
terized  primarily  as  a  way  of  making  MONEY, 
a  PROFESSION  or  business.  The  professional 
is,  of  course,  the  PROSTITUTE,  n  role  for 
wh’ch  the  English  language  has  many  syn¬ 
onyms.  It  designates  a  woman  or  girl  with 
certain  negative  qualities.  It  naturally 
involves  SEX,  and  intercourse  a  subject 
that  is  objected  to  for  many  reasons.  First 
of  all,  it  is  characterized  as  a  source  of 
DISEASE  and  filth.  Second,  it  is  rejected 
as  HAD,  and  IMMORAL.  Third,  it  is  char- 
aett  rized  as  ILLEGAL  and  unlawful.  None¬ 
theless,  the  scenery  of  the  BROTHEL  is 
re  prof  iu  cod  with  details  and  distinct  references 
are  made  to  FUN  and  PLEASURE. 


i  he  concept  of  PIP iSTITJ.  1  it  )\  appears 
to  be  relatively  meanginglcss  and  outside  of 
the  everyday  experience  of  the  Korean. 

The  word  for  PROSTITUTION  lias  a 
second  meaning  implying  hot.  spicy  flavor. 
Although  the  largest  Korean  references 
involve  prostitute,  moncy-n.aking,  and 
women,  the  salience  of  these  labels  is 
many  times  lower  than  for  the  Aniet  leans. 
Along  with  the  Americans,  the  Koreans 
are  concerned  about  DISEASE  and  filth 
in  this  context.  Their  emphasis  on 
MoRAl.n  Y  is  somewhat  greater,  but  at 
the  same  time,  they  make  no  reft  renres 
to  illegality.  In  respect  to  the  scenery. 

H  ROT  HE  I„  STREET,  nighttime,  and  WINE 
are  apparently  characteristic  of  the 
Korean  imagery  and  imagination. 
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PROSTITUTION 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  RED  PEPPER.  Th,s  largest  Korean  component  Is  the  result  of 
the  double  meaning  of  the  stimulus  word  in  Korean. 

2.  PAD,  IMMORAL.  A  strong  component  for  both  the  U.  S.  and 
Korean  groups,  it  reflects  negative  attitudes  and  rejection. 

3.  BROTHEL,  HOUSE,  . STREET.  The  component  includes  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  scenery  and  location.  For  both  groups  this  has  its 
own  natural  "local  color":  ied  ligh*.  and  the  like. 

5.  FUN,  PLEASURE,  WINE.  Both  for  Americans  and  Koreans,  this 
is  a  small  component.  The  U.  S.  focus  is  on  fun  and  pleasure. 

6.  ILLEGAL.  This  is  a  purely  U.  S.  component  reflecting  U.  3. 
concern  with  the  law,  which  prohibits  prostitution. 

7.  SEX.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  U.  S.  components  and  goes  into 
certain  details.  The  Korean  responses  are  few. 

8.  DISEASE,  DIRT.  There  is  a  fairly  similar  U.  S.  and  Korean 
emphasis  on  this  component  with  both  health  hazards  and  filth  receiv¬ 
ing  comparable  attention. 

9.  WOMAN,  GIRL.  One  of  the  most  salient  components,  the  relative 
weight  of  the  U.  S.  responses  is  about  twice  as  strong  as  the  Korean. 

10.  PROSTITUTE,  W'HORF.  This  heavy  component  includes  synonyms. 
The  Fnglish  vocabulary  appears  to  he  much  richer  on  this  subject  than 
the  Korean. 

'll.  MONEY,  PROFESSION.  This  strongest  U.  S.  component  concen¬ 
trates  on  PROSTITUTION  as  a  lucrative  profession. 


Group 

Gro-j,  Sco*es 
US.  Korean 

Student 

21 

Worker 

52 

Farmer 

1 14 

Total 

187 

Student 

114 

74 

Worker 

27 

6 

Farmer 

6? 

21 

Total 

203 

101 

Student 

65 

85 

Worker 

43 

16 

Farmer 

49 

.. 

Total 

157 

101 

Ttudent 

36 

39 

Worker 

6 

Fwmer 

8 

Total 

50 

39 

Student 

83 

Worker 

Farmer 

42 

- 

Total 

122 

Student 

85 

33 

Worker 

64 

Farmer 

57 

Total 

206 

33 

Student 

76 

37 

Worker 

73 

Farmer 

63 

29 

Total 

212 

66 

Student 

too 

51 

Worker 

121 

Farmer 

94 

8 

Total 

315 

59 

Student 

181 

IOC 

Worker 

104 

14 

Farmer 

107 

75 

Tote* 

392 

145 

Student 

214 

28 

Worker 

74 

20 

Farmer 

109 

Total 

397 

48 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 

(US. 

46%.  K 

61%) 

994 

523 

Worker 

(US 

25%.  SC 

M%> 

547 

120 

and  Percentage  Distribution 

Farmer 

(US. 

28%  K 

25%) 

T  otal 

607 

2148 

214 

857 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
PROSTITUTION:  ^  &  (Maeum) 


1.  RED  PEPPER 


us, 

Grotto. 

Korwn  Group. 

Rnpcn»« 

T9  r 

5 

T9  F 

radpipp*’ 

_ 

16 

34 

21 

••  120 

hot  K/up 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

17 

food 

-  - 

- 

- 

10 

10 

«mok. 

- 

-  ~ 

- 

11 

9 

-  20 

othor* 

-E 

-T  -T 

T? 

_Z 

114 

_=  SO. 

-  187 

iagaai 

- 

- 

ini 

126} 

161} 

-  (22! 

otnar:  Korean  -garlic,  ’.eeioning.  poison 


This  largest  and  purely  Korean  component 
was  apparently  obtained  because  the  word  in 
Korean,  "meum,"  has  a  second  meaning  of 
"hot  and  spicy.  "  Red  pepper  is  apparently 
the  commonest  seasoning  with  this  particu¬ 
lar  taste.  Probably  the  most  representative 
dish  is  'Vimchl1'— hot  salad  containing  cabbage 
and  radishes  with  lots  of  red  peppers.  The 
Korean  students  give  relatively  few  refer¬ 
ences  implying  this  meaning,  while  the 
farmers  consider  this  as  the  most  important 
meaning  of  the  word.  This  can  perhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  mainly  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons  the  diet  in  rural  areas  is  very 
simple  (cooked  rice,  "kirnchi,"  and  a  few 
other  ingredients) .  For  the  more  educated 
and  urban  people,  as  represented  in  this  study 
by  the  students,  the  direct  concern  with  food 
is  not  the  only  determining  factor.  For  them, 
the  meaning  of  spiciness  is  less  important. 


2.  BAD,  IMMORAL 

U.S  Groum 

Korean  Group* 

Total* 

Rnponeat 

* 

W 

F 

5 

Tv 

U.S 

K. 

bad 

7 

27 

16 

12 

21 

50 

33 

wrong 

7 

14 

~ 

21 

evil 

9 

- 

12 

9 

12 

lift,  ful 

13 

11 

In 

24 

14 

*ca 

10 

- 

10 

_ 

Immoral,  ity,1 

24 

- 

14 

38 

degradation,  -mg 

12 

- 

- 

8 

12 

8 

cheap,  ntu 

IS 

- 

- 

- 

15 

o»her2 

JLZ 

,t. 

_2 

2a 

O 

& 

-2£ 

114 

27 

62 

74 

6 

21 

101 

(ftreant) 

1  no  moral* 

(56) 

(1.1) 

31) 

(73) 

(6) 

121} 

19} 

(12) 

2.  other:  U.S.  -disgrace,  trouble,  ’oveltu 

Korean  -downfall,  dtipleesura,  disorder,  re^at.  explot! 


This  Is  one  of  the  most  salient  components  for 
both  Koreans  and  .'.rnerlcans.  It  involves  a 
variety  of  similar  references  but  its  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  Koreans  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  Koreans  have  produced  generally 


many  fewer  responses  to  PROSTITUTION 
than  the  Americans.  Some  of  the  largest 
responses  are  bad,  wrong,  sinful,  immoral, 
cheap,  and  the  like. 


3.  BROTHEL.  HOUSE,  STREET 

a«pon«,  T-woup,F 


house,  flop  - 
brothel  street 
street 
red  tight 
bed 
night 
other* 

(percent) 

•other-  U.S.  -hotel,  downtown,  slum,  whorehouse 
Korean  -Pusan,  room 


30 

7 

25 

.. 

62 

-* 

•• 

48 

16 

-  _ 

64 

7 

6 

- 

13 

12 

- 

6 

-  18 

.. 

4 

24 

10 

- 

-  38 

.. 

-* 

- 

- 

22 

- 

- 

22 

£ 

«§ 

-fl 

49 

JO 

85 

T6 

_  SO 

-  157 

JO 

101 

(41 1 

(27) 

Oil 

184} 

(16) 

(7) 

112) 

This  component  is  concerned  with  the  setting 
of  PROSTITUTION.  The  American  charac¬ 
terization  Includes  the  house  and  the  brothel, 
which  are  usually  downtown  or  in  slums 
marked  by  a  red  light.  1  he  most  important 
furniture  is,  of  course,  the  bed.  For  Koreans, 
the  street  appears  to  be  more  characteristic 
as  well  as  the  room.  Koreans  refer  to  night 
and  mention  Pusan  as  apparently  the  city  with 
the  biggest  reputation  for  PROSTITUTION. 


6.  ILLEGAL 


U.S.  Grouu* 

Korean  Group* 

Toi.it 

Response* 

5  W 

F 

5  'W  T" 

US.  K 

illegal 

59 

9 

.. 

68 

court 

- 

12 

12 

legal 

15 

15 

other* 

80 

21 

42 

~  — 

-22 

122 

(66)  -  (34)  . 

U.S.  -unlawful,  law,  Ieg~h2e,  jail 

(3) 

This  sizable  U.  S.  component  focuses  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  PROSTITUTION.  The 
largest  single  response  is  illegal  and  a 
variety  of  small  responses  also  center 
around  the  question  of  legality.  This 
emphasis  on  legality  may  have  at  least 
two  different  elements.  First,  as  a  matter 
of  U.S.  tradition,  something  which  is  illegal 
appears  to  have  more  dramatically  negative 
connotations  than  in  many  other  countries 
where  legality  is  frequently  viewed  as  a 
matter  of  formality.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  In  connection  with  the  theme  CRIME,  in 
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the  American  tradition,  breaking  the  law  has 
acquired  a  connotation  edging  on  immorality. 
To  what  extent  this  traditional  position  may 
have  changed  recently  is  an  open  question. 

The  sucond  reason  that  legality  is  emphasized 
in  connection  with  PROSTITUTION  probably 
stems  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  about  the  question  of  whether 
prostitution  should  or  should  not  be  legalized. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  question 
of  legality  does  not  emerge  at  all  in  the 
Korean  context,  probably  because  PROSTI¬ 
TUTION  is  considered  immoral,  but  it  is 
not  illegal  in  Korea. 


11.  MONEY,  PROFESSION 


U.S 

.  Grouos 

Korcen  Groups 

Toi»i> _ 

Responses 

5 — 

-w- 

— 

vS  F 

US. 

K. 

mor>«y 

10? 

48 

53 

15 

8 

216 

23 

sell,  -tng 

24 

- 

22 

- 

12 

46 

12 

expensive 

4 

6 

- 

•• 

- 

10 

•• 

pimp 

IS 

7 

12 

13 

- 

34 

13 

profession.1 

28 

7 

- 

- 

35 

business,  oldest 

•  16 

- 

.. 

-- 

16 

other? 

_Z2 

_§ 

-U 

- 

JS2 

- 

214 

74 

109 

28 

20 

397 

dfl 

(percent) 

(541 

119) 

(27) 

(58) 

(421 

1181 

(6) 

2.  other  U.S.  -pay,  solicit,  profit.  occupation,  job  **>rk  -mg 

This  is  the  strongest  U.  S.  component  but  is 
not  purely  American.  Its  responses  give 
details  about  PROSTITUTION  es  a  form  of 
business,  a  way  of  earning  money,  a  profes¬ 
sion.  The  largest  single  response  in  this 
component  is  money.  On  the  salfen*  role  of 
money,  the  Americans  and  Koreans  apparently 
agroe.  There  is  also  agreement  on  the  idea  of 
selling  as  well  as  on  the  role  of  the  pimp. 

Some  additional  U.  S.  responses  deal  with 
price;  expensive,  profit.  jga^r,  and  a  second 
group  of  U.  S.  responses  characterizes  it  as 
profession,  occupation,  job,  work,  and 
business.  All  these  responses  are  not 
entirely  without  an  element  of  irony  since 
they  have  to  be  considered  in  combination 
with  such  other  components  as  ILLEGAL  and 
BAD,  IMMORAL. 

The  Korean  responses  do  not  go  into  this 
detail,  their  references  to  money  and  selling 
merely  expressing  the  idea  that  prostitution  is 
a  way  of  making  money.  In  connection  with 
this  as  well  as  other  components,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  PROSTITUTION  generally 


has  much  less  meaning  for  Koreans  than  for 
Americans.  This  probably  has  more  thin 
one  explanation.  F  rst  of  all,  according  to 
experts,  prostitution  had  no  place  in  Korean 
tradition,  especially  not  on  a  wide  socially 
relevant  scale.  The  lack  of  interest  as  well 
as  the  negative  evaluation  could  be  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  traditionally,  prostitution, 
like  butchery,  was  limited  to  the  ch'on-ln 
class  (outcastes— a  man  of  humble  origin)  — 
the  lowest  of  social  classes.  Second, 
the  prostitution  presently  in  Korea  is 
selective  in  its  clientele  in  two  main  ways: 
it  is  a  privilege  for  foreigners,  mainly 
Americans,  who  can  afford  it  and  for  whom 
the  Korean  government  has  organized 
establishments  on  a  country-wide  basis. 

Such  establishments  are  not  used  by  Kor- 
ans.  In  addition,  prostitution  is  a  very 
xpensive  business  or  entertainment,  that 
i  not  accessible  for  the  average  Korean, 
.ccordingly,  for  the  average  Korean  prosti- 
ation  remains  relatively  meaningless,  as 
s  clearly  expressed  by  the  large  difference 
n  the  total  scores  of  the  Koreans  and  Amer- 
cans:  857  to  2,148  respectively. 
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GENERAL  FINDINGS  FOR  THE  DOMAIN* 


Based  on  the  themes  analyzed,  the  following  cultural  trends  emerge  with  considerable 
regularity.  The  corcept  of  morality  is  differently  interpreted  and  emphasized.  Both  groups 
show  a  similar  predisposition  to  tnink  in  terms  of  morality.  However,  while  the  direct 
references  to  morality  and  ethics  are  stronger  by  Koreans  (600)  than  by  Americans  (500), 
the  U. S.  groups  score  higher  (1,40(|  on  such  value  terms  as  good,  right,  bad,  and  wrong 
than  the  Koreans  (900).  These  adjectives  generally  express  judgment  that  something  is 
acceptable  or  objectionable  because  of  moral,  ethical  considerations.  This  suggests  that 
while  the  Americans  are  probably  more  predisposed  to  make  moral  judgments  than  ire  Koreans, 
they  are  less  inclined  to  use  these  categories  explicitly.  Furthermore,  the  II.  S.  groups 
emphasize  codes  and  standards  (400) —  that  is,  compliance  with  set  principles  and  regulations. 
For  the  Koreans,  the  subjective  characteristics  of  the  person,  his  moral  character,  mind 
and  conscience  (Korean  500,  U.  S.  100)  appear  as  important  factors.  Moral  character  is 
apparently  viewed  as  the  main  source  of  proper  behavior  for  Koreans.  It  involves  the 
cultivation  of  proper  relationships  with  people,  the  universe,  including  the  self. 

The  most  emphasized  Korean  attitudes  are  gentleness,  sincerity,  dignity,  and  modesty 
(Korean  300,  U.  S.  0),  what  may  be  tentatively  identified  as  the  "gentleness"  syndrome.  As 
another  set  of  Korean  attributes,  responsibility,  uprightness,  filial  duty,  and  obligation 
emerge  with  considerable  consistency  and  emphasis  suggesting  the  importance  of  obligations, 
or  briefly,  a  personal  obligation  syndrome  (Korean  1,000,  U.  S.  300). 

A  third  Korean  syndrome,  politeness,  is  based  on  references  to  courtesy,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  formal  behavior.  This  is  a  widely  recognized  aspect  of  the  cultures  of  the 
Far  East.  It  is  generally  perceived  formally.  However,  the  present  context  of  moral, 
ethical  themes  suggests  that  this  formality  has  a  moral  foundation;  it  is  not  an  empty  formalism 
but  an  expression  of  particular  moral  values  and  attitudes. 

For  Americans,  honor,  honesty,  pride,  integrity  as  characteristics  of  the  person  are 
the  main  recurring  themes  (U.  S.  600,  Korean  12t>).  Another  American  syndrome,  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  salience  of  honesty  and  integrity,  deals  with  trustworthiness  and  is 
expressed  by  consistently  high  references  to  trust  and  truth  (U.  S.  300,  Korean  200),  qualities 
that  are  essential  for  developing  stable,  dependable  interpersonal  relations. 

In  line  with  previous  findings,  we  may  say  that  Americans  are  predisposed  to  think  of 
people  as  actual  persons,  while  Koreans  are  more  inclined  to  think  of  man  and  human  being 
>n  general.  The  Americans  also  show  a  distinct  trend  to  speak  of  self,  me,  separating  the 
self  from  others  as  a  characteristic  manifestation  of  individualism  (see  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  trend  in  connection  with  the  domain  "FAMILY,"  Chapter  2). 

Furthermore,  although  both  culture  groups  make  more  references  to  females  than  males, 
this  difference  is  especially  strong  for  Koreans  (woman:  Korean.*  500,  U.  S.  200).  This 
indicates  a  stronger  emphasis  on  sex  role  differences  by  Koreans,  which  is  in  line  with  trends 
observed  in  previous  chapters  (especially  in  Chapter  2).  This  stronger  Korean  emphasis  on 
woman  seems  to  reflect  a  tendency  to  interpret  morality  as  a  more  feminine  concern  or  to 
view  this  domain  as  having  an  intrirsic  relationship  to  sex. 


*The  numbers  in  orackets  represent  the  scores  accumulated  by  the  particu'ar  responses 
across  the  twelve  stimulus  themes  studied  in  this  domain.  The  procedure  by  which  score 
values  are  obtained  is  elaborated  in  detail  in  Appendix  C. 

'’'he  score  totals  presented  in  this  summary  provide  empirically  founded  indicators  on 
the  relationship  and  cultural  importance  of  certain  response  themes  as  observed  across  the 
themes  used  in  the  representation  of  this  domain. 
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But  a  brief  review  of  responses  with  sexual  connotations  negates  that  impression.  The 
results  of  such  an  analysis  show  that  the  American  groups  make  substantially  more  explicit 
sex  related  references  (set,,  intercourse,  virgin,  whore:  700)  than  the  Korean  (3C0).  It 
turns  out  that  this  domain  of  morality  has  a  more  distinct  and  stronger  sexual  connotation 
for  Americans  than  for  Koreans. 

Similarly,  we  find  that  f  or  Americans  f!  s  moral-ethical  domain  has  a  distinctly  stronger 
and  more  explicit  religious  connotation  \s  Wv;ll.  As  has  been  repeatedly  indicated  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  particular  themes,  many  of  the  Korean  response  themes  are  explicable  by  the  Confucian 
moral  philosophy.  There  arc  sizable  explicit  references  to  Confucius  (150).  The  U  S. 
response  trends  contain  some  distinctly  religious  references:  God,  Jesus,  religion,  faith, 
belief,  sin,  and  vice  (U.  S.  550,  Korean  50). 

A  third  -iimension  is  tne  extent  to  which  this  domain  carries  legal  or  penal  connotations. 
The  U.  S.  refe~ences  to  justice,  law,  and  crime  are  twice  as  large  (700)  as  the  Korean  (300). 
This  suggests  a  stronger  U.S.  connection  between  law  and  morality.  On  the  other  Land, 
there  seems  to  be  a  stre-ger  Korean  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  criminals  in  the  penal 
system  as  expressed  by  such  references  as  investigation,  judge,  jail,  prison,  compared  to 
the  American  (Korean  700,  U.S.  500'.  The  concept  of  crime  is  not  the  same  for  Americans 
and  Koreans,  it  contains  some  culturally  characteristic  components.  Also,  the  types  of  crime 
tha  Koreans  and  Americans  are  preoccupied  with  are  different.  Americans  and  Koreans 
show  similar  concern  with  murder  I  .S.  100,  Korean  100).  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
very  strong  Korean  preoccupation  w,  ..  theft,  with  practically  no  reference  to  robbery.  The 
American  concern  with  robbery  is  consistently  heavy,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  repeated 
references  to  violence.  Violent  crime*  are  relatively  are  in  Korea  and  have  relatively  less 
salience  for  Koreans  than  Americans.  While  blackmail  has  an  apparent  Korean  relevance, 
p-osMtution  appears  as  relatively  meaningless  for  the  Koreans. 

For  the  Americans  government  and  people  represent  the  main  social-political  contexts 
to  which  they  are  predisposed  to  attach  moral-ethical  considerations.  For  the  Koreans, 
society  and  nation  are  the  most  salient  social  categories  which  they  show  preoccupation  with 
from  a  moral-ethical  point  of  view.  As  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (Communicaiion 
Lexicon,  19711)),  society  and  nation  are  especially  closely  related,  nearly  synonymous  terms 
for  Koreans.  Social  problems  are  viewed  as  national  problems,  some  of  which  emetBe  in  the 
present  context  as  well:  poverty,  hunger. 

lo  summarize,  we  may  conclude  that  for  Koreans  morality,  ethics  implies  first  of  all 
human  qualities  characterized  by  syndromes  of  gentleness,  uprightness,  and  courtesy,  in 
lute  with  Confucian  tradition.  They  understand  morality  as  especially  applicable  to  female 
roles  -and  values,  hut  without  much  sexual  connotation.  It  also  has  less  explicit  religious  and 
’egal  '.'annotations  for  Koreans.  They  ai°,  however,  distinctly  concerned  with  the  investigation 
L.id  punishment  of  crime  and  with  its  social  correlates — theft  and  blackmail. 

To  Americans,  human  qualities  of  ‘  ->ncsty  and  trustworthiness  arc  especially  f«cal.  For 
them,  the  moral,  ethical  domain  has  a  strong  affinity  with  religious,  legal  domains.  It  has 
strong  sexual  connotations.  They  pay  higher  attention  than  Koreans  to  crimes  of  rape  and 
robbery. 
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CHAP  'ER  5 

DOMAIN:  "ECONOMY,  FINANCES" 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  gap  between  developed  and  developing  countries  is  primar¬ 
ily  economic,  but  that  economic  considerations  are  practically  inseparable  from  cultural, 
social,  and  psychological  factors.  From  Spengler  to  McClelland,  from  philosophers  to 
psychologists,  numerous  brilliant  scholars  have  promoted  theories  about  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  of  psych>  logical  and  economic  factors,  usually  assuming  some  sort  of  causal  relationship. 

In  the  context  of  Korea,  Hong  Sung  Chick  (1964)  ha^,  explored  Korean  cultural  values  in 
relation  to  the  economic  development  of  Korea.  The  present  chapter  attempts  to  analyze  the 
relrtionship  on  a  comparative  basis.  It  is  not  an  account  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  economic  systems  from  an  economist's  viewpoint:  rather,  it 
takes  a  look  at  the  ec  :omic-financial  problems  as  they  are  perceived  by  the  people  living 
under  the  two  systems.  It  is  an  attempt  to  map  the  economic  domain  of  the  cultural  frame 
of  reference  of  Koreans  and  Americans. 

Several  important  questions  emerge  here  in  the  assessment  of  how  Koreans  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  perceive  and  evaluate  certain  economic,  financial  problems.  What  are  the  main  Korean 
priorities  and  how  do  they  compare  with  the  American?  How  do  Koreans  perceive  their  own 
economic  rol  i?  What  effect  does  being  a  member  of  a  developing  society  or  of  an  industri¬ 
ally  highly  developed  society  have  on  the  perception  of  economic  problems?  To  wha  extent 
do  the  Koreans  identify  themselves  with  objectives  of  economic  planning,  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  etc.  ?  In  short,  how  does  the  economic  frame  of  reference  of  Koreans  compare  to 
that  of  Americans'? 


THEMES 

The  economic,  financial  themes  analyzed  .n  this  domain  are  the  following:  BUSINESS. 
MONEY.  BANK,  PROFIT,  UNEMPLOYMENT.  ECONOMIC  PLAN.  BEGGAR,  and 
PROSPERITY. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

BUSINESS 

$  SI 


11  WORK,  JOB 


U.S.  GROUPS 

In  its  U.S.  interpretation  BUSINESS 
means  WORK,  JOB,  occupation  in  general. 

It  involves  various  TYPES  OF  BUSINESSES. 
More  specifically  Americans  refer  to  the 
size  of  the  BUSINESS  and  to  store  ownership. 
It  is  a  money-making,  profitable  enterprise 
run  by  businessmen,  management,  and  in¬ 
volving  companies,  offices,  equipment  as 
well  as  PERSONNEL,  PEOPLE  employed 
in  these  businesses. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

For  the  Koreans  TRADE  and  COM¬ 
MERCE  appear  to  be  especially  representa¬ 
tive  of  BUSINESS  as  well  as  various  TYPES 
OF  BUSINESSES.  They  are  especially  em¬ 
phatic  in  perceiving  BUSINESS  as  a  money¬ 
making,  profitable  enterprise;  thus  they 
are  especially  preoccupied  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  FAILURE  and  SUCCESS,  the  un¬ 
predictable  nature  of  the  outcome.  They 
are  also  strongly  concerned  with  human 
ABILITIES  and  diverse  Intellectual  capa¬ 
bilities  as  prerequisites  of  business  success. 
Furthermore,  they  emphasize  social,  na¬ 
tional,  and  developmental  aspects  of 
BUSINESS  In  Its  collective  implications  and 


consequences. 


BUSINESS 

$  s> 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 

Group  Scores 
U.S.  Korean 

Student 

160 

256 

Worker 

76 

90 

Farmer 

86 

75 

Totel 

322 

421 

Student 

109 

76 

Worker 

27 

92 

Farmer 

31 

159 

To  el 

167 

327 

Student 

8 

139 

Worker 

9 

90 

Farmer 

17 

52 

Totel 

34 

281 

Student 

5 

89 

Worker 

- 

38 

Farmer 

9 

51 

Total 

14 

178 

Student 

1/ 

103 

Worker 

16 

27 

Farmer 

9 

19 

Totel 

42 

149 

Student 

31 

7 

Worker 

37 

25 

Farmer 

43 

30 

Total 

111 

62 

Student 

93 

66 

Worker 

80 

25 

Farmer 

29 

22 

Tote* 

202 

113 

Student 

109 

23 

Worker 

95 

11 

Farmer 

114 

13 

Total 

318 

47 

Student 

154 

118 

Worker 

158 

116 

Farmer 

140 

161 

Total 

452 

395 

Student 

141 

53 

Worker 

212 

34 

Farmer 

*58 

29 

Totel 

5  1 

116 

1.  MONEY,  PROFIT.  This  strong  r  jmponent  is  especially  salient 
for  the  Korean  group,  ft  suggests  that  for  Koreans  BUSINESS  has  an 
especially  strong  money-making  connotation. 

2.  TRADE,  COMMERCE.  This  component  is  twice  as  strong  for 
the  Korean  as  for  the  American  groups.  There  appears  to  be  close 
synonymity  between  trade  and  BUSINESS  for  Koreans. 

3.  SUCCESS,  FAILURE.  Concern  with  the  outcome  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  appears  as  a  strong  Korean  characteristic.  BUSINESS  appears 
for  Koreans  as  an  especially  venturous,  unpredictable  undertaking. 

4.  SOCIETY,  DEVELOPMENT.  The  Koreans  are  apparently 
strongly  preoccupied  with  the  social,  national,  and  developmental 
implications  of  business  activities. 

5.  ABILITY,  ENDEAVOR.  The  prerequisites,  motivational  as 
well  as  intellectual  requirements,  of  successful  business  enterprise 
appear  also  to  be  very  much  on  the  Korean  mind. 

7.  PERSONNEL,  PEOPLE.  TTiis  is  among  those  specifics  to 
which  the  .Americans  pay  more  interest  than  the  Koreans:  employees, 
people,  clerks. 

8.  BUSINESSMAN,  MANAGEMENT.  Although  the  responses  are 
similar,  this  component  is  stronger  for  the  U.  S.  groups.  This  may 
reflect  an  American  emphasis  on  managerial  roles  and  functions. 

9.  COMPANY,  OFFICE,  EQUIPMENT.  This  heavy  U.S.  component 
reflects  attention  paid  to  the  tangible  material,  procedural,  and 
organizational  aspects. 

10.  fYPES  OF  BUSINESSES.  The  specific  types  of  businesses 
mentioned  by  Americans  and  Koreans  are  related,  but  the  two  groups 
show  considerable  differences  in  their  fields  of  Interest. 

11.  WORK,  JOB.  As  this  largest  U.S.  component  suggests,  in  the 
U.S.  cultural  context  BUSINESS  has  as  a  second  meaning— work  and 
occupation. 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(U  S..  39%.  K  ..  45%’ 

884 

967 

Worker 

!US  32%.  K.  26%  1 

715 

558 

Farmer 

IUS  29%.  K  79%l 

649 

624 

Total 

2278 

2149 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
BUSINESS:  £l  Si  (Sangop) 


1.  MONEY,  PROFIT 


Response* 

US  Group! 

5  W  f 

Koraan  Group* 

r — w — t 

Tot»n 

or  tc 

monty 
profit.  -*ott. 

77 

53 

46 

102 

66 

50 

176 

218 

thunng  making 

43 

16 

15 

121 

- 

15 

74 

136 

captal 

9 

- 

- 

15 

8 

10 

9 

33 

investment 

10 

- 

~ 

11 

- 

10 

11 

finance 

17 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

rich 

- 

- 

7 

16 

- 

2* 

km 

- 

17 

.. 

- 

17 

othar* 

—4 

.a 

- 

- 

- 

_19 

160 

76 

86 

256 

90 

'75 

322 

42 

(percent) 

IS.1I  (22) 

(27) 

(61) 

(21) 

(18) 

(14) 

(20i 

•othar  U  S  nocks,  earn.  interval 


This  component  is  strong  for  both  groups, 
and  the  American  and  Korean  responses 
generally  overlap.  The  difference  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  emphasis:  the  Koreans  plr.ee 
much  more  emphasis  on  money,  profit, 
capital,  as  part  of  the  business.  This  gives 
the  impression  that  BUSINESS  in  its  Korean 
interpretation  is  emphatically  a  money¬ 
making  activity.  It  appears  to  be  a  specific 
activity  or  profession.  What  this  involves 
becomes  more  apparent  from  the  next  com¬ 
ponent. 

2.  TRADE,  COMMERCE 


U  S  Group* 

Koregn  Group} 

Torn. 

Responses 

S 

W 

V 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

trad* 

19 

9 

- 

19 

41 

72 

28 

132 

commerce 

9 

- 

- 

16 

21 

40 

9 

77 

enter  price 

15 

- 

- 

28 

22 

27 

15 

77 

deal 

9 

5 

9 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

tail,  mg 

17 

7 

9 

- 

- 

9 

33 

9 

foreign  trade 

« 

10 

8 

3 

- 

21 

other* 

40 

6 

13 

3 

.. 

8 

59 

11 

109 

57 

76 

"92 

159 

167 

327 

(percent) 

(65) 

(16) 

(19) 

(23) 

(28) 

(49) 

(7) 

(15) 

“other  U  S.  •  conference.  bui*o#*.  exchange.  contract.  tela 
advertumQ.  transaction,  trip 
Korean  -  propaganda,  competition 


While  the  American  responses  are  diverse 
and  show  little  focus,  the  Korean  resoonses 
cluster  heavily  around  three  main  ideas: 
trade,  commerce,  and  enterprise.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  its  Korean  interpretation, 
BUSINESS  is  largely  synonymous  with  enter¬ 
prise  and  trade,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
U.  S.  responses  suggest  that  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  BUSINESS  has  a  broader  meaning, 
one  not  limited  to  trade  and  commerce. 


a.  SUCCESS,  FAILURE 


Response* 

S 

.  Group* 

W  f 

Koraan  Group* 

§ - W  P 

Total* 
US  K 

failure 

44 

31 

24 

_ 

99 

go  wait 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

success 

- 

8 

55 

33 

19 

8 

107 

protparity 

- 

- 

11 

- 

9 

- 

20 

happinaas 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 

- 

15 

othar* 

_8. 

9 

23 

6 

- 

26 

29 

8 

9 

17 

159 

"52 

34 

281 

(par cant) 

(231(27) 

(50) 

(49) 

(32) 

(*8) 

(2) 

(13) 

•other-  U  S  opportunity,  chance,  future 

Korean  •  agony.  Ita.  suicide,  victory,  future 


This  component  is  strong  and  it  is  mainly 
Korean.  It  reflects  a  strong  preoccupation 
with  the  unpredictable  nature  of  the  busin¬ 
ess  enterprise.  Expectation  of  a  negative 
outcome  scores  only  slightly  lower  than  the 
thought  given  to  the  alternative,  success. 
This  suggests  that  in  the  Korean  perception, 
BUSINESS  appears  as  an  especially  risky, 
daring  enterprise.  The  American  responses 
include  some  references  to  chance  and  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  salience  of  these  responses  is 
very  low.  Professor  Hong's  (1969  pg.  173) 
finding  seems  to  verify  this  interpretation. 
He  says,  "the  majority  of  people  feel  that 
attempts  to  expand  one's  business  is  too 
risky  or  (utile.  .  .  " 


4.  SOCIETY,  DEVELOPMENT 


Response* 

US 

S 

Group* 

*w  r 

Korean  Group* 

C| 

0 

€ 

*r 

rural  community 

.. 

- 

11 

- 

11 

nation 

•• 

- 

10 

13 

12 

35 

society 

- 

.. 

20 

- 

13 

33 

economy 

14 

7 

12 

- 

33 

construction,  ra 

- 

7 

12 

14 

- 

33 

cooperation 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

other* 

—5 

-r- 

JS 

6 

- 

14 

21 

5 

9 

89 

38 

51 

14 

178 

(par  cant) 

(36) 

(64) 

(5C) 

(21) 

(29) 

(1) 

(8) 

•other.  U.S.  capitalism.  Amercan 


Korean  •  city,  S*uul,  development 

This  is  an  almost  purely  Korean  compon¬ 
ent.  It  is  fairly  heterogeneous,  but  the  re¬ 
sponses  reflect  elements  of  a  broader 
spectrum  of  meaning  which  could  be  labelled 
as  a  nationalistic,  developmental  concern. 
These  conclusions  are  strengthened  when 
the  Korean  interpretations  of  the  themes 
NATION  and  SOCIETY,  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volume  of  the  Communication  Lexicon 
(1971b)  are  noted. 
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5.  ABILITY,  ENDEAVOR 

U,§.  Groups  Korean  Groups 

_ Totals. 

Response* 

SWF 

s 

w 

F 

us 

K. 

tfhlltV 

_ 

4 

11 

IS 

endeavor 

. 

20 

- 

10 

30 

project 

-  -  - 

14 

- 

14 

study 

.. 

12 

- 

12 

school 

12  16  - 

- 

- 

26 

other* 

_5.  n..  _a 

-1$ 

_JL 

JA 

J* 

17  16  9 

103 

27 

19 

42 

149 

l  percent) 

(40)  138)  (211 

(69! 

(18) 

(13) 

(2) 

17) 

•other  U  S  efficiency.  college 

Korean  confidence  patience,  d1l19ef.ce.  plan,  mind, 
knowledge,  struggle.  help,  difficult,  technique,  desire 

Th,  s  component  also  Is  mostly  Korean,  and 
further  reinforces  the  impression  discussed 
in  thi  context  of  the  component  SUCCESS, 
FAILURE.  Both  of  these  components  sug¬ 
gest  ti  e  riskiness  and  the  demanding  nature 
of  BUSINESS  in  the  Koreans'  eyes.  The 
present  component  imphasizes  the  human 
prerequisites  indispensable  for  success  in 
business.  They  include  such  qualities  as 
ability,  confidence,  diligence,  endeavor, 
knowledge,  and  intellectual  preparation  such 
as  study.  The  few  U.  S.  responses  probably 
reflect  an  en.trely  different  rationale.  They 
may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
business  schoc’.  and  business  college  are 
standard  American  expressions. 


10.  TYPES  OF  BUSINESSES 


U  S  Gfi  upj 

K  preen  Groups 

Touii 

Responses 

s 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K. 

industry 

18 

- 

23 

35 

34 

u 

92 

machine 

5 

- 

'4 

- 

15 

•• 

19 

15 

manufacturing 

7 

5 

- 

13 

factory 

- 

14 

n 

15 

- 

35 

30 

50 

insurance 

6 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

retai* 

7 

.. 

- 

7 

service 

9 

9 

- 

15 

8 

- 

18 

23 

store 

23 

42 

40 

- 

11 

105 

11 

gas  station 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

law.  -yer 

- 

7 

9 

•• 

*6 

- 

big 

28 

8 

- 

- 

- 

36 

■■ 

small 

9 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

17 

•• 

private 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

~ 

partner,  -ship 

9 

- 

15 

- 

- 

24 

~ 

own.  -er 

12 

28 

- 

- 

- 

40 

-- 

production 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

13 

farming 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

11 

15 

11 

agriculture 

- 

- 

14 

3 

35 

- 

62 

fishery 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

14 

- 

26 

social  work 

.. 

- 

- 

24 

8 

- 

- 

32 

charity 

- 

■■ 

- 

15 

10 

14 

- 

39 

Other* 

T54 

33 

155 

17 

TO 

m 

14 

TO 

7 

’ST 

21 

335 

(percent) 

134;  135) 

131) 

130) 

(29) 

(41) 

(20) 

08) 

'Other  U.S.  •  grocery,  banking,  transportation.  Tersonel. 
accounting,  carrot,  apple.  orangt.  fruit 
Korean  •  welfare,  taa  room,  show 

This  component  is  especially  strong  for 
both  groups.  Using  somewhat  different 
words,  the  groups  refer  to  a  variety  of 
enterprises  largely  in  the  field  of  industry, 
agriculture,  and  trade.  The  characteristic 


feature  of  the  American  responses  is  again 
their  references  to  specifics  on  a  wide 
variety  of  issues.  Furthermore,  there  are 
subcategories  of  responses  which  deal  with 
the  size  of  die  business,  big  and  small,  and 
with  ownership— partnership,  owner,  etc. 
Korean  responses  focus  on  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  on  agriculture  and  agricultural 
production. 


11.  WORK,  JOB 


U.S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tot»ii 

Responses 

S  w 

F 

s 

w 

-j 

US. 

K 

work 

54  91 

73 

18 

17 

6 

218 

41 

job 

36  75 

47 

26 

17 

23 

158 

66 

occupation 

38  22 

27 

- 

- 

87 

employment 

3  15 

11 

- 

- 

29 

tabor 

- 

- 

9 

- 

- 

- 

S 

profession,  -el 

_lfl  __9. 

- 

- 

~ 

_13 

141  212 

158 

S3 

34 

“?9 

511 

116 

(percent) 

128)  141) 

131) 

(461 

129) 

125) 

(23! 

15) 

This  component  suggests  that  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  interpretation  BUSINESS  is  largely  syn¬ 
onymous  with  someone's  work,  job,  or 
occupation.  In  this  sense,  any  profession, 
any  occupation  is  considered  as  his  own 
business. 
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U  S  and  Korean  Meanings 

BANK 


In  the  American  image  of  DANK, 

MONEY  plays  just  as  central  a  role  as  in 
the  Korean  image.  However,  the  Americans 
place  more  emphasis  on  CHECKS  and  IN¬ 
TEREST,  and  also  pay  especially  strong 
attention  to  two  complementary  activities: 
SAVING,  which  involves  the  accumulation 
of  one's  own  money,  and  LOANS,  BORROW¬ 
ING,  which  Involves  the  use  of  other  people's 
money.  Compared  to  this,  there  is  rela¬ 
tively  less  U.  S.  emphasis  on  bank  DEPOSITS. 
In  the  American  image,  SAFE,  safety,  and 
security  play  an  important  role,  in  the  sense 
of  the  physical  protection  of  money  as  well 
as  in  a  more  indirect  sense.  As  a  partial 
explanation,  it  becomes  apparent  that  BANK 
ROBBERY  is  a  salient  consideration  to 
Americans.  The  personnel  belongs  empha¬ 
tically  to  the  American  image  of  BANK; 
emphasis  is  on  the  teller  and  the  president 
of  the  BANK. 


In  the  Korean  image,  MONEY  is  again 
the  central  issue.  From  thi  transactions, 
the  DEPOSIT  of  money,  the  accumulation 
of  money,  appears  to  be  an  especially  per¬ 
vasive  idea.  Other  transactions  involving 
checking  account,  SAVINGS  and  LOANS 
have  a  substantially  lower  salience.  While 
the  U.  S.  gnups  refer  to  different  banks, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Koreans  referring 
to  specific  banking  institutions  mention  the 
Bank  of  Korea.  From  the  personnel,  the 
cleric  and  the  bank  directors  appear  to  be 
culturally  representative.  A  small  but 
distinct  Korean  component  i  Mates  to 
ECONOMY,  DEVELOPMENT  emphasising 
the  role  of  banks  as  a  matter  of  nai'onal 
and  societal  concern. 
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MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Score) 
US.  Kortfci 


1.  DEPOSIT,  WITHDRAW.  This  second  largest  Korean  component 
deals  with  transactions  involving  bank  accounts.  The  largest  single 
Korean  response  is  deposit. 

2.  TYPES  OF  BANKS.  Both  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  refer  to 
banks  bj  name.  More  Koreans  than  Americans  ref  r  to  specific  types 
of  banks. 

3.  BUILDING,  OFFICE.  BANK  as  a  building,  a  structure,  an  elemeni 
of  the  urban  environment,  attracts  about  equal  attention  both  from  U.  S. 
and  Korean  groups. 

4.  ECONOMY,  DEVELOPMENT.  This  is  mainly  a  Korean  com¬ 
ponent.  The  largest  Korean  responses  are  agency  and  company.  Other 
Korean  responses  suggest  that  Koreans  consider  BANK  in  a  collective, 
national  context,  as  an  element  of  the  national  economy. 

6.  ROBBERY.  This  is  mainly  a  U.  S.  component  apparently  re- 
tlecting  the  frequency  of  bank  robberies  on  the  American  scene. 

7.  SAFE,  VAULT.  The  weight  of  this  component  shows  an  especially 
strong  U.  S.  concern  with  safekeeping  and  protection  with  special  regard 
to  the  equipment  and  installations  used  for  this  purpose. 

8.  LOAN,  BORROW.  Similarly,  the  idea  of  loan  has  apparently  a 
distinctly  and  proportionately  greater  weight  for  the  U.  S.  groups. 


9.  TELLER,  CLERK.  This  component  includes  people,  personnel, 
roles  involved  in  providing  banking  service.  The  U.  S.  groups  visualize 
more  diverse  roles,  and  assign  a  greater  weight  to  this  aspect  than  do 
the  Koreans. 

10.  SAVINGS,  INTEREST.  The  idea  of  saving  is  apparently  more 
salient  for  the  U.  S.  than  for  the  Korean  groups. 

11.  MONEY,  CHECK,  This  is  the  largest  componet  for  both  groups; 
it  reflects  apparent  consensus  about  the  central  role  of  money  in 
banking. 


Student  95  1 55 

Worker  88  104 

Farmer  54  182 

Tote!  237  441 


Student  64  1 3 < 

Worker  112 

Farmer  32 

Total  96  328 


Student  53  91 

Worker  37  24 

Farmer  19  48 

Totel  109  163 


Studenv  14  62 

Worker  8  40 

Farmer  65 

Total  22  163 


Student  57  22 

Worker  65 

Farmer  60  8 

Total  182  30 


Student  87  43 

Worker  80  14 

Farmer  72  15 

Total  239  72 


Student  100  51 

Worker  94  26 

Farmer  126  15 

Total  320  92 


Student  135  95 

Worker  104  85 

Farmer  152  40 

Total  391  220 


Student  141  51 

Worker  141  38 

Farmer  106  54 

Total  390  143 

Student  291  283 

Worker  313  329 

Farmer  329  210 

Tote!  933  822 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(U.S. 

36%.  K 

40%) 

1086 

1046 

Worker 

(US 

31%,  K 

31%» 

936 

797 

Fermer 

(US 

33%.  K 

29%) 

Total 

975 

2997 

750 

2593 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
BANK:  £-  $  (Unhaeng) 


1.  DEPOSIT,  WITHDRAW 


Responses 

F 

Korean  Groups 

S - W  F 

Total! 
(I5T  K 

account 

30 

39 

27 

7 

6 

8 

96 

23 

c^*ckmg.  account 

7 

9 

3 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

deposit,  -or 

30 

39 

18 

131 

90 

174 

75 

395 

dealing 

- 

- 

- 

8 

8 

- 

- 

14 

withdrew,  -el 

13 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

Other* 

15 

. 

_8 

_i 

- 

-22 

_a. 

96 

88 

M 

155 

104 

182 

237 

441 

(percent) 

(401 

(371 

1231 

(35) 

(24) 

(41) 

(81 

117) 

other  U  S.  •  count.  iiNMt  -mem.  banking,  receipt 
Korean  ■  pa— book  account 


This  component,  the  second  largest  for 
the  Korean  groups,  is  sizable  for  the  U.S. 
groups  as  well.  It  centers  on  transactions 
involving  bank  accounts.  The  largest  U.  * 
response  is  account,  but  the  largest  Korean 
response,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  this 
component,  is  deposit.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  Koreans  do  not  mention  withdrawal 
at  all.  Deposit  is  the  second  largest  U.S. 
response  and  withdraw  is  the  third.  This 
component  suggests  that  to  a  large  extent 
Koreans  perceive  BANK  as  the  place  where 
money  is  deposited  and  accumulated.  (See 
Component  10,  SAVINGS,  INTEREST. ) 
However,  as  is  characteristic  of  this  com¬ 
ponent  as  well  as  a  couple  others  within 
this  theme,  Koreans  make  generally  less 
diverse  references  without  'ising  the  variety 
of  concepts  available  to  and  used  by  the 
Americans.  This  may  be  simply  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fact  that  the  concept  of  banks 
and  banking,  while  obviously  familiar  to 
Koreans,  does  not  occupy  as  important  and 
central  a  role  in  Korean  life  as  it  does  in  the 
American.  The  relatively  lower  importance 
is  also  clearly  reflected  by  the  substantially 
lower  dominance  score  that  BANK  obtains 
for  Koreans  than  for  Americans.  The  score 
difference  !.s  about  400. 


4.  ECONOMY,  DEVELOPMENT 


U.S.  Groups 

Koraan  Grew 

Totals 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

-  W 

-  f 

US. 

K. 

business 

9  8 

.. 

_ 

- 

_ 

17 

■Btncy 

- 

- 

18 

10 

~ 

_ 

28 

company 

- 

- 

8 

14 

_ 

22 

exchange 

- 

- 

14 

- 

— 

14 

convenience 

-  - 

- 

8 

13 

_ 

21 

nation 

- 

- 

_ 

6 

8 

- 

14 

development 

- 

- 

7 

- 

7 

- 

14 

other* 

— 

AX 

_27_ 

_& 

Jfl 

14  8 

— 

62 

46 

55 

22 

163 

(percent) 

(63) (36) 

“ 

(38) 

(28) 

(34) 

(1) 

(8) 

'other.  U  S.  -  tconomy.  world* 


Korean  -  livelihood,  enterprise,  commerce,  economy, 
service,  society,  construction,  reconstruction 

This  is  a  predominently  Korean  component 
composed  of  two  major  parts.  One  set  of 
responses  involves  references  to  business 
organizations:  enterprise,  agency,  company. 
The  second  includes  references  to  economy 
and  development.  This  appears  to  be  one 
aspect  of  the  frequently  Identified  Korean 
tendency  to  view  economic  issues  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  national  development.  This  observa¬ 
tion  is  consistent  with  those  made  in  the 
context  of  other  related  themes  such  as 
BUSINESS  and  MONEY.  It  is  probably  part 
of  the  same  collectivistic  frame  of  reference 
discussed  in  the  context  of  nationalism  and 
collective  values  (Communication  Lexicon, 
1971b). 


8.  LOAN, 

BORROW 

Responses 

U.S  Group! 

S  W  t 

Korean  Groups 

S  “W  F 

Totals 
U.S.'  K 

loan,  -mg 

62 

56 

62 

14 

9 

6 

180 

29 

borrow,  -mg 

13 

7 

18 

8 

- 

- 

36 

8 

pay.  -ment 

6 

4 

10 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

mortgage 

10 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

house,  home 

7 

8 

9 

7 

9 

15 

25 

debt 

- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

19 

note 

14 

5 

- 

_ 

14 

5 

charge 

- 

.. 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

10 

other* 

_14 

-X 

AX 

- 

^29 

_I5 

100 

94 

126 

51 

26 

1? 

320 

92 

(percent) 

(31)  (29)  (39) 

(55) 

(78) 

(16) 

(11) 

(4) 

•other  U  S.  •  finance.  bill,  car,  notice 
Korean  -  credit,  usury 
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This  component  shows  fundamentally  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  component 
SAVINGS,  INTEREST.  In  both  instances 
Americans  not  only  give  a  larger  variety  of 
responses  but  also  their  responses  are  mu 
much  more  weighty.  The  Koreans  focus 
on  the  two  major  activities— saving  and 
lending— but  the  emphasis  they  place  on 
these  categories  of  banking  services  are 
many  times  weaker  than  the  Americans'. 
These  responses  show  that  the  Koreans 
are  familiar  with  these  activities,  but  that 
the  role  of  the  bank  in  these  activities  just 
does  not  compare  to  the  role  of  the  bank  in 
American  society,  a  society  which  is  well 
know,  for  the  importance  of  financial  trans¬ 
actions.  The  so-called  "sach'e"  (private 
loan)  system  has  been  more  pervasive 
among  the  average  citizen  and  small  scale  - 
business  establishments.  The  Koreans  do 
not  show  any  familiarity  with  financial 
transactions  like  mortgage;  nonetheless, 
their  references  to  house  and  home  are 
likely  to  refer  to  comparable  problems  of 
financing.  The  salience  of  this  component 
appears  to  be  indicative  of  the  extensive  use 
of  borrowed  money,  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  basic  feature  of  the  American  economy. 


11.  MONEY,  CHECK 


U  S.  Gfouni  Korun  Group*  Tottlt 

Rttponm  SWF  S  W  F  uj  K 


monay.  tary 

201  238  224 

217 

246 

175 

661 

638 

dollar 

11  -  8 

19 

fund* 

-  ••  15 

.. 

15 

chack*.  pay 

50  47  55 

39 

38 

17 

152 

94 

book,  bank 

15  17  14 

46 

PMbook 

- 

22 

32 

7 

61 

bond* 

7  7- 

.. 

14 

rich 

- 

5 

13 

6 

24 

othtr  • 

fafsif-Jw 

283 

329 

_S. 

210 

933 

_ 5 

822 

(par cant) 

(31 )  (34)  (351 

(34) 

140) 

126) 

(311 

(32) 

•othtr  • 

U.5.  •  currency  coin. 
Koitan  •  profit 

mo  nay  o'der,  drtft.  f 

rfxknd 

That  money  's  the  central  issue  in  banking 
for  both  cultures  is  clearly  expressed  by 
the  fact  that  this  component  scores  the 
highest  for  both  Americans  and  Koreans. 
The  main  difference  is  that  while  there  is 
a  close  similarity  in  their  emphasis  on 
money,  Americans  score  substantially 
higher  than  Koreans  on  such  specific  refer¬ 
ences  as  checks,  bonds,  which  again  re¬ 
flect  a  greater  familiarity  with  certain 
technical  and  financial  details. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

MONEY 


10.  BUY,  SPEND,  SAVE 

(US  30%,  K  16%) 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  two  largest  U.  S.  components  In¬ 
volve  heavy  references  to  BUYING,  SPEND¬ 
ING,  and  SAVING,  Involving  financial  trans¬ 
actions,  as  well  as  references  to  various 
types  and  forms  of  MONEY,  especially 
DOLLARS  and  CASH.  In  the  American  con¬ 
text,  MONEY  is  largely  associated  with 
WORK  and  WAGES;  it  is  spent  on  such  spe¬ 
cifics  as  CAR,  HOUSE,  and  clothing,  and 
is  characterized  as  being  NECESSARY, 
GOOD.  Economically,  MONEY  Is  equated 
with  WEALTH.  In  human  and  psychological 
terms,  security,  power,  and  fun  are 
strongly  emphasized. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Koreans  consider  MONEY  as  a 
major  source  not  only  of  WEALTH,  but 
of  HAPPINESS  and  success.  They  char¬ 
acterize  it  as  NECESSARY  and  precious; 
at  the  same  time,  they  express  ambivalence 
by  emphasizing  such  negative  evaluations 
as  BAD,  DIRTY,  UNHAPPY.  For  the 
Koreans,  MONEY  has  a  distinct  economic, 
social,  and  national  connotation.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  Americans,  they  have  a  much 
less  elaborate  vocabulary  for  DOLLARS 
and  CASH  and  in  the  field  of  financial 
transactions,  only  bank  and  banking  achieve 
a  sizable  score. 
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MONEY 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


1.  WEALTH,  HAPPINESS,  PLEASURE.  There  is  a  similarly 
strong  emphasis  by  both  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  on  wealth,  while  the 
identification  of  MONEY  as  instrumental  for  happiness  is  stronger  for 
the  Koreans. 


Student 

Worker 

Farmer 

Total 


Group  Scores 
US.  Korean 


184  122 

95  128 

91  105 

370  355 


2.  NECESSARY,  GOOD,  VALUABLE.  The  Korean  groups,  espe¬ 
cially  the  students,  stress  that  MONEY  is  necessary,  precious,  and 
valuable. 

3.  CAR,  HOUSE,  LIVING.  This  sizable  component  deals  with 
articles,  commodities  for  which  money  is  needed,  on  which  money 
is  spent. 

4.  BAD,  DIRTY,  UNHAPPY.  This  is  an  especially  salient  Korean 
component.  It  suggests  negative  attitudes  which  have  a  cultural,  Con- 
fucian  foundation  and,  compared  with  the  positive  components  (I  and  2), 
conveys  strong  ambivalence. 

0.  BUSINESS,  CAPITALISM,  SOCIETY.  This  purely  Korean  com¬ 
ponent  suggests  a  distinct  focus  on  economic,  social,  and  national 
dimensions- 


7.  PEOPLE.  This  small  but  distinct  category  is  mentioned  by  both 
Americans  and  Koreans. 

8.  WORK,  WAGES.  About  three  times  stronger  for  the  U.  S.  than 
for  the  Korean  groups,  this  component  reflects  the  emphasis  of  a  cul¬ 
ture  in  which  working,  wage  earning  is  taken  for  granted  as  the  most 
common  way  of  malting  money. 


student  58  123 

Worker  47  56 

Former  95  79 

Totol  200  258 


Student  17  68 

Worker  92  86 

Former  87  95 

Totel  196  239 


Student  7  81 

Worker  37  33 

Former  17  64 

Totel  61  178 


Student  -  59 

Worker  6  34 

Former  42 

Totel  6  135 


Student  -  47 

Worker  25  12 

Former  7 

Totel  32  59 


Student  130  49 

Worker  80  39 

Former  81  9 

Totel  291  97 


9.  DOLLAR,  CASH.  This  component  is  especially  strong  for  the 
U.  S.  groups,  suggesting  the  salience  of  MONEY  as  a  cultural 
item. 


10.  BUY,  SPEND,  SAVE.  This  most  salient  U.  S.  component  capi¬ 
talizes  on  financial  transactions  wRh  special  emphasis  cn  spending 
and  buying. 


Student 

3f1 

66 

Worker 

156 

125 

Farmer 

177 

86 

Total 

674 

277 

Student 

270 

173 

Worker 

259 

75 

Farmer 

278 

66 

Total 

807 

314 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(U  S.:  38%.  K.  42%) 

1033 

832 

Work** 

IU.S.:  31%,  K  31%) 

823 

614 

Farmer 

IUS:  31%,  K.:  27%) 

839 

546 

■  Total 

2695 

1992 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 


MONEY:  £  (Ton) 


1.  WEALTH, 

HAPPINESS,  PLEASURE 

US.  Gro 

opt 

Kortan  Groups 

Tot«H 

Reaoonaes 

r- 

w 

~J 

3 

W 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

wealth,  -y 

55 

8 

12 

18 

8 

- 

75 

24 

rich 

27 

22 

37 

SI 

64 

43 

86 

158 

much 

.. 

.. 

- 

17 

- 

11 

- 

28 

lota 

13 

17 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

freedom 

8 

4 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

security 

24 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

- 

toccata 

9 

- 

- 

8 

30 

10 

9 

66 

power 

23 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34 

- 

convtmtnt,  -c* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

12 

plttturt 

- 

.. 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

happinwsa 

13 

4 

- 

21 

26 

21 

17 

58 

enjoy,  -mant 

- 

11 

- 

»• 

— 

11 

fun 

- 

16 

11 

- 

- 

27 

- 

other* 

25 

fW 

TS 

4 

9T 

9 

172 

m 

ll£ 

£ 

355 

(percent) 

150) 

(20)  (24) 

(34) 

(36) 

(30) 

114) 

118) 

*oth U  S.  •relaxation,  luxury,  talks,  travel,  gamble 


Korean  -influence 

This  Is  the  strongest  Korean  and  the  third 
strongest  U.  S.  component.  There  Is  con¬ 
siderable  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Korean  groups  on  the  matter  of  the 
strong  relationship  between  MONEY  and 
wealth,  richness.  This  Is  a  matter  on 
which  there  is  apparently  universal  agree¬ 
ment:  MONEY  is  a  component  of  wealth, 
and  wealth  is  a  matter  of  *-  ■  ney.  There 
is  more  difference,  howt  .,  on  the 
question  of  what  we  may  call  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  implications  of  MONEY.  The 
Koreans  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
happiness  and  success— much  more  than 
do  the  Americans.  This  comes  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise,  considering  the  super¬ 
ficial  stereotype  that  suggests  that  money 
may  be  more  essential  for  happiness  in 
the  "capitalistic,  materialistic"  U.S. 
environment.  Our  data  do  not  support  this 
stereotype.  One  possible  explanation  may 
be  that  in  the  affluent  American  environ¬ 
ment,  money  is  not  a  rare  commodity, 
thus  it  is  less  emphasized  per  se  ae  a 
prerequisite  for  happiness.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered,  rather,  as  instrumental,  es¬ 
pecially  for  security  and  power  and  for 
fun  and  enjoyment  as  well.  Of  these 
values,  security  is  the  one  especially  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  American  culture  (Reisman, 
1961).  The  observation  here  that  the 
Koreans  emphasize  the  role  of  happiness 


in  connection  with  money  is  consistent  with 
the  observations  previously  made  in  the 
context  of  HAPPINESS,  with  the  Koreans 
making  heavy  references  to  money  (Com¬ 
munication  Lexicon,  1971b). 


3.  CAR,  HOUSE,  LIVING 


U.S.  Group, 

iSama  Qmos 

Responses 

s 

w 

F 

s 

W 

F 

US. 

K. 

car 

4 

30 

35 

5 

_ 

- 

69 

5 

commodity,  stocks 

13 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

13 

ctothes,  rtiott 

9 

11 

- 

- 

20 

5 

drink,  baar,  liquor 

- 

4 

8 

12 

12 

~ 

12 

24 

everything 

- 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

food 

5 

17 

— 

- 

— 

22 

house,  home 

33 

16 

10 

11 

- 

49 

21 

artist 

~ 

- 

- 

21 

18 

25 

.. 

64 

telephone 

- 

.. 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

propatty 

- 

- 

14 

?? 

- 

36 

life,  living 

it  "52 

87 

8 

IS 

31 

SB 

■it 

156 

249 

(percent) 

19)  (46)  144) 

(27) 

(35) 

138) 

(7) 

(12) 

This  sizable  component  receives  more 
emphasis  from  the  Korean  than  from  the 
American  groups.  The  distribution  of  in¬ 
terest  as  well  as  the  specificity  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  suggests  certain  differences. 

The  American  groups  are  very  specific, 
making  especially  heavy  references  to  car, 
heuse,  food,  and  clothing.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  student  groups  make  no 
references  to  clothes,  food,  or  house  at 
all  and  only  a  very  small  number  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  car.  From  e  psychological  view¬ 
point,  this  is  apparently  a  more  salient 
concern  for  the  worker  and  farmer  groups. 
The  Korean  responses  are  relatively  gen¬ 
eral:  especially  heavy  references  are 
made  to  life,  living  and  to  articles  and 
property.  The  few  specifics,  shoes,  tele¬ 
phone.  and  car,  reflect  characteristic  local 
priorities.  They  come  exclusively  from 
the  students. 
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9.  DOLLARS,  CASH 

U.S  Groups 

Ko ram  Group* 

Totals 

Res  K»rses 

S 

W 

F 

s 

w 

? 

US- 

K. 

monay 

.. 

.. 

24 

30 

47 

101 

breed,  lettuce 

14 

- 

.. 

14 

cash 

43 

12 

24 

- 

79 

*  .. 

cents 

12 

.. 

10 

~ 

- 

22 

chanse 

'6 

11 

18 

~ 

.. 

4; 

coms 

38 

19 

24 

23 

9 

81 

32 

urrency 

17 

16 

- 

- 

- 

33 

dollar 

41 

26 

42 

17 

7 

109 

24 

grt#n 

57 

20 

31 

108 

medium  of 
e*change 

28 

5 

.. 

33 

paper 

23 

10 

20 

38 

21 

33 

79 

gold.  -eAchange. 
-standard 

15 

27 

9 

16 

36 

silver 

5 

9 

- 

14 

capital 

12 

.. 

- 

12 

check 

10 

17 

8 

.. 

- 

35 

- 

other* 

_9 

_5 

- 

_4Q 

_ 5 

341 

156 

177 

66 

125 

86 

674 

277 

(percen;) 

151  i 

(23)  (26) 

(24) 

(45) 

(31) 

(25) 

(14) 

'other  U  S  -barter,  order.  penny.  nicka*,  dim#,  quarter 


Ko*aan  -mint 


10.  BUY,  SPEND,  SAVE 


U.S  Group* 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

W 

F 

U.S. 

1 T 

sava,  ing 

21 

41 

45 

- 

6 

107 

6 

have 

i  1 

- 

25 

11 

25 

deposit 

- 

- 

23 

3 

31 

buy.  -ing,  -er 

56 

31 

41 

11 

10 

178 

21 

purchase,  ing 

10 

- 

- 

10 

use 

- 

- 

- 

13 

7 

21 

spend,  -ing 

33 

78 

73 

- 

- 

184 

invest,  ment 

12 

- 

- 

- 

12 

pay,  -ment 

21 

28 

15 

20 

- 

64 

20 

tax 

14 

.. 

9 

14 

9 

finance,  -ial 

14 

.. 

14 

loan 

5 

10 

11 

- 

- 

26 

... 

land,  -  ing 

- 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

bank,  ing 

38 

44 

41 

63 

49 

25 

123 

137 

fee 

.. 

- 

.. 

15 

- 

- 

15 

bills 

17 

17 

27 

- 

- 

- 

61 

other  - 

29 

279 

-  j* 

259  278 

30 

173 

~75 

66 

43 

807 

314 

(percent) 

(33) 

(32)  (34) 

(55) 

(24) 

(21) 

(30) 

(16) 

'other:  U.S  keep,  thrift,  inherit,  support.  borrow,  trad#.  *ing, 
give,  -n.  debt 

Korean  price,  interest,  sell,  circulation 


This  is  the  second  largest  U.  S.  component 
and  it  involves  a  great  diversity  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  various  types  and  forms  of  money. 
The  number  and  variety  of  synonyms  and 
siang  expressions  for  MONEY  emerge  here 
as  a  distinct  and  salient  American  cultural 
trait.  The  largest  U.S.  response  is  dollar, 
but  such  other  responses  as  cash,  change, 
exchange,  and  check  are  also  numerous. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  synony  s 
such  as  green,  lettuce,  bread.  The  di¬ 
versity  of  labels  also  is  apparently  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  high  level  of  development  and 
cultural  importance  of  the  financial  do¬ 
main  in  the  American  culture.  This  con¬ 
clusion  is  reinforced  by  the  next  component, 
BUY,  SPEND,  SAVE,  which  shows  both  an 
emphasis  and  a  diversity  and  richness  of 
vocabulary  in  the  field  of  financial  trans¬ 
actions. 


This  is  the  strongest  component  fer  the  U.S. 
groups  and  the  second  strongest  for  the 
Korean,  but  the  weight  of  the  American  re¬ 
sponses  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  the 
Korean.  It  involves  various  references  to 
the  uses  of  money.  The  diversity  of  these 
responses  is  again  especially  great  for  the 
Americans,  members  of  a  culture  and 
society  widely  characterized  as  a  consumer 
society,  a  money  ec  torny.  The  American 
responses  generally  .•  upport  this  image. 

The  largest  responses  involve  references  to 
spending,  buying,  characteristic  consumer 
activities.  Such  responses  as  ".aving, 
banking,  and  payments  are  apparently 
characteristic  of  the  fieid  of  financial  trans¬ 
actions.  Korean  responses  reflect  some  of 
the  main  activities,  but  the  salience  of 
these  activities  is  generally  much  lower, 
with  tLe  exception  of  the  response  bank, 
to  which  all  three  Korean  groups  made 
rumerous  references. 
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US. and  Korean  Meanings 
PROFIT 

•I  2) 


11.  MONEY 

(US.  25%.  K  15%) 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  American  and  Korean  images  of 
PROFIT  have  considerable  similarities. 
Differences  are  merely  a  matte,  of  degree. 
Americans  especially  emphasized  strongly 
that  PROFIT  is  closely  related  to  MONEY. 
More  narrowly,  it  involves  a  type  of  capital 
GAIN,  a  gain  which  can  be  manipulated  and 
increased.  It  is  something  that  can  be 
MADE.  The  idea  or  WORK  is  especially 
salient  as  a  natural  and  common  source  of 
PROFIT.  .VORK  is  apparently  related  to 
EASINESS,  business  activity.  As  a  second 
meaning,  PROFIT  aiso  implies  business 
activity.  As  a  seec.-d  meaning,  PROFIT 
also  implies  gainln;:.  benefiting,  in  a 
broader,  non-ecor-miie  sense. 


KOREAN  CROUPS 

The  Koreans  perceive  PROFIT  primarily 
as  a  result  of  commercial  activity,  buying  an 
and  selling.  This  is  closely  related  to 
STORES  and  PRODUCTS.  Apparently  in  this 
context  it  is  vi  wed  as  a  type  of  business 
INCOME.  Koreans  show  similarly  positive 
attitudes  toward  PROFIT,  suggesting  *'  at 
it  is  pleasant  and  just.  They  recognize  it 
as  a  result  of  ENDEAVOR  but  generally  con¬ 
vey  a  more  passive  attitude  than  Americans. 
They  also  recognize  that  PROFIT  is  closely 
related  to  MONEY.  Nonetheless,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  PROFIT  is  generally  much  less 
imminent  for  Koreans  than  Americans. 
Furthermore,  they  do  not  consider  it 
strictly  at  an  individual  level  but  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  national  development. 
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PROFIT 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  INCOME,  EARNINGS.  The  second  largest  component  for  the 
Koreans  is  also  sizable  for  the  Americans.  It  suggests  that  PROFIT 
is  viewed  to  a  large  extent  as  synonymous  with  income  in  general. 

2.  BUSINESS,  COMMERCE.  While  the  U.  S.  focus  is  on  business, 
the  Koreans  emphasize  commerce  probably  as  a  main  Bourse  ci 
PROFIT. 

3.  ECONOMY,  NATION.  Th's  predominantly  Korean  component 
suggests  that  PROFIT  has  a  distinct  national,  developmental  aspect 
for  the  K'.rean  groups. 

4.  LOSS,  LOSE.  These  negative  outcomes  appear  to  have 
equal  salience  for  Americans  and  Koreans.  The  Korean  concerns 
are  somewhat  more  specific. 

5.  STORE,  PRODUCTS.  This  primarily  Korean  component  sug¬ 
gests,  in  agreement  with  Component  2,  that  PROFIT  is  viewed 
largely  as  a  gain  produced  by  commerce. 

<>.  GOOD,  JUST.  Both  groups  show  a  positive  evaluation  of  about 
equal  strength.  The  Korean  characterization  has  a  more  t  Irectly 
positive  connotation. 

5.  WORK,  ENDEAVOR.  This  con  ponent  involves  motivational 
elements  related  to  work  and  performance.  It  is  stronger  for  the  U.S. 
than  fo1-  the  Korean  groups  and  ray  reflect  the  philosophy  that 
PROFIT  is  gained  th rough  work. 

9.  MAKE,  OBTAIN.  Ms  component  is  closely  related  to  the 
first:  INCOME  EARNINGS.  The  U.S.  emphasis  is  on  the  popular 
idea  of  profit-making. 

10.  GAIN,  INCREASE.  This  second  largest  U.S.  component 
includes  synonyms  (gain)  and  emphasizes  size  and  growth. 


11.  MONEY.  This  largest  U.S.  component  shows  the  especially 
close  relationship  between  money  and  PROFIT  for  the  Americans. 


Group  Scores 
U.S.  Korean 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student  (U  s 
Worker  (US 
Farmer  »U  5 


Studeni 

75 

57 

Work* 

33 

77 

Farmer 

40 

95 

Total 

t«e 

729 

Student 

85 

94 

Worker 

20 

51 

Farmer 

13 

49 

Total 

118 

194 

Student 

78 

99 

Worker 

41 

Farmer 

- 

39 

Total 

28 

179 

Student 

81 

97 

Worker 

36 

39 

F*.  met 

49 

22 

Total 

166 

158 

Studeni 

4 

55 

Worker 

23 

38 

6 

75 

To'-' 

33 

178 

Studtm 

62 

46 

Worker 

27 

17 

Farmer 

30 

38 

Total 

119 

101 

Student 

86 

77 

Worker 

57 

31 

Farmer 

42 

IP 

Total 

100 

71 

Student 

147 

171 

Worker 

157 

67 

Fa.-mer 

171 

14 

.otai 

420 

202 

Student 

183 

68 

Worker 

95 

91 

Fermer 

187 

57 

To«*i 

460 

216 

Student 

153 

139 

|  Worker 

220 

83 

Farmer 

188 

63 

Total 

561 

285 

K..  45%> 

908 

836 

ic  32%  I 

M7 

567 

K  24\> 

671 

439 

Total 

2766 

1847 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
PROFIT:  «|  °)  (Ilk) 


3.  ECONOMY,  NATION 

U  S.  Group*  Korea*  Group!  Tout! 
Re*pon*e*  W  “T  S' - P  05! - IT 


ecoromy 

13 

7 

- 

- 

20 

•  ■port 

- 

_ 

11 

10 

9 

- 

30 

- 

- 

26 

- 

22 

48 

odt>'  tion 

- 

- 

- 

12 

11 

23 

d»*trtbufio« 

- 

- 

- 

19 

19 

cepiteltvn 

28 

- 

- 

- 

28 

- 

other  * 

- 

- 

- 

-J5L 

Jfi. 

28 

.. 

99 

41 

39 

28 

179 

U>ercent) 

noo) 

- 

- 

155) 

(23) 

(22) 

1 ) 

1101 

•other  Korean  -development.  t* cheng*.  factory  industry, 
construction,  rt- 


This  fairly  sizable  component  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  Korean.  The  largest  response  is 
nation,  which  occurs  in  the  company  of 
other  such  responses  as  development, 
economy,  construction,  and  reconstruction, 
which  are  responses  frequently  mentioned 
together  by  Koreans.  This  response  pat¬ 
tern  may  be  tentatively  labelled  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  coneern  with  development  of  the 
national  economy,  a  preoccupation  that  is 
characteristic  of  develop,  lg  nations  (Sig¬ 
mund,  1903;  Moore,  1903).  This  com¬ 
ponent  generally  suggests  that  for  Koreans 
economic  issues  have  a  distinet  political, 
nationalistic  dimension,  while  the  on!v  P.  S. 
response  tn  this  component  is  capitalism. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Koreans 
do  no’  make  this  response.  This  suggests 
that  thi  Koreans  do  not  view  PRO  TIT  in 
terms  of  its  Marxist  interpretation.  As  will 
be  seen,  there  are  additional  indirect  indi¬ 
cations  that  for  the  Koreans  PROFIT  has 
political  meaning,  but  this  meaninj  is  more 
nationalistically  than  ideologically  eoiored. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  basic  predominance 
of  politics  over  economics  in  the  Korean 
system,  (i  .•Jerson,  1969,  p.7). 


i.  LOSS,  LOSE 


US 

5 

Group! 

Korw  Group» 

5 

Tot*** 

VT  »T 

58 

36 

43 

32 

31 

22 

137 

85 

7 

17 

7 

17 

10 

.. 

- 

10 

„ 

_ 

0 

- 

10 

_ 

•3 

.. 

- 

13 

11 

8 

- 

19 

- 

_ ~ 

_12 

JL1 

T* 

36 

49 

~97 

39 

22 

166 

158 

(491 

1221 1301 

*61) 

76) 

11*  1 

17) 

<9» 

Rnpo^Mi 
«o*v  »0*t,  >o 

wundf* 

Other* 


.percent) 

•other  US  ■  b#o*fupt.  -cy.  cK.** 

Kotma  -deception.  deceive.  lnjuttic* 


This  component  includes  antonyms  of  profit. 
An  especially  strong  antonym  is  loss,  lose, 
whieh  may  be  considered  as  some  indication 
that,  parallel  to  its  narrow  economic  de¬ 
notation,  PROFIT  has  also  a  broader 
meaning  whieh  implies  gaining,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  whereby  the  gain  and  advantage 
do  not  neeessarily  have  to  be  financial.  The 
opposite  of  gain  is  naturally  loss.  That  its 
broader  interpretation  of  PROFIT  is  fairly 
eommon  is  supported  not  only  by  the  size  of 
Component  10,  GAIN,  INCREASE,  but  also 
here  by  the  antonym  loss.  The  Korean  re¬ 
sponses  ir.  this  component  are  more  diverse. 
Their  largest  response  is  also  loss.  The 
other  nega'ive  terms,  such  as  injustice, 
ighting,  swindle,  and  deception,  may  con¬ 
note  unethical  praetiee  in  profit-making  In 
Korea. 


5.  STORE,  PRODUCTS 


US  GfCMjui  Korean  Grount  Tottls 

s  wT  s  w  t  ers — t r 


ttor* 

G 

6 

10 

14 

.. 

good* 

15 

•rt.el**  (cKOduct*) 

11 

24 

18 

ter 

price 

10 

" 

13 

“ 

property 

6 

7 

other* 

~T  23 

T 

6T 

3a 

25 

•percent) 

•other  L  $ 

(12)  (70)  (13) 
food.  hou*e  home 

(5D 

*30) 

120) 

Korean  r.ce 


1?  24 

15 
53 

10 

15 

13 


.11  8 
55 


111  171 


This  component  is  mainly  Korean.  It  is  not 
very  sizable  but  generally  supports  the  idea 
that  PROFIT  is  concei  ed  by  the  Koreans 
as  a  type  of  income  or  gain  drawn  from 
buying  and  selling  products.  These  respon¬ 
ses  should  probably  be  considered  in  close 
combination  with  Component  2,  which 
reveals  that  while  the  Americans  emphasize 
business  as  a  probable  source  of  profit,  the 
Koreans  lay  a  similar  emphasis  on  commerce. 
It  is  interesting  observe  that  compared 
to  this  narrower  trade-  and  comrnerce-~e 
relaten  interpretation  of  PROFIT  by  Koreans, 
the  U.  S.  interpretation  appears  to  be 
broader. 
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ti.  GOOD,  JUST 

V.tG'OiiPl 


RMponwt 

S* 

W 

F 

benefit 

16 

14 

help 

good  better 

virtue 

1? 

21 

8 

just.  -ly 
peasant.  net* 

8 

“ 

prosperity 

- 

success 

11 

other* 

6 

- 

lo 

'percent* 

If  . 

(25) 

*oth#r  U  S  h*r  a  «ntc 
Korwn 


Kp'««n  Qtpuin  Tot# If 


S 

V* 

F 

US 

K 

40 

12 

12 

46 

18 

18 

11 

8 

11 

14 

9 

- 

23 

21 

- 

21 

8 

11 

8 

46 

17 

“36 

14 

113 

iof 

(45) 

(171 

(36) 

(5) 

*5) 

The  responses  in  this  component  convey 
generally  positive  evaluations.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  responses  appear  to  be  somewhat  more 
ambivalent.  The  largest  response,  good, 
better,  mplies  perhaps  more  size  ("good 
profit')  than  pure  evaluation  ("profit  is  good"). 
Similarlv,  the  second  largest  U.  S.  response, 
tjenefU,  is  primarily  a  synonym,  in  that  "to 
profit"  means  'to  benefit. "  Thus,  after  we 
discount  these  two  largest  U. S.  responses, 
the  Korean  responses,  pleasant,  prosperity, 
virtue,  just,  convey  a  generally  more  posi¬ 
tive  evaluation  of  PROFIT  for  Koreans. 


9.  MAKE.  OBTAIN 


W.S  S'S'.ii 

G'Oup* 

ToWl_ 

WeH>o*'*e* 

s 

A 

F 

s 

A 

F 

US 

K 

e  n*  nq 

9 

57 

33 

11 

99 

11 

6 

26 

32 

*-•  no 

10 

2i 

15 

23 

14 

46 

37 

te  m 

1 

g 

6 

15 

6 

6 

5 

14 

6 

7 

«5 

13 

15 

V} 

2% 

28 

86 

1 1 

11 

rtf* 

10 

8 

18 

.ktv  )  .. 

13 

9 

5 

13 

14 

r‘ ’ 

10 

9 

10 

19 

*' revet 

10 

1 1 

to 

il 

»*:ev  •» 

1 1 

It 

22 

21 

6 

12 

8 

39 

8 

•e*1* 

5 

6 

8 

j 

14 

12 

7 

19 

f*er  • 

JJL 

_J 

—JL 

23 

_ 2_ 

141 

152 

121 

i2i 

67" 

u~ 

420 

202 

.jerrenf 

'35> 

136) 

*29) 

'60 

133* 

(19* 

fill 

*o»*  r  U  S 

buy 

n*e*t 

mem 

finance  *•' 

Ov*. 

•d 

r.O'ttr  r***-un#ratrf»*  depot*  t 

This  very  s'zabie  American  com.Tonent 
‘•hould  be  considered  in  combinati  >n  with 
(  omponent  WORK,  ENDEAVOR,  -nd 
Component  1  where  tie  response  earnings 
was  especially  sizable.  Ail  these  compon¬ 
ents  support  the  philosophy  that  PROFIT 
is  not  so  mu.-h  a  function  of  good  luck,  but 
something  for  which  one  has  to  work  and 
which  can  be  increased.  Mo.it  of  the  Korean 


responses  deal  with  the  fundamental  modes 
of  business  (commerce)  transaction,  like 
selling,  cost,  bank,  obtaining  (earning), 

.lot  with  such  functions  as  sharing,  dividend 
or  stock  like  the  Americans'.  Thi  may  re¬ 
flect  their  greater  familiarity  with  small 
businesses.  In  Korea  the  self-emploved  and 
family  employees  make  up  about  70  percent 
of  the  total  woik  force  (Kim  Yun-hwan,  19CH). 


10.  GAIN, 

INCREASE 

Responses 

US 

Groups 

Ko>Mn  Group* 

TOW* 

r~ 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

•head 

8 

9 

10 

27 

•XCM 

14 

- 

- 

14 

profit 

- 

1. 

30 

13 

57 

9 •»« 

35 

41 

88 

164 

much 

15 

13 

12 

.. 

40 

mora 

- 

10 

10 

merit  up 

11 

.. 

11 

net 

27 

1 1 

13 

_ 

SI 

reward 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

9ro*S 

15 

6 

- 

- 

- 

21 

.. 

margin.  -e< 

38 

- 

- 

.. 

38 

- 

keep 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

extra 

- 

12 

19 

- 

31 

increase 

- 

6 

13 

9 

- 

>9 

9 

saved  saving 

22 

16 

22 

16 

surplus  (remain! 

- 

6 

40 

32 

.. 

78 

other* 

-21 

-J- 

_ 8 

_2Q 

-16 

183 

95~ 

182 

68" 

91 

57* 

460 

21 1 

(peccant) 

<401 

(2D 

(40) 

(31) 

(42) 

(26) 

(20) 

112 

‘other  u  S  above,  p)u*.  b«g.  left 
Kcwwt  enlargement.  small 


This  component  is  especially  strong  for 
the  Americans,  it  includes  synonyms;  the 
response  gain  especially  is  heavy.  None¬ 
theless,  an  additional  broad  variety  of 
responses  show  preoccupation  with  the  size 
of  profit  ard  with  the  idea  that  profit  may 
be  Increased.  American  resoonses  are  es¬ 
pecially  diverse.  They  refer  to  various 
types  of  profit;  it  is  easy  to  get  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  profit  is  something  ma.nipulatable 
and  has  a  tvpe  of  potential  for  growth. 
Korean  responses  are  not  fundamentally 
different,  although  they  are  less  emphatic. 
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U  S.  and  Koieen  Mtamngs 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

U  4 


10.  JOB.  WORK,  LAYOFF 


U.S.  GROUPS 

In  its  U.S.  interpretation,  just  as  in 
the  Korean,  L’NE M PLOY M E NT  means  first 
o'  all  lack  of  a  JOB,  lack  of  WORK.  To  a 
surprisingly  larger  extent,  it  also  implies 
a  variety  of  financial  resources,  COMPEN¬ 
SATION,  BENEFITS,  unemployment  MONEY. 
This  nvolves  the  activities  of  different 
welfare  and  other  agencies.  Nonetheless, 
UNEM  PLOY M E NT  is  viewed  generally  as 
synonymous  with  POVERTY  and  NO  MONEY, 
at  ieast  in  its  consequences.  There  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  lack  of  motivation, 
LAZINESS,  IDLENESS,  which  are  viewed 
as  contributing  factors.  In  its  economic 
form,  UNEMPLOYMENT  is  associated  with 
SLUM  dwellings  and  economic  dep "ess^n. 
it  is  conceived  as  fundamentally  BAD,  im¬ 
plying  HARD  TIMES  and  HUNGER. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

Similarly  to  the  Americans,  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT  implies  first  of  ail  iack  of 
JOB,  WORK.  It  is  conceived  generally  as 
an  indicator  of  HARD  TIMtS  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  negative  experiences  such  as 
HUNGER.  There  is  considerable  concern 
with  its  criminal,  antisocial  effects  op 
people  who  become  SCAMPS,  HOODLUMS, 
THIEVES.  To  a  lessei  e.’dent  that  does  the 
U.  S.  group,  the  Koreans  attribute  UNEMPLOY 
MENT  to  motivational  factors,  LAZINESS, 
IDLENESS.  Also  the  lack  of  education 
apparently  plays  a  role:  Unemployed  people 
are  frequently  UNEDUCATED,  iGNORANT. 

The  general  weight  of  the  theme  appears  to  be 
less  nr  the  Koreans  than  for  the  Americans. 
This  is  indicated  clearly  by  the  differences 
in  the  total  scores. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  BAD,  HARD  TIMES,  HUNGER.  This  component  expresses  nega¬ 
tive  feelings  and  an  awareness  of  negative  conditions, tribulations, 
that  frequently  accompany  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

2.  SCAMP,  HOODLUM.  This  Korean  component  suggests  that  a 
sizable  portion  of  unemployed  people  belong  to  certain  antisocial, 
even  criminal  categories. 


3.  PEOPLE.  There  is  apparently  stronger  Korean  emphasis  on 
various  types  of  unemployed  people. 


4.  UNEDUCATED,  IGNORANT.  Illiteracy  and  lack  of  education 
weigh  apparently  more  heavily  in  the  mind  of  the  Koreans  as  a  cause 
of  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

5.  SLUMS,  UNDERDEVELOPMENT.  The  Americans  place  more 
emphasis  or.  physical  surroundings;  slums,  ghetto.  The  Koreans  are 
more  preoccupied  with  conditions  of  development. 

T.  LAZINESS,  IDLENESS.  Motivational  factors,  lack  of  ambition, 
lack  of  stamina  appear  to  be  an  especially  important  condition  for  the 

U.  S,  groups;  these  are  also  important  for  the  Korean  students. 

8.  J’OVERTY,  NO  MONEY.  Similarly,  the  disastrous  economic 
consequences  apparently  weigh  more  heavily  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans.  UN E M PLOY M E NT  is  closely  synonymous  with  poverty, 
no  .noney. 

!).  MONEY,  BENEFITS,  COMPENSATION.  This  second  largest 
U.  S.  component  deals  with  means  and  resources  which  provide  help 
or  protection. 

10.  WORK,  JOB,  LAY  OFF.  This  is  the  strongest  component  for 
both  Americans  and  Koreans.  A  large  part  of  the  responses  repre¬ 
sent  synonyms. 


Group 


Group  Scorn 
U.S.  Korean 


Student  101  14 1 

Worker  29  29 

Farmer  55  36 

Total  185  206 


Student  5  77 

Worktr  32 

Farmer  -  65 

Total  5  1 74 


Student  15  53 

Worker  38 

Farmer  33  66 

Total  48  157 


Student  41  15 

Worker  16  47 

Farmer  -  26 

Total  57  88 


Student  36  63 

Worker  1b  6 

Farmer  24  26 

Total  76  95 


Student  92  84 

Worker  90  28 

Farmer  65  17 

Total  247  129 

Student  104  40 

Worker  104  30 

Farmer  57  22 

Tota»  265  92 


Stud:.-  256  61 

Worker  162  15 

Farmer  195  9 

Tcta.  613  85 


Student  144  152 

Work.r  237  210 

Farmer  282  131 

Total  663  493 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student  IUS  37%.  K 
Worker  !U5.  30%.  K 
Farmer  *'U  S  33%.  K  • 


810 

732 

J9%> 

654 

457 

76%! 

711 

407 

Tot#t 

7175 

1596 
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interpretation  of  selected  components 

UNEMPLOYMENT:  (Sllop) 


1.  BAD,  HARD  TIMES,  HUNGER 

U  S  Groups  Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

rw 

ft 

f 

U  S 

K 

hunger,  hungry 

i? 

77 

- 

17 

77 

food 

- 

17 

.. 

- 

17 

S'Ck 

.. 

11 

disable.  »?y 

i 

6 

9 

71 

deformed 

- 

13 

13 

degrade  at  ion 

.. 

- 

11 

.. 

- 

11 

pity,  able 

- 

17 

16 

78 

miserable 

17 

17 

unhappy  -net* 

- 

7 

14 

71 

unfortunate. 

misfortune 

74 

74 

an  a  ;ety 

- 

17 

17 

insecure  try 

14  - 

14 

tentah/e  iagoni/e) 

- 

*7 

17 

bad 

16  10 

75 

51 

difficulty 

11 

a 

19 

hardship,  hard 

times 

8  •• 

11 

17 

19 

17 

problem,  sooai- 

77 

8 

77 

8 

other* 

.fl. 

_I5 

_ii 

101  79 

55 

141 

79 

36 

185 

206 

'i-jrcent; 

1551  <151 

(30i 

(68) 

(141 

11?) 

(8) 

(131 

•other  US 

sterv.ng.  thane 

Ko*Wfl  defeat.  agon* 


This  component  Is  somewhat  stronger  for 
the  Korean  groups,  and  is  especially  strong 
for  the  Korean  students.  American  and 
Korean  responses  shows  a  great  deal  of 
similarity  in  content.  Both  groups  char¬ 
acterize  UNEMPLOYMENT  as  a  situation 
which  is  bad,  or,  as  the  Koreans  put  it, 
pitiful,  miserable,  disagreeable.  While 
the  Koreans  refer  to  anxiety  and  ag  my, 
the  Americans  speak  of  insecurity  and 
misfortune.  Both  groups  recognize  it  as  a 
"social  problem"  which  is  unfortunate  or 
'.nhappy,  and  which  can  lead  to  hunger  and 
starva'ion.  Thus,  in  the  context  of  nega¬ 
tive  experieuces  associated  with  UN  EM  - 
PLOY  ME  NT  there  seems  to  be  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  U.  S.  and  Korean 
groups. 


2.  SCAMP,  HOODLUM 

U  S  Groups 
Rewornw  5"  ~Vf  ~y 

scamp 

hoodlum 

»h«ft  . 

.urnptn  Idnfterl 
other*  5.  _n 

5  ■ 

(percent! 

•other  US  mino.  head 


Kf**“  ...  Groups  T otfMj 

5  ~w~ t  oyir 


*7 

6 

15 

3 

35 

26 

27 

— 

88 

12 

12 

9 

6 

15 

-21 

2% 

7? 

32 

65 

5 

174 

(44) 

(101 

(371 

nn 

Korean  Swindle  r.  tugger  wine.  Cnmt 


This  is  a  very  sizable  Korean  component. 

It  is  practically  the  only  sizable  component 
on  which  there  is  a  distinct  disagreement 


between  the  Americans  and  Koreans.  Al¬ 
though,  as  we  will  see  in  Component  7, 
Americans  are  inclined  to  visualize  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT  as  a  situation  in  which  laziness 
and  lack  of  motivation  may  play  an  important 
role,  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Korean 
conceptualization  of  the  causes  of  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT,  which  lead  into  the  domains  of  anti¬ 
social,  criminal  behavior.  Although  scamp 
and  hoodlum  do  not  necessarily  imply  anti¬ 
social  behavior,  references  to  swindle, 
theft,  and  crime  obviously  have  antisocial, 
criminal  connotations.  This  component  sug¬ 
gests  that  for  the  Koreans  there  it,  a  distinct 
relationship  between  UNEM  PLOY M ENT  and 
criminal  behavior.  Probably  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  causal,  in  that  U NK M P LO Y M E NT 
may  lead  to  theft  and  crime. 


3.  PEOiLE 


Responses 

us 

5 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

r-  *  r 

Tot»l! 
US  K 

childless 

11 

11 

people,  person 

10 

; 

12 

17 

12 

myself 

10 

.. 

10 

many 

10 

12 

10 

12 

guy 

40 

26 

3* 

100 

other* 

Ji 

.J. 

12 

— 9 

1 1 

_22 

15 

33 

53 

"38 

66 

48 

157 

(percent) 

U1I 

-  (69) 

i34i 

(24! 

(421 

•2) 

I10> 

’other  U  S  negro.  family 

Korean  woman,  friend,  no  relative 

This  component  is  stronger  for  the  Koreans 
than  for  the  Americans.  The  largest  Kor¬ 
ean  response  is  guy,  or  cha  (person). 

Si  lop,  (unemployment  i,  can  easily  be  linked 
to  cha  to  form  silop-eha  (the  unemployed). 
The  Korean  response  no  relative  may  Indi¬ 
cate  the  lack  of  security  since  it  is  custom¬ 
ary  In  Korea  to  rely  n  mutual  help  from  the 
extended  family,  including  job-reference. 


■1.  UNEDUCATED,  IGNORANT 


US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

1  otels 

Responses 

5“ 

w  r 

S’” 

W 

“*T 

US 

K 

illiterate 

15 

15 

stupd 

8 

10 

- 

18 

ignorance 

- 

.. 

11 

14 

75 

uneducated 

18 

11 

12 

18 

23 

education 

6 

8 

6 

8 

dthe** 

15 

41 

16 

•* 

15 

"47 

16 

.15 

5/ 

•> 

88 

(.percent* 

'77)  1 

11 81 

U  7) 

1531 

(30! 

i3) 

16) 

'other  US.  unskilled,  retrain 
Korean  intellect ua! 
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The  Koreans  seem  to  emphasize  more  the 
role  of  the  lack  of  education  as  a  factor  con¬ 
tributing  to  UNEMPLOYMENT.  Also  both 
Koreans  and  Americans  mention  the  word 
uneducated.  In  addition  to  this  response, 
there  are  such  specific  responses  as  illiter¬ 
ate,  ignorance,  learning,  together  with 
the  word  education,  which  seem  to  underline 
the  importance  of  educational  achievement. 
Lee  Hahn-Been  (1968,  p. 53)  says  that  ".  .  . 
with  the  erosion  of  the  traditional  status  ac¬ 
corded  by  land  possession  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  as  yet  of  industrial  development, 
education  became  the  sole  meaningful  new 
channel  of  social  advancement."  However, 
this  docs  not  mean  that  there  is  no  problem 
of  unemployed  intellectuals  because  there 
are  many  "over-educated"  youth  whose  ed¬ 
ucation  has  not  fitted  them  for  the  real 
situation  or  needs  in  Korea.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lack  of  a  good  education  is  a  great 
handicap  in  seeking  jobs.  Moon's  study 
(1971)  has  shown  that  97  percent  of  the  job 
seekers  using  a  pubi  c  employment  service 
in  Seoul,  had  r.ot  gone  beyond  primary  school 
and  were  mostly  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
workers.  In  another  survey  of  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  in  Korea  ("Silop-cha 
Silt'ac  chosa,"  1968)  it  was  found  that 
63  percent  of  those  unemployed  had  six 
years  or  less  education,  while  those  with 
16  or  more  years  of  education  make  up  nn!y 
four  percent. 


5.  SLUM3.  UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


U  S.  Group*: 

Korean  Gro 

ups 

Totals 

Responses 

T~W 

F 

IT 

t:s 

K 

Slums.  gtic*tO 

16  9 

- 

26 

home 

/ 

6 

- 

- 

13 

- 

army 

under  developed 

_ 

12 

~ 

- 

12 

** 

country 

- 

14 

- 

- 

14 

society 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

depression 

12  - 

- 

- 

12 

economy,  -ci 
•nduftry.  ial 

8 

12 

** 

8 

13 

development 

- 

13 

- 

- 

13 

other* 

l!  T6 

6 

24 

6 

16 

14 

46 

If 

“53 

ST 

*§£ 

1  percent) 

•oilier  US. 

1471 121 1 
■  factory 

132) 

(66) 

(7) 

(27) 

(4) 

(6) 

Korean  ■  c:ty.  nation,  Korea. 

toe  al. 

farm 

■mg. 

agricui.urt 

The  responses  of  this  component  have  some¬ 
what  different  focus  for  Koreans  than  for 
Americans.  The  Americans  show  more 
preoccupation  with  the  physical  surrounding 
associated  with  UNEMPLOYMENT.  Ap¬ 
parently,  in  thinking  of  UNEMPLOYMENT, 
they  have  the  dwelling  areas  of  poor  people 


t  trongly  in  mind.  S’'ch  ideas  are  supported 
by  the  responses  ghetto,  slums.  A  smali 
group  of  American  responses  refer  to 
economics  and  depression.  The  Korean  em¬ 
phasis  Is  slightly  different.  Their  main 
focus  is  on  development.  The>  speak  of 
underdeveloped  countries,  industrial  devel- 
opment;  they  make  also  a  direct  reference  to 
Korea  and  nation,  implying  that  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  is  a  type  of  national  issue.  They  also 
make  references  to  society  and  social  condi¬ 
tions.  A  combination  of '.!  responses  Korea, 
nation,  society,  and  soci.it,  is  usually  an 
indication  that  Koreans  consider  a  particular 
problem  at  the  collective,  national  level. 


9.  MONEY,  BENEFITS,  COMPENSATION 


US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

roiait 

Responses 

r~ 

"W 

5~~ 

ft - 

T 

tr$— 

K. 

office 

8 

25 

14 

- 

47 

employment  agency  1 1 

6 

18 

- 

17 

18 

line 

.* 

12 

- 

12 

tociei  secunty 

7 

13 

- 

12 

20 

12 

benef-t 

14 

..0 

- 

- 

34 

insurance 

22 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

X 

- 

compenia*on 

77 

15 

10 

- 

102 

welfare 

58 

13 

17 

~ 

- 

88 

a. 

relief 

26 

9 

- 

35 

- 

check 

25 

31 

- 

- 

- 

56 

payment 

12 

- 

- 

12 

_ 

money 

18 

43 

54 

17 

15 

- 

115 

32 

other* 

15 

_30 

14 

- 

S. 

^5 

_23 

256  162 

195 

61 

15 

9 

613 

85 

ip«*cent) 

142)126) 

132) 

(72) 

(18) 

(10) 

(28) 

(6) 

‘other  US  c^d. 'ecord,  help,  bills,  taxes,  low  wage 
Korean  env>ij\  ment  service,  help,  wage 

This  is  the  second  largest  American  compon¬ 
ent.  Undoubtedly  in  its  composition  it  is  the 
most  culture-spec'ilc  one.  It  contains 
heavy  references  to  a  variety  of  means  and 
economic  mechanisms  by  which  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  condition  of  unemployment  can  occur 
or  be  ameliorated.  The  largest  single  re¬ 
sponse  is  compensat'on,  as  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  "unemployment  compensation. " 
Another  very  sizable  response  is  welfare, 
and  a  variety  of  smaller  responses  refer  to 
relief,  Insurance,  benefit,  social  security. 

All  these  represent  institutionalized  ways 
by  which  the  unemployed  person  obtains 
financial  support  tc  a  large  extent  as  a  social 
protective  measure.  The  large,  predom¬ 
inantly  U.  S.  response,  money,  probably 
refers  to  financial  compensation,  but  could 
also  ref  r  to  lack  of  money  in  this  situation. 
Finally,  there  is  a  group  of  responses 
dealing  with  employment  services  and 
agencies  and  their  administration. 
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U.S.  and  Koran  Meanings 

ECONOMIC  PLAN 

t  *1 


11.  MONEY.  BUDGET 

(US  36%.  K.  7%) 


10.  PLAN.  IDEA,  PRACTICE 

(US  11%.  K  5%) 

I  I  / 

9  FUTURE.  HOPE.  GOAL 

(US  8%,  K.  4%) 

'  1  \ 

8.  HELP,  AID  \ 

(US  7%.  K'  6%) 

\  \  \ 

7  GOOD.  NECESSARY 

(US  7%,  K  0%i 


1.  FIVE  YEAR  AND  OTHER 
PROTOTYPES 

(US  6%.  K  22%l 


2.  INDUSTRY.  CONSTRUCTION 

(US  5%.  K  21%) 


3.  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRESS 

(US  5%.  K  16%) 


4.  NATION.  GOVERNMENT 

(US  6%.  K  1 3%l 

/  7  / 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  / 

(US  3%.  K  7%)  ' 


6.  PERSONAL.  INDIVIDUAL  PLANS 

(US  5%.  K  4%) 


total  scores 

US  =  1357 
Korean  -  1572 

□  U.S  Group 
E3  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 


KOREAN  GROUPS 


In  its  American  interpretation  ECONO¬ 
MIC  PLANNING  emerges  primarily  as  a 
financial  activity  involving  MONEY,  BUDGE 
There  is  considerable  American  interest  in 
the  technical  details  of  developing  and  im¬ 
plementing  the  PLAN  or  IDEA.  To  a  certain 
extent  it  involves  GOVERNMENTAL  acti¬ 
vities.  Furthermore,  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
implies  HELP,  AID,  programs  of  aid  to 
foreign  nations.  The  planning  involves 
activity  oriented  toward  the  FUTURE.  It  is 
considered  fundamentally  GOOD  and  NEC¬ 
ESSARY;  it  implies  PROGRESS  and  tecuires 
work  Characteristic  PROTOTYPES  are 
foreign  implemented,  like  the  Marshall 
Plan. 


The  representative  idea  is  thf  Korean 
FIVE  YEAR  plan.  As  becomes  apparent, 
these  plans  involve  a  heavy  focus  on  IN¬ 
DUSTRY,  CONSTRUCTION,  and  recon¬ 
struction,  involving  such  high-priority 
items  as  highway  construction.  This  large 
scale  aettvity  is  viewed  in  the  broad  con¬ 
text  of  DEVELOPMENT  c*  the  industry  and 
economy.  It  is  conceived  at  the  level  of 
NATION,  not  as  a  matter  of  personal  con¬ 
cern,  but  as  a  matter  of  broad  national 
objectives.  Its  pursuit  is  associated  with 
the  national  leadership,  with  the  president. 
It  involves  commensurate  GOALS,  HOPES, 
especially  for  success.  It  involves  ideals, 
practice  and  principles,  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  emphasis  on  MONEY  and  hnances. 
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ECONOMIC  PLAN 

3  *4  ■*  ^ 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Score* 
US  Korean 


1.  FIVE  YEAR  AND  OTHER  PROTOTYPES.  This  strongest  Korean 
component  Involves  especially  heavy  references  to  the  Korean  five  year 
plans  and  other  periods  of  planning.  The  U.  S.  students  refer  tc  other 
prototypes  and  various  economic  systems. 

2.  INDUSTRY,  CONSTRUCTION.  The  main  Korean  focus  is  appar¬ 
ently  on  large-scale  industrial  development,  construction  representing 
in  their  perception  the  central  objective  of  economic  planning.  The  U.  S. 
emphasis  is  on  work  in  general. 

3.  DEVELOPMENT,  PROGRESS.  In  its  Korean  interpretation, 
economic  planning  is  apparently  an  important  instrument  for  pro¬ 
moting  development.  The  U.  S.  emphasis  is  less  and  it  centers  on 
progress  and  improvement. 

4.  NATION,  GOVERNMENT.  The  Koreans  perceive  ECONOMIC 
PLAN  apparently  as  a  national  issue,  a  matter  of  collective,  national 
concern.  The  Americans  assign  a  certain  role  to  the  government. 

6.  PERSONAL,  INDIVIDUAL  PLANS.  The  Korean  groups  refer 
to  life  in  general,  while  the  Americans  mention  individual  personal 
objectives. 

7.  GOOD,  NECESSARY.  This  exclusively  American  component  shows 
explicitly  a  positive  general  evaluation.  Compared  to  this,  a  few 
skeptically,  even  negatively,  sounding  Korean  reactions  appear  in  the 
MISCELLANEOUS  component. 

8.  HELP,  AID.  This  component  is  largely  American.  It  suggests 
that  ECONOMIC  PLAN  has  a  distinct  foreign  connotation  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  involving  aid  given  to  foreign  countries. 

9.  FUTURE,  HOPE,  GOAL.  There  is  a  strong  U.  S.  emphasis 
on  future;  the  Koreans  make  sizable  references  to  success. 

10.  PLAN,  IDEA,  PRACTICE.  The  Americans  show  distinct  in¬ 
terest  in  detailed  procedures  involved  in  planning;  the  Koreans  refer 
more  generally  to  practice  and  principles. 

11.  MONEY,  BUDGET.  This  strongest  U.S.  component  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  financial  aspects  of  ECONOMIC  PLANNING  sire  a  central 
and  overriding  issue  for  the  Americans.  For  Koreans,  this  aspect  is 
much  less  salient. 


Student 

85 

123 

Worker 

116 

Farmer 

- 

106 

Total 

85 

345 

Student 

25 

158 

Worker 

24 

105 

f  at  met 

20 

74 

Total 

69 

jo  7 

Studant 

58 

146 

Worker 

- 

41 

Farmer 

- 

60 

Total 

66 

247 

Studant 

68 

97 

Worker 

19 

69 

F  armer 

.. 

41 

Total 

6. 

207 

Student 

34 

Worker 

40 

7 

27 

13 

Total 

67 

60 

Student 

28 

Worker 

67 

- 

Farmer 

6 

- 

Total 

101 

Student 

77 

7 

Worker 

17 

- 

Farmer 

8 

- 

Tot»l 

102 
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Student 

58 

30 

Worker 

24 

7 

Farmer 

2.1 

23 

Total 

105 

69 

Student 

42 

57 

Worker 

40 

6 

Farmer 

66 

11 

Total 

148 

74 

Student 

217 

73 

Worker 

140 

7 

Farmer 

128 

29 

Total 

485 

109 

49%) 

676 

767 

25%) 

as 

4CC 

.  *>*%) 

295 

405 

Totel 

1357 

1572 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 
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Worker 

Farmer 


(U.S.: 

(US. 

(U.S. 


50%.  K 
28%.  K 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
ECONOMIC  PLAN:  3  ^  ^  (Kyongje  Kyehoek) 


1.  FIVE  YE  Ail  AN1)  OTHER  PROTO- 
TY  PES 


U  S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5 — 

5~ 

ir 

~r 

U3“  TT 

■ystem 

10 

.. 

10 

Keynes.  i»n 

32 

.. 

32 

E  urope,  -an 

12 

- 

12 

Rut3<a 

12 

.. 

12 

Economic  Board 

28 

28 

5  vr  Plan,  1st  5  yr 

2nd  5  y  r 

56 

63 

95 

214 

year  4  .  5  .  70th. 
75  h  ,  80»h 

31 

53 

11 

95 

ei>och.  70th  yr. 
Other  * 

19  - 

8 

119 

8 

35  • 

123 

116 

106 

85 

345 

User  cent) 

it  00) 

136) 

134) 

131) 

16) 

122) 

•other  U  S 

Marshall  Plan.  Socialism,  Capitalism, 

tic 

This  is  the  strongest  Korean  component. 

Its  main  focus  involves  heavy  references 
to  live-year  plan,  first,  second,  and  so 
on.  These  five-year  plans  represent  offi¬ 
cial  designations  of  plans  implemented  by 
the  Korean  government  and  play  a  central 
role  in  the  Korean  economy.  During  re¬ 
cent  years  Korean  economic  development, 
advances  in  industrial  development,  high 
employment,  and  the  generally  favorable 
economic  situation  were  attr  ;ted,  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent,  to  .0  success  of 
the  economic  plans.  T'us  explains  the 
priority  given  by  Korerais  to  the  five-year 
plan  in  the  context  of  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject.  (Economic  Planning  Board.  I  JG(>). 

The  U.  S.  references  are  much  more  diverse. 
They  refer  to  a  variety  oi  economic  plans. 
Most  of  them  are  of  foreign  origin  or  bear 
on  foreign  implementation.  There  are  a  few 
references  to  socialism,  capitalism,  and 
Russia  as  well,  conveying  ..tat  economic 
planning  has  a  certain  socialistic  connota¬ 
tion. 


..  INDUSTRY,  CONSTRUCTION 


.US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

s 

W 

f 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

enterprise 
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- 

12 

business 
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10 

- 

17 

- 

industry 

- 

17 

14 

20 

51 

enport 

22 

9 

31 

product 

19 

7 

26 

highways 

23 

34 

19 

76 

work 

3 

16 

10 

35 

ende*vO- 

- 

11 

11 

- 

22 

cons*. ruction,  re 

9 

38 

30 

28 

96 

building,  -programs 

9 

8 

17 

- 

other* 

15 

~24 

16 

16 

158 

T95 

7 

~74 

"59 

137 

f  percent) 

136) 

<351 

(29) 

<471 

<31* 

122) 

i5) 

(21) 

•other  Korean  •  factory  labor.  commerce 


This  Is  again  a  primarily  Korean  compon¬ 
ent.  It  refers  to  large-scale  economic 
and  industrial  building  and  construction. 
The  largest  responses  are  construction, 
highways,  industry.  The  priority  given 
to  construction  and  highways  appears  to 
be  highly  indicative  (Kim  Yu-tack,  19G2). 
These  references  involve  large-scale  de¬ 
velopmental  planning  focusing  on  key 
areas  of  industry,  communication,  and 
transportation.  Compared  to  this  indus¬ 
trial  and  developmental  focus,  the  U.  S. 
responses  are  not  only  fewer  but  also 
more  general:  work,  business,  building. 
The  large-scale  developmental  aspect 
with  industrial  focus  becomes  similarly 
apparent  from  the  next  component, 
DEVELOPMENT,  PROGRESS. 

3.  DEVELOPMENT,  PROGRESS 


US 

Group! 

Korean  Groups 

3  otals 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

s 

w 

F 

US 

K. 

progress,  ion 

12 

- 

- 

12 

improve,  -ment 

14 

14 

growth 

11 

- 

9 

9 

~ 

11 

18 

batter,  -men: 

5 

B 

- 

13 

develop,  -mant 

16 

99 

32 

60 

16 

187 

promotion 

•• 

- 

9 

- 

9 

revolut  on 

•• 

-23 

- 

•• 

_i3 

58 

~8 

146 

41 

60 

66 

247 

(percent) 

(88) 

(12) 

W9I 

(17) 

(24) 

(5) 

1161 

This  also  is  a  predominantly  Korean  com¬ 
ponent.  The  largest  single  response  is 
development;  the  second  largest  is  revo¬ 
lution^,  The  Korean  emphasis  on  devel¬ 
opment  is  fundamentally  in  line  with  the 
philosophies  of  developing  nations,  who 
according  to  Moore  (1963)  Kautsky  (1962), 
Sigmund,  (1963),  and  others,  conceive 
economic  planning  as  a  central  issue. 

The  large  Korean  response  revolution  m.iy 
refer  to  the  military  revolution,  which 
planned  and  implemented  the  First  Five 
Year  Economic  Plan.  In  Kor^a,  the  idea 
of  "national  development"  or  national 
reconstruction"  is  occasionally  substituted 
for  "modernization"  (Moon,  1971). 
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4.  NATION,  GOVERNMENT 


Re*pon*e* 

Vi 

s 

CifOUOl 

K  or  tin  Group* 

1  w  F 

government 

33 

9 

- 

8 

8 

United  Stitt* 

•• 

10 

- 

- 

“ 

— 

Korii,  N 

- 

- 
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9 

7 

- 

prttidtnt 
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•* 

“ 

12 

- 

- 

President  Perk 

- 

- 

- 

11 

16 

6 

control 

1- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

nation 
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- 

38 

46 

18 

country 

11 

12 

- 

- 

Othtr* 

14  - 

"BIT  "T? 

7 

”57 

(ptrctntl 

178! 122) 

- 

(47) 

)33) 

1201 

‘other  U  S  -  official,  edminittret*  ion, 
Koreen  -  aociaty.  culture 


U.S. 

K. 

42 

18 

10 

- 

16 

- 

12 

.. 

33 

10 

.. 

102 

11 

12 

14 

16 

(6) 

(131 

In  this  primarily  Korean  component,  the 
largest  Korean  response  is  nation;  the 
next  largest  Is  President  Park.  There 
are  additional  references  to  Korea,  gov¬ 
ernment,  country.  This  component  ap¬ 
parently  deals  with  the  major  unit  of 
economic  planning,  which  In  the  Korean 
mind,  is  apparently  the  nation.  It  follows 
naturally  from  previous  findings  on  the 
Korean  emphasis  on  construction  and 
Industry,  on  development  and  on  the  five- 
year  plan.  These  are  obviously  national 
issues,  concerns  of  the  entire  nation. 
Although  economic  planning  could  be  view¬ 
ed  as  a  planning  activity  by  a  single  person 
in  respect  to  his  own  life,  these  first  four 
components  show  clearly  that  this  is  not 
the  case  Ln  the  Korean  context.  For 
Koreans,  economic  planning  is  a  national 
issue,  which  involves  the  entire  nation 
and  its  leadership,  personified  by  the 
president.  A  comparable  but  substantially 
weaker  U.  S.  reference  is  to  government. 


3.  HELP,  AID 


U.S.  Group* 

Korttn  Group* 

Tottl* 

Retponut 

s  w 
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18 

locial  security 
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- 

- 

- 

12 

foreign  aid 

_i 

— 

_Z7 

77  17 

s' 

7 

- 

- 

102  7 

Iptrctnt) 

(751(17) 

(8) 

(100) 

- 

17) 

Korean  Interpretation  involves  economic 
planning  within  one's  own  country,  with 
very  little  or  no  foreign  connotation,  the 
oppe  'te  appears  to  be  true  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Interpretation. 


11.  MONEY,  BUDGET 


U.S  OrouM 

Koreen  Group* 

_iMi.li- 

RMpontt* 
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U.S. 
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- 

20 

budget 
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- 

- 
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14 

.. 
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11 

86 

11 

income 
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- 

11 

- 

25 

other* 

- 

24 

_i 
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217  140 
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73 

7 

29 
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(percent) 

)45M29) 

)26) 

)67) 

(6) 

(27) 

(36) 

(7) 

other:  U.S.  ■  deficit,  inflation,  weelth,  payment 


Korean  bank,  eopitel,  mcraaaa  income,  G.N.P.,  price 


This  is  by  far  the  strongest  single  U.S. 
component.  It  shows  a  very  strong  finan¬ 
cial  focus.  It  reveals  that  economic 
planning  is  largely  synonymous  with  finan¬ 
cial  planning,  budgeting,  financing,  saving, 
management  of  resources,  etc.  Fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  are  more  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  Americans  than  the  Koreans. 
This  financial  focus  is  also  consistent 
with  the  previous  observation  that  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  PLAN  wap  '-and  to  mean  primarily 
financial  support  given  to  foreign  countries. 


This  is  primarily  an  American  component, 
fairly  indicative  of  the  fact  that,  in  its 
American  interpretation,  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
refers  to  a  large  extent  to  foreign  activity. 

It  involves  economic  plans  developed  by 
foreign  nations.  This  U.S.  emphasis  shows 
another  interesting  difference,  while  the 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

BEGGAR 

I  *1 


11.  POVERTY,  UNEMPLOYED 

(US  25%.  K  12%) 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  U.S.  image  of  the  13  EGG  A  R  in¬ 
volves  most  saliently  POVERTY,  the 
poverty  which  appears  to  be  reminiscent  of 
that  of  hobos  and  tramps  and  other  asocial, 
antisocial,  and  criminal  elements.  Americana 
are  especially  inclined  to  emphasize 
LAZINESS  and  THIEVERY  as  salient 
characteristics  of  beggars;  beggars  are 
poor  largely  beeause  they  do  not  want  to 
work.  To  a  lesser  extent  disability  and 
sickness  are  also  recognized  as 
potential  causes.  There  is  less  emphasis 
on  the  physical  characteristics  of 
beggars.  Comparatively  few  references 
are  made  to  sympathy. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  image  of  BEGGAR  also 
involves  poor  people;  however,  these 
people  are  not  only  poor,  but  renrcse.it 
such  categories  as  orphans,  women,  who 
apparently  cannot  work — people  who  are 
exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  HARDSHIP 
and  UNHAPPINESS,  and  who  elicit  a  great 
deal  of  PITY,  SYMPATHY.  These 
compassionate  feelings  are  strong  because 
apparently  many  of  these  people  are  not 
blamed  for  their  poverty.  Some  of  these 
people  may  be  thieves,  but  apjiarently  as 
a  group  they  are  less  salient  for  the  Ko¬ 
reans  than  for  the  Americans.  This  theme 
is  especially  dominant  for  Korean  farmers 


beggar 

id 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Scortt 
U.S  Korean 


1.  PITY,  SYMPATHY,  HELP.  This  component  expressing  compassion 
is  the  strongest  for  the  Korean  group.  The  U.S.  responses  emphasize 
need  and  the  necessity  of  helping. 

2.  BEG,  TIN  CUP.  This  second  strongest  Korean  component  places 
the  emphasis  on  the  characteristic  beha'  ior  of  BEGGARS. 


3.  DIRTY,  SHABBY.  The  appearance  of  the  BEGGAR  elicits  com- 
parable  reactions;  nonetheless,  its  weight  is  heavier  for  the  Koreans , 
who  stress  the  ragged,  sloppy  clothing,  compared  to  the  U.  S. 
sensitivity  to  dirty  appearance. 

4.  MONEY,  FOOD.  The  U.S.  and  Korean  responses  are  relatively 
similar;  they  reflect  what  BEGGARS  need  and  ask  for. 


5.  HARDSHIP,  UNHAPPINESS.  This  component  is  purely  Korean. 
The  reactions  convey  the  impression  that  the  life  of  the  BEGGAR  in 
Korea  is  conceived  as  miserable. 

7.  HUNGRY, DISABLED.  The  U.  S.  and  Korean  responses  have  a 
similar  total  weight  suggesting  that  the  BEGGARS  in  both  cultures 
are  handicapped  people,  even  if  the  nature  of  the  handicap  may  be 


Studtnt  68  153 

Workw  50  94 

Fimw  16  215 

Tout  1 34  462 


Studtnt  51  102 

Work*  26  60 

Ftrmtf  54  166 

Tout  131  336 


Studtnt  100  153 

Worktr  29  75 

Ftrmtr  46  154 

Tottl  175  387 


Studtnt  70  87 

Worktr  36  58 

Ftrmtr  49  112 

Tottl  155  257 


Studtnt  24 

Worktr  -  65 

Firmer  -  125 

Tottl  -  214 


Studtnt  71  57 

Worker  45  36 

Ftrmtr  50  73 

Tottl  166  166 


somewhat  different. 


8.  PEOPLE,  ORPHANS.  The  U.S.  emphasis  is  on  man,  poor  man 
in  general,  while  there  i3  more  Korean  emphasis  on  particular 
categories  of  people,  especially  orphans. 

9.  LAZY,  THIEF.  As  the  relatively  heavier  U.  S.  responses  indicate, 
there  is  a  stronger  U.S.  trend  to  view  BEGGARS  as  asocial  people 
lacking  motivation  or  criminals. 

10.  BUM,  HOBO,  This  purely  U.S.  component  is  especially  strong, 
it  underlies  the  previously  stated  impression  that  BEGGARS  are 
viewed  as  people  lacking  motivation,  ambition. 

11.  POVERTY,  UNEMPLOYED.  Beth  culture  groups  emphasize  pov¬ 
erty,  but  this  is  the  strongest  component  for  the  U.  .j.  groups. 

The  Americans  make  more  reference  to  unemployment,  work 
relations. 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Perceifige  Distribution 


Student 

(U.S.:  44%,  K.  30%) 
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Worker 

(U.S.  27%.  K  22%) 
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551 

Farmer 

(U.S.  30%.  K  49%) 
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1236 

Tout 
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2535 

27 


INTERPRETATION  ,'F  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 


BEGGAR:  ij  *]  (Kochi) 


1.  PITY.  SYMPATHY.  HELP 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 
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This  is  the  strongest  Korean  component. 
1:  expresses  compassionate  feelings.  The 
strongest  response  is  oitv.  pitiful:  the 
second  strongest  is  sympathy.  These  re¬ 
sponses  indicate  *fcat  Koreans  feel  sorry 
for  those  who  have  to  beg.  Compared  to 
this  emphatic  but  somewhat  passive  feeling 
the  American  responses  focus  on  help  and 
need.  The  Korean  response  need  of  help  is 
also  sizable,  but  it  is  far  less  than  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  pitv  and  sympathy.  This  com¬ 
passion  may  be  explained  partially  by  the 
large  number  of  beggars  in  society,  partly 
because  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  and 
partly  because  of  the  Korean  War.  Perhaps 
this  compassion  derives  even  more  from  the 
fact  that,  as  will  be  seen  (Components  5,  8, 
and  11),  beggars  are  viewed  generally  as 
unfortunate  people  with  little  connotation 
of  lack  of  motivation  or  laziness  or 
criminality  (Components  9  and  10). 


2.  BEG.  TIN  CUP 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 
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The  heavy  Korean  references  to  beg  are  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  beggars  in  Korea.  Korean  farmers  score 
consistently  higher  on  components  that  deal 


with  various  manifestations  of  begging  as 
well  as  the  characteristics  of  beggars, 
perhaps  because  they  are  in  more  direct 
contact. 


5.  HARDSHIP,  UNHAPPINESS 


Response* 
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Korean  Groups 
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This  is  purely  a  Korean  component, 

a  fairly  sizable  one.  It  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  references  to  unhap¬ 
piness.  effort,  hardship,  wandering,  that  is, 
to  diverse  characteristics  and  activities 
which  underline  previous  conclusions 
(Component  1).  Koreans  are  inclined  to 
perceive  the  beggar  as  an  unhappy  person, 
an  unfortunate  person  who  deserves  sym¬ 
pathy  and  pity.  As  the  following  components 
indicate,  this  hardship  and  unhappiness  is 
conceived  as  one  of  the  natural  conditions 
of  life.  They  involve  hungry  and  disabled 
people,  people  who  arc  likely  to  be  o  rphans, 
and  probably  people  who  for  the  mos.  part  are 
not  responsible  for  their  poverty.  On  the 
other  han  \  individual  effort  is  not  un- 
emphasiz*- «1;  it  receives  a  sizable  response. 
Also,  ti.c  score  for  lazy  is  quite  substar  lal, 
especially  for  farmers(Componerit  9). 

9.  LAZY,  THIEF 


U.S.  Groups  KortfnGroups  Totals 
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U.S  •  strong  r.  drunk.  uMirn 


Both  cultural  groups  refer  to  laziness 
as  well  as  to  thief  and  theft,  but  the  weight 
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*  of  the  Americans  responses  is  much 

stronger  than  that  of  the  Koreans.  These 
responses  suggest  that  to  a  lesser  extent 
Koreans  also  conceive  beggary  as  a 
coo  sequence  of  lack  of  motivation  and  as 
a  source  of  delir. nency;  noontMess,  the 
salience  of  these  factors  iu  sub  stmt  j  illy 
lower  for  the  Koreans  than  for  the 
Americans.  This  impression  is  especial  ¬ 
ly  underscored  by  the  nett  compooe-'., 

BUM,  HOBO. 

10.  BUM,  HOBO 

UX.  C,  TMO*  KanmOntma  __TgttS. 

-II,  5  (TF  X  W F  US.  K. 

bum  SS  »1  100  -  -  -  - 

hrbo  36  7  23-  -  «b  - 

b»M  M  2!  36  -  76  - 

Mum  -  10-  IS  -  a 

on*  l_ 2.  _L  _i  J.  _=.  2L  ..a 

32  109  156  20  19  3M  36 

IpanbMl  031(771  HO)  1511  -  MSI  (201  (11 

This  is  aimost  entirely  an  *  ~verican 
response  compose:"  .  It  is  the  second 
strongest  component  for  Americans.  The 
largest  responses  are  bum,  hobo,  tramp. 
These  responses  refer  to  asocial  or  even 
antisocial  elements.  Beggars  are  thought 
to  be  not  reliable,  lacking  in  incentive 
and  stamina  for  working  and  earning  i 
steady  income.  They  are  narrowly 
perceived  ms  being  capable  of  working, 
having  the  strength  ard  talent,  but 
•  .*e rally  1' eking  motivation  and  a 
jincere  intention  to  earn  a  living.  They 
are  generally  conceived  as  people  living 
from  the  help  rod  work  o.  others  and 
taking  advantage  of  others.  Their  be¬ 
havior  and  lack  of  motivation  is  con¬ 
sidered  asocial.  Placing  beg^arr  into 
this  category  reflects  American  social 
conditions  as  well  as  the  American  social 
philosophy,  according  to  which  well -toeing 
derive 8 from  values  and  virtues  of  the 
individual.  Similarly,  there  ia  a  trend 
to  view  BEGGARS  as  incapable  and  un¬ 
worthy  antisocial  types  . 


11.  POVERTY,  UNEMPLOYED 
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Poverty  is  the  strongest  single  response 
by  the  American  groups.  It  is  also  a  very 
strong  Korean  response.  Though  both 
culture  groups  emphasise  poverty.  the 
origin  of  this  poverty  is  perceived  some¬ 
what  differently  by  members  of  two  cultures. 
The  U.  S.  responses  focusing  on  employment 
and  work  or  no  work  probably  also  bear 
some  on  this  difference.  Obviously  they 
bear  on  U.  S.  society,  where  a  person's 
economic  status  usually  depends  fund*  men - 
'  illy  on  his  work  and  hid  work  relations. 

In  this  social  milieu,  unemployment  ia  a 
major  source  of  poverty.  Beggars  are 
viewed  as  being  poor  because  they  do  not 
work. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 


PROSPERITY 

.d  a 


1.  DEVELOPMENT.  ADVANCEMENT 

(US.  6%.  K  31%) 


U.S.  GROl  PS 

The  U.  S.  meaning  of  PROSPERITY 
is  synonymous  with  MONEY,  WEALTH; 
furthermore,  it  involves  GOOD  TIMES, 
GOOD  LIFE,  COMFORT,  and  luxury  for 
the  individual.  Consequently,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  a  state  of  affairs  that  is 
GOOD  and  brings  happiness.  In  terms 
of  specific  items,  PROSPERITY  suggests 
obviour'y  that  the  person  has  HOUSE. 
FOOD,  and  CLOTHING  in  addition  to 
luxuries.  It  is  primari-y  an  economic 
issue  and  has  practically  no  collective 
connotation;  it  concerns  the  individual 
person,  although  the  United  States 
is  considered  a  strong  representative 
of  PROSPERITY. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Koreans  are  more  preoccupied 
with  how  PROSPERITY  may  be  achieved, 
than  with  what  PROSPERITY  actually 
involves.  For  Koreans,  it  is  largely  a 
matter  of  DEVELOPMENT,  ADVANCEMENT, 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort.  These 
processes  involve  primarily  NATION, 
SOCIETY,  and  the  Korean  race.  It  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  representing  fundamentally 
an  economic  issue,  and  economic  state  of 
affairs.  For  the  individual,  it  may  mean 
primarily  the  HOUSE  and  saving.  It  is 
considered  as  a  GOOD  situatior  character¬ 
ized  by  an  abundance  of  MONEY,  WEALTH. 
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PROSPERITY 

d  si 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Scorn 
U  S.  Korean 


1.  DEVELOPMENT,  ADVANCEMENT.  This  largest  Korean  component 
reflects  concerns  with  ways  and  methods  related  to  the  achievement  of 
PROSPERITY. 

2.  NATION,  SOCIETY.  This  second  largest  Korean  component  focuses 
on  large  collectives,  particularly  on  the  nation.  The  weight  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  suggest  that  for  the  Koreans  PROSPERITY  is  primarily  a 
collective,  national  problem. 

3.  ECONOMY.  Both  U.S.  and  Korean  groups  show  a  similar  recog¬ 
nition  that  PROSPERITY  is  to  a  large  extent  an  economic  issue. 

4.  COOPERATION  AND  HELP.  The  Koreans  emphasize  more  the 
idea  of  cooperation,  the  proper  spirit,  while  comparable  U.S.  responses 
stress  ft'"  "  •»  of  help. 

6.  HOUSL  FOOD,  CLOTHING.  This  component  includes  concrete 
items,  artlcu.*  relevant  to  and  useful  for  the  well-being  of  the 
individual. 

7.  GOOD,  HAPPINESS.  This  component  is  substantially  stronger  for 
the  Americans  than  for  the  Koreans.  It  reflects  a  strong  positive 
connotation  expressing  that  PROSPERITY  is  a  highly  desirable  and 
happy  state  of  affairs. 

8.  GOOD  TIMES,  LIFE,  COMFORT.  Practically  a  purely  U.  S. 
component  of  considerable  strength,  it  conveys  that  PROSPERITY 
implies  for  the  U.  S.  groups  a  comfortable,  easy,  life. 

9.  MONEY,  WEALTH,  This  strongest  U.  S.  component  scores  about 
five  times  higher  for  Americans  than  Koreans.  It  exp? -esses  that 
PROSPERITY  means  first  of  all  money  and  wealth. 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(US  '  48%,  K.  57%) 
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Worker 

(US.  26%,  K  20%) 
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236 

Farmer 

(U.S.  26%.  K  24%) 
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Total 

1516 

1210 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
PROSPERITY:  ®|  (Tonyong) 


1.  DEVELOPMENT.  ADVANCEMENT 
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This  component  is  especially  strong 
for  the  Koreans.  The  central  idea  is  that 
of  development.  As  a  partial  synonym, 
advancement  scores  as  the  second  highest 
response.  While  the  U.  S.  responses 
focus  on  gain  and  getting  ahead — that  is, 
largely  on  processes  involving  the  efforts 
of  an  individual — the  Korean  focus  on 
development  clearly  refers  to  processes 
that  do  not  focus  on  the  single  person,  but 
proceed  at  a  large  scale  (see  component  2). 
These  processes  are  relevant  as  .neans 
of  approaching  or  promoting  prosperity. 
Undoubtedly,  most  of  the  Korean  responses 
have  relevance  in  a  situation  where 
prosperity  is  not  yet  achieved,  but  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  desirable  goal. 


2.  NATION,  SOCiETY 
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the  specific  references  to  Korea,  have  a 
distinctly  natic.  tali  Stic  undertone,  suggesting 
that  PROSPERITY  is  conoe'  A  largely 
as  a  collective  and  natipnal  issue.  This 
interpretation  is  substantially  supported  by 
similar  trends  observed  in  the  context  of 
such  related  themes  as  PROGRESS  and 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  Communi¬ 
cation  Lexicon,  1971b).  The  emphasis  on 
nation  and  society  reflects  a  ccllectivistic 
nationalistic  orientation  which  i»  one  aspect 
of  the  philosophy  that,  achiev’ag  prosperity 
or  progress  depends  not  on  he  efforts  of  the 
single  person,  but  on  the  eutire  national 
or  social  collective. 


6.  HOUc^, 

FOOD,  CLOTHING 
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This  is  the  only  component  that  involves 
concrete  items  of  personal,  individual 
relevance,  and  Koreans  and  Americans 
score  about  equally.  The  largest  single 
item  is  home,  house,  which  appears  to  be 
indicative  of  individual  prosperity,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Korea.  Other 
items  such  as  food  and  clothing  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  by  the  Americans.  For  the 
Koreans  savings  is  a  fairly  sizable  response; 
savings  is  almost  inconceivable  for  average 
citizens  in  Korea  (Lee  Chang-yol,1965). 


References  in  this  second  largest 
Korean  component  involve  large  social 
or  political  units,  especially  nation  and 
society.  The  largest  Korean  response  , 
nation,  together  with  smaller  responses  such 
as  fatherland,  race,  patriotism,  as  well  as 
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7.  GOOD,  HAPPINESS 
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Apparently  they  do  not  feel  it  is  realistic 
to  consider  all  these  details  in  regard  to 
a  state  of  affairs  that  is  beyond  their  imme¬ 
diate  reach.  To  put  it  slightly  differently, 
the  Koreans  do  not  mention  these  details  be¬ 
cause  for  them  PROSPERITY  represents  a 
distant  aim;  they  are  more  preoccupied  with 
how  these  aims  and  goals  can  be  achieved 
than  with  precisely  what  they  involve. 


9.  MONEY,  WEALTH 


This  component  expresses  that 
PROSPERITY  is  fundamentally  good  and 
is  a  matter  of  happiness,  success.  These 
responses  are  generally  many  times 
stronger  for  Americans  than  by  Koreans. 

(see  Component  6,  GOOD  TIMES,  COMFORT). 
The  Korean  responses  as  well  as  some  of 
the  responses  in  Component  4  (cooperation 
and  help)  and  Component  1  (effort)  seem  to 
stress  the  means  toward  achieving 
PROSPERITY.  The  Korean  responses 
unity  and  strength  probably  refer  to  the 
country  as  n  whole. 


8.  GOOD  TIMES,  COMFORT 


JJ.S,  Croupe 

Koraan  Croupe 

Total* 

Raaponaaa 

comfort,  aa.  -a 

S  W  F 

29  -  - 

5^ 

UST 

29 

IT. 

good  twnaa 

38 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

SO 

- 

Hixuvy.  -«oui 

9 

7 

8 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

•acurity 

19 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

9 

_ 

haafth 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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21 

- 

PtontY 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

abundance 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

•njov,  -rntm.  -abto 
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12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

- 

17 

£ 

TS 

is 

— 

~vj 

— 

£ 

17 

(pmant) 

(S3) 

181 

(8) 

- 

(100) 

- 

(18) 

id 

*ot*Mr  ul  -aa.  wv  living,  good  .aallMng. 

•tWwtlofl,  fit,  boom 

Except  for  the  responte  to  do  well, 
all  other  responses  come  from  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  largest  responses  are  good  times, 
comfort,  luxury,  health,  abundance,  security. 
plenty.  These  responses  apparently  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  affluence  in  a  situation 
where  affluence  and  prosperity  are  not  only 
a  matter  of  dreams  but  largely  a  matter  of 
reality.  Many  of  these  details  involving 
the  good  life  of  the  individual  do  not  even 
occur  to  Koreans  in  the  context  of  PROSPERITY . 


m*23?  ofn. 

102  53  46  23  11  -  201  34 

40  34  46  -  -  -  119 

47  30  36  38  -  18  166  66 

_=_  Jfi  _i5  .=- 

239  132  129  61  11  18  600  90 

148)  (26)  (26)  (68)  (12)  (20)  (33)  (8) 

This  strongest  U.  S  component  expresses 
the  idea  that  PROSPERITY  is  fundamentally 
synonymous  with  money,  richness.  Sizable, 
but  still  many  times  weaker,  the  Korean 
reaction  conveys  that  Koreans  recognize  the 
close  synonymity  between  PROSPERITY  and 
wealth,  but  they  do  not  place  special 
emphasis  on  it,  probably  because  to  the 
population  at  large  the  synonymity  has  little 
subjective  relevance,  or  because  they  are 
preoccupied  with  the  means  to  attain  it. 


Rapona 

rfcfi, -at, -naaa 
«a«Wi,  -v 
oaM  off 

(parent) 
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CIFNERAL  FINDINGS  FOR  THE  DOMAIN* 


The  most  central  theme  of  this  domain  is  naturally  money.  It  receives  enual 
attention  from  Koreans  (2,  POO)  end  Americans  (2,  600).  The  impression  that  money  is 
cf  equal  relevance  in  both  cultures  quickly  disappears,  however,  if  we  take  a  closer 
look.  There  are  a  variety  of  related  areas  involving  the  use,  manipulation,  and  earning 
of  money  which  consistently  emerge  as  being  much  more  Important  for  Americans  than 
for  Koreans. 

First  of  all,  Americans  use  a  broad  variety  of  synonyms  and  slang  expressions 
for  money  —  green,  lettuce,  cash,  dollar,  accumulating  several  hundreds  of  additional 
scores.  Second,  Americans  express  Interest  in  a  broad  variety  of  money  substitutes  and 
financial  transactions:  check,  bill,  balance.  Especially  strong  is  the  American  interest 
in  the  diverse  utilization  of  money,  such  as  make,  buy,  save,  spend,  loan  and  borrow, 
compared  to  a  distinctly  lower  Korean  interest  (U.  S.  1, 100,  Korean  500).  The  weight  and 
the  diversity  of  monetary  themes,  suggest  that  the  overriding  consideration  by  Am  ericans 
is  financial  —  money,  its  earning  and  use. 

The  most  popular  related  theme  for  the  Koreans  is  income,  which  is  a  source  of 
personal  economic  existence,  but  does  not  convey  the  same  idea  of  dealings,  manipula¬ 
tions  with  money  as  do  some  of  the  U.  S.  reactions. 

This  somewhat  logically  explains  the  importance  Americans  give  to  work,  job, 
employment,  as  the  source  of  money-making  and  personal  economic  activities.  The 
Americans  score  on  these  issues  close  to  1500,  while  the  Koreans  score  does  not  reach 
200.  *  This  observation  suggests  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  American  and 
Korean  conceptualization  of  economic  problems.  The  Americans  see  employment  and 
work  as  an  open  avenue  for  individual  participation  in  *he  economic  process;  for  the 
Koreans  this  channel  for  Individual  participation  is  less  open  or  less  apparent.  This  in 
turn  suggests  that  for  Koreans  active  participation  p’-esents  h  personally  less  relevant 
alternative,  thus  economy  becomes  for  them  a  iess  direct,  less  concrete,  less  natural 
way  of  life.  There  arc  several  observations  which  support  such  a  conclusion. 

Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  their  own  job  or  business,  Koreans  are  more 
predisposed  to  conceive  this  domain  in  terms  of  such  higher  abstractions  as  trade, 
commerce,  economy  (Korean  1,000).  The  Americans  give  little  attention  to  these  more 
abstract  categories  (U.  S.  250). 

A  somewhat  related  trend  is  that  in  the  Koreans'  conceptualization  of  this  domain, 
industry,  production,  and  factories  play  much  more  salient  roles  than  In  the  American. 
This  goes  again  at  the  expense  of  the  absolute  primacy  of  financial  considerations  as 
characteristics  of  the  Americans.  Also,  it  shows  that  instead  of  approaching  the  problem 
of  economy  at  the  level  of  personal  involvement  (job,  employment),  Koreans  are  inclined 
to  think  again  in  terms  of  less  personal,  higher  order  categories.  Industry,  production, 
and  factories  score  close  to  700  for  Koreans  and  200  for  Americans.  One  possible  reason 
is  probably  that  Koreans  are  Impressed  and  intrigued  by  the  products  and  achievements 
of  the  industrially  highly  developed  countries,  something  the  citizens  of  these  industrial 
societies  take  generally  for  granted.  Another  reason  is  related  to  the  previous  observation 


"The  numbers  in  brackets  represent  the  scores  accumulated  by  the  particular  responses 
across  the  eight  stimulus  themes  included  in  this  chapter  and  the  following  additional  eight 
related  themes;  CAPITALISM,  COMPETITION.  THE  POOR.  THE  RICH,  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  PROGRESS,  NATIONAL  INTEREST,  and  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 

The  procedure  by  which  score  values  are  obtained  is  elaborated  in  detail  in  Appendix  C. 
The  score  totals  presented  in  this  summary  provide  empirically  founded  indicators  on 
the  relationship  and  cultural  Importance  of  certain  response  themes  as  observed  across 
the  themes  used  in  the  representation  of  this  domain. 
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that,  unlike  Americans,  Koreans  do  not  have  so  much  their  own  personal  economy  and 
finances  in  mind  but  perceive  economic  problems  at  a  higher  social,  national  level. 

Some  supporting  evidence  for  such  conclusions  is  the  attention  given  by  Koreans  to 
society  and  nation,  or  wl  at  we  may  call  large  collectives.  The  total  score  for  Koreans  is 
c  ose  to  1,  000  while  the  U.  S,  score  is  about  50.  These  conclusions  are  further  rein- 
fc  ced  by  the  fact  that  compared  to  the  Americans,  the  Koreans  make  few  references  to 
ir  iividuals  — people,  man(Korean  200,  U.S.  900). 

Consistent  with  this  major  cultural  trend,  Koreans  indicate  that  one  of  the  most 
salient  concerns  in  connection  with  economy  is  its  development.  Three  close  synonyms  — 
development,  constr-  rtion,  advance,  lent,  —  score  close  to  1,990  by  Koreans,  only  ?90 
bv  Americans.  The  development  of  economy  is  naturally  not  a  personal  business,  but 
a  concern  of  the  entire  nation.  In  this  perspective,  it  is  understandable  that  to  the  average 
Korean,  economy  means  less  his  own  personal  state  of  affairs,  but  more  a  large  scale 
enterprise  about  which  he  can  do  little,  but  on  which  his  existence  depends.  In  this 
perspective  economy  -’'csents  itself  not  as  something  given  and  stable,  but  as  a  goal,  a 
process  with  uncertain  outcome.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  for  such  sizable 
Korean  reactions  as  struggle,  life,  survive,  success,  failure,  unhappy,  endeavor,  effort 
•Korean  2,000,  U.  S.  150).  Although  there  is  also  a  group  of  U.  S.  reactions  reflecting 
uncertainty — safe  and  security  (U.  S.  450,  Korean  ICO) — they  do  not  convey  the  idea  of 
an  existential  struggle. 

Instead,  as  a  general  trend  the  Americans  readily  use  evaluative  terms  good 
(700)  and  bad  (100)  whereby  the  positive  evaluation  outweighs  the  negative.  The  Koreans 
art-  less  liberal  in  the  use  of  these  terms (40-30),  and  the  positive  evaluations  are  less. 
However,  two  Korean  reactions,  sympathy  and  pity  (67),  express  feelings  mediated 
by  such  stimulus  themes  as  UNEMPLOYMENT,  THE  POOR,  BEGGAR,  which  constitute 
In  Korean  perspectives  especially  large  scale  social  problems. 

There  is  some  ambiguity  about  the  very  sizable  U.  S.  response  poor  (1100),  which 
is  twice  as  large  as  the  Korean  (500).  One  source  of  the  ambiguity  is  that  poor  is  used' 
in  the  U.  S.  context  to  describe  economic  conditions  as  well  as  low  quality. 

it  may  be  concluded  briefly  that  parallel  to  certain  similarities,  like  the  central 
Importance  of  money,  the  U.S.  and  Korean  groups  show  also  some  interesting  differences 
in  the  general  conceptualization  of  this  domain.  Financial  considerations  are  more 
dominant  and  pervasive  for  Americans,  who  consider  these  problems  primarily  at  a 
subjective  personal  level,  buying,  spending,  saving.  The  major  basis  of  this  activity  is 
the  work,  employment.  The  main  actors  are  people,  poor  and  rich.  In  global  evaluation 
things  are  generally  good. 

By  Koreans,  parallel  to  money  and  finances,  distinct  attention  is  paid  to  such 
broader  issues  as  economy,  trade,  and  commerce.  Furthermore,  industry'  and  industrial 
productions  receive  emphatic  attention.  Development  is  a  major  concern  which  is  par¬ 
tially  responsible  for  the  Koreans'  conceptualization  of  economic  problems  at  a  national, 
societal  level  more  than  at  the  level  of  persona!  business.  For  them  economic  problems 
represent  a  part  of  an  existential  struggle  with  questionable  outcome  on  which  they 
personally  depend  but  or  which  they  have  little  personal  influence. 
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CHAPTER  6 


Domain:  "INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS" 


INTRODUCTION 

A  thorough  understanding  of  any  group  of  people  must  include  an  understanding  of 
their  relationships  with  other  groups.  This  applies  also  to  countries  and  nations.  The 
identify  or  self-image  a  nation  develops  largely  depends  on  its  relationship  to  other 
nations:  neighbors,  allies,  enemies.  Whether  a  nation  will  develop  a  self-image  of 
strength  or  weakness,  self-confidence  or  uncertainty,  optimism  or  skepticism  about  its 
future  depends  very  much  of  the  nature  of  its  interactions,  relationships,  and  identifica¬ 
tion  with  other  nations.  That  these  relationships  will  influence  communications  with 
individuals  and  nations  hardly  needs  documentation.  In  the  preceding  volume,  American 
and  Korean  self-images  were  exploded  In  their  own  terms  to  see  how  Americans  and 
Koreans  perceive  their  own  countries  and  their  own  people. 

The  data  of  the  preceding  volume  have  indicated  the  importance  assignee  to  third 
countries  like  Soviet  Urion  and  Japan,  both  by  Americans  and  Koreans.  In  the  conceptual¬ 
ization  of  the  world  problems  (communism,  revolution,  progress),  in  the  identification 
of  national  objectives  (national  interests),  and  even  in  the  inter-relationship  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States,  the  perception  and  evaluation  of  these  third  countries  are  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  One  could  easily  conclude  that  a  future  change  in  international 
relations  may  actually  be  a  function  of  the  changes  in  the  perception  of  these  "third 
countries,  '  their  role  and  intent. 

A  second  important  variable  to  be  studied  in  this  domain  is  Korean  and  American 
perception  trf  certain  action  programs  and  political  events.  The  conceptualization  of  some 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  international  relations  --alliance,  cooperation— have  shown 
considerable  differences  between  Americans  and  Koreans.  Furthermore,  they  have 
suggested  that  from  the  angle  of  mutual  understanding,  a  comparative  analysis  of  some 
of  the  key  concepts  Is  desirable,  focusing  on  labels  of  contemporary  U.  S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East. 

Accordingly,  two  types  of  questions  appeared  especially  intriguing.  Wha  is  the 
image  of  such  third  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  for  Americans  and  Koreans 
and  do  these  images  influence  U.  S.  -Korean  relations  and  cooperation?  Second,  what  is 
the  U.  S.  and  Korean  understanding  and  some  of  the  contemporary  political  concepts  which 
have  shaped  or  are  likely  to  shape  U,  S.  foreign  policy? 

THEMES 

The  following  themes  were  analyzed:  JAPAN.  JAPANESE.  MANILA  CONFERENCE,  ASP  AC, 
SOUTH  VIETNAM.  VIET  CONG,  SOVIET  UNION,  RED  CHINA,  U.  S.  AID.  AID  REDUCTION, 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE,  and  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

JAPAN 

S)  4- 


1  GEOGRAPHY,  LAND,  LOCATIONS 

.  (US  20%,  K  27%) 


10.  WAR,  MILITARY 

(US.  16%.  K  1?%) 


2.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

(US:  2%.  K  19%) 


9.  INDUSTRY,  PRODUCTS 
(US:  14%.  K  2%) 


8.  COUNTRY,  NATION 
(US.  13%.  K:  4%) 

\  \  \ 

7.  SYMBOLIC  AND  CULTURAL 
REFERENCES 
(US.  10%  K  2%) 


JAPANESE  RULE 

(US  0%.  K  10%) 


DEVELOPMENT 

(US:  1%,  K.  10%) 


5.  MISCELLANEOUS 
(US:  1%.  K  4%) 


6.  CHARACTERISTICS:  PHYSICAL. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
(US  9%.  K:  7%) 


TOTAL  SCORES 
U  S. »  2235 
Korean  » 1677 

C]  U.S.  Group 
El  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  U.  S.  image  of  JAPAN  is  that  of  a 
COUNTRY  that  is  important  to  us  in  many 
ways.  In  respect  to  its  GEOGRAPHY,  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  land  in  Asia  is  especially 
salient.  The  past  is  overshadowed  by  the 
World  War  II  experiences  and  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  The  present  is  influenced  by 
the  abundance  of  cheap  and  competitive 
INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS.  These  come 
from  PEOPLE  who  are  small  in  size,  who 
were  enemies  in  the  WAR,  who  are  allies 
in  contemporary  INTERNATIONAL  RELA¬ 
TIONS,  and  important  potential  competitors 
in  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION.  There  arc 
numerous  items  symbolic  of  the  culture, 
ranging  from  rice  to  Geisha. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  image  of  JAPAN  has  strong 
emotional  roots  in  the  past,  more  specific¬ 
ally  in  WAR  and  MILITARY  occupation. 

This  emotionality  is  also  influenced  by  con¬ 
temporary  GEOGRAPHIC  factors  such  as 
proximity  and  by  a  highly  productive  and 
competitive  ECONOMY.  This  amounts  to 
a  delicate  situation  In  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS  in  which  neutrality  outweighs 
friendship.  Memories  of  JAPANESE  RULE 
during  the  occupation  may  have  faded  but 
are  still  operative.  The  Normalization 
Treaty  has  not  eliminated  Korean  suspicions 
about  Japanese  intenMons  to  dominate. 
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Group 


JAPAN 

s)  4 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  GEOGRAPHY:  LAND,  LOCATIONS.  This  is  the  largest 
•  wmpenent  for  both  Americana  and  Koreans,  with  especially 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  capital,  on  the  island,  and  on  famous  cities. 

2.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  This  component  Is  especially 
strong  for  the  Korean  groups,  it  apparently  reflects  on  their 
interest  in  the  development  of  Korean-Japanese  relations. 

3.  JAPANESE  RULE.  A  purely  Korean  component,  it 
recalls  past  events  related  to  colonial  oppression  and  its 
termination. 

4.  ECONOMY,  DEVELOPMENT.  For  the  Koreans, 
the  importance  of  the  Japanese  economy  and  exports 
emerge  as  distinctly  Important. 

6.  CHARACTERISTICS:  PHYSICAL,  PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Americana,  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Japanese  apparently  have  greater  salience,  while 
the  Koreans  are  more  concerned  with  Japanese  attitudes 
and  intentions. 

7.  SYMBOLIC  AND  CULTURAL  REFERENCES.  Considerable 
U.  S.  attention  is  paid  to  people  and  Items  like  Geisha  and  tea, 
which  apparently  have  acquired  symbolic  value. 

8.  COUNTRY,  NATION.  An  especially  strong  U.  S. 
component,  it  suggests  that  JAPAN  is  viewed  as  an 
important  country. 

9.  INDUSTRY,  PRODUCTS.  In  the  U.  S.  image  of  JAPAN, 
industrial  products  like  radio,  toys,  and  cameras  play  sm 
especially  important  role. 


There  are  many  and  diverse  wars 
the  Americans  recall  World  War  II 


10.  WAR,  MI  '.IT ARY. 
referred  to  by  Koreans 
and  the  atomic  bomb. 


11.  PEOPLE.  Americans  refer  heavily  to  people  in  general 
and  to  woman  in  particular.  This  is  an  apparent  reflection  on 
the  specific  attention  paid  to  Japanese  women  (see  Geisha 
in  Component  7). 


Group  Score* 
U.S.  Ko rtan 


Student 

285 

195 

Worker 

79 

142 

Fermer 

B2 

119 

Total 

456 

456 

Student 

44 

132 

Worker 

e 

92 

Far  mar 

87 

Total 

52 

311 

Student 

90 

Worker 

- 

19 

Farmer 

- 

67 

Total 

176 

Student 

20 

75 

Worker 

- 

42 

Farmer 

- 

51 

Total 

AW 

168 

Student 

99 

48 

Worker 

46 

18 

Farmer 

48 

46 

Total 

193 

1 12 

Student 

76 

36 

Worker 

92 

- 

Far  mar 

46 

.. 

Total 

214 

35 

Student 

120 

10 

Worker 

69 

n 

Farmer 

100 

Tote* 

289 

71 

Student 

144 

24 

Worker 

106 

10 

Farmer 

54 

7 

Total 

304 

41 

Student 

169 

IIS 

Worker 

61 

61 

F  aimer 

133 

16 

Total 

363 

195 

Student 

72 

18 

Worker 

113 

23 

Farmer 

140 

- 

Total 

325 

41 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


StiKtott 

(US.:  46%  46%) 

1029 

763 

Worker 

(U.S..  26%  K.:  26%) 

587 

478 

Ftrnm 

(U  S.:  27%,  K.:  26%) 

619 

436 

Tout 

7235 

1677 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
JAPAN:  2)  l-  Olpon) 


2.  INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 

U.S.  Groups 

s — wr~r 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5 

Yi 

r 

H3T 

K. 

foreign 

12  - 

- 

- 

- 

12 

12 

12 

agreement 

- 

- 

8 

9 

- 

- 

17 

Sato 

-  - 

- 

11 

_ 

7 

18 

conference 

- 

- 

26 

- 

9 

_ 

35 

neighbor 

- 

- 

24 

12 

7 

- 

43 

neutral  -ity 
ally,  frfend.  -ly. 

** 

18 

41 

27 

- 

80 

nation 

32  8 

- 

- 

11 

6 

«0 

17 

resident  in  Japan 

~  - 

- 

12 

19 

19 

- 

b.1 

Other* 

— 

33 

„ 

_ 

33 

4<  T 

1” 

1~32 

“87 

“52 

311 

(percent) 

(86)  (IS) 

- 

(42) 

(30) 

(28) 

(2) 

1191 

•other  Korean  *  diplomacy.  diplomatic,  treaty,  policy, 
repatriation 

This  component  is  especially  strong  for  the 
Korean  groups.  A  group  of  sizable  respon¬ 
ses  (conference,  agreement)  refers  to  the 
recent  Japan-Korea  Normalization  Talks. 
(On  June  22,  1965,  the  treaty  for  normali¬ 
zation  of  relations  was  signed.)  The  main 
topics  of  these  negotiations  also  emerge  as 
sizable  responses:  resident  in  Japan  and 
repatriation,  probably  because  they  have  be¬ 
come  timely  and  sensitive  political  issues. 
The  reaction  neighbor  and  neutrality  tell 
us  something  about  the  nature  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Korean-Japaneee  relations.  Japan  is 
obviously  important  for  Korea  both  for  its 
proximity  and  strength.  The  response 
neighbor  reflects  geographically  proximity. 

The  Koreans  seem  to  consider  JAPAN 
more  as  a  neutral  nation  than  a  friendly 
nation.  The  weight  placed  on  neutrality 
compared  to  that  placed  on  friendship  is 
probably  a  result  of  numerous  historical 
factors:  Japan's  reluctance  to  help  South 
Korea  in  the  Korean  Wai,  Japan's  disregard 
of  the  South  Korean  government's  proposal 
for  the  repatriation  of  Korean  residents, 
and  the  anti-Japanese  campaign  under  Rhee 
(Lee  Hahn-been,  1968).  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
sons,  it  is  interesting  that  Koreans  strongly 
identify  JAPAN  with  the  idea  of  neutrality. 
The  response  also  tends  to  support  observa¬ 
tions  by  Ray  (1965)  and  Lee  Young  Ho  (1972) 
that  the  Koreans  generally  distrust  Japan. 


Most  of  the  Korean  references  to  the  nor¬ 
malization  talks  between  the  two  nations 
were  from  the  student  group,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  students  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  groups  demonstrating  strongly 
against  the  talks  on  tbe  eve  of  the  treaty 
signing. 


3.  JAPANESE  RULE 
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Korean  Groups 
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This  is  obviously  a  purely  Korean  component, 
in  which  the  image  of  JAPAN  is  clearly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  past.  The  responses  here 
center  around  two  main  experiences :  (1) 
Japanese  colonialism  (colony.  ?S  years)  and 
(2)  the  Korean  struggle  for  independence 
(Liberation  Day  and  March  1  Independence). 
Ito  Hirobumi  is  known  to  be  the  leader  vd» 
masterminded  the  Japanese  colonializatico 
of  Korea.  He  became  the  first  governor- 
general  (resident)  but  was  later  assassinated 
by  a  Korean.  'There  is  tbe  bitter  memory 
of  36  years  of  Imperial  rule,"  says  Ray 
(1965,  p.  12). 


4.  ECONOMY,  DEVELOPMENT 


U  S,  Grotta  Korean  Group*  Totth 


Response* 
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2other  i)S.  -  wwtemized 
Korean  •  export 


This  is  another  strong  category  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Korean  groups.  For  tbe 
most  part,  the  emphasis  seems  to  stem  from 
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the  fact  Uiat  the  recent  economic  rotations 
between  two  nations  hare  progressed  at  a 
rapid  pace.  For  instance ,  the  two  groups  of 
responses,  economic  development ,  develop¬ 
ment.  economic,  and  export,  and  advanced. 
wealth,  and  rich  ,  are  unmistakably  econo-  <c 
terms.  The  implication  is  that  the  Kor-rsm? 
see  JAPAN  as  an  advanced  and  rich  ^ai.<-n, 
and  that,  fur'Kirmore,  the  eoono r.ic  dev*’  -,  - 
ment  of  Korvi  la  inevitably  tied  with  the.  el 
Japan.  For  instance,  t'je  value  o * 
exports  to  -  «itk  Korea  in  1965  was  4245 
million  and  $b30  million  in  1968  (Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  t0«*,  p.  E-12).  As  Choi  Ho-chln 
(1962)  points  cut,  the  relationship  is  one¬ 
sided:  only  Korea  depends  on  Japan,  b*»i  net 
Japan  on  Koiec. 


6.  CHARACTERISTICS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 

US.g»V«y 
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-o*«or  US  lar*,. 


PHYSICAL, 
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- 
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31 

21 

_ 
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37 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

17 

- 

It 
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_ 
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18 

9 

9 

- 

18 

— 
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(41) 
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The  American  responses  focus  on  physical 
characteriaiUT,  such  as:  small.  Oriental. 
slant  eyes,  and  the  like.  These  character¬ 
istics  are  in  fact  common  to  most  Oriental 
people  and  used  with  regard  to  other  nation¬ 
als  in  Asia  (Koreans,  Vietnamese  and 
Chinese).  The  other  physical  responses 
are  beauty  and  pretty. 

The  Korean  r~^P»  seem  to  describe  Jap¬ 
anese  character  in  such  terms  as:  cunning, 
strong,  and  ’Voenom"  (dwarfish  Japanese— 
a  negative  nickname).  This  has  apparently 
arisen  because  of  thrlr  traditionally  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  the  Japanese— an  atti¬ 
tude  embracing  hostility  and  apprehension 
(McCune,  1966;  Hong  I-eop,  1962;  Ray, 
1965).  Bd  it  ia,  at  the  same  t*-  »,  notice¬ 
able  that  the  intensity  of  the  re  .tonnes  is 
remarkably  light  compared  to  te  positive 
responses  in  Components  2  aui  1. 


9.  INDUSTRY,  PRODUCTS 
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The  familiarity  of  the  Americans  with  Jap¬ 
anese  products  is  markedly  shown  in  the 
American  responses.  Their  strongest  res¬ 
ponses  were  made  in  Japan,  radio,  cheaper, 
toys,  and  camera.  Japan  appears  symbolic 
of  consumer  products  that  almost  swamped 
the  U.  S.  market  because  of  cheaper  prices 
(Reischauer,  I960).  As  one  of  the  world's 
leading  industrial  powers,  J  1*  ■  *  receives 
strong  recognition  from  3»2.  groups. 

In  contrast,  the  Korean;  appea~  less  familiar 
with  these  consumer  products.  This  may 
stem  bom  the  fact  that  the  inflow  of  Japan¬ 
ese  influence,  either  political  or  economic, 
was  severely  barred  until  the  Normalization 
Treaty  was  signed  in  T'65. 


11.  PEOPLE 

b-p— 


,  top**  2*  99  51  - 
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This  is  a  strong  component  for  the  American 
groups.  The  people  of  JAPAN,  as  such, 
draw  many  references,  but  the  specific  ref¬ 
erence  to  girt  or  Geisha  is  conspicuously 
strong  (no  specific  ic'erenoe  to  men  is  made). 
Their  responses,  crowded  and  overpopulation 
are  also  concerned  with  the  population  ex¬ 
plosion.  All  these  American  responses  seem 
somehow  consistent  in  stressing  people  in 
association  with  a  nation.  Thi«  could  be  a 
simple  expression  of  bow  essential  people 
are  in  the  make-up  of  a  nation,  or  in  this 
caw  it  may  be  an  awareness  of  a  distinc¬ 
tive  different  race  (Oriental). 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

JAPANESE 

S44J 


1.  PEOPLE 

(US.  24V  tc.  6%) 


1.  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL 
ATTRIBUTES 


10.  HISTORIC.  SYMBOLIC 
REFERENCES 
(US:  17%.  K  8%l 


9.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
(US  16%.  K  10%) 


\ 

2.  JAPANESE  RULE 

(US  0%.  K:  12%) 


8.  WAR.  MILITARY 
(US  13%.  K.  7%) 

\  \  \ 

7.  COUNTRY.  NATION  INHABITANTS 

(US.  10%.  K  4%) 


m\\  \ 

3  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
(US  0%,  K:  9%) 

III 

4.  MISCELLANEOUS 
(US:  4%.  K  6%) 

/  /  / 

GEOGRAPHIC  REFERENCES 

(US:  7%.  K  6%) 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS 

(US:  7%.  K  5%) 


TOTAL  SCORES 
U  S.  -  2285 
Korean  *  1224 

□  U.S.  Group 
£3  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 

In  the  American  image  of  the  JAPANESE. 
PEOPLE  in  general  represent  the  strongest 
component,  a  nr1  special  attention  is  given  to 
Japanese  women,  girls,  and  Geishas.  In 
terms  of  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS, 
these  people  are  described  as  small  in  size 
wit  i  slanted  eyes,  fitting  into  the  Oriental 
stereotype.  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  AT¬ 
TRIBUTES  receive  little  attention  from  the 
American  g-oups.  However,  COUNTRY, 
NATION  attracts  considerable  attention. 

One  res  son  for  this  may  be  identified  in 
WAR,  MILITARY  experiences,  specifically 
those  derived  from  v/orld  War  11.  In  moie 
contemporary  terms,  Japanese  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS  and  their  achievements  in  eco¬ 
nomic  DEVELOPMENT  attract  attention. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

In  the  Korean  image  of  the  JAPANESE. 
SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  ap¬ 
parently  play  a  most  important  role.  Some 
of  these  attributes  reflect  feelings  of  ambiv¬ 
alence.  Negative  feelings  are  the  apparent 
consequences  of  the  JAPANESE  RULE  with 
its  bitter  memories.  In  respect  to  PHYSICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS,  the  Koreans  note  the 
small  site  of  the  JAPANESE  but  make  no 
reference  to  slanted  eyes. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  with 
Japan  emerge  as  mportant,  partially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proximity  of  that  country. 

Japan  is  recognized  as  a  highly  developed, 
Industrial  nation. 
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JAPANESE 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 

1.  SOC’  ,L  AND  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES.  This  component 
is  the  strongest  fov  the  Koreans.  It  contains  a  mixture  of 
positive  and  negative  characteristics. 

2.  JAPANESE  RULE.  The  Koreans'  ’■^actions 
refer  to  events  and  consequences  of  the  Japanese 
colonial  rule  of  Korea. 

3.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  This  is  mostly  a 
Korean  component.  Neighborhood  and  alliance  are 
apparently  the  key  considerations. 

5.  GEOGRAPHIC  REFERENCES.  The  identification 
of  JAPANESE  with  Asia  and  Orient  is  especially  strong 
by  the  Americans. 

6.  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS,  DEVELOPMENT.  There 
is  strong  U.S.  emphasis  on  specific  Japanese  products. 

The  K  -reans  are  apparently  impressed  by  the  high  level 


of  economic  development. 


7.  COUNTRY,  NATION,  INHABITANTS.  The  largest 
U.  S.  rebponse  is  Japan  but  also  China  is  mentioned. 

The  Koreans  refer  to  Korea. 

8.  WAR,  MILITARY.  This  primarily  U.  S.  component 
includes  references  to  World  War  Il-related  military  activities. 
It  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  purely  Korean 
component  JAPANESE  RULE. 

9.  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  There  is  strong 
emphasis  on  small  size,  slant  eves,  and  yellow  skin  color, 
especially  by  the  U.S.  groups. 

10.  HISTORIC,  SYMBOLIC  REFERENCES.  The  U.S. 
reaction  focuses  on  food  items  snd  the  Geishas;  the 
Koreans,  on  clothes  as  characteristic  cultural  themes. 

11.  PEOPLE.  This  is  the  strongest  single  U.S. 
component,  with  special  attention  given  to  Japanese 
women  and  girls. 
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2285 

1224 

INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
JAPANESE:  3  t  4}  (Upor  Shram) 


1.  SOCIAL  AND  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES 
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te  re  sting  that  the  U.  S.  reactions  in  this 
component  are  few  and  they  have  generally 
positive  connotations. 

2.  JAPANESE  RULE 
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This  is  the  largest  Korean  component,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  Koreans  assign  especially 
great  importance  to  those  characteristics 
of  the  JAPANESE  that  affect  interpersonal 
and  international  relations.  These  responses 
may  be  easily  divided  into  four  subgroups: 

(1)  the  reactions  that  reflect  the  intellectual 
capability  of  the  Japanese— clever,  sagacious, 
some  of  which  are  not  purely  positive,  such 
as  smart  aleck  and  cunning:  (2)  the  negative 
reactions  that  describe  the  JAPANESE  as 
bad,  brutal,  savage,  and  greedy;  (3)  the 
positive  reactions  in  which  they  are  praised 
because  of  their  motivation— diligence . 
solidarity,  and  strength;  and  (4)  the  respon¬ 
ses  that  describe  the  JAPANESE  as  kind  and 
courteous.  The  numerous  Korean  responses 
conveying  negative  evaluations  aod  feelings 
are  in  general  agreement  with  the  observa- 
t'  <  of  numerous  authors,  such  as  McCune 
Uv  j)  ,  Hong  1-sop  (1962),  and  Sibnarayan 
Ray  (1964),  which  register  strong  anti- 
Japanese  feelings  in  Korean  public  opinion. 
These  feelings  can  naturally  be  explained  by 
memories  of  the  Japanese  colonial  rule. 
However,  the  existence  of  a  sizable  positive 
reaction  suggests  that  the  original  very  neg¬ 
ative  attitudes  have  been  attenuated  to  a 
certain  degree  and  that  by  now  the  Koreans 
are  increasingly  willing  to  recognize  posi¬ 
tive  Japanese  attributes  as  well.  It  is  in- 


This  is  a  purely  Korean  component,  referring 
to  the  Japanese  colonial  rule  from  1910  to 
194S  (see  McCune,  1966.  pp.  79-9S*.  The 
response  Hideyoshl  (invasicn),  however,  is 
related  to  ibe  Japanese  invasion  of  1592-1598 
(see  Osgood,  1951,  pp.  190-200). 

What  seems  striking  is  ihat  the  score  in  the 
component  is  relatively  small.  This  may  be 
indicative  of  a  diminishing  memory  of  the 
Japanese  rule .  wUch  was  marked  by  con¬ 
siderable  harsnness  (Kublin,  1959,  p.  80). 
There  are  two  responses  that  draw  about  an 
equal  weight  from  all  three  groups:  these 
are  oppression  and  Liberation  Day,  which 
seem  to  characterize  the  rule  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  day  of  liberation  from 
JAPANESE  rule. 

3.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

rfly,  friHitfv  Mtion  13  -  -  9-13  9 

mif*} or,  -hood  -  -  12  12  19  40 

na*rU  -  -  •  7  -  10 

oonfvwioi  .  11 

fMidvnt  in  Jap an. 

-if  ir  41  is  tS 

(parent)  (1001-  -  141)  (17)  (421  (71  (12? 
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This  fairly  sizable  Korean  component  refirT? 
to  the  relationship  between  Japan  and  Korea. 
Neighbor,  neighborhood  is  the  single  most 
frequent  response  that  conveys  the  idea  that 
the  importance  of  this  relationship  •«  appar¬ 
ently  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  responses  conference  am-  entente 
apparently  refer  to  the  concluded  Japan- 
Korean  normalization  talks  ar  J  the  treaty 
that  was  signed  in  1365.  The  response 
resident  in  Japan  is  s  reference  to  the  Ko- 
vcjtix  minority  is  Japan,  which  was  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  at  these  Korean -Japanese 
normalization  talks.  In  reference  to  the 
Korean  residents  in  Japan,  their  ".  .  .  legal 
status  has  been  one  of  the  moat  controversial 
issues  on  the  agenda  of  Korea -Japan  talks" 
('Koreans  in  Japan."  1962,  p.  49). 


6.  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS,  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 
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There  are  numerous  American  responses 
referring  to  products  made  in  Japan,  for 
example,  radio,  toys,  motorcycle,  watch, 
and  camera,  whereas  no  Korean  responses 
referred  to  any  specific  goods.  Although 
the  products  are  well  known  to  the  U  S. 
market,  some  of  them,  such  as  watches 
and  cameras,  have  only  recently  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  Korean  market.  There 
were  serious  restrictions  oa  trade,  due  to 
Rhee'a  anti-Japan  policy  (Lee  Man-gap, 
1963)  and  the  unsettled  ecoromlc  relations 
before  the  Korean -Japanese  Treaty  of  1965. 


While  the  Americans  mention  specific 
products,  the  Korean  groups  confine  their 
responses  to  the  recognition  of  Japan  as 
an  advanced,  industrialized,  and  developed 
nation. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

MANILA  CONFERENCE 

•H  4  *1  J 


U.S.  GROUPS 

In  the  U.  S.  Image  of  the  MANILA 
CONFERENCE,  the  CONFERENCE  is  viewed 
as  an  excellent  opportunity  for  meeting  and 
talking;  furthermore,  sizable  number  of 
respondents  believe  that  these  talks  led  to  a 
substantive  treaty  based  on  common  agree¬ 
ments.  Substantively  this  treaty  deals  with 
the  conduct  of  WAR  in  VIETNAM.  Some 
American  responses  are  nonspecific,  but 
while  there  are  certain  signs  cf  peanimism, 
there  are  even  greater  signs  of  /  opes  for 
PEACE.  Among  the  LEADERS,  President 
Johnson  and  General  Westmoreland  are 
mentioned.  Among  the  NATIONS  mentioned, 
the  host  country,  the  Philippines, has  the 
highest  salience. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  image  of  the  MANILA 
CONFERENCE  i3  focused  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  American.  Especially 
strong 'emphasis  is  placed  on  the  partici¬ 
pating  NATIONS,  especially  on  the  United 
States  and  Korea,  whereby  the  idea  of  co¬ 
operation  among  free,  friendly  nations 
emerges  as  a  central  issue.  Of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  LEADERS,  President  Park 
rent  »ves  the  most  attention,  followed  by 
President  Johnson.  In  agreement  with  the 
Americans,  the  Koreans  mentioned  the 
CONFERENCE  and  TALKS  as  devices 
dealing  substantively  with  WAR  and  VIET¬ 
NAM,  but  (dace  relatively  less  emphasis 
on  this.  The  Koreans  also  make  sizable 
references  to  PEACE  and  freedom. 
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MANILA  CONFERENCE 

_ «H4  H  $ _ 

MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Group 


Group  Scorn 
U  S.  Koreen 


1.  NATIONS,  COUNTRIES.  This  second  largest  Korean 
component  shows  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  participation  of 
free  and  friendly  nations. 

2.  PEACE,  HOPE.  Again,  similar  attention  is  paid  by 
Americans  and  Koreans  to  peace  as  a  hoped-for  product  of 
the  conference. 

3.  LEADERS.  The  weight  of  this  component  for  Americans 
and  Koreans  is  fairly  comparable.  Americans  emphasize  more 
the  role  of  President  Johnson;  Koreans,  the  role  of  President  Park. 

4.  MISCELLANEOUS.  The  group  of  skeptical  responses— 
failure,  ineffective,  waste,  hopeless— by  the  U.  S.  groups 
expresses  attitudes  apparently  not  shared  by  the  Koreans. 

5.  TREATY,  RESOLUTION.  As  this  primarily  U.  S.  component 
shows,  the  image  of  the  conference  is  that  of  a  treaty  founded 

on  common  agreement. 

6.  WAR,  VIETNAM.  Thin  second  largest  U.  S.  component 
deals  apparently  with  the  substance  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
conference:  participation  in  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

7.  CONFERENCE,  TALKS.  This  component  is  the  largest  for 
both  American  and  Korean  groups.  The  responses  elaborate  on 
the  idea  of  conference  by  providing  various  synonyms. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
MANILA  CONFERENCE  “  t  H  ^  ftfanlU  Hoetam) 


1.  NATIONS,  COUNTRIES 
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This  component  is  the  strongest  for  the 
Koreans,  but  is  also  very  sizable  for  the 
Americans.  There  is  substantive  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  culture  groups.  They 
referred  to  the  United  States,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  which  was  the  host  country,  and 
the  United  Nations.  They  made  no  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  participating  nations  such  as : 
Australia,  Nev  Zealand,  and  Thailand.  The 
difference  between  the  two  culture  groups  de¬ 
rives  mainly  from  the  feet  that  Koreans 
mads  more  refers  'oes  to  free  aid  friendly 
nations— not  that  they  mentioned  specific 
countries,  but  the  concept  was  used  in  gen¬ 
eral.  This  observation  suggests  a  greater 
Korean  emphatia  or  the  idea  o';  international 
alliance,  international  cooperation,  among 
those  countries  that  are  neithe  r  Communist 
nor  neutralist,  but  that  take  ar>  active  stance 
in  regard  to  the  defense  s_d  preservation  of 
freedom.  One  of  the  main  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  Conference  was  the  means 
to  carry  out  more  effectively  tie  anti- 
Communiat  war  in  Vietnam.  This  Korean 
emphasis  is  consistent  with  observations 
made  in  the  context  of  such  themes  as 
ALLIANCE  and  SOLIDARITY  (Communica¬ 
tion  Lexicon.  1971b).  Tbn  references  to 
these  generic  themes  have  already  clearly 
indicated  that  the  Koreans  assign  special 
importance  to  participation  and  cooperation 
among  non -Communist  nations.  Western 
and  non- We  stern.  Furthermore,  in  the 
context  of  such  political  concepts  as  COM¬ 
MUNISM  and  DEMOCRACY,  it  was  clearly 
observable  that  the  Koreans'  image  of  the 
world  of  nations  is  characterized  by  a  groat 


deal  of  polarization  along  such  dimensions 
as  Communist  and  anti-Conunumst,  hwe 
versus  totalitarian.  As  Korean  responses 
in  these  other  contexts  dearly  indicate,  the 
Koreans  view  the  world  as  divided  in  tw ' 
major  camps,  characterized  by  irreconci1- 
able  differences  of  interests,  goals,  and 
values.  From  this  Image,  which  war 
certainly  reinforced  by  experiences  of  the 
Korean  war  and  the  strong  political  tension 
between  North  and  South  Korea,  Koreans 
apparently  draw  the  conclusion  that  partici¬ 
pation  and  cooperation  in  the  bloc  of  demo¬ 
cratic  nations  is  an  imperative  which  follows 
from  the  International  situation. 

2.  PEACE.  HOPE 
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This  component  deals  nth  expectations  at¬ 
tached  to  tb~  MANILA  CONFERENCE,  The 
idea  of  peace  is  slightly  more  oaphatic  for 
Americans  (ban  Koreans.  Other  American 
responses  included  hope  and  good.  Korean 
emphasis  is  more  an  the  line  of  freedom  and 
unification.  Some  Koreans  also  mention  the 
idea  of  victory,  a  response  also  given  in 
connection  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM  by  the 
Korean  groups.  A  joint  statement  made  at 
the  CONFERENCE  included  a  <k». .aration  of 
the  objectives  of  freedom,  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  on  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  region. 
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3.  LEADERS 
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The  emphasis  on  leaders  and  participating 
statesmen  is  about  the  same  for  Koreans  and 
Americans.  The  specific  people  mentioned 
are  somewhat  different,  however,  as  both 
groups  tend  to  mention  their  own  national 
leader.  The  American  groups  refer  most 
frequently  to  President  Jumaon  and  General 
Westmoreland;  the  Koreans  mention  Presi¬ 
dent  Park.  The  Koreans  mention  President 
Johnson  a  sizable  number  of  times  but  the 
Americans  do  not  make  any  references  to 
President  Park.  (The  seven-nil  ion  Manila 
Conference  included  the  following  national 
leaders  Australian  Prime  Minister  Holt, 
New  Zealand  Prime  Minister  dolyoake, 

Thai  Prime  Minister  Kittikacfaorn,  Viet¬ 
namese  Head  of  State  Thieu,  President  of 
U.  S.  A.  Johnson,  Korean  President  Park 
and  Philippines  President  Marcos.)  Fur¬ 
thermore,  there  is  a  certain,  not  readily, 
explicable  difference  in  the  preference  of 
Americana  for  General  Ky  and  of  Koreans 
for  President  Tnlcu.  The  asms  pattern  can 
be  observed  in  the  context  of  the  theme 
SOUTH  VIETNAM.  A  review  of  the  more 
generic  responses  suggests  that  the  Koreans 
emphasize  more  chiefs  of  stale  and  chiefs  of 
nation  while  the  Americans  speak  more  gen¬ 
erally  of  leaders  and  diplomats.  This  may 
be  an  indi'ation  last  the  Koreans  attach  more 
prestige,  loss  'importance,  to  tiz  conference 
than  do  the  Americans. 


5.  TREATY,  RESOLUTION 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  substantively  informa¬ 
tive  components.  It  is  emphasized  more  by 
the  Americans  than  by  the  Koreans,  which 
anegesta  that  more  of  the  former  have  the 
miwluMi  impression  that  the  MANILA  CON¬ 
FERENCE  actually  resulted  in  a  treaty. 

The  participants  adopted  only  a  Joint  state¬ 
ment  of  objectives.  Some  of  the  American 
students1  responses  in  the  MISCELLANEOUS 
component  suggest  skepticism  about  the 
long-range  value  of  the  conference.  The 
Korean  responses  are  more  ambiguous  on 
this  matter. 


6.  WAR.  VIETNAM 
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This  more  specific,  more  concretely 
oriented  component  bears  on  the  subject 
of  war  in  Vietnam.  This  is  quite  natural 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  effective 
execution  of  the  anti-Co  mm  uni  st  war  in 
South  Vietnam  was  one  of  the  main  items 
ou  the  agenda  of  this  conference.  The  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  Vietnam  war  is  appar¬ 
ently  higher  for  the  American  than  for  the 
Korean  groups.  Ac  noted  in  the  context 
of  the  themes  SOUTH  VIETNAM  and  V1ET- 
CONG.  the  Americans  actually  show  a  more 
intensive,  different  type  of  concern  with  the 
war.  For  the  Koreans,  the  war  emerges 
more  as  a  foreign  venture  with  considerable 
military  and  national  prestige  attached,  at 
least  partially  because  it  is  viewed  as  an 
ideological  struggle  and  participation  in  it 
is  considered  to  be  a  tribute  paid  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 
A.S.P.A.C. 

•‘f  *  4 


U.S.  GROUPS 

Considering  the  low  total  response 
score,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  ASPAC  is 
one  oi  Uie  least  meaningful  concepts  used 
the  context  of  the  present  study.  It  has  little 
Importance  for  either  the  U.S.  or  the  Korean 
groups.  The  image  of  ASPAC  is  that  of  an 
ORGANIZATION,  an  ALLIANCE,  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  which  is  to  promote  COOPERATION 
and  AID.  It  is  supposed  to  serve  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  PEACE  and  FREEDOM  whereby 
NATIONS  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region 
fight  for  themselves.  Consideraiv.  impor¬ 
tance  is  giver,  to  GOVERNMENT  and 
POLITICS.  In  terms  of  the  evaluation  of 
this  organization,  Americans  are  fairly 
split.  A  sizable  number  of  responses  sup¬ 
port  it  and  express  positive  evaluations;  at 
the  same  time,  a  smaller  but  articulate  group 
of  responses  express  reservations. 


KOREAN  GROUP;. 

The  importance  of  this  concert  *or  the 
Koreans  is  similarly  low,  but  their  inter¬ 
pretation  and  evaluation  differs  substantially 
from  the  Americans'.  For  Koreans, 

ASPAC  is  a  CONFERENCE  which  provides 
for  ALLIANCE,  COOPERATION.  The 
participants  of  this  conference  are  funda¬ 
mentally  friendly  NATIONS  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  They  include  Korea,  the  i'nited 
States,  and  a  variety  of  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  dedicated  to  PEACE  and  FREEDOM. 
The  Koreans  do  not  express  negative  a'u- 
tudes,  nor  do  they  give  many  positive  char¬ 
acterizations.  Generally  ASPAC  appears 
to  be  less  of  a  political  Issue  for  them  than 
for  the  Americans. 
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A.S.P.A.C. 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Scortf 
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1.  NATIONS,  COUNTRIES,  REGIONS.  This  strongest  Korean 
component  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  total  Korean  responses 
to  ASP  AC.  It  refers  to  friendly,  allied  nations  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific. 

2.  CONFERENCE.  This  second  largest  Korean  component 
refers  to  conference  as  a  synonym  and  to  the  Korean  site 
where  it  was  held. 

3.  PEACE,  FREEDOM.  This  component  is  fairly  sizable 
for  both  groups.  Peace  is  the  central  idea  for  Koreans; 
freedom,  for  the  Americans. 

5.  ALLIANCE,  COOPERATION,  AID.  Both  Americans  and 
Koreans  apparently  view  ASPAC  as  an  organizational  frame¬ 
work,  an  alliance,  which  provides  for  mutual  help  and 
cooperation. 
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6.  INEFFECTIVE,  AGAINST.  In  this  purely  U.  S. 
component  ASPAC  is  characterized  in  predominantly 
negative  terms. 

7.  GOVERNMENT  LEADERS.  The  Americans  apparently 
assign  a  greater  role  than  the  Koreans  to  government  and 
politics  In  the  organization  of  ASPAC. 

8.  GROUP,  ORGANIZATION.  The  political,  organizational 
character  of  ASPAC  is  emphasized  more  by  Americans  than 
Koreans.  Koreans  refer  to  the  League  of  Asia. 

!i.  GOOD,  NECESSARY.  Ti  es*  predominantly  American 
reactions  express  fundamental  approval,  positive  attitudes 
toward  ASPAC. 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
AiLPJLC.:  3  (ASUP'EK) 
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This  component  mocounts  for  one-third  of  all 
Korean  responses.  American  references 
amount  to  only  one-fifth  of  the  Korean.  The 
largest  proportion  of  Korean  responses  refer 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  the  main  region. 
Another  large  group  of  Korean  responses 
involves  nations,  friendly  nations  in  general 
and  references  to  particular  countries: 

Korea,  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R. . 
Vietnam.  Japan.  Thailand.  (The  actual 
participant  nations  in  ASPAC  are :  Korea, 
Japan,  China  (Taiwan),  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  Malaysia,  Vietnam  (South), 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.)  The  weight  of 
these  responses  to  nation  reinforces  the 
impression,  elaborated  in  the  context,  of 
MANILA  CONFERENCE,  of  a  strong  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  idea  of  the  'alliance  of  friendly, 
non-Cor  .an uni  at  nations.  This  trend  was 
also  observed  in  the  context  of  such  themes 
as  SOLIDARITY.  ALLIANCE.  COOPERA¬ 
TION  (see  previous  Communication  Lexicon, 
1971b).  This  emphasis  may  be  attributed 
to  the  polarized  view  of  the  international 
situation  characteristic  of  the  Koreans.  The 
division  of  the  world  into  blocs  of  Commu¬ 
nist  and  free  nations  bus  been  observed  with 
considerable  coosistency  in  the  context  of 
such  themes  as  COMMUNISM.  DEMOCRACY, 
and  NORTH  KOREA  (see  previous  Commu¬ 
nication  Lexicon,  1971b).  While  the  Koreans 
refer  to  the  U.8.8.R. ,  they  do  not  refer  to 
China,  which  suggests  that  they  perceive  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  more  characteristic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Communist  nations  than 


mainland  China.  This  impreosk  n,  also,  is 
reinforced  by  data  obtained  on  the  context 
of  such  themes  as  COMMUNISM  and  SO* 
CIALISK  (see  previous  Communication 
Lexicon ,  1971b). 


3.  PEACE,  FREEDOM 
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This  component,  somewhat  stronger  for  the 
Korean  group  than  for  the  American,  deals 
apparently  with  the  objectives  and  goals 
assigned  to  ASPAC.  The  main  objectives 
of  ASPAC  are  to  promote  unity  among  Free 
Asia  nations  and  foster  regional  (Asia  and 
Pacific)  cooperation.  The  first  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  in  the  first  ASPAC 
ministerial  meeting,  held  in  .^oul  in  1966.  A 
was:  Achievement  of  the  common  objectives 
of  peace,  freedom,  aod  prosperity,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  country.  The  response?  indicate  how  the 
two  groups  project  somewhat  different  goals 
and  ideals  into  this  international,  political 
body.  The  Koreans  emphasize  peace,  world 
peace,  collective  peace  is  the  central  ideal, 
but  smaller  reactions  refer  to  economy. 
defense .  unification,  prestige.  For  the 
Americans  the  oentral  idea  is  apparently 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  U.  S.  re¬ 
sponses  war  and  fighting  for  self  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  Americans  view  ASPAC  as 
an  instrument  by  which  Asian  countries  can 
defend  themselves. 
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6.  INEFFECTIVE,  AGAINST 
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This  American  component  reflects  gener¬ 
ally  negative  evaluations  and  attitudes.  The 
reactions  can  be  grouped  in  three  mbcate- 
gories.  The  responses  graft  and  ineffective 
apparently  question  the  utility  of  ASPAC.  A 
second  group,  pro-American,  capitalist, 
and  propaganda,  appears  to  object  to  ASPAC 
on  ideological  grounds.  Finally,  the  re¬ 
sponse  against  conveys  simply  negative 
attitudes  anil  emotions;  yet,  as  seen  in 
Component  9  (GOOD,  NECESSARY),  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  also  far  more  emphatic  in  their 
positive  attitude  toward  the  organization. 

None  of  the  responses  by  Koreans  fall  clearly 
in  this  particular  cooLponent;  there  are  no 
clear  indicationn  of  negative  attitudes  on 
their  part.  This  appears  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  as  this  organization  waa  initiated  by 
Korea. 


This  fairly  strong  American  component  ex¬ 
presses  fundamentally  positive  evaluations 
and  attitudes.  It  should  be  considered  in 
close  conjunction  with  Component  6,  whi  jh 
expresses  negative  attitudes  of  somewhat 
leas  weight.  While  the  objections  were 
more  diverse,  including  economic,  political, 
and  Ideological  reasons,  the  responses  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  component  suggest  general 
approval.  The  largest  single  response  is 
good,  but  smaller  reapoa.iea — needed,  want, 
great  .—are  similarly  positive  though  no 
more  specific.  When  these  evaluations  are 
compared  with  the  negative  responses  In 
Component  6,  it  appears  that  on  a  country 
basis  the  positive  responses  outweigh  the 
negative  ones.  However,  a  closer  look  at 
specific  grou^is  shows  that  the  U.  S.  student 
group  is  very  articulate  in  the  negative 
direction,  while  the  gioup  of  workers  ex¬ 
pressed  predominantly  positive  feelings. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM 

i,1  1  ± 


V  AIN  COMPONENT;'  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Scon* 
US  ICoraan 


1 .  MIIJTARY  FORCES,  UNITS.  This  heaviest  Korean  component  involves 
references  to  particular  military  units  sent  to  Vietnam. 

2.  CUMATE,  LOCATION.  This  especially  sizable  Korean  component 
conveys  characteristic  imagery  in  respect  to  the  land,  scenery  and  climate. 


3.  NORTH  VIETNAM,  VIET  CONG.  This  component  shows  a  strong 
Korean  focus  on  the  role  of  the  Vletcong,  especially  as  compared  to 
North  Vietnam. 

4.  COUNTRIES,  PARTIES  INVOLVED.  The  salience  of  the  U.S.  and 
Korean  responses  as  well  as  the  particular  countries  and  participants 
mentioned  are  fairly  similar. 


o.  ATTRIBUTES,  DETAILS.  This  component  contains  small  dc  • 
tails,  and  impressions,  which  are  not  obviously  evaluative— positive 
or  negative. 

7.  POOR,  SMALL,  BACKWARD.  These  characterizations  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  ccvntry.  They 
came  mainly  from  the  Americans. 

8.  NEGATIVE  REFERENCES.  These  reactions  came  exclusively  from 
the  U.  S.  grou'o,  they  probably  reflect  feelings  related  to  U.  S.  mili¬ 
tary  Involvement. 

9.  PEOPLE,  LEADERS.  The  U.S.  and  Korean  responses  are  quite 
similar.  There  Is  more  Korean  emphasis  on  President  Thleu,  and 
on  women. 


10.  ALLY,  FRIEND.  This  is  an  especially  strong  U.  S.  component; 
the  central  ideas  are  alliance  and  help. 

11.  W'AR,  KILL.  Net  surprisingly,  this  is  by  far  the  most  salient  U.S. 
component,  and  also  a  strong  Ko.  ean  component. 
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INTERT f*ET  ATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
SOtPX V %  -II  *-  ^  (Nam  PetHmom) 


1.  MILITARY  VORCI 
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This  is  the  highest  scoring  component  tor 
the  Korean  groups.  B  contains  mostly 
specific  references  to  those  military  units 
which  have  been  dispatched  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  V  ietnam 
and  Vietnam  and  which  have  apparently  v- 
quired  considerable  fame  in  Korea.  Some 
of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  units  are 
the  Tiger  Division,  the  Blue  Dragon  Brigade, 
and  die  White  Horse  Dtvtr»  on.  By  compari¬ 
son,  U.  S.  responses  are  much  less  numerous 
and  units  were  not  mentioned  by  name.  There 
is  a  siubie  generic  reference  to  the  Marines 
in  particular.  The  distribution  of  these  re¬ 
sponses  may  be  seen  as  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  respective  countries'  military 
involvement  as  perceived  by  the  two  groups: 
to  ‘he  Koreans,  participation  connotes  a 
certain  national  pride  and  prestige,  while 
this  feeling  is  almost  totally  absent  among 
the  Americana— at  least  in  a  positive  sense. 


2.  CLIMATE,  LOCATION 
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This  component,  like  MILITARY  FORCES, 
UNITS,  is  much  strouger  for  the  Korean 
than  for  the  American  groups.  In  terms 
of  the  v  atent  there  is  considerable  cve~- 
iap  in  pointing  out  that  the  climate  is  hot 
and  that  the  vegetation  involves  to  a  large 
extent  jungle.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
that  beyond  this  point  die  Korean  and  U.  S. 
responses  differ  substantively,  .'ocusing 
on  different  elements  of  the  environment. 
Americans  mention  rice  pau’y,  but  the 
Koreans  do  not,  probably  because  Korea 
has  its  own  rice  paddies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Koreans  emphasize  tropics,  coco¬ 
nut  tree,  hsnana,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
additional  small  items  characteristic  of 
a  tropical  area.  Apparently,  the  more 
exotic  features  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
landscape  appeal  more  to  the  imagination 
of  the  Korean  than  the  American  groups. 
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10.  ALLY,  FRIEND 
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This  component  ta  about  twice  aa  strong  for 
the  Americana  aa  for  the  Koreaaa.  The  re- 
aponeea  are  fairly  aim  liar,  if  not  la  word- 
tag  at  lerat  ta  content.  The  idea  of  ally  and 
alliance  ta  especially  strong  among  the  U.  8. 
group.  Of  tb>  Koreans,  only  the  students 
give  this  response.  The  U.  &  response 
triend,  friendly,  ta  nearly  matched  by  a 
comparable  Korean  response,  friendly 
nation.  The  O.  &  Idea  of  help,  helping  has 
to  be  ocnaidered  la  close  connection  with 
the  Korean  response  assistance.  The  U.  8. 

on  aDlaaea  la  stronger  than  the 
Korean,  however,  Korean  references  to 
democracy,  democrntictiatios.  and  brother 
could  also  be  considered  in  the  coMext  of 
this  companetg. 


11.  WAR,  KILL 
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From  both  groups  war  is  the  largest  single 
response.  This  component  is  especially 
salient  for  the  U.  8.  group,  accounting  for 
more  than  one  third  of  all  U.S.  nipsta 
to  this  theme.  Among  the  U.  8.  group 
fighting,  hilling,  and  death  a n  vaiy  sUang 
responses  as  well,  but  there  appearb  to  be 
little  equivalent  concern  an  (he  part  of  the 
Koreans.  Among  the  latter,  death  la  a 
relatively  small  response;  killing  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  There  are  some  references 
to  battle  and  combat  which  axe  of  course  syn¬ 
onyms  for  fighting,  but  these  are  not  com¬ 
parable  In  number  or  intensity  to  U.  8. 
responses.  At  the  same  time  there  are  some 
responses  dealing  with  guerrillas  and  Inter¬ 
nal  strife.  This  suggests  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective  an  the  war,  Koreans  are 
lesa  concerned  with  the  lethal  nature  of  the 
war  than  are  the  Americans. 
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U  S.  and  Korean  Moaning: 

VIETCOilG 
*1  ^  i 


10.  WAR,  KILL 

(US  27%,  K  19%) 


U.S.  GROUPS 

The  largest  U.  S.  components  are  'VAR, 
KILL  and  ENEMY,  which  characterize  the 
relationship  and  feelings  toward  the  VIET- 
CONG.  The  war  is  characterized  as 
GUERRILLA  WARFARE  and  TERRORISM. 
The  war  and  the  attendant  TERRORISM 
appear  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  NORTH 
VIETNAM,  a  Co-nmunist  country,  but  to 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  people 
involved,  who  are  described  as  small  and 
sneaky. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

Koreans  assign  an  especially  strong 
role  to  NORTH  VIETNAM,  characterized 
as  an  aggressor  responsible  for  WAR  and 
KILLING,  which  takes  the  form  of  GUER¬ 
RILLA  WARFARE  and  TERRORISM.  The 
people  involved  are  described  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  terms  of  such  negative  character¬ 
istics  as  bad,  scoundrel.  Koreans  show 
strong  awareness  of  the  involvemen  of 
'heir  /JIM ED  FORCES.  Furthermore,  they 
emphasize  the  ideological  and  international 
nature  of  this  confrontation  by  refering 
not  only  to  communism  but  also  to  Com¬ 
munist  COUNrRIES  other  than  NORTH 
VIETNAM. 
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VIETCONC 


1  I  V 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Group 


Group  Scom 
US  Kuraan 


1.  VIETNAM,  NORTH  and  SOUTH.  This  component  Involving  refer¬ 
ences  to  Vietnam  In  general  and  to  North  Vietnam  in  particular  is 
naturally  very  strong  for  both  the  U.  8.  and  Korean  groups,  but  especially 
for  the  Koreans. 

2.  GUERRILLA  WARFARE,  TERRORISM.  Koreans  and  Americans 
place  a  similarly  heavy  emphasis  on  this  component.  Details  of  the 
guerrilla  tactics  attract  especially  strong  U.  8.  attention. 

3.  ARMED  FORCES.  The  Korean  attention  paid  to  the  involvement  of 
military  forces  is  heavy  and  contains  more  specifics,  such  as  the  names 
of  particular  military  units. 

4.  COUNTRIES.  The  Koreans  refer  to  a  number  of  countries,  mainly 
Comm'— states  such  as  China,  North  Korea,  USSR,  emphasizing  ideo- 
logici  _ad  international  differences. 

6.  PEOPLE.  The  U.  S.  emphasis  is  on  people  in  general;  espionage 
agent  is  a  sizable  Korean  response. 

7.  COMMUNIST,  COMMUNISM.  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  place  similar 
emphasis  on  the  political  doctrine  associated  with  the  VIETCONG. 

5.  ENEMY.  This  is  the  largest  single  U.S.  response  and  constitutes 
the  second  largest  U.  S.  component.  It  is  a  short  and  matter-of-fact 
identification  of  the  VIETCONG  in  the  military  and  political  sense. 

9.  CHARACTERISTICS:  PHYSICAL,  MORAL.  The  U.  S.  perception  of 
the  VIETCONG  is  very  similar  to  the  Korean— in  both  descriptive  and 
evaluative  terms. 

10.  WAR,  KILL.  This  is  by  far  the  heaviest  single  component  for 
die  U.  S.  groups.  The  U.  S.  and  Korean  reactions  are  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  identical. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
VIETCONG:  1  ^  i  (Pet  Kong) 


1.  VIETNAM,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 
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This  is  the  largest  and  strongest  Korean 
composer*.  St  shows  especially  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  North  Vietnam  by  the  Koreans. 

The  Koreans  also  refer  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
more  than  the  Americans  do.  Here  the 
heavy  references  to  VIETCONG,  North 
Vietnam  and  its  late  political  leader  sug¬ 
gest  a  tread  similar  iO  that  observed  in 
connection  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM,  which 
produced  even  stronger  references  to 
VIETCONG,  its  leadership,  as  well  as  to 
North  Vietnam.  This  connection  suggests 
that  the  Koreans  perceive  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  than  do  the  Americans  between  th“ 
VIETCONG  and  North  Vietnam.  It  is  also 
consistent  with  the  heavier  Korean  refer¬ 
ences  to  certain  Communist  states,  espe¬ 
cially  North  Korea;  Ctuna,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  observable  in  the  context  of  the 
COUNTRIES  component.  The  Koreans  tend 
to  visualize  the  world  as  split  into  two  major 
camps  of  alliances,  two  camps  with  con¬ 
flicting,  highly  polarized  ideals  and  world 
views.  This  identification  of  the  VIETCONG 
with  North  Vietnam  also  explains  the  heavy 
Koiean  response  aggressor  (See  Component 
£.1  This  has  been  elaborated  in  some  de¬ 
tail  in  the  previous  volume  in  the  context  of 
COMMUNISM  and  CAPITALISM.  (See  Com¬ 
munication  Lexicon,  1971b). 


2.  GUERRILLA  WARFARE,  TERRORISM 
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This  is  a  strong  component  for  both  culture 
groups.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  the  content  of  responses  even 
though  some  of  the  precise  terms  used  are 
different.  As  a  general  trend,  it  appears 
that  the  American  groups,  especially  the 
students,  p*y  particularly  strong  attention 
to  details  of  guerrilla  warfare.  They  make 
many  references  to  guerrillas  and  guerrilla 
tactics,  ambush,  sniper.  Au  the  same  time 
Koreans  emphasize  more  the  surprise  and 
the  hidden  nature  of  the  iterations,  refer¬ 
ring  to  surprise,  cavern,  and  night.  Terror 
and  atrocity  are  elements  of  this  warfare 
which  are  about  equally  meatiooed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Koreans. 


3.  ARMED  FORCES 
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This  component  evokes  nearly  twice  as  many 
responses  from  the  Koreans  as  from  the 
Americans.  The  Korean  references  show 
two  main  trends.  First,  as  with  the  theme 
SOUTH  VIETNAM.  Koreans  mention  a 
variety  of  specific  military  units,  those 
dispatched  to  Vietnam.  Second,  in  addition 
to  references  to  Korean  and  U.  S,  armed 
forces,  there  are  sizable  references  to 
Communist  forces,  lch  reflects  again  the 
heavily  ideological  nature  of  the  confronta¬ 
tion  as  perceived  by  the  Koreans.  The  U.  S. 
references  are  more  generic:  Army  and 
f  oldiers. 


9.  CHARACTERISTICS,  PHYSICAL 
MORAL 
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This  component  is  somewhat  stronger  for 
the  American  than  for  the  Korean  group. 

The  basic  characterizations  show  a  great 
deal  of  similarity,  although  the  Americans 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  preoccupied 
with  appearance  and  certain  other  physical 
characteristics.  Elements  of  racial  stereo¬ 
types  are  mixed  apparently  with  strong 
negative  evaluation.  Americans  seem  to  be 
stiuck  first  by  the  smallness  and  the  physio¬ 
gnomy  of  the  Vietnamese,  probably  because 
of  the  great  difference  in  size  between  the 
latter  and  themselves.  The  Vietcong  are 
also  described  as  poor  and  dirty,  -nd  thTir 
black  pajamas  are  seen  as  a  type  of  sym¬ 
bolic  uniform.  Furthermore,  they  are 
characterized  as  dangerous,  sneaky,  cruel, 
vicious,  bastards.  The  Koreans  emphasize 


less  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  VIET¬ 
CONG.  In  terms  of  psychological  charac¬ 
terization,  however,  they  are  even  less 
complimentary  than  are  the  Americans. 

The  main  elements  of  these  characterizations 
arc:  bad,  bad  man,  savage,  cruel,  vicious, 
coward,  scoundrel.  The  Koreans  are  also 
impressed  by  the  black  pajamas  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  straw  hat. 


10.  WAR,  KILL 
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This  strongest  component  contains  very 
similar  references  by  the  two  groups.  The 
main  focus  is  on  characterization  of  the 
Vietcong  as  a  killer  or  involving  killing, 
fighting,  and  warfare.  This  is  naturally 
a  part  of  the  war  characterized  more  heavily 
by  the  Koreans  than  by  the  Americans  as 
aggression.  Americans  make  heavy  refer¬ 
ences  to  death  and  destruction.  Koreans 
refer  to  capture  and  defeat. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

SOVIET  UNION 


11.  COUNTRY.  NATION 

(US  28%,  K  15%) 


7.  CHARACTERISTICS:  BAD,  MIGHTY 

(US  7%.  K  8% I 


1.  COMMUNISM.  SOCIALISM 

(US.  25%.  K.  28%) 


2.  LEADERS,  FAMOUS  MEN 

(US  8%.  K.  15%) 


3.  COLD.  LARGL.  GEOGRAPHIC 
REFERENCES 

(US  11%.  K  11%) 

/  / 

4  MILITARY.  WAR 

/  (US  7%.  K  10%) 

/  /  /  . 

5.  DESPOTISM,  LACK  OF  FREEDOM 

(US  2%.  K  5% I 

/ 

TOTAL  SCORES 
U  S  =  2260 
Korean  *  1915 


□  U.S.  Group 
Ev)  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS  KOREAN  GROUPS 


The  American  image  of  the  SOVIET 
UNION  Involves  first  of  all  strong  elements 
of  the  COuNTRY,  the  NATION,  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  Russia.  Secondly,  the  political 
system— primarily  COMMUNISM,  and  tc  a 
minor  extent  SOCIALISM— are  emphasized. 
Americans  refer  primarily  to  the  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  and  to  the  totalitarian  aspect  of  the 
country.  They  also  mention  the  LEADERS 
and  FAMOUS  MEN  who  are  representative 
of  the  country  by  virtue  of  their  leadership 
position.  The  most  salient  CHARACTER¬ 
ISTICS  involve  negative  evaluations:  bad, 
and  heavy  references  to  power,  might. 
There  are  also  references  to  MILITARY 
characteristics  and  WAR.  In  the  context 
of  climate  and  geography,  the  country  is 
characterized  as  COLD  and  LARGE.  Cul¬ 
turally,  the  Communist  symbols  and  the 
Sputnik  receive  distinct  attention. 


For  the  Koreans,  COMMUNISM  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  salient  attribute  of  the 
SOVIET  UNION.  There  are  references  to 
LEADERS,  FAMOUS  MEN  who  are  by 
majority  leading  Communists.  A  variety 
of  countries  are  mentioned,  primarily 
North  Korea  and  others  with  Communist 
governments.  In  physical  terms,  the 
country  is  described  as  being  CCLD  and 
LARGE.  In  MILITARY  terms,  it  is  seen 
as  aggressive;  also  as  BAD  and  MIGHTY. 
DESPOTISM,  LACK  OF  FREEDOM  repre¬ 
sent  salient  themes.  As  a  possible  source 
of  this  negative  image,  sizable  references 
are  made  to  the  Korean  war. 
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SOVIET  UNION 

_ »■  a _ 

MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


1.  COMMUNISM,  SOCIALISM,  This  is  by  far  the  strongest  Korean 
meaning  component,  focusing  purely  on  communism.  The  U.  S.  com¬ 
ponent  is  also  very  heavy,  and  it  includes  socialism  a;  well. 

2.  LEADERS,  FAMOUS  MEN.  This  component  emphasizes  the  role 
of  the  leadership,  past  and  present,  representatives  who  apparently 
play  a  stronger  role  in  the  Koreans'  image. 

3.  COLD,  LARGE,  GEOGRAPHIC  REFERENCES.  Both  groups  place 
similar  emphasis  on  the  cold  climate  and  on  the  large  territory  and  the 
geography  of  the  SOVIET  UNION. 

4.  MILITARY,  WAR.  The  military  aspect  is,  interestingly  enough, 
more  heavily  en ^haiRzed  by  the  Koreans  than  by  the  Americans— perhaps 
because  of  the  mere  recent  experiences  of  the  Korean  war. 


5.  DESPOTISM,  LACK  OF  FRE  .DOM.  This  is  mostly  a  Korean  com¬ 
ponent.  It  stresses  the  'dea  of  oppression. 

7.  CHARACTERISTICS.  BAD,  MIGHTY.  These  characterizations  in¬ 
volve  generally  negative  .'valuations  and  have  a  similar  weight  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  Koreans. 

8.  PEOPLE.  This  component  is  not  sizable  and  it  is  practically  purely 
American.  It  reflects  th»  consistent  U.  S.  emphasis  on  people,  on  the 
population  in  contrast  to  the  authorities  and  grovernment. 

10.  CULTURAL,  HISTORICAL  REFERENCES.  The  responses  involve 
symbols  such  as  beat  ,  hammer  and  sickle  as  well  as  a  group  dealing  with 
space  achievements. 


11.  COUNTRY,  NATION.  This  is  the  strongest  U.  S.  component.  It 
reiers  primarily  to  Russia  with  emphasis  on  its  people,  the  Russians. 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 

SOVIET  UNION:  A4.  $  (Soryon) 


1.  COMMUNISM,  SOCIALISM 
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This  component  is  very  ctrong  lor  both 
groups,  but  its  salience  is  especially  high 
for  the  Koreans,  for  whom  this  component 
is  by  far  the  heaviest.  While  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  group  the  references  to  country,  nation, 
population  constitute  a  heaver,  more  salient 
aspect  of  the  SOVIET  UNION,  for  the  Koreans 
this  political,  systemic  characteri¬ 
zation  appears  to  be  the  most  pervasive  as¬ 
pect.  Furthermore,  while  for  the  Koreans 
this  component  is  formed  purely  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  communism  and  Communist  nation, 
for  the  Americans  it  involves  an  element  of 
socialism  as  well.  The  observation  that 
the  Americans  perceive  a  stronger  rela¬ 
tionship  between  communism  and  social¬ 
ism  is  also  supported  by  the  meaning 
composition  of  the  word  COMMUNISM  (see 
Communication  Lexicon,  1971b),  in  which 
context  Americans  made  more  references 
to  socialism  than  did  Koreans,  as  well  as 
by  the  meaning  of  the  word  SOCIALISM 
which  also  involves  more  American  than 
Korean  references  to  communism.  This 
trend  emerges  consistently  not  only  from 
these  data,  but  aiso  from  the  data  of  the 
previous  volume,  which  also  show  that 
communism  has  generally  a  very  negative, 
more  emotion-laden  meaning  for  Koreans 
than  for  Americans.  Socialism,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  viewed  somewhat  more 
positively  by  Koreans  than  by  Americans. 

In  the  present  context  it  is  obvious  that 
Koreans  perceive  the  SOVIET  UNION  not 
as  Socialist  but  as  purely  Communist. 
According  to  Young  Ho  Lee  (1973),  this 
generally  reflects  the  strong  differentia¬ 
tion  Koreans  make  between  socialism  and 
communism. 


2.  LEADERS,  FAMOUS  MEN 
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This  component  is  distinctly  stronger  for 
the  Korean  groups.  The  main  representa¬ 
tives  mentioned  are  practically  the  same  for 
Americans  and  Koreans;  the  only  difference 
is  that  this  personal  representation,  this 
emphasis  on  leaders  and  leadership,  ap¬ 
parently  plays  a  stronger  role  for  the 
Koreans  than  for  the  Americans.  The  ord  r 
of  priorities  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the 
time  of  the  testing,  which  occurred  a  few 
years  after  Khrushchev  lost  his  leadership 
position. 


4.  MILITARY,  WAR 
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The  military  aspect  is  apparently  stronger 
for  the  Korean  groups.  The  largest  U.  S. 
response  is  enemy,  strong  enemy,  and  there 
are  aiso  some  sizable  references  to  war. 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Koreans 
make  especially  heavy  references  to  nuclear 
weapons,  missiles,  aggression,  and  more 
specifically  to  the  Korean  war,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  to  World  War  D. 
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5.  DESPOTISM.  LACK  OF  FREEDOM 
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- 

- 

11 

fraadom  10  - 

_ 

_ 

5 

10 

5 

dnpotion  -  •  - 

IS 

25 

31 

72 

othar*  J_  - 

_fi 

- 

_2 

_ 2 

18  JS  - 

25 

33 

52 

38 

106 

(parcantl  (471  ‘S3)  - 

(241 

1311 

ISO) 

(2i 

15) 

•othar  U.S.  -  cot  tact  tva,  -ity,  -farm 

Koran  •  labor ar,  compulsory  tabor.  Inconvanianca 

This  component  is  not  large,  but  is  about 
three  times  stronger  for  the  Korean  than 
for  the  American  group.  It  repeats  the 
characterizations  noted  in  the  previous 
volume  in  connection  with  COMMUNISM 
(Communication  Lexicon,  1971b).  There, 
as  here,  special  emphasis  was  placed  by  the 
Koreans  on  the  lack  of  freedom,  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Communist  states.  This 
image  may  derive  from  their  impressions 
gained  from  North  Korea,  and  it  also  re¬ 
flects  the  central  theme  of  the  official 
government  communications.  In  this 
characterization,  total  collectivization, 
compulsory  labor,  labor  camps  constitute 
elements  of  the  same  syndrome:  despotism, 
lack  of  freedom. 


7.  CHARACTERISTICS:  BAD,  MIGHTY 


Rtsponsss 

1.  Grouot 

Koran  Grouot 

Tot*)* 

s 

W  F 

5 

ocr 

poor,  povtrty 

9 

9 

_ 

_ 

a. 

- 

18 

mighty 

- 

- 

- 

41 

'J 

10 

powerful,  world 

powar 

12 

8 

- 

- 

- 

20 

.. 

strong 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

.. 

•vaga.  -ry 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

7 

18 

bad 

- 

10 

23 

12 

15 

21 

33 

48 

avil  influanca 

- 

- 

6 

10 

16 

scoundral 

- 

- 

_ 

1U 

_ 

- 

10 

stupid 

- 

13 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

13 

crazy 

- 

- 

34 

- 

- 

- 

34 

_ 

othar* 

35 

*2 

86 

-J6 

-J 

45 

iff 

tIs 

(par  cam) 

(22) 

(38) 

1401 

(43) 

(2d) 

(30) 

(7) 

18) 

•other.  U.S.  -  hunfpy.  6t»Hpir©u*,  ttireit,  unfair 
Korean  -  menace 

These  characterizations  are  generally 
equally  strong  for  both  culture  groups. 

Their  undertone  is  generally  negative.  Am¬ 
ericans  and  Koreans  agree  that  the  SOVIET 
UNION  is  a  formidable  country— mighty, 
powerful,  strong;  consequently,  it  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  dangerous,  menace,  and 
threat.  The  Koreans  are  apparently  more 
emotional  about  it,  emphasizing  more 


heavily  that  it  is  bad  and  that  it  is  an  evil 
influence.  A  smaller  group  of  U.  S.  re¬ 
sponses  refers  to  mental  problems,  poverty, 
and  hunger.  The  Korean  reactions  convey 
distrust,  a  posture  clearly  reflected  by  the 
results  of  Young  Ho  Lee's  recen‘  public 
opinion  survey  as  well  (1972). 

The  Koreans'  negative  reference  to  the 
SOVIET  UNION  may  stem  from  a  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  anticommunism  consistently  pursued 
by  Rhee,  Chang,  and  Park  regimes.  In  this 
context  Professor  Yang's  (1972)  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhee  rsgimete  posture  is  probably 
symptomatic: 

".  .  .  Rhee' s  political  conservatism  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  its  emotive  intensify  and 
negativism.  Elite  publics  in  the  Rhee  re¬ 
gime  nc  only  intensified  such  elements  a 
Communism,  Japanism  and  Americanism 
but  perceived  them  negatively  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Americanism. " 


11.  COUNTRY,  NATION 


Raaponw* 

pGrou^ 

Koran  Groups 

5  W  '  *F 

Totals 
U.S.  K. 

country 

24 

15 

11 

- 

- 

_ 

SO 

_ 

nation 

- 

6 

9 

.. 

_ 

15 

- 

bloc 

10 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

China 

6 

6 

- 

- 

6 

- 

11 

6 

Rad  China 

5 

5 

6 

1b 

3 

- 

16 

19 

Ruuia 

174 

93 

•15 

- 

9 

- 

382 

9 

Sibaria 

19 

- 

- 

43 

21 

29 

19 

93 

USSR 

35 

21 

16 

7 

9 

72 

16 

Unitad  Stata* 

- 

- 

- 

16 

8 

7 

- 

31 

North  Koraa 

- 

- 

- 

2P 

- 

14 

- 

42 

Koraa 

- 

- 

- 

7 

_ 

9 

- 

16 

Mtailita  nation 

- 

- 

- 

20 

a— 

« 

_ 

20 

Unitad  Nation* 

10 

- 

- 

13 

- 

_ 

10 

13 

Ruttian* 

11 

15 

5 

- 

- 

31 

Foraign 

othar- 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

_6 

- 

- 

-12 

- 

- 

_ 5 

_LZ 

298  161 

178 

167 

47 

68 

635 

287 

(parcant) 

(47) (25) 

(28) 

(591 

(17) 

(24) 

(26) 

(15) 

•othtr:  'J.S.  •  illy 


Koran  -  N.  Vietnam,  G.  Germany.  Hungary 

This  is  by  far  the  strongest  U.  S.  response 
component.  It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that 
references  to  Russia,  the  country  and  the 
poixilation,  distinctly  outweigh  references 
to  political  structure  and  to  communism. 

The  Korean  responses  suggest  a  somewhat 
different  trend.  They  Involve  a  variety  of 
countries,  primarily  Asian  states  with  Com¬ 
munist  governments:  Red  China.  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  etc.  There  are  also 
some  Korean  references  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  United  Nations. 
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In  the  image  of  RED  CHINA,  its  political 
system,  COMMUNISM,  naturally  plays  an 
especially  salient  role.  It  is  combined  with 
considerations  relating  to  the  threat  of  WAR, 
MILITARY  agression.  These  impressions 
are  obviously  supported  by  the  image  of  an 
already  huge  and  still  expanding  population. 
This  population  is  thought  of  as  charac¬ 
terized  by  POVERTY  and  HUNGER.  There 
is  more  emphasis  on  the  physical  CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS  than  the  moral.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  fit  the  Oriental  stereotype.  The 
LEADERS— more  specifically,  Mao  tse- 
tung— are  assigned  cor'.derable  importance. 


Koreans  assign  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Chinese  LEADERS,  partic¬ 
ularly  Mao  tse-tung.  This  is  considered 
obviously  to  bear  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  second  salient  feature,  namely, 
COMMUNISM.  The  population  is  viewed 
as  "waves  of  masses  of  people";  and  WAR 
and  MILITARY  aggression  represent  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  this  image.  North  Korea 
is  mentioned,  apparently  in  regard  to  the 
contemporary  Chinese  influence  and  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  their  memories  of  the 
Korean  war.  Among  the  CHARACTERIS¬ 
TICS,  negative  attributes  are  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Lack  of  FREEDOM,  COMPUL¬ 
SORY  I  'BOR  receives  distinct  considera¬ 
tion. 
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RED  CHINA 

*  v  * 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANINGS 


Group 


1.  LEADERS,  FAMOUS  MEN.  This  strongest  Korean  component  shows 
the  salience  of  Mao  tse-hm^s  role  and  position,  which  Is  strong  for 
Americans,  but  apparently  even  stronger  for  the  Koreans. 


Studont 

Worktf 

Formtr 

Tot»l 


Group  Scort* 
U.S  Kornn 


136  216 

IB  77 

22  36 

176  332 


2.  PEOPLE,  MASSES.  Americans  and  Koreans  express  similar  con¬ 
cern  with  the  huge  size  of  the  Chinese  population.  The  Koreans  visualize 
it  as  human  waves. 


Studtnt  98 

Worktr  74 

Firmtr  102 

To»»l  274 


64 

61 

56 

184 


3.  COUNTRY,  NATION.  This  component  is  relatively  stronger  fer¬ 
tile  Koreans.  The  foreign  countries  mentioned  by  each  culture  group 
convey  Interesting  differences  in  the  perceived  role  of  CHINA  in  inter¬ 
national  relations. 


Studmt 

73 

82 

Wotktr 

e7 

67 

Ftrmtr 

80 

36 

Tot»l 

240 

185 

4.  NO  FREEDOM,  COMPULSORY  LABOR.  The  Koreans  show  a 
distinct  preoccupation  with  oppression,  the  restriction  of  freedom. 

6.  CULTURAL,  HISTORICAL  REFERENCES.  The  weight  of  this  com¬ 
ponent  is  similar  for  Koreans  and  Americans.  Rice  appears  to  have  an 
especially  strong  symbolic  value  for  Americans. 

7.  POVERTY,  HUNGER.  This  component  has  the  same  salience  for 
Americans  as  the  lack  of  freedom  for  Koreans. 


8.  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  CHARACTERISTICS.  Negative  evaluations 
emerge  more  intensively  from  the  Koreans;  the  Americans  show  some¬ 
what  more  reaction  to  physical  characteristics. 

9.  GEOGRAPHIC  REFERENCES.  Americans  apparently  are  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  size  of  CHINA  than  the  Koreans.  They  also  refer  to  Asia 
in  general. 

10.  WAR,  MILITARY.  The  ideas  of  hostility  and  military  threat  show 
relatively  greater  salience  for  Americans  than  Koreans. 

11.  COMMUNISM.  Communism  as  an  ideology  or  political  system  appear 
as  the  single  most  salient  characteristic  of  RED  CHINA  for  both  groups. 


Student 

_ 

25 

Worktf 

- 

24 

Farmar 

- 

23 

Total 

- 

72 

Stodant 

62 

9 

Workar 

11 

23 

Farm* 

14 

13 

Total 

77 

46 

Stodant 

67 

12 

Workar 

IS 

- 

Farmar 

31 

- 

Total 

106 

12 

Stodant 

76 

40 

Worktf 

77 

5 

Farmar 

19 

41 

Total 

172 

86 

Stodant 

79 

28 

Workar 

35 

- 

Farmar 

39 

33 

Total 

153 

61 

Stodant 

136 

86 

Workar 

194 

17 

Farmar 

177 

66 

Total 

507 

169 

Stodant 

186 

105 

Workar 

164 

149 

Farmar 

168 

68 

Total 

518 

322 

TotalGroup  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Studtnt 

(US.:  40%.  K  46%l 

631 

687 

Worlitr 

(U.S.  3C%.  K.  28%) 

704 

423 

Farmar 

(U.S.:  29%.  K.:  25%) 

666 

388 

Total 

2301 

1498 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
RED  CHINA:  £  *  (Kongsan  Chungguk) 


1.  LEADERS,  FAMOUS  MEN 


Rnpoowi 

U 

T" 

S  Groups 
VV  F 

Chiang  K*  shek 

9 

_ 

.. 

M«0  tM'tUOQ 

118 

15 

22 

feeder 

- 

3 

- 

Chou  in  ltw 

- 

- 

Lin  Ptao 

_9 

- 

136 

16 

77 

(percent) 

(77)  (101 

(12) 

KofMQ  Group.  Tom. 


“ 5T 

r 

US. 

K. 

30 

- 

9 

30 

181 

77 

39 

155 

277 

- 

- 

- 

3 

M 

18 

- 

- 

18 

__Z 

_9 

7 

216 

77 

39 

176 

332 

(85) 

123) 

(12) 

(8) 

(22) 

This  is  the  strongest  component  for  the 
Korean  groups.  Emphasis  on  the  leader¬ 
ship,  especially  on  Mao  tse-tung  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  Chiang  kai-shek  and  Chou 
en-lai,  reflects  a  trend  in  Korean  imagery 
and  perception,  which  emerges  with  consid¬ 
erable  consistency  in  a  variety  of  similar 
contexts.  Whether  dealing  with  their  own 
country  or  with  foreign  countries,  whether 
dealing  with  political  ideals  like  communism 
or  dealing  with  political  institu!  ons  like 
government,  presidency,  Koreans  show  in 
all  tticsc-  instances  a  tendency  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  leaders  and  leading  roles 
and  personalities.  While  Americans  have 
a  consistent  trend  to  emphasize  people  in 
general,  the  Korean  tendency  to  view  a 
particular  situation  or  problem  as  closely 
related  to  the  leadership,  to  the  role  of 
particular  leaders,  is  observable  with  con¬ 
siderable  consistency. 


3.  COUNTRY,  NATION 


US. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

TOU'I- 

Responses 

r~ 

W 

~T 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

counify 

15 

45 

25 

- 

- 

- 

85 

- 

Runt*,  -n 

28 

10 

18 

- 

- 

- 

56 

Taiwan 

14 

- 

- 

14 

12 

- 

14 

26 

Vietnam 

16 

13 

11 

- 

•• 

- 

40 

- 

China.  Republic  of 

- 

3 

- 

11 

10 

— 

3 

21 

North  Korea 

- 

- 

- 

19 

14 

6 

- 

41 

U’S'S’R' 

- 

- 

- 

32 

12 

23 

- 

67 

Japan 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

— 

-• 

8 

Chinas* 

- 

16 

26 

- 

- 

42 

Chinas*  fluy 

"73 

in 

"S3 

if 

11 

tI 

740 

-Jtt 

185 

(percent) 

(30)  (36) 

(33) 

(44) 

(36) 

(19) 

(10) 

(12) 

The  salience  of  this  component  is  about 
similar  for  both  culture  groups.  There  is 
considerable  agreement,  especially  in  re¬ 
spect  to  China  in  general,  Russia,  Taiwan, 
etc.  However,  there  are  a  few  interesting 
differences  as  well.  One  of  the  largest  U.  S. 


responses  is  Vietnam,  reflecing  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  regard  to  its  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam,  RED  CHINA  and  the 
Chinese  position  appears  to  be  of  special 
importance.  Something  comparable  may  be 
pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  Korean 
references  to  North  Korea.  The  vicinity 
of  North  Korea  and  the  support  it  receives 
from  Red  China  constitute  sensitive 
matters  for  the  Koreans.  Koreans  also 
show  more  concern  than  Americans  about 
Taiwan. 


4.  NO  FREEDOM,  COMPULSORY  LABOR 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tew. 

Responses  S 

W 

F 

s 

w 

F 

US 

K 

labor,  compulsory-  - 
restraint,  - 

~ 

8 

7 

“ 

15 

of  freedom 

- 

_ 

7 

7 

frtedomleis 

- 

_ 

7 

?3 

30 

freedom 

- 

- 

10 

10 

oppression 

— 

.. 

10 

_ 

10 

- 

“55 

% 

~~z~ 

~r$ 

(percent) 

- 

- 

(351 

(33) 

(321 

(5) 

This  is  a  purely  Korean  response  compon¬ 
ent.  It  is  not  too  sizable;  nonetheless,  it 
is  articulate  and  clearly  consistent  with 
similar  obeervafions  made  in  the  context 
of  other  Communist  powers.  Whether  in 
connection  with  communism  in  general 
(see  Communication  Lexicon,  1971b)  or 
in  the  context  of  particular  Commun’st 
countries— North  Korea  or  the  Soviet 
Union— the  Koreans  have  shown  a  distinct 
tendency  to  emphasize  lack  of  freedom  and 
COMPULSORY  LABOR.  This  Korean  pre¬ 
occupation  with  freedom  is  a  central  theme 
in  Young  Ho  Lee's  recent  studies  (1969)  and 
public  opinion  surveys  (1972). 
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7.  POVERTY,  HUNCER 


Koraan  Grouoi 

To'a’i 

Raaponsts 

* 

W 

057^ 

K. 

poor.  pemarty 

27  18  t 

_ 

- 

61 

- 

starving 

6  -  M 
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- 

19 

- 

hungw.  hungry 

6  -  12 

- 

- 

- 

*8 

- 

underdeveloped 

12  -  - 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

other* 

-A  —  — 

J2 

- 

- 

-i 

.12 

57  18  31 

12 

- 

108 

12 

(pare*  nt } 

(541(17)  (29) 

(1001 

- 

- 

(5) 

•ort>*r  US  undrttd 

Kontn  ■  mmtry  ftruggi* 


This  component  Involves  references  to 
poverty,  hunger,  starvation.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Image,  these  characteristics  show  con¬ 
siderable  salience  and  are  apparently  re¬ 
lated  to  the  idea  of  underdevelopment,  ft 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  while  the 
Koreans  have  previously  shown  distinct 
sensitivity  to  the  lack  of  freedom,  they 
apparently  do  not  perceive  the  Chinese  as 
poor  and  starving.  This  is  somewhat  con¬ 
sistent  again  with  the  Koreans'  image  of 
nations  in  general  (Communication  Lexicon, 
1971b!  wh  a  very  similar  contrast  was 
observed.  While  the  Americans  empha¬ 
sized  poverty  of  ASIANS,  only  the  students 
among  the  Koreans  made  some  references 
to  poverty.  This  suggests  that  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  peaserts  and  workers  this 
dimension  of  poverty  has  not  the  same 
salience:  they  do  not  consider  the  Asians 
and  Chinese  to  be  poor. 


8.  PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Responses 

US  Grow, 

S  W  > 

KfiUK-SnaaH 

US.  K. 

bad 

6 

15 

_ 

- 

5 

2. 

5 

bad  guy 

- 

- 

- 
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5 

10 

- 

18 

crazy 

9 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

crowd  ad 

6 

- 

12 

- 

- 

18 

- 

dangerous 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

dirty 

8 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

If 
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dent  eyes 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

oriental 

7 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

- 

hv  age 

- 

- 

- 

21 

- 

26 

- 

47 

ottk** 

25 

24 

7 

16 

_ 

.. 

J6 

16 

iff 

TT 

Tff 

"35 

IT 

m 

"ST 

(percent) 

(441 

(45) 

(11) 

(47) 

(65 

(48) 

(7) 

(6) 

•othtr.  U  S-  -  stupid,  daatructrva.  hostile,  sm*i  paoplt,  war-frita. 
cheap,  '*’)  food,  pOw»  ful 
Koraon  •  stupid,  Y-«tOW 


There  are  substantially  more  responses 
in  this  component  by  Americans  than  by 
Koreans,  but  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  total  are  nearly  comparable.  Both 
groups  make  sizable  references  to  bad, 


bad  guy.  Somewhat  more  specifically, 
ihe  Americans  also  describe  RED  CHINA 
as  crazy,  dangerous,  and  destructive. 
Compared  to  these  diverse  and  not  very 
complimentary  attributes,  the  largest 
single  Korean  response  is  savage.  In  the 
matter  of  physical  characterization,  a 
variety  of  U.  S.  responses  refer  to  appear¬ 
ance:  small  size,  physiognomy,  which 
couid  be  generalized  as  the  stereotype  of 
the  Oriental. 


10.  WAR,  MILITARY 


Korean  Groups 

_ Tpf« 

SWF 

i  19  8  9 

5 

23 

W 

9 

F 

15 

US. 

3E 

K. 

47 

uww.  atomic-,  n- 

33 

8 

18 

6 

- 

- 

59 

6 

nutfaar  aaapoia. 

nuclear  tear* 

- 

- 

17 

8 

15 

- 

40 

anamy 

46 

45 

33 

- 

- 

16 

124 

16 

kill. -mg 

6 

19 

19 

- 

- 

- 

43 

- 

dangar 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

threat,  -entng 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9 

- 

war 

10 

GO 

56 

13 

_ 

- 

126 

13 

Vietnam  war 

4 
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- 

- 

- 

_ 

4 

army 

- 

13 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

13 

_ 

daath 

- 

13 

15 

- 

_ 

28 

- 

destroy 

- 

12 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

12 

lighting 

- 

16 

27 

- 

- 

- 

43 

- 

Korean  war 

- 

- 

- 

27 

- 

9 

_ 

36 

murdar 

-  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

JL1 

- 

_11_ 

138  194 

177 

86 

17 

66 

507 

169 

(parcant) 

(27)  (38) 

(35) 

(51) 

(10) 

(39) 

(22) 

(11) 

This  component  is 

especially  strong  for 

the  Americans;  the  largest  single  responses 
are  war  and  enemy.  Bomb,  killing,  and 
fighting  are  also  very  weighty.  There  is  an 


apparent  agreement  between  Koreans  and 
Americans  about  Chinese  aggressiveness. 
aai  the  Koreki.s  also  make  sizable  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Korean  war. 
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U  S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

U.S.  AID 


11.  NATIONS.  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
(US-  19%.  K  11%; 


10.  HELP.  ASSISTANCE 

(US  16%.  K  8%) 

/ 


/ 


9.  MONEY.  ECONOMY 

(US  15%.  <  8%) 

1  I  l 

8.  TOO  MUCH.  REDUCE 

IUS  11%.  K  4%) 

\  \  \ 

7.  ORGANIZATIONS.  INSTITUTIONS 
PROGRAMS 

(US  8%.  K  1%l 


1.  MILITARY  AID 
(US  4%.  K  24%) 


\ 

2.  FOOD.  MEDICINE,  SUPPLIES 

(US  7%.  K  16%) 


\ 


3.  GOOD.  NEEDED.  GRATEFUL 

I?  (US  7%.  K  9%) 

1  1  1  I 

4  FREEDOM.  PEACE  / 

(us  0%. ::  7% i 
/  / 
b  MISCELLANEOUS 

(US  4%.  K  5%) 

/ 

/ 

6.  POOR.  UNDERDEVELOPED.  NEEDY 

(US  8%.  K  8%) 


TOTAL  SCORES 
US  =  1970 
Ko'ean  1778 

□  US  Group 
£1  Korean  Group 


U.S.  GROUPS 


KOREAN  GROUPS 


Americans  are  especially  concerned 
with  tliose  NATIONS,  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
that  are  recipients  of  U.S.  AID— that  are 
actually  HELPED  by  the  various  American 
aid  programs.  By  it s  very  nature  in  the 
American  concep'ualization  U.  S.  AID  in- 
volves  primarily  MONEY  and  ECONOMIC 
support;  to  a  lesser  extent,  FOOD  and 
MEDICINE;  and  finally,  MILITARY  AID. 

The  main  justification  and  explanation  for 
the  aid  is  that  the  recipient  nations  are 
POOR,  UNDERDEVELOPED,  NEEDY,  that 
their  people  genuinely  need  this  support.  In 
connection  with  its  necessity,  a  smaller 
group  of  responses  expresses  the  opinion 
that  It  is  GOOD  and  NEEDED  while  a  larger 
component  stat.es  that  the  U.S,  AID  is 
TOO  MUCH  and  should  be  REDUCED. 


In  Korean  eyes  U.  S.  AID  is  primarily 
MILITARY  AID  involving  weapons  'ind  equip¬ 
ment;  however,  this  aid  also  involves  *o  a 
large  extent  agricultural  products  as  well  as 
machines  and  Industrial  supplies.  The  ref¬ 
erences  to  Korea  leave  no  doubt  that  to  the 
Koreans  their  country  Js  one  of  I  he  main 
receivers.  In  justification  of  the  aid,  the 
Koreans  apparently  reason  that  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  FREEDOM  and  PEACE.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  g(”“n  to  developing  nations  who 
happen  also  to  be  friendly  NATIONS.  The 
largest  response  dealing  with  the  emotional 
reaction  of  the  receiver  is  that  of  GRATE¬ 
FULNESS.  There  are  some  smaller  re¬ 
sponses,  however,  like  SHAME  or  TOO 
MUCH,  which  suggest  that  there  may  be  some 
mixed  feelings  about  the  U.S.  AID  as  well. 
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U.S.  AID 


WAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 

1.  MILITARY  AID.  This  is  the  most  salient  Korean 
component  suggesting  the  high  priority  given  to 
military  support. 

2.  GOOD,  MEDICINE,  SUPPLIES.  The  economic,  material 
aspects  of  U.  S.  aid  also  emerge  as  very  salient  for  the 
Koreans,  involving  a  broad  variety  of  specific  goods. 

3.  GOOD,  NEEDED,  GRATEFUL.  Probably  as  a  part 
of  the  ongoing  political  debate  questions  the  rationale  and 
the  utility  of  the  aid  program,  this  component  expresses 
a  positive  stand. 

4.  FREEDOM,  PEACE.  This  fairly  sizable  Korean  component  deals 
with  the  moral  and  political  objectives  which  they  Identify  as  probably  the 
main  reasons  why  the  aid  is  given  in  addition  to  military  considerations. 

6.  POOR,  UNDERDEVELOPED,  NEEDY.  This  is  similarly 
a  motivational  component.  The  Americans  emphasize  human 
needs;  the  Koreans  stress  national  needs. 

7.  ORGANIZATIONS,  INSTITUTIONS,  PROGRAMS.  This 
primarily  U.  S.  component  dealt  with  people  and  organizations 
associated  with  planning  and  administration  of  various  programs. 

8.  TOO  MUCH,  REDUCE.  This  primarily  U. S.  component 
includes  reactions  which  reflect  opinions— negative,  skeptical, 
or  critical— about  the  U.S.  aid  program. 

9.  MONEY,  ECONOMY.  As  this  component  indicates,  the 
financial,  economic  aspects  of  the  aid  are  especially  salient 
for  the  Americans. 

10.  HELF,  ASSIOTANCE.  Large  and  primarily  American, 
this  component  involves  a  variety  of  fairly  close  synonyms. 

The  idea  of  help  is  central. 

11.  NATIONS,  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  This  strongest  U.  S. 
component  includes  foreign  countries,  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  U.S.  AID.  Vietnam  scores  especially  high. 


Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(US.: 

47%,  K.:  43%) 

819 

765 

Workar 

(US. 

27%,  K  27%l 

639 

472 

Farmer 

(US. 

31%,  K  31%l 

612 

541 

Toul 

1970 

1778 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
U.S.  AID:  =1  ±  <  Mikuk  Wonjo ) 


1.  MILITARY  AID 

Respomet 

US. 

S - 

Groups 

— r 

Korean  Gt 

S - ST 

tups 

Totals 

US  K 

military  ~a«d.* 

20 

.. 

117 

44 

48 

20 

204 

army 

.8 

18 

solders 

14 

7 

14 

7 

war 

7 

7 

14 

weapons.* 

- 

» 

15 

46 

15 

76 

guns 

4 

- 

- 

74 

14 

4 

38 

airplanes 

7 

10 

34 

/ 

44 

- 

8 

8 

Korean  Wat 

- 

.. 

4 

- 

- 

4 

sh.p 

- 

- 

8 

8 

- 

16 

vehicle 

IT 

19  ”T 

TT? 

144 

i  7 
128 

77 

-22 

419 

(percent) 

140) 

(51)  (9) 

(35) 

(34) 

(31) 

(4) 

(7#) 

1  -supplies 
2.  nuclear 

The  s  igle  largest  Korean  response  is  mili¬ 
tary'  aid,  supplies:  a  variety  of  specific 
items  sl  s  weapons,  guns,  airplanes  are 
also  meni.jned.  These  military  references 
amount  to  neariy  one  fourth  of  all  Korean 
responses  to  L'.S.  AID.  The  emphasis  on 
military  support  suggests  the  high  Impor¬ 
tance  assigned  by  Koreans  to  the  military 
component  of  U.  S.  AID.  For  the  Americans, 
militaiy  assistance  appears  to  bear  a  much 
lower  salience  within  the  broader  U.S.  AID 
program.  This  difference  in  emphasis  on 
military  aid  probably  derives  from  the 
circumstances  that  while  the  total  U.S.  AID 
program  is  made  up  of  larger  economic  and 
financial  components,  the  ratio  of  military 
to  nonmilitary  support  given  the  Korean 
government,  especially  during  and  since  the 
Korean  war  (see  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE), 
is  larger  than  is  the  case,  on  the  average, 
with  other  na'  ont.  receiving  U.  S.  AID. 


2.  FOOD.  MEDICINE.  SUPPLIES 

U.S  Group*  Korean  Group*  Tota  is 

Rnpontei  $  W  £  S  W  F  U  $.  K 

food  31  33  13  9  77  9 

wheal  -  -  10  10 

g:a«n  5  11  5  11 

flour  ....  14  23  *0  -  77 

rice  27  18  40 

fertilizer  -  14  14 

supplies  8  19  8  19 

material  15  6  6  27 

surplus  18  7  25 

p»oduc*  10  10 

machirr  -  16  13  29 

medicine,  cal  14  11  -  75 

fust  aid  13  13 

(percent)  (75)  (5?)  (27)  (771  (39)  (39)  (7)  (16) 

'OtKer  U  S  -CtOth»*>g.  doctors 
,<cr«rin  -barley,  industry 


This  component  deals  with  economic,  mate¬ 
rial  support.  Here  again  the  Korean  com¬ 
ponent  is  relatively  larger  than  the  American, 
suggesting  that  the  Koreans  are  aware  of  and 
assign  considerable  Importance  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  material  benefits  which  they  receive 
through  U.  S,  AID  (see,  for  example,  Ihi  Wan- 
hyock,  1961;  Chu  Sock-kyun,  1962;  l«e  Kap- 
sup,  1965).  The  largest  responses  are  flour, 
rice,  fertilizers— that  is,  agricultural  products 
and  supplies.  More  generic  responses  include 
supplies,  materials,  and  surplus,  together 
with  sizable  references  to  machines.  The 
Koreans  do  not  mention  medical  aid,  which 
is  a  sizable  item  for  the  Americans.  The 
largest  response  from  the  U.S.  groups  is  the 
general  response  food. 


4.  FREEDOM,  PEAC~ 


U  S  Group- 

l 

Korean  Groups 

"l  Cl*l» 

Responses  5  W 

T 

s 

-w— 

F 

US - 1C 

freedc  m.  free 

5 

14 

16 

17 

5  47 

independence 

16 

16 

37 

democracy 

- 

- 

9 

9 

unification,  unity 

13 

13 

peace  __  __ 

,  • 

_s 

_a 

J6 

_  -22 

5 

38 

40 

40 

5  118 

(percent) 

- 

1371 

1341 

1341 

(01  (71 

The  responses  in  this  component  are  men¬ 
tioned  almost  exclusively  by  Koreans.  It 
involves  sizable  references  to  freedom, 
independence,  democracy,  pence.  These 
moral  and  political  values  probably  consti¬ 
tute  elements  of  the  general  philosophy  or 
rationale  by  which  K  reans  explain  U.S. 

AID.  Although  this  component  is  not  large, 
from  a  psychological  viewpoint  its  relevance 
may  be  considerable.  Justification  for  the 
aid  is  obviously  not  an  issue  for  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  are  the  donors,  but  is  apparently 
more  an  issue  for  the  receiver.  This  ex¬ 
planation  fits  very  well  into  the  l  ore'..', 
political  frame  of  reference— the  Korean 
.mage  of  the  world,  according  to  which 
Korea  represents  an  element  of  a  larger 
alliance  of  tree  nations,  which  is  in  sharp 
conflict  with  the  second  half  of  the  world, 
which  is  represented  by  members  of  ihe 
Communist  bloc.  (See  the  Korean  mearings 
of  the  themes  COMMUNISM.  DEMOCRACY. 
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ALLIANCE.  SOLIDARITY,  etc.  in  previous 
Communication  Lexicon,  1971b.)  This  may 
be  interpreted  as  characteristic  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  groups'  stressing  political  values  in 
their  perception  of  other  countries.  Earlier 
research  indicated  that  Koreans  perceive  the 
UNITED  STATES  as  a  friendly  nation  (see 
also  category  11)  with  the  emphasis  on 
"democracy  "  (Communication  Lexicon, 
1371b,  pp  8-12,8-13).  A  strong  emphasis 
on  democracy  in  their  perception  of  many 
countries  (including  their  own)  was  found  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  Korean  group. 


3.  TOO  MUCH.  REDUCE 

U.S.  Group*  Korean  Group*  Total* 

R^pomw  S  W  C“T  S  F  (J.S  K. 


e*c*t*.  »ve 

20 

20 

_ 

too  much 

31 

26 

- 

- 

57 

_ 

e 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

waita.  d.  -*ul 

13 

12 

- 

- 

- 

25 

_ 

deficit,  *p*r»<J«r*g  !2 

~ 

- 

- 

~ 

12 

- 

IT*iCh 

- 

.. 

23 

14 

10 

23 

24 

*tup'd 

- 

- 

15 

.. 

- 

_ 

15 

- 

why 

- 

- 

11 

- 

- 

It 

_ 

reduce 

19 

5 

„ 

24 

hate 

- 

- 

10 

_ 

10 

*hame 

- 

.. 

10 

- 

10 

~ 

20 

other* 

& 

& 

*7 

13 

35 

fS 

(percent) 

(59) 

(19) 

(22) 

(55) 

(13) 

(32) 

(11) 

(4) 

other  U  S.  -gold  dram,  mmitad.  -allotment.  unappreciated. 

m«tunder«tand.  cut  back  iom*  off,  fa*lura.  ugly 
american,  lo*a,  lost 


This  is  primarily  a  U.  S.  component,  and  one 
certainly  related  to  the  ongoing  controversy 
about  the  utility  and  results  of  U.  S.  AID  pro¬ 
grams.  The  responses  express  a  negative 
attitude  and  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the 
arguments  and  reasoning  that  usually  ac¬ 
company  discussions  of  the  aid  program. 

The  largest  group  of  responses  argues  that 
U.S,  AID  is  excessive,  too  much.  Another 
group  of  responses  concerns  the  economic 
consequences:  aid  is  expensive,  is  a  gold 
drain,  and  produces  e  deficit.  A  third  sub- 
category  rejects  the  tdea  of  U.S.  AID  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  unappreciated,  misunderstood, 
a  part  of  the  "Ugly  American"  syndrome;  it 
is  a  failure,  a  waste.  Interestingly  enough, 
there  are  also  some  Korean  responses  that 
express  the  feeling  that  the  aid  may  be  too 
much  and  may  be  reduced.  Some  mixed 
feelings  about  U.S.  AID  are  also  reported 
in  Hong's  (1972)  findings. 


11.  NATIONS,  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


l  S.  Grouw  Korean  Gioupj  Toian 
flnpomtt  S  W  F  15  F  US  K 


Vatmm,  S- 

30 

?e 

16 

15 

11 

72 

26 

foraign  aid 

122 

- 

9 

- 

- 

.. 

131 

foraign 

- 

21 

51 

- 

- 

72 

- 

Koras 

- 

- 

8 

46 

24 

40 

8 

no 

OVtrMM,  world 

- 

12 

4 

.. 

12 

4 

United  Statat 

- 

- 

12 

~ 

12 

.. 

country 

16 

23 

- 

39 

- 

nation,  friendly- 

- 

- 

4 

24 

12 

17 

4 

53 

other* 

JS 

181 

65 

36 

-fi 

74 

£ 

199 

(par  cant) 

(48) 

'7| 

(36) 

(45) 

(18) 

(37) 

119) 

(ID 

"•othSf  US.  -Africa,  funce.  India,  Ana.  foraign  country 


Koraan  A** a 


Americans  make  especially  heavy  references 
to  countries,  foreign  areas  which  are  recip¬ 
ients  of  U.S.  AID.  The  largest  number  of 
references  are  to  Vietnam,  and  a  variety  of 
lower-salience  references  are  made  to  a 
number  of  different  countries:  Korea,  Africa, 
France.  India,  etc.  The  largest  Kcrean  re¬ 
sponse  is  Korea;  the  second  largest  response 
is  Vietnam.  The  Koreans  make  heavy  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  concept  of  friendly  nation, 
which  is  the  broadly  used  term  which  denotes 
the  relationship  of  Korea  to  the  United  States 
and  to  other  countries  in  the  community  of 
free  nations. 
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U  S.  and  Korean  Meanings 


Alf/  REDUCTION 


U.S.  GROUPS 

in  the  U.S.  interpretation,  the  idea  of 
CUTBACK  and  REDUCTiON  represents  the 
central  issue.  The  large  majority  of  re¬ 
sponses  presented  in  such  a  generic  compo¬ 
nent  as  GOOD,  HELPFUL  as  well  as  in  those 
involving  more  specific  MONEY  and  BUDG¬ 
ET  ARY  considerations  support  the  idea  of 
reduction.  Opposed  to  this  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  smaller  component  of  U.S.  responses 
that  objects  to  AID  REDUCTION  as  being 
BAD,  in  respect  to  those  involved  in  the 
decision  making,  the  GOVERNMENT  and  the 
CONGRESS  are  mentioned.  The  image  of 
the  aid  involves  for  the  Americans  MEDiCAL 
support  as  well  as  economic  assistance.  At 
least  in  the  present  context,  the  military 
component  receives  no  attention. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  interpretation  of  AID  RE¬ 
DUCTiON  is  fairly  contrastive.  As  the  most 
salient  Korean  component  indicates,  it  is 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  NATIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  as  well  as  military  assistance  needed 
for  independence.  A  sizable  reaction  sug¬ 
gests  a  distinct  feeling  of  gratitude.  There 
are  r.o  reactions  ir.  favor  of  AiD  REDUC¬ 
TION;  however,  there  are  sizable  reactions 
which  describe  it  as  BAD  or  express  reser¬ 
vations  and  disapproval.  There  are  no 
Korean  responses  in  th<  component  GOOD, 
HELPFUL.  Nonetheless  some  Koreans 
appear  to  recognize  he  rationale  of  money 
saving,  tax  reduction,  and  other  financial 
and  economic  consideiations.  Apparently 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  decision-making 
process,  but  generally  the  U.S.  policy  is 
identified  as  the  main  source. 
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AID  REDUCTION 

€  *-  $  * 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT.  ECONOMY.  This  heaviest 
purely  Korean  component  reflects  the  opinion  that  U.S.  aid  is 
viewed  as  directly  relevant  to  national  and  economic  development 

2.  RECEIVE  AID,  GRATEFUL.  These  are  reactions  of 
the  receiver.  The  largest  single  response  is  grateful.  This 
again  is  a  purely  Korean  component. 

3.  U.S.  GOVERNMENT,  CONGRESS.  This  component 
deals  with  people  and  nstitutions  responsible  for  decisions 
regarding  aid. 

4.  BAD,  OBJECTION.  U.S.  and  Korean  reactions  express 
reservation  and  disapproval.  The  Korean  reactions  are 
somewhat  stronger  and  more  articulate  than  the  American. 

6.  MONEY,  BUDGET.  This  component  is  primarily 
American.  It  deals  with  financial  factors,  budgetary 
conside  itions. 

7.  GOOD,  HELPFUL.  This  reflects  approval  of  the 
idea  of  AID  REDUCTION.  It  is  a  purely  U.  S. 
component. 

8.  MEDICAL  AND  MILITARY  AID,  SUPPLIES.  The  reactions 
are  informative  of  what  nid  actually  involves  according  to  the 
U.S.  and  Korean  perceptions.  The  American  emphasis  is  on 
medical,  the  Korean  o.i  military. 

9.  CUT  BACK,  REDUCE  SIZE.  The  idea  of  reduction  is 
reinforced  by  using  a  variety  of  synonyms  which  are 
especially  weighty  for  the  U.S.  $,Toups. 


Group 


Group  Score 
U.S  Korw 


Student 

- 

2*3 

Worker 

- 

63 

Firmer 

- 

36 

To  tel 

38? 

Student 

- 

36 

Work* 

- 

51 

Firm* 

- 

19 

Tom 

- 

126 

Studant 

75 

81 

Work* 

- 

22 

farm* 

- 

21 

Total 

75 

124 

Studant 

38 

66 

Work* 

- 

11 

F*m* 

8 

7 

Tom 

3$ 

84 

Studant 

117 

35 

Work* 

- 

7 

Farm* 

34 

- 

Tom 

141 

43 

Studant 

37 

- 

W<Hk* 

103 

- 

Fcrm* 

18 

- 

Total 

158 

- 

Studant 

108 

30 

Work* 

40 

16 

Farm* 

17 

Tom 

165 

46 

Studant 

'.06 

39 

Work* 

51 

35 

Farm* 

99 

91 

Tom 

255 

155 

Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


Student 

(US.: 

54%.  K.  56%) 

509 

587 

Work* 

(US. 

77%,  K  21%) 

211 

339 

Firmer 

(US. 

24%.  K  23%) 

227 

745 

Total 

947 

1071 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 
AID  REDUCTION:  $  i.  ^  $  (Wonjo  Sakkam) 


1.  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT,  ECONOMY 


U  S  Groups 

Kr.ean  Groups 

Tott'l 

Response* 

"5 —  W  F 

TTs^ 

K. 

development 

10 

12 

22 

export 

6 

6 

- 

~ 

12 

farm 

10 

10 

income 

- 

12 

12 

develop  economy 

- 

27 

5 

10 

42 

economy 

72 

2 

- 

74 

effort 

.. 

26 

21 

47 

nation 

7 

21 

28 

Korea 

-  -  - 

23 

10 

33 

independence 

- 

38 

20 

58 

self  sufficient 

- 

14 

14 

Other  * 

—  —  -7 

18 

7 

53 

si 

30 

■S3 

(percent! 

■ 

(69) 

(16) 

115) 

(36) 

^hef  Korean  industry,  production,  ship,  import,  confidence 


This  component  is  purely  Korean  and  it  is 
especially  heavy.  The  largest  responses  are 
economy,  develop  economy,  effort,  develop¬ 
ment,  Korea,  nation,  independence.  These 
responses,  as  well  as  the  salience  of  this 
entire  component,  convey  an  image  of  U.  S. 
AID  which  is  in  fundamental  agreement  with 
the  perception  of  U.S.  AID  previously  dis¬ 
cussed.  U.S.  AID  is  perceived  with  special 
regard  to  its  relevance  to  the  development  of 
the  national  economy.  Although  these  re¬ 
sponses  suggest  a  positive  conclusion  of 
U.  S.  aid  by  the  Koreans,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  context  of  U.S.  AID.  Koreans  have 
some  criticisms  and  reservations  as  well. 
These  reservations  are  in  line  with  observa¬ 
tions  of  various  Korean  authors  (Han  K-ch'un, 
1967,  Hong  Sung-chick,  1972).  The  heavy- 
reference  to  independence,  the  second  largest 
response  in  this  component,  is  in  apparent 
agreement  with  the  importance  assigned  to 
the  military  component  of  U.  S.  AID  by  Ko¬ 
reans.  The  lack  of  U.S.  responses  in  this 
component  is  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact,  as  we  have  seen  previously,  that  U.  S 
AID  is  perceived  more  as  a  gesture  toward 
helping  poor,  needy  people  than  as  help  given 
to  governments  or  nations. 


3.  U.S.  GOVERNMENT,  CONGRESS 


U.S  Grcups 

Korean  Groups 

ToteU 

Responses 
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»c 
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30 

8 

30 

8 

government 

20 

20 
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10 
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i0 
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~ 

56 

22 

14 

nn 

other* 

15 

17 

7 

24 

75  "7  — 

TJT 

"53 

7T 

T24 

(percent) 

(100) 

(65) 

1181 

(17) 

18) 

(12) 

*otuer  US  legislature 


president 


Korean  -resolution,  politics,  -tan.  policy 


This  component  is  somewhat  heavier  for 
Koreans  than  for  Americans.  It  deals  with 
people,  individual  politicians  as  well  as 
political  bodies  involved  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  regarding  U.  S.  AID  REDUC¬ 
TION.  In  addition  to  being  less  weighty,  the 
U.S.  responses  are  also  generally  more 
differentiated.  There  are  references  to 
Congress,  government,  legislature,  president. 
Compared  to  these  various  political  institu¬ 
tions,  the  United  Slates  is  referred  to  heavily 
and  without  references  to  specific  decision 
makers  by  the  Korean  groups.  From  the 
Korean  angle,  apparently  there  is  little 
interest  in  the  details  of  the  decision-making 
process  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  speci¬ 
fic  role  of  the  political  institutions  involved. 
For  them,  aid  and  AID  REDUCTION  depend 
on  the  United  States  its  foreign  policy  and 
resolution,  as  a  type  of  simple  political 
intent. 


4.  BAD,  OBJECTION 


U  S.  Groups 

Koreen  Groups 

Toteis 

Response? 
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8 
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’8 
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- 

11 

11 
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10 
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17 

7 

17 

7 
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“5 

55 

TT 

7 

35 

5? 
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(25) 

(79) 

(13) 

(8) 

14) 

(8) 

’other 

U  S  Mrar .  leads  to- 

.  punishment 

Koreen  -  difficult 

P-40 


This  again  is  a  component  somewhat  stronger 
for  Koreans  than  Americans.  It  expresses 
disapproval  of  the  idea  of  AID  REDUCTION. 
Characteristic  responses  are  bad,  blow. 
misfortune,  hardship.  The  U.S.  reactions 
in  this  comnonent  are  fewer  and  less  em¬ 
phatic.  One  consideration  is  that  reduction 
may  lead  to  war;  another  is  that  it  appears 
as  a  punishment.  Nonetheless,  these  re¬ 
sponses  indicate  that  Americans  are  less 
emotional  about  this  subject  than  Koreans. 


6.  MONEY,  BUDGET 

U  S  Group* 

Kcraan  Group* 

Totals 
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- 
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6 
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- 
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- 
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.. 
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(percent)  (83) 

- 

1171 

(83) 

(17) 

(151 

(4) 

2  outflow- 

This  component  deals  with  financial  consid¬ 
erations  leading  to  AID  REDUCTION,  and  it 
is  stronger  for  the  Americans  than  for  the 
Koreans.  Most  of  the  U.S.  responses  refer 
to  money,  budget,  deficit,  tax  increase, 
balance  of  payments,  and  gold  drain.  These 
responses  reflect  the  rationale  of  the  major 
arguments  against  U.  S.  aid  from  a  financial, 
budgetary  angle.  Apparently,  the  Koreans 
are  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  this  particular 
lino  of  reasoning. 


7.  GOOD,  HELPFUL 


us 

Group! 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 
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good 
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58 
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9 
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52 
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J3Q 
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18 

“  "T  ” 

J3Q  — 

158 

(percent) 

(23) 

(65) 

(11) 

- 

1171 

This  component  reflects  U.  S.  reactions  that 
support  and  favor  the  idea  of  AID  REDUC¬ 
TION.  Compared  to  the  financial  points 
involved  in  the  previous  component,  the 
reaction  shown  in  this  component  is  less 
specific  but  more  generally  in  favor  of  cut¬ 
ting  foreign  aid.  The  largest  responses  are: 


good,  helpful,  needed.  This  positive  reaction 
is  many  times  stronger  than  the  negative 
reaction  shown  in  Component  4.  The  pro¬ 
portions  suggest  the  dominance  of  positive 
over  negai./e  reactions  to  AID  REDUCTION. 
This  dominance  is  further  reinforced  by  the 
circumstance  that  Component  6  also  contains 
responses  which  support  the  idea. 


8.  MEDICAL  AND  MILITARY  AID, 
SUPPLIES 
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1.  medical,  doctors 

(24) 

(10) 

(65) 

135) 

(17) 
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2.  Othei  U.S. -urvferdevetoped  country,  relief,  supplies 
Korean  'ood.  material 

Just  exactly  what  U.S.  AID  REDUCTION 
involves  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  more 
peripheral  issue.  Nonetheless,  the  prior¬ 
ities  observed  in  the  context  of  U.S.  AID 
are  observable  in  fhe  present  context  as 
well.  As  we  have  noted  in  the  analysis  of 
the  theme  U.S.  AID.  AID  REDUCTION  has 
an  especially  strong  medical  component  in 
the  U.S.  perception  and  interpretation. 
Furthermore,  it  has  a  military  component 
as  well,  which  was  observed  to  be  more 
salient  and  dominant  for  the  Korean  than 
for  the  U.  S.  groups,  "he  salience  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  also  is  observable  in  the  present 
context  of  AID  REDUCTION.  The  largest 
Korean  response  in  this  component  is 
military.  Young  Ho  Lee  gives  the  following 
explanation  (1973): 

The  reason  why  Koreans  think  of  "military" 
in  connection  with  aid  reduction  seerr.a  to 
be  that  current  debate  has  been  concerned 
primarily  with  military  aid  reduction  for 
Korea.  U.S.  economic  aid  has  been  already 
severely  reduced.  Thus,  it  <s  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  The  current  debate  or 
question  is  whether  and  how  much  and  how 
fast  U.S.  military  aid  should  be  reduced. 
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U.S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

*  4  $  a. 


10.  HELP,  AID 


U.S.  GROUPS 

For  the  U.  S.  group,  MILITARY  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  implies  first  of  all  HELP.  AID  train¬ 
ing,  and  instruction  provided  abroad.  Special 
attention  is  given  here  to  PERSONNEL  as¬ 
pects,  the  role  of  the  sergeant  and  captain 
who  are  carrying  out  the  assistance  program. 
This  component  of  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
is  apparently  of  pervasive  salience  to  the 
group  tested.  Compared  to  this,  the  empha¬ 
sis  placed  on  material  and  strictly  military 
hardward  aspects  of  the  assistance  is  much 
lower.  Nonetheless,  there  are  soma  refer¬ 
ences  involving  WAR,  also  involving  WEAP¬ 
ONS,  MILITARY  SUPPLIES,  FOOD,  and 
MONEY.  The  feelings  are  somewhat  mixed, 
but  the  positive  evaluation  appears  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  negati/e. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  emphasis  of  interpretation  by  Kore¬ 
ans  is  quite  different.  Especially  salient 
roles  are  taken  by  the  COUNTRIES,  NATIONS 
involved:  the  United  States  as  the  provider 
and  Vietnam  and  Korea  as  the  receivers, 
beneficiaries.  In  respect  to  the  substance, 
military  hardware  receives  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  attention,  es  ecially  WEAPONS  and  equip¬ 
ment.  FOOD,  CLOTHING,  and  MONEY, 
which  are  concommitants,  receive  some 
emphasis.  Some  reasons  given  for  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  are  poverty,  DEVELOPMENT, 
and  the  threat  of  WAR,  the  need  for  DEFENSE. 
There  are  also  references  to  such  political 
considerations  as  PEACE,  freedom,  and 
democracy. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

*  4  <i  *• 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


Group 


Group  Scorn 
U  S.  Korean 


1.  COUNTRIES,  NATIONS.  This  is  the  largest  Korean  component 
involving  heavy  references  to  the  donor  (United  States)  and  to 
countries  who  receive  the  assistance. 

2.  WEAPONS,  MILITARY  SUPPLIES.  The  Korean  component 
is  especially  sizable  and  specific.  It  involves  a  rich  diversity  oi 
weapons,  equipment. 

3.  ECONOMY,  DEVELOPMENT,  PEACE.  This  component 
suggests  the  economic  and  political  rationale  of  the  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  as  perceived  by  Koreans. 

4.  FOOD,  CLOTHING,  MONEY.  There  is  also  a  generally 
stronger  Korean  emphasis  on  the  not  explicitly  military  items, 
goods,  included  in  the  assistance. 

6.  WAR,  FIGHT,  DEFENSE.  The  Korean  responses  make 
more  references  to  war  and  emphasize  the  idea  of  defense. 

7.  GOOD,  BAD.  The  Korean  responses  are  on  the  positive 
side:  good,  needed;  the  Americans  are  more  divided  in  their 
evaluation. 

8.  ARMED  FORCES.  This  component  is  more  salient  for 
the  U.  S.  tliau  for  the  Korean  groups.  It  emphasizes  the  role 
of  the  soldier  and  armed  forces  in  general. 

9.  PERSONNEL.  The  U.  S.  emphasis  here  is  on  the  support 
personne'  within  the  military. 

10.  HELP,  AID.  This  is  the  strongest  U.  S.  component. 

It  includes  some  of  the  activities  involved,  such  as  inst ruction, 
training. 


Student  41  239 

Worker  -  197 

Farmer  9  170 

Tdtal  50  586 


Student  61  161 

Worker  8  168 

Farmer  -  163 

ToW  67  492 


Student  8  106 

Worker  -  29 

F armor  -  44 

Total  8  181 
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Worker  8  26 

Farmer  -  33 

Total  43  106 

Student  54  47 

Worker  16  39 

Far  mar  43  38 

Total  113  125 


Studant  55  50 

Worker  41  16 

Farmar  25  29 

Total  121  95 


Studant  45  36 

Wo.ker  81  37 

Farmer  75  46 

Total  201  1 19 


Studant  148 

Worker  85  6 

Farmar  103 

Total  336  b 


Studant  198  6 

Worker  60 

Fatmer  130 
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Total  Group  Response  Scores 
and  Percentage  Distribution 
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(U.S 
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INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE:  i  H  i  (Kunsa  Wonjo) 


1.  COUNTRIES,  NATIONS 


U  S.  Groui 
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1.  American 

(82) 

118) 
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(33) 

I29i 

(4) 

134) 

2.  Other  US.  country 

Korean  -US.  &  Korea.  Thailand,  Germany. 
Philliptnet,  Dispatch  Vietnam 


This  is  a  primarily  Korean  component.  The 
largest  single  Korean  response  is  United 
States,  American,  the  salience  of  which 
probably  underlines  the  importance  of  the 
American  dollar.  Vietnam  is  the  country 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  Americans 
and  the  second  most  frequently  mentioned 
by  Koreans.  Their  participation  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  (see  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT) 
appears  to  be  viewed  as  MILITARY  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE.  Koreans  also  make  a  sizable  number 
of  references  to  their  own  country  or  North 
Korea.  There  are  some  Korean  references 
to  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  both  of  which 
took  part  in  the  Korean  war  ns  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Forces.  The  Koreans 
also  mention  England  and  Germany  as  coun¬ 
tries  providing  assistance.  There  is  also  a 
sizable  number  of  Korean  references  to  the 
United  Nations,  probably  due  tc  the  fact  that 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  provided  to  Korea 
during  and  since  the  Korean  war  was  origin¬ 
ally  organized  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 


2.  WEAPONS,  MILITARY  SUPPLIES 
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This  second  largest  Korean  component  chows 
great  emphasis  and  articulation.  The  largest 
Korean  responses  are  weapons,  nuclear 
weapons,  planes,  guns,  military  supplies  and 
equipment,  includ'ng  warships,  rifles,  vehi¬ 
cles  and  submarines.  Compared  to  this 
emphasis  on  heavy  equipment,  American 
references  involve  mainly  guns  and  tanks. 

The  responses  suggest  that  the  Americans 
have  little  interest,  compared  to  the  Kore¬ 


ans,  in  the  details  of  the 


ANCE  programs.  The  American  responses 


come  mainly  from  students. 


The  main  elements  of  this  almost  exclusively 
Korean  component  involves  references  to 
economic  goals,  seme  of  which  carry  distinct 
social  and  political  connotations.  This  com¬ 
ponent  should  be  considered  in  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  Component  4,  which  includes  refer¬ 
ences  to  specific  items  relevant  to  the  present 
component.  There  are  indications  that  Ko¬ 
reans  view  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  in  the 
conte'r*  of  helping  backward  nations  in  their 
pursuit  of  economic  betterment,  freedom, 
and  peace. 


4.  FOOD,  CLOTHING,  MONEY 

U  S.  Groups  Ko rean  Groups  Totals 

Response!  ’S  W  3  W  F  US  K 
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other  Korean  -clothing,  medicine,  fertilizer,  flour,  surplus 


11 
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This  component  shows  that  for  the  Koreans 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  involves  a  broad 
variety  of  foods  and  medicine  and  industrial 
products;  and  last  but  not  least,  it  involves 
money,  dollars.  This  suggests  that  MILI¬ 
TARY  ASSISTANCE  is  conceptualized  by 
them  not  merely  as  matter  of  providing 
military  hardware  but  as  a  wider  range  of 
support,  includiug  food  and  clothing  as  well 
as  other  economic  necessities  for  maintain 
ing  the  country 's  defense  capability. 


6.  WAR,  FIGHT,  DEFENSE 
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The  Korean  responses  are  focused  around 
two  main  ideas:  war  and  defense.  While  the 
Americans  mention  war  in  general,  the 
largest  single  Korean  response  in  this  com- 
;x>nent  is  the  Korean  war.  This  suggests  that 
the  Koreans  relate  the  iden  of  MIT, IT  ARY 
ASSISTANCE  very  heavily  to  their  war  ex¬ 
periences  and  consider  MILITARY  ASSIST¬ 
ANCE  probably  as  an  ongoing  effort.  This 
idea  is  further  reinforced  by  their  references 
to  defense,  defend  freedom.  There  are  con¬ 
tinuous  indications,  as  has  been  observed 
more  specifically  in  the  context  of  COMMU¬ 
NISM.  NORTH  KOREA,  and  ALLIANCE 
(Communication  Lexicon,  1971b),  that  the 
Koreans  are  concerned  with  security  and  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  threat.  Their  experiences 
in  the  Korean  war,  the  North  Korean  invasion, 
were  traumatic,  unforgettable,  and  their 
fears  were  repeatedly  reinforced  by  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  North  Korean  agents  and  infiltra¬ 
tors,  especially  during  the  late  sixties.  This 
is  apparently  one  of  the  major  contexts  in 
which  they  are  viewing  and  evaluating 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE. 


7.  GOOD,  BAD 
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necessity 

2.  other:  U  S.  -wanted,  not-,  sometimes,  dislike 


Korean  -use.  decrease,  frightening 


This  component  includes  responses  Involving 
evaluations;  plus  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
responses.  It  reflects  trends  somewhat 
similar  to  those  observed  in  connection  with 
U.  S.  AID.  The  Korean  responses  are 
largely  on  the  positive  side;  they  empha¬ 
size  that  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  is  nec¬ 
essary.  wanted,  good.  The  American  re¬ 
sponses  suggest  more  ambivalence:  they 
are  a  mixture  of  positive  and  negative  com¬ 
ments.  The  responses  suggest,  however, 
that  the  American  groups  tested  react  less 
negatively  to  MILITARY  ASSIST ANCE  than 
to  the  general  idea  of  foreign  aid.  ThiB 
conclusion  may  be  influenced,  however,  by  the 
the  fact  that  the  subjects  tested  were  at 
least  formally  and  legally  military.  They 
were  recruits  starting  their  military  training. 
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U  S.  and  Korean  Meanings 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 


U.S,  GROUPS 

The  American  image  of  the  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT,  which  is  perceived  as  an 
undeclared  war,  is  overwhelmingly  one  of 
WAR,  DEATH,  and  KILLING.  Thus  it  is 
fairly  understandable  that  the  next  largest 
number  of  responses  is  WRONG,  GET  OUT. 
Reactions  which  suggest  that  Americans  should 
should  STAY  and  involvement  is  RIGHT  are 
s  bstantially  smaller.  Among  the  NATIONS 
involved,  only  the  Urited  States  and  the  two 
Communist  giants,  Russia  and  China,  are 
mentioned.  There  are  sizable  references 
to  communism.  FREEE'OM  and  DEMOCRACY 
as  constituting  political  dimens:  ms  of  the 
hostilities.  Compared  to  these  major  com¬ 
ponents,  references  to  ECONOMY  and  COST 
factors,  the  tropical  CLIMATE,  vegetation 
and  to  PEOPLE  are  relatively  small  in 
number. 


KOREAN  GROUPS 

The  Korean  image  oi  the  Vietnam  con¬ 
flict  appears  to  be  quite  different.  There 
are  heavy  references  to  NATIONS  involved, 
specifically  to  Keren  and  the  United  States, 
and  their  friendly  alliance.  In  this  context, 
Korean  participation  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  pride.  The  MILITARY  side  is  represented 
by  references  to  parti'  uiar  military  dhtsions 
that  enjoy  fame  and  reputation.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  references  to  WAR, 
DEATH,  and  KILLING,  out  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  sizable  rea'  ..on  suggesting  approval 
and  the  possibility  of  winning.  The  compo¬ 
nent  on  ECONOMY  and  CO£>T  considerations 
ana  planning  relatec  to  PEACE  apparently 
hare  low  salience. 
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VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 

_ 


MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  CULTURAL  MEANING 


1.  NATIONS.  This  strongest  Korean  component  focuses  on 
the  participating  or  involved  countries,  in  the  first  line,  of 
course,  Korea 

2.  MILITARY  "  ICES,  ARMY.  The  Koreans  make  heavy 
references  to  articular  division,  milit&r  units,  that  have 
achieved  cons'derable  fame  and  refutation  in  Korea. 

3.  STAY,  RIGHT.  The  positive  reactions  which  suggest 
general  approval  of  the  military  involvement  are  about 
equally  strong  for  Americans  and  Koreans. 

4.  PEOPLE,  LEADERS,  PARTIES.  Thi '  -opponent  is  about 
*wice  as  strong  for  Koreans  as  for  America  .  The  Koreans 
pay  more  attention  apparently  to  the  role  of  the  Vietoong. 

5.  JUNGLE,  CLIMATE.  In  the  Korean  image  of  the 
Vietnamese  scene,  the  tropica?  climate  and  vegetation 
apparently  play  a  salient  role. 

7.  ECONOMY,  COST.  The  financial,  economic  aspects  of 
the  war  have  low  prh  vity  for  noth  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups. 

8.  PROBLEM,  COMMITMENT.  This  is  mostly  a  U.  S. 
component;  it  emphasizes  the  many  faceted,  complex 
nature  of  involvement. 

9.  PEACE,  FREEDOM.  DEMOCRACY.  The  U.  S. 
responses  emphasize  peace  and  communism;  the 
Korean,  democracy. 

10.  GET  OUT,  WRONG.  This  second  largest  U.  S- 
component  expresses  negative  feelings,  concluding  with 
the  sut  m st  ion  to  get  out. 

11.  WAR,  DEATH,  KILLING.  This  is  the  iargest  U.  S. 
response  component.  It  emphasizes  the  nature  of  the  U.  S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 
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Total  Croup  Response  S.  res 
and  Percentage  Distribution 


INTERPRETATION  OF  SELECTED  COMPONENTS 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT:  $  g-  rt)  ^  <  Pet  'unam  Kanyo ) 


1.  NATIONS 


U  S.  Group*  Korean  Groups  Totals 
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This  is  the  strongest  Korean  component. 

Its  weight  is  about  five  times  greater  for 
Koreans  than  for  Americans.  It  involves 
references  on  the  first  line  to  Korea  and  on 
the  second  to  the  United  States.  Then  a 
variety  of  participating  countries,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  on  the  one  side  and 
Russia  and  China  on  the  other.  Aside  from 
references  to  specific  countries,  the  re¬ 
sponse  friendly  nation  is  the  strongest 
within  this  component.  It  reflects  the  usual 
Korean  emphasis  on  the  alliance  of  free, 
friendly  nations,  which  has  been  observed 
within  this  particular  domain  as  well  as  in 
other  contexts  (COMMUNISM,  DEMOC¬ 
RACY.  ALLIANCE  ,  Communication  Lexi¬ 
con,  1971b)  as  a  focal  characteristic  of  the 
Korean  political  frame  of  reference.  In  the 
Korean  image  of  the  VIETNAM  INVOLVE¬ 
MENT  .  the  idea  of  a  wider  international 
alliance  and  the  Korean  participation  in  such 
an  alliance  is  an  especially  central  issue. 
Compared  to  this,  the  U.  S.  groups  make 
little  ref. .ence  to  other  nations  except 
China  aid  Russia. 


2.  MILITARY  FORCES,  ARMY 
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Korean  -armed  force*.  Southern  Crot*.  Kang  Jae  Ko 
(platoon  leader) 

While  the  Americans  refer  to  the  Army  and 
soldiers  in  genet  .1,  the  much  more  numerous 
Korean  references  name  a  variety  of  specific 
military  units— Tiger  Division,  Blue  Dragon 
Brigade.  White  Horse  Division,  and  Dove 
Unit.  These  are  elite  troops  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  in  Korea,  who  were 
frequently  praised  because  of  their  bravery 
and  success  in  South  Vi.  tnam. 


10.  GET  OUT,  WRONG 
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This  is  a  purely  American  response  compo¬ 
nent.  It  contains  negative,  highly  critical 
reactions.  Especially  strong  are  evaluations 
such  as  wrong,  bad,  no  good,  stupid,  and 
crazy.  These  emphatic  expressions  of 
negative  feelings  are  coupled  with  sugges¬ 
tions  to  stop,  get  out,  to  end  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Toe  score  for  the  Americans  is 
very  high  and  presents  about  three  times 
the  weight  of  positive  responses  shown  in 
component  3,  which  suggested  that  Vietnam 
involvement  was  right  and  that  the  United 
States  should  stay.  Furthermore,  while 
positive  references  by  Koreans  equalled  the 
positive  references  by  Americans,  negative 
evaluations  are  purely  American.  In  the 
U.  S.  case  positive  responses  were  outnum¬ 
bered  by  negative  responses,  but  there  are 
no  negative  responses  from  the  Koreans. 

Nor  is  the  number  of  positive  Korean 
responses  very  sizable. 
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In  this  strongest  U.  S.  component  the  largest 
single  response  is  war,  the  second  largest 
is  death,  deau,  followed  by  fight  and  killing. 
The  U.  S.  emphasis  on  war  activities  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  other  U.  S.  components  suggest¬ 
ing  negative  and  critical  feelings.  There 
are  also  Korean  references  to  war  and  death 
out  they  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
American  and  amount  to  only  a  third  of  the 
U.  S.  strength  of  this  particular  component. 
This  somewhat  differential  measure  of  the 
VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT  is  generally 
consistent  with  the  results  of  public  opiuion 
surveys  conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
Korea. 
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GENERAL  FINDINGS  FOR  THF.  DOMAIN* 


In  the  conceptualization  of  the  field  of  international  relations,  one  characteristic 
difference  is  that  Koreans  are  inclined  to  think  primarily  in  terms  of  nations  (Korean 
1,300,  U.  S,  200),  while  Americans  speak  of  countries  (Korean  0,  U.S.  1,000).  Although 
there  is  naturally  a  close  similarity  between  these  two  words,  they  do  not  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing.  As  previous  findings  have  shown,  the  Korean  word  for  nation  has 
distinct  connotations  of  national  identity  with  emphasis  on  race  and  nationalism  (Communi¬ 
cation  Lexicon,  1971b).  The  U.S.  concept  of  country  implies  more  a  political,  territorial 
unit. 


/is  a  related  trend,  we  find  that  in  the  context  of  this  particular  domain,  Koreans 
make  somewhat  more  references  to  particular  nations,  countries  than  do  the  Americans 
(Korean  3100,  U.S.  2500).  Furthermore,  there  are  apparent,  occasionally  fairly  distinct 
differences  in  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  particular  countries  by  Americans  and 
Koreans.  Koreans  capitalize  especially  heavily  on  the  United  States  or  America  (1000) 
and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  on  their  own  country:  Korea  (970).  In  this  context,  the 
attention  paid  to  Vietnam  stands  in  third  place  (800).  On  the  other  hand,  Russia-Soviet 
Union  (U.  S.  600,  Korean  200),  Japan  (U.S.  200),  and  China  (U.  S.  200,  Korean  (100) 
receive  more  attention  from  Americans  than  Koreans. 

There  are  also  certain  differences  in  the  weight  placed  on  various  types  of  people, 
roles,  political  organizations.  Americans  view  this  domain  of  international  relations  as 
involving  people  (1800)  and  to  a  lesper  extent  leaders  (400)  and  governments  (300).  The 
Koreans  capitalize  primarily  on  leaders  and  presidents  (1000),  with  less  emphasis  on 
people  (500)  and  no  mention  of  governments. 

From  both  U.S.  and  Korean  groups,  Mao  tse-tung  elicits  the  most  interest 
(Korean  300,  U.S.  200),  followed  by  Kennedy  (Korean  200),  Johnson  (Korean  200,  TJ.S. 

100),  Krushchev  (Korean  100,  U.S.  100),  and  Park  (Korean  200).  The  amount  of 
attention  given  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  by  the  Korean  group  is  indicative  in  more 
than  one  way.  In  the  present  context  the  weight  of  Korean  responses  placed  on  famous 
leaders  reflects  a  fundamental  cultural  trend  to  emphasize  the  role  of  national  leadership 
and  to  view  politics  and  international  relations  in  terms  of  leading  personalities. 

It  is  interesting  to  explore  a  step  further  into  how  Americans  and  Koreans  view 
pecple  and  what  characteristics  they  emphasize.  The  previous  volume  presented 
findings  suggesting  that  Koreans  are  inclined  to  emphasize  physical  characteristics 
and  that  they  may  be  especially  sensitive  to  differences  in  size  (Communication  Lexicon, 
1971b).  The  present  findings  provide  additional  support.  V'ith  the  exception  of  slanted 
eyes  (U.  S.  200,  Korean  100),  the  Koreans  consistently  place  more  emp'iasis  than  do 
Americans  on  all  other  physical  characteristics!  skin  color-white,  yellow  (U.  S.  100, 
Korean  300)  —  nose  (Korean  200),  strength  (Korean  200,  U.S.  100),  and  body  size  — 
tall,  short,  small  (Korean  600,  U.S.  40C).  This  observation  is  probably  related  to 
previous  findings  (see  Chapter  7,  Domain:  "NATION,  NATIONALISM, "  and  Chapter  8, 
"NATIONAL  IMAGES, ",  Communication  Lexicon,  1971b.),  suggesting  a  Korean  trend 
to  stress  racial  identity  and  to  show  a  sensitive  awareness  to  racial  differences. 

However,  it  would  go  beyond  our  empirical  foundation  to  speculate  the  extent  to  which  racial 
homogeneity,  small  power  status,  economic  conditions,  and  history,  may  influence  this 
process  of  sensitivization. 


*  The  numbers  in  brackets  represent  the  scores  accumulated  by  the  particular 
responses  across  the  twelve  themes  studied  in  this  chapter  and  the  following  additional 
four  words:  UNITED  STATES,  KOREA.  AMERICANS,  and  KOREANS. 

The  procedure  by  which  score  values  are  obtained  is  elaborated  in  detail  in 
Appendix  C.  The  score  totals  presented  in  this  summary  provide  empirically  foundid 
indicators  of  the  relationship  and  cultural  importance  of  certain  response  themes  as 
observed  across  the  themes  used  in  the  representation  of  this  domain. 
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Compared  to  the  Korean  emphasis  on  physical,  racial  characteristics,  the  Americans 
are  more  predisposed  to  approach  the  problem  of  toternatioiul  relations  in  the  dimension 
of  some  other  characteristics,  political  values,  alignment,  etc.  Among  the  political 
systems  and  values,  the  American  groups  are  more  preoccupied  with  communism  (U.  S. 

1200,  Korean  900)  and  freedom  (U.  S.  600,  Korean  300)  while  the  Koreans  show  more 
preoccupation  with  democracy  (Korean  300,  U.  S.  100). 

This  observation  is  especially  interesting  in  light  of  the  findings  of  the  previous 
volunie,  where  the  high  level  of  ideological  saturation  of  the  Korean  groups  was  a 
constantly  recurring  theme.  The  Koreans  have  shown  a  consistently  stronger  trend  to 
emphasize  abstract,  ideological  terms  like  communism,  socialism,  and  democracy.  This 
trend,  which  appeared  to  be  highly  characteristic  of  the  Korean  way  of  thi  iking  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  domestic  issues,  including  the  relationship  of  South  and  North  Kor  .,  turns  out  to 
be  lesu  applicable  to  Korean  thinking  in  the  broader  domain  of  international  relations 
Somewhat  the  opposite  may  be  true  about  the  Americans  who  appear  to  be  emphatically 
pragmatic  and  non-ideological  on  social  and  domestic  matters  but  to  be  more  ideologically 
oriented  when  dealing  with  issues  from  the  field  of  international  relations. 

Such  a  distinction  may  provide  a  partial  explanation  for  the  observation  that  in 
the  present  context  of  international  relations,  the  American  groups  show  a  more  distinct 
concern  (U.  S.  300)  with  political  alignment  than  do  the  Koreans  (Korean  100).  The 
American  groups  place  a  consistently  greater  weight  on  friends  (U.S.  200),  and  enemies 
(U.  S.  600),  Korean  200).  The  only  theme  dealing  with  political  alignments  on  which  the 
Koreans  have  placed  more  emphasis  than  tile  Americans  is  neutral  (Korean  100).  This  is 
prooably  a  natural  reaction  to  the  United  States  continuous,  world-wide  international 
involvement. 

This  probably  explains  why  the  Americans  place  more  weight  on  the  military 
aspect  of  international  relations  (U.  S.  1300,  Korean  900),  an  observation  supported  by 
findings  that  except  for  the  response  military,  the  U.  S.  have  placed  more  emphasis 
on  all  such  themes  as  guerrilla,  soldier  sergeant,  armed  forces,  army  and  navy. 

In  the  economic  dimensions  oi  international  relations,  the  distribution  of  U.  S. 
and  Korean  interests  and  concerns  is  somewhat  more  complex.  The  U.S.  group3  emphasize 
more  the  purely  monetary  aspects  (U.  S.  300,  Korean  100),  while  the  Korea.is  are  predisposed 
to  think  in  broader  ter  i.s  of  economy  (Korean  400)  and  development  (Korean  300).  A  closely 
similar  trend  was  obse>  ved  in  Chapter  5,  "ECONOMY,  FINANCES." 


Another  psychologically  understandable  finding  suggests  that  in  the  context  o,’ 
international  relations,  the  amount  of  concern  expressed  is  reciprocal  to  the  distribution 
of  wealth:  The  more  affluent  U.  S.  gioups  show  more  concern  with  poverty  (U.  S.  300. 
Korean  200),  while  the  less  affluent  Koreans  express  more  concern  with  richness 
(Korean  200).  The  Koreans  speak  more  of  cooperation  (Korean  100)  and  assistance 
(Korean  300),  while  the  Americans  think  more  in  terms  of  foreign  aid  (U.  S.  100)  and 
help  (U.S.  700,  Korean  100). 

As  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  main  trends,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  their 
approach  to  the  domain  ef  international  relations  as  observed  in  the  context  of  the  selected 
themes,  Americans  and  Koreans  show  the  following  characteristic  differences.  For  the 
Koreans  the  main  unit  is  the  nation  considered  in  tlose  combination  with  the  national  leader¬ 
ship,  president.  For  the  Americans,  the  main  units  are  countries,  people,  and  govern¬ 
ments.  Koreans  are  more  perceptive  to  physical,  racial  characteristics  than  Americans, 
while  Americans  place  more  emphasis  on  certain  political  values  like  freedom  and 
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differences  in  sociopolitical  systems  like  communism.  Americans  distinguish  more 
emphatically  between  enemies  and  friends  and  show  somewhat  stronger  trends  to  think 
in  military  categories. 

In  the  economic  dimension,  the  Korean  emphasis  is  on  economy  and  development 
while  the  American  emphasize  the  role  of  money. 
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CHAPTER  7 

DICTIONARY  OF  CULTURAL  USE 


Within  the  scope  of  the  study  presented  in  this  report  approximately  80, 000  word  re¬ 
sponses  were  analysed.  This  sizable  body  of  data  shows  certain  regularities  or  patterns 
in  word  usage  characteristic  of  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  studied.  These  patterns  do 
not  reflect  linguistic  rules  but  show  the  characteristic  distribution  of  themes  by  contexts. 

Also  shown  are  the  natural  interrelationships  of  events  and  phenomena  as  they  constitute 
elements  of  the  cultural  exper'ence  and  account  for  the  organization  of  the  group’s  frame 
of  reference. 

As  noted  above,  words  in  this  context  are  not  conventional  lexical  units;  rather  they  are 
themes,  topics  and  issues  with  varying  degrees  of  dominance  and  with  subjective  emotional 
and  intellectual  content.  To  underline  this  fact,  instead  of  speaking  of  "words','  this  report 
speaks  of  "themes.  "  The  dictionary,  which  follows  (beginning  or  page  7-2),  presents  themes 
and  registers  their  high  freauency  uses  as  observed  in  the  contest  of  the  communication 
themes  studied.  By  the  comparative  presentation  of  U.  S.  and  Korean  uses,  similar  and 
different  contexts  of  cultural  usage  can  be  easily  identified.  The  last  colomn  shows  the 
overall  level  of  use  of  response  themes  observed  in  the  context  of  the  domains  and  themes 
included  inthis  study  These  numerical  values  inform  about  the  cultural  relevance  of 
these  response  themes  assessed  on  a  broad,  fairly  systematically  sampled  empirical 
basis. 

The  listing  of  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  usage  is  limi^d  to  the  flve  domains  represented 
by  80  c  jmmunication  themes  analyzed  in  the  present  study.  The  dictionary  includes 
responses  frequently  given  to  these  themes  by  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups.  The  descrip¬ 
tors  —  very  strong,  strong,  moderate,  and  slight — have  empirical,  quantitative  foundation 
in  the  data.  "Very  strong"  means  that  a  response  was  obtained  with  a  score  value  of  100 
or  more  in  the  context  of  particular  stimulus  theme.  "Strong”  is  used  to  indica*"!  response 
themes  with  scores  between  40  and  100.  "Moderate"  designates  the  response  themes  with 
scores  between  25  and  40.  The  descriptor  "slight,"  for  score  values  below  25,  is  used  only 
if  the  response  was  given  by  the  other  culiure  group  with  a  score  of  over  25. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  location  of  the  exact  score  value  of  the 
response  themes  Is  Indicated  by  the  page  number  given  in  parentheses  after  each 
communication  theme,  which  appears  In  capital  letters  and  underscored  .  Additional 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  graphs  and  tables  presented  on  each  communica¬ 
tion  theme  In  Chapters  2-6.  The  stimulus  themes  that  are  not  accompanied  by  page  num¬ 
bers  were  not  analyzed  in  detail  in  this  volume  but  -vere  merely  introduced  at  the  domain  level 
as  discussed  In  the  general  findings  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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DICTIONARY  OF  CULTURAL  USE 


Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tout  U 
U.S./Ko 

abroad 

*)i  H 

Moderate  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  A-8). 

74* 

abundant 

*  * 

Strong  usage  with  KNOWLEDGE 
(p.  3-8). 

If 

academy 

*4-  «i  ' 

Strong  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  . 

~&r 

accommodate 
«]  «l  A- 

Moderate  usage  with  BANK 
(p.  A-16). 

64“ 

Accomplish 

3  *h  *h 

Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS  and  a 
slight  usage  with  GOAL  . 

Verv  strong  usage  with  GOAL. 

64 

242 

account 

1  th,  4-  a* 

Very  strong  usage  with  BANK 
(p.  5-8). 

Slight  usage  with  BANK 
(p.  5-8). 

ICO 

IT 

achieve 

^  3  n  *+ 

Strong  usage  v.-'th  SUCCESS 

Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS 

165 

71 

act 

Si 

Moderate  usage  with  DISCIr* 
PLINE  and  a  slight  usage  with 
CULTURE. 

121 

129 

active 

Moderate  usage  with  DUTY 
(p.  4-16). 

31 

administrate 

Moderate  BUSINESS  (p.  A-16). 

10 

admire 

Strong  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  A -5). 

136 

84 

adult 

°i  €- 

Strong  usage  with  FATHER 
(p.  2-8);  strong  usage  with 
FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2-28). 

9<r 

advance 

Verv  strong  usage  with  PROGRESS 

Verv  strong  usage  with  PRO- 

254 

moderate  usage  with  SCIENCE; 
moderate  usage  with  PROSPERITY 

GRKSS:  strong  usage  with  564 

PROSPERITY  (p.  3-32)  and 
strong  usage  with  JAPAN 
(p.  6-5);  strong  usage  with 
COMPETITION  AND 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Moderate  use  with  U.S.  and  GOAL. 

! 

advantage 

*  «l 

Strong  usage  with  EXPLOITATION 
(p.  436). 

79 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

-  Total  0»" 

Korean  Usage  u.s./Kor. 

adventir 

Moderate  usage  with  EXPLOIT  ATIOl* 
(p.  437). 

30 

affection 

n  3 

Moderate  usage  with  LOVE  (p.  2-40). 

Strong  usage  with  MOTHER  _35_ 

(p.  2-12)  and  LOVE  (p.  2-40).  14 J 

Moderate  use  with  DIVORCE. 

against 

Strong  usage  with  COMPETITION  . 

51 

?.gent 

Slight  usage  with  UNEMPLOYMENT 
(p.  5-21). 

Slight  usage  with  UNEMPLOY—  38 
MENT(n.  5-21  and  a  moderate  46 
usage  with  BANK  (p.  5  8). 

aggressor 

Moderate  usage  with  RED  CHINA 

Strong  usage  with  RED  CHINA  68 

£»  *  *4- 

(p.  6-33),  slight  usage  with  VIET 
CONG  (p.  6-25).  and  SOVIET 

UNION  (p.  6-29). 

(p.  6-33),  moderate  usage  130 

with  VIET  CONG  (p.  6-25), 
slight  usage  with  SOVIET 

UNION  (p.  6-29). 

agree 

agriculture 

*  Si 

Strong  usage  with  JAPANESE 

Id.  6- 13.  and  with  COOPERATION. 

98 

37 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS  31 

(p.  5-5),  and  moderate  usage  123 
wit*-  CULTURE . 

ahead 

Strong  usage  with  PROGRESS, 
moderate  usage  with  PROFIT 
(p.  5-17). 

108 

AID  REDUCTK 

«r*~  ^  3 

)N  -  Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  deta 

lied  analysts,  see  pages  6-38  to  6-41. 

aid 

Strong  usage  with  MILITARY  ASSIS- 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S.  AID.  179 

«  *- 

TANCE  (p.  A -25)  and  COOPERATIC 
TION. 

N(p.  6-37),  moderate  usage  86 

with  AID  REDUCTION  .  (p.  6— 41X 

aide 

Moderate  usage  with  MILIT ARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-45). 

39 

aim 

*  *■ 

Strong  usage  with  GOAL. 

Moderate  usage  with  SUCCESS  09 
and  moderate  use  with  GOAL .  62 

Air  Force 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S. 

63_ 

alimony 

Very  strong  usage  with  DIVORCE. 

96 

5 

ally 

Strong  use  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Slight  use  with  SOUTH  VIET-  191 

*■  s# 

alms 

*-  Al 

I 

(p.  6-21)  and  a  moderate  usage 
with  KOREANS. 

NAM  (p.  6-21).  14 

Moderate  use  with  BEGGAR 

(p.  A-18).  36 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  U» 
U.S./Kor. 

ambition 

Strong  use  with  GOAL  and  slight 

Strong  use  with  DESIRE. 

114 

use  with  DESIRE. 

42 

America 

Very  strong  usage  with  U.  S. . 

Strong  usage  with  U.S. 

386 

“1  * 

• 

Strong  use  with  CULTURE  and  with 
CAPITALISM. 

105 

amount 

| 

Strong  usage  with  DEGREE 

— 

s 

(p.  A-9). 

44 

ancestor 

Moderate  usage  wiili  FILIAL 

— 

ft 

DUTY  (p.  2-26). 

59 

ANCESTOR 

Used  as  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

analysis,  see  pages  2-22  to  2-1 

25. 

ancient 

angle 

Strong  use  with  ANCESTOR  (p.  A-31 

Moderate  usage  with  DEGREE 
(p.  A-9). 

61 

15 

anxious 

Moderate  use  with  THEFT 

29 

3  *J  *1  b 

(p.  4-45). 

93 

Aretha 

Franklin 

Moderate  use  with  RESPECT  (p.  2- 
36). 

58 

Armed  Forces, 

Army 

Very  strong  use  with  MILITARY 

Very  strong  usage  with 

1629 

ir,  *  * 

ASSISTANCE  (p.  f>-44)  and  with 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-20) 

412 

lT.  S.  Strong  usage  with  SOUT  H 
VIETNAM  (p.  6-20),  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6-48). 

Moderate  use  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25),  KOREA,  AMERICANS, 
and  FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  .A-4). 

and  with  VIETNAM  INVOLVE 
MENT  (p.  6-48).  Strong  use 
with  VIETCONG  (p.  6-25), 
Mil  IT  ARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  6-44).  Moderate  usage 
with  KOREA,  AND  a  slight 
usage  with  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE. 

arms 

Very  strong  use  with  DUTY 

17 

*■  •’i 

(p.  4-16). 

238 

arrest 

Moderate  ust  with  CRIME 

6 

>i  i- 

(p.  4-40)  and  with  THEFT 
(p.  4-45). 

63 

art 

Very  strong  use  with  CULTURE, 
ano  strong  use  with  LIRFRAL  ARTS 

211 

20 

article 

Very  strong  usage  with 

— 

*  3 

MONEY  (p.  5-i 2)  and  with 
PROFIT  (p.  5-16). 

127 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Totai  Una 

Korean  U sage  u.s./mk. 

uk 

Moderate  use  with  ME  (d.  A-21 

21 

*  *>• 

To 

Asia 

Strong  use  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-4). 

Strong  usage  with  ASP  AC 

393 

1-  H  *\ 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-21).  RED 

(p.  6-16).  Moderate  usage 

190 

CHINA  (p.  A-23).  KOREA,  and 

with  MANILA  CONFERENCE 

KOREANS. 

(p.  6-12),  KOREA,  and  slight 

usage  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-4)  and 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-21). 

ASP  AC 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

analysis,  see  pages  6-38  to  6-41. 

* 

assassinate 

Moderate  usage  with  U.  S. 

•f-  V 

40 

assent 

Moderate  usage  with  VIETNAM 

__ 

*■  *  u-  4 

INVOLVEMENT  (p.  A-25). 

30 

assist 

Strong  use  with  COOPERATION. 

Very  strong  usage  with  U.  S. 

51 

i.  £  4 

Strong  usage  with  NATIONAL 

461 

INTEREST.  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

p.  6-21),  AMER'CANS,  and 

DESIRE.  Modeva'e  usage  with 

ASP  AC  (p.  A -2.1). 

attain 

Strong  use  with  GOAL.  Moderate 

116 

use  with  SUCCESS. 

14 

aunt 

Very  strong  usage  with  RELATIVES 

Verv  strong  usage  with 

348 

4-  "1  M 

(p.  2-21).  Moderate  usage  with 

RELATIVES  (p.  2-21). 

254 

FAMILY  (p.  2-4). 

1 

authorize 

Moderate  use  with  DISCIPLINE. 

123 

52 

award 

Strong  usage  with  HONOR  (p.  A-12). 

Slight  use  with  HONOR  (p.  A- 12) 

64 

4-  •! 

13 

AUTHORITY 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

iralysis,  see  pages  2-30  to  2-34. 

a 

I 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Uta 

U.S./Kor. 

B.  A. 

^  «l 

Strong  usage  with  DEGREE  (p.  3-321. 
Moderate  usage  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Very  strong  usage  with 

DEGREE  (p.  3-32)  and  a 

90 

170 

strong  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  A-8). 

Bachelors 

Very  strong  response  to  DEGREE 
(p.  3-32). 

124 

background 

Moderate  usage  with  CULTURE. 

Strong  usage  with  KNOWLEDGE 
(p.  3-8). 

57 

56 

backward 

*  3 

Moderate  usage  with  U.S.  AID 
(p.  A-24)  and  with  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-44). 

22 

82 

bacteria 

Moderate  usage  with  CULTURE. 

30 

bad 

M- 

Very  strong  use  with  CORRUPTION 
(p.  4-33).  Strong  use  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  (d.  5-20).  SOUTH 

Very  strong  usage  with  THEFT 
(p.  4-44).  Strong  usage  with 
VIETCONG  (d.  6-25),  SOVIET 

751 

756 

VIETNAM  (p.  A-22),  DIVORCE 

UNION  (p.  6-29),  DIVORCE. 

CRIME  (p.  4-41),  MORAL  CHARAC- 

CRIME  (p.  4-41),  EXPLOIT  A- 

TER  (p.  A-10),  PROSTITUTION 

TION  (p.  A-14).  Moderate  use 

(p.  4-48),  and  THEFT  (p.  4-44). 

JAPANESE  (p.  6-8)  and  with 

Moderate  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 
(p.  6-29).  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  6-48),  and  MATCHMAKER. 

Slight  usage  with  RED  CHINA 

PROSTITUTION  (p.  4-48). 

Slight  use  with  RED  CHINA 
and  with  CORRUPTION 
(p.  4-33). 

banana 

W-  M-  '-!■ 

Moderate  association  with 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-20). 

~ 39 

BANK 

€-  Si 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

analysis,  see  pages  5-6  to  5-29. 

bank 

€:  S' 

Very  strong  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13).  Slight  use  with  BANK 
(p.  A-16). 

Very  strong  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13)  and  with  BANK 
(p.  A-16). 

177 

284 

basketball 

Moderate  use  with  GOAL. 

39 

7 

beauty 

*  «■  cHt 

Moderate  usage  with  LOVE  (p.  2-40), 

Moderate  usage  with  TECHNIC- 
EDUCATION  and  with  LOVE 

81 

303 

(p.  2-40).  Very  strong  usage 
with  VIRTUE  (p.  4-28). 

bed 

Moderate  usage  with  PROSTITUTION 
(p.  4-48). 

49 

beer 

Moderate  usage  with  DESIRE. 

1 

46 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Total  Uaa 

Korean  Usage  u.s./kot. 

before 

Strong  usage  with  ANCESTOR  (p.  A-3V 

56 

beg 

Slight  usage  with  BEGGAR  (p.  5-28). 

Very  strong  usage  with  POOR  25 

*  3!  ^ 

and  with  BEGGAR  (p.  5-28).  330 

BEGGAR 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  det&tled 

analysis,  see  pages  5-26  to  5-29. 

belief 

Strong  usage  with  ETHICS  (p.  4-9). 

287 

HONESTY  (p.  4-13).  Moderate 
response  to  CULTURE  and  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  4-5). 

113 

belt 

Very  strong  usage  with  CHASTITY 

£05 

(p.  A-12). 

— 

benefit 

Strong  usage  with  PROFIT  (p.  5-17) 

74 

and  with  UNEMPLOYMENT  (p,  5-21). 

23 

big 

Strong  usage  with  RED  CHINA 

Moderate  usage  with  173 

Z 

(p.  A-23).  Moderate  response  to 
BUSINESS  (p.  5-5)  a.;id  with  SOVIET 
UNION  (p.  A-23) 

AMERICANS.  37 

bills 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-13). 

68 

biology 

Strong  use  with  SCIENCE 

31  * 

90 

birth 

Slight  usage  with  MOTHER  (p.  A-2). 

Moderate  usage  with  MOTHER  12 

*  31 

(p.  A-2).  34 

black 

Moderate  response  to 

*-  °J 

AMERICANS.  6b 

blackboard 

Strong  use  with  SCHOOL  (p.  3-  18 

3  $ 

25)  and  with  TEACHER  (p.  3-  91 

29). 

blackmail 

Moderate  usag  with  EXP  LOTT' A-  — 

£  1 

TION  (p.  4-36).  57 

blind 

Moderate  usage  with  BEGGAR 

47 

(p.  A- 19). 

— 

blind  date 

Moderate  usage  with  MATCHMAKER. 

40 

Blue  Dragon 

3  -8- 

board 

Moderate  use  with  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6-48).  59 

Moderate  use  with  ECONOMIC  8 

PLAN  (p.  5-24)  28 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

,,  Tot«l  Ua 

Korean  Usage  us./k<*. 

body 

l 

bomb 

4  $ 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN  (p.A-20) 
and  with  PED  CHINA  <p.  6-33). 
Moderate  response  to  JAPANESE 
(p.  A-20). 

Moderate  usage  with  AMERICAN. 

Slight  usage  with  JAPAN 
(p.  A-20). 

6 

146 

202 

115 

book 

Very  strong  usage  with  SCHOOL 

Id-  3-251  with  KNOWLEDGE 
(p.A-6).  Strong  response  with 
TEACHER  (p.3-29)  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  <jr  with  SCIENCE 

Very  strong  usage  with 
KNOWLEDGE  (p.  A-6)  and 
with  TO  LEARN  (p.  A-7). 

Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-25)  and  with  CULTURE. 

796 

606 

and  COLLEGE  (p.  3-20). Moderate 
response  with  usaze  of  LIBERAL 
ARTS  and  EDUCATED. 

Moderate  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-29)  COLLEGE  (p.  3-20) 
and  LIBERA  L  ARTS .  Slight 
usage  with  SCIENCE. 

bore 

3  §- 

Slight  usage  with  UNEMPLOYMENT 
(p.  A -18). 

Mode -ate  usage  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  A-18). 

21 

36 

borrow 

Moderate  usage  with  BANK  (p.5-9). 

69 

8 

boss 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  2-33). 

152 

boy 

Moderate  uss  with  MATCHMAKER. 

85 

brain 

S-  V) 

Very  strong  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.3-12).  Strong 
usage  with  KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-9). 

Moderate  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.3-12). 

269 

37 

brave 

4  3J- 

Moderate  usage  with  KOREAN  . 

40 

53 

breadwinner 

Moderate  usage  with  FATHER 
(p.  A-l). 

33 

break 
-n,l  *|  cf. 

Strong  usage  with  DIVORCE. 

133 

64 

bright 

Moderate  usage  with  INTELLIGENCE 

29 

(p.  A -7). 

’0 

brothel 

#  *  $ 

Strong  usag;  with  PROSTITU¬ 
TION  (p.  4-48). 

“ST 
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Theme 


U.S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Total  Um 
U-S/Kof 


brother  Very  strong  usage  with  FAMILY 

•IX  (p. 2-4‘i,  RELATIVE  (p.  2-21). 

"  ”  Moderate  usage  with  MOTHER 

(p.  2-13).  LOVE  (p.  2-4l).  Slight 
usage  wtth  FATHER  (p.  2-8). 


Very  strong  usage  with 
FAMILY  (p.  2-4).  Strong 
usage  with  LOVE  (p.  2-41). 
Moderate  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  2-36),  FATHER  (p.  2-6). 
ME  (p.  2-16).  Slight  usage 
with  MOTHER  (p.  2-13)  and 
with  RELATIVE  (p.  2-21). 


brother  and 
sister 

S  *Y 

B.  S. 

3r  V  4 

budget 

building 

3  * 


burglar 
5-  * 


Strong  use  with  RELATIVES 
(p.  2-21)  and  with  LOVE 
(P.  2-41). 

String  usage  with  DEGREE 
(p.  3-321. 

Strong  usage  with  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
(p.  5-25). 

Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL  (p.  3-24),  Strong  use  with  SCHOOL 
and  with  PINK  (p.  A-16).  Moderate  (p.  3-24).  Slight  usage  with 
response  ^  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP-  ECONOMIC  PLAN  Moderate 
MENT.  usage  with  BANK  (p.  A-16). 

Very  strong  association  with 
3EGGAR  (p.  5-29). 

Strong  usage  with  THEFT  (p.  4-45)  Very  strong  usage  with 
and  moderate  usage  with  CRIME  CRIME  (p.  A-14),  Strong 
(p.  A-14).  usage  with  THEFJ  (p.  4-45) 

Moderate  use  with  EXPLOITA¬ 
TION  (p.  4-36). 

Strong  use  with  SCHOOL  (p.  3-24). 


BUSINESS 

a  si 


business 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed  analysis,  see  pages  5-2  to  5-5. 


a  si 


Very  strong  u  ige  with  PROFIT 
(p.  A-17).  Strong  usage  with 
SUCCESS  and  CAPITALISM. 
Moderate  ur  *ith  COMPETITION. 


Very  strong  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13). 


Moderate  usage  wtth  SUCCESS. 
CAPITALISM,  COMPETITION, 
and  MONEY  (p,  A-17). 

Slight  usage  with  PROFIT 
(p.  A-t7). 

Slight  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-i  . 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Unage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Uta 
U-S  /Kot 

campus 

3 

Strong  use  with  COLLEGE  (p.  A-8). 

Light  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  A-8). 

85 

35 

capable 

V  3  si  t 

Moderate  usage  with 
KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-9). 

IT 

capital 

Moderate  use  with  CAPITALISM. 

Moderate  use  with  BUSINESS 
(p.  5-4)  and  a  slight  use  with 
CAPITALISM. 

66 

98 

capitalism 

Moderate  usage  with  PH 0 FIT 
(p.  5-16). 

90 

49 

capture 

%y  a  *y  *y 

ll 

Moderate  usage  with  VIET- 
CONG  (p.  6-25). 

“35 

car 

*y  \  H 

Strong  usage  with  RICH.  BANK 
(p.  5-9),  and  with  THEFT  <p.  A- 
15).  Moderate  response  to 
COMPETITION.  DESIRE,  and 
FAMILY  (p.  A-l). 

Strong  usage  with  RICH , 
and  a  moderate  usage  with 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

502 

140 

cate 

Strong  use  with  MOTHER  (p.  2-12). 
Moderate  us.  with  U.S.  AID 
(p.  A -24). 

26i 

case 

Moderate  usage  with  DIVORCE. 

36 

cash 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-13). 

79 

cashier 

Moderate  use  with  BANK  (p.  A-16). 

31 

9 

cattle 

L 

Moderate  usage  with  THEFT 
(p.  A-15). 

~44 

cavern 

*■  i- 

Moderate  usage  with  VIET- 
CONG  (p.  6-24). 

IT 

chn  ik 

9  Sr 

Strong  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-29). 

8 

51 

challenge 

Strong  use  with  COMPETITION. 

57 

change 

\ 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-13K 

89 

character 

°J  3 

Moderate  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-29),  RESPECT  (p.  2-37) 
and  with  HONESTY  (p.  4-12). 

32 

271 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

TsulUai 

OS./Kor. 

charity 

| 

Moderate  use  with  BUSINESS 

29 

(p.  5-5). 

“5o 

Charlie 

Verv  strong  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-24). 

69 

chaste 

Moderate  use  with  VIRTUE  (p.  4-29) 

32 

42 

CHASTITY 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  details 

1  analysis;  see  pages  6-38  to  6-41. 

*  3 

cheap 

Moderate  use  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-5). 

58 

check 

Very  strong  usage  with  RANK  ' 

Strong  usage  with  RANK 

61 

4-  JL 

(p.  5-8).  Strong  usage  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  5-21)  and 
moderate  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13). 

(p.  5-8). 

94 

chemistry 

Verv  strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

149 

Chlang 

Kai-  wk 

Moderate  usage  with  RED 

9 

$  *  4 

CHINA (p.  6-32). 

39 

child 

Very  strong  usage  with  DIVORCE, 

Light  use  with  MOTHER 

541 

4  oj 

MOTHER  (p.  A -2),  and  with 

FAMILY  (p.  2-4).  Strong  response 
to  LOVF  (p.  2-41).  Moderate  use 
with  POOR  and  with  HAPPINESS. 

(p.  A -2)  and  FAMILY  (p.  2 -4k 

105 

China 

Strong  use  with  RED  CHINA  (p.  6- 

Moderate  usage  with  VIET- 

220 

*  * 

32).  Moderate  usage  with 
JAPANESE  (p.  A -20),  SOVIET 
UNION  (p.  6-29),  and  with  KOREA. 

CONG  (p.  A -22),  SOVIET 
tfNION  (p.  6-29). 

114 

circle 

Moderate  usage  with  MONEY 

4 

*  *.  n  4 

(p.  A-17). 

28 

citizen 

Strong  usage  with  U.S.  and  with 
AMERICANS. 

109 

civilized 

Sr  3 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

17 

89 

class 

Strong  usage  with  TEACHER  (p. 
3-29),  SCHOOL  (p.  3-25),  SCIENCE 
COLLEGE  (p.  A-8),  and  with 

RICH.  Moderate  usage  with 
CULTURE. 

432 

17 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Uaage 

Total  Um 
U.S/Kor. 

classroom 

*  a 

Very  strong  usage  with 
SCHOOL  (p.  3-25). 

13 

148 

clean 

Strong  use  with  CHASTITY  (p.  A- 
121.  Moderate  use  with  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  4-4). 

163 

20 

clerk 

Moderate  use  with  RANKfp.  A-16). 

Very  strong  usage  with 

BANK  (p.  A-16). 

53 

157 

clever 
$  «r 

Strongly  associated  with 
JAPANESE  (p.  6-8). 

7o4 

close 

£ 

Strong  use  with  T  ATIVES 

(p.  A -3). 

Very  strong  use  w*th 
RELATIVES  (p.  A-3)  and  a 
moderate  usage  with  FAMI- 
LY  (p.  A-l). 

84 

101 

clothes 

£ 

Strong  use  with  POOR . 

Strong  usage  with  POOR ,  KO¬ 
REA,  and  KOREANS. 

140 

324 

coconut  tree 
<*  *)-  4- 

Very  strong  usage  with 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-20). 

137 

code 

Very  strong  use  with  ETHICS 
(p.  4-9).  Moderate  use  with 

HONOR  ip.  4-21). 

252 

coin 

*  3 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-13L 

Moderate  use  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-18). 

119 

32 

cold 

Strong  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 
(p.  A -23)  and  with  KOREA. 
Moderate  use  with  DEGREE 
(p.  A -9)  and  with  KOREANS. 

Strong  usage  with  SOVIET 
UNION  (p.  A -23). 

222 

87 

collapse 
%  3| 

Moderate  use  with 
CORRUPTION  <p.  A-13). 

"29 

college 

a. 

Very  strong  usage  with  DEGREE 
(p.  3-33),  SCHOOL  (p.  A-8),  and 
LIBERAL  ARTS,  and  with 
EDUCATED  (p.  3-5).  Strong 
response  with  TEACHER  (o.  A-9), 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3-13), 
KNOWLEDGE  (p.  A-6),  and 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Very  strong  usage  as  another 
synonym  of  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-20).  Strong  usage 
with  DEGREE  (p.  C-33)  and 
with  SCHOOL  (p.  A-8). 

1248 

390 

COLLEGE 

^  -a- 

Used  as  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

analysis,  see  pages  3-18  to  3-21 

* 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

1 - 7 

Korean  ;e 

Tots  Un 
U.S./Kor 

colony 

4)  SJ  *1 

Strong  use  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-4).  10 

55 

combine 

SI-  SJ  'F 

Strong  use  with  COOPERA- 
TION  and  a  moderate  use 
wltF MATCHMAKER. 

119 

come 

£  'I- 

Moderate  usage  with  ME 
(p.  A-2). 

~35 

comfort 

3  tf 

Moderate  usage  with  PROSPERITY 
(p.  3-33)  and  a  light  use  with 
HAPPINESS. 

Strong  use  with  HAPPINESS. 

59 

70 

command 

*1  91  $  ^ 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  2-33). 

Moderate  usage  with 
AUTHORITY  (p.  2-33). 

88 

39 

commerce 

SI 

Very  strong  usage  with 

PROFIT  (p.  A-17).  Strong 
usage  with  COMPETITION 
and  with  BUSINESS  (p.  5-4). 

9 

395 

commit 

Moderate  usage  with  CRIME  (p.  4- 
«). 

53 

communism 

«■  if  *  *1 

Very  strong  urage  with  V1ETCONG 
<p.  A -22),  SOVIET  UNION  (p.  6- 
28).  and  RED  CHINA  (p.  A  -23). 
Strong  usage  with  KOREANS 
KOREANS,  and  CAPITALISM. 
Moderate  use  with  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  A-25).  Light 
use  with  Exploitation  (P.  4-37>. 

Very  strong  uBage  with 
VIETCONG  (p.  A -22),  SOVIET 
UNION  {p.  6-28),  RED 

CHINA  {p.  A-23).  Strong 
use  with  CAPITALISM  and 
with  EXPLOITATION  (p.  4- 
37).  Slight  usage  with 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 

1397 

1054 

company 

al 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS  (p.  A- 
16)  and  a  moderate  use  with 
COOPERATION. 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS 
(p.  A-16). 

116 

64 

compensate 

Very  strong  association  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  5-21). 

102 

competition 

3!  * 

Very  strong  usage  with  COMPETI- 
TION .  Moderate  use  with 
CAPITALISM. 

Moderate  use  with 
CAPITALISM. 

147 

34 

compulsion 

31-  *1 

i 

Moderate  usage  with 
EXPLOITATION  ip.  4-36). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  U6".ge 

Korean  Usage 

Totfti  Uw 
US./Kor 

computer 
*  *  e> 

Strong  usage  with  MATCHMAKER. 

Strong  usage  with  BANK  (p. 
A-16). 

91 

60 

concept 

-n  d 

Moderate  usage  with 
CHASTITY  (p.  A -12). 

«■»"- 

concern 

Moderate  usage  with  NATIONAL 
INTEREST. 

45 

7 

conduct 

*  91 

Moderate  usage  with 

THEFT  (p.  4-44)  and 
^dtV.  VIRTUE  (p.  4-28). 

15 

84 

conference 

H  *i 

Very  strong  usage  with 
MANILA  CONFERENCE 
(p.  A-21)  and  ASPAC 
(p.  A-21).  Strong  usage  with 
DEGREE  (3-32).  Moderate 
usage  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-4). 

12 

438 

conflict 

Moderate  usage  >vith  KOREA. 

68 

Confucius 

Strong  usage  with  FILIAL 
DUTY  (p.  3-29),  ETHICS, 

(p.  4-9),  and  with 

HONESTY  (p.  4-14). 

202 

Congress 

Moderate  use  with  AID  REDUCTION 

67 

(p.  6-40). 

8 

connect 

ej  3  «i-  cF 

Moderate  usage  with 
MATCHMAKER. 

“7.4 

conscience 

*  $1 

Light  usage  with  MORAL  CHARAC- 
TER  (p.  4-4). 

Strong  use  with  HONESTY 
(p.  4-12),  MORAL  CHAR- 
ACTER  (p.  4-4)  and 
with  THEFT  (p.  4-44). 

45 

279 

Constitution 

Moderate  use  with  U.S. 

48 

22 

construction 

Very  strong  usage  with 
NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

Strong  use  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  and 
PROGRESS,  and  with 
ECONOMIC  PLAN 
(p.  5-24).  Moderate 
use  with  BUSINESS  (p.  5-4). 

449 

control 

Moderate  usage  with  DISCIPLINE. 

68 
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Theme 

U.s.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

TottlUa 

U.S./Kor 

cook 

Very  strong  usage  with  MOTHER 
(P.  A-2). 

101 

cooperate 

Moderate  use  with  COOPERATION. 

Very  strong  usage  with 

26 

51  \  «+ 

COOPERATION.  Strong  use 
with  MORAL  CHARACTER 
(p.  4-5).  Moderate  usage 
with  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  A^52T,  KOREANS. 
RELATIVES  (p.  3-20),  ME 
(p.  A -2). 

534 

CORRUPTION 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detail! 

d  analysis,  see  pages  4-3C  to  4- 

•33. 

♦  4 

cost 

Moderate  use  with  U.S.  AID 
(p.  A -24). 

115 

15 

country 

Very  strong  usage  with  JAPAN 
(p.  A -20),  U.S.,  KOREA,  ancT 
with  DUTY  {p.  4-16).  Strong 
association  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(p.  A -22),  SOVIET  UNION  <p.  6- 
29),  RED  CHINA  (p.  6-32),  U.S. 
AID  (p.  6-37),  and  HONOR  (p.  A- 
12).  Moderate  use  with  CAPITAL- 
ISM.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 
NATIONAL  PRESTIGE,  and 

LOVE  (p.  A -5). 

1488 

59 

couple 

Strong  usage  with  MATCHMAKER. 

Strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS.  77 

43 

course 

Strong  usage  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Strong  usage  with  COLLEGE 

61 

&  3 

(p.  3-20). 

58 

courts 

Very  pt-ong  usage  with  DIVORCE. 

Slight  usage  with  DIVORCE 

319 

51  3 

Strong  with  CRIME  (p.  4-40). 

I  ^ ~~ 

and  a  moderate  usage  with 
CRIME  (p.  4-40). 

64 

courtesy 

Slight  usage  with  RESPECT  (p.  2- 

Strong  usage  with  MORAL 

32 

*1  sj 

37). 

CHARACTER  (p.  4-5). 
Moderate  usage  with 
CULTURE, RESPECT 
(p.  2-37),  KOREANS, 

ETHICS  (p.  4-8),  VIRTUE 
(p.  4-28). 

540 

coua; 

Very  etron>-  usage  with  RELATIVES 

Very  strong  usage  with 

232 

H  «: 

(p.  2-21). 

RELATIVES  (p.  2-21). 

374 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  U«« 
U.S./Kor. 

crazy 

Moderate  use  with  SOVIET  UNION 
(p.  6-29). 

67 

creative 

$  9  3 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE 

“42 

CRIME 

SI  *J 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detail* 

d  analysis,  see  pages  4-38  to  4- 

-41. 

crime 

Very  strong  usage  with  CORRUP- 

Very  strong  usage  with  CRIME  38 

si  *1 

TION  (p.  4-33),  CRIME  (p.  4-41), 
and  THEFT  (p.  4-45). 

(p.  4-41)  and  strong  usage 
with  THEFT  (p.  4-45). 

2TO 

culture 

Strong  usage  with  RED  CHINA 

Very  strong  usage  with 

31 

9-  tl- 

(p.  A-23).  Moderate  usage  with 

KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-8). 

482 

JAPANESE  (p.  6-8),  SOVIET 

UNION  (p.  A-23),  and  KOREA. 

Strong  usage  with  TO 

LEARN  (p.  3-16).  Moderate 
usage  with  COLLEGE  (p.  3- 
21),  PROGRESS,  and 

MORAL  CHARACTER 
(p.  A-10).  Slight  use  with 
SOVIET  UNION  (p.  A-23). 
RED  CHINA  (p.  A-23). 

cunning 

M (derate  use  with  JAPAN- 

a-  Jr  •}■ 

ESE  (p.  6-8). 

56 

Cupid 

Moderate  usage  with  MATCHMAKEF 

38 

currency 

Moderate  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13). 

39 

custom 

Moderate  use  w.th  CULTURE. 

Strong  usage  with  VIRTUE 

74 

«■  4 

and  with  JAPANESE  (p.  A-20I. 

(p.  A-13). 

74 

cut 

Strong  usage  with  AID  REDUCTION 
(p.  A  24). 

89 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

is-.rean  Usage 

Total  Uw 
U.S. /K  Or 

Dad 

Strong  usage  with  FATHER  (p.  2-91 

56 

danger 

Moderate  use  with  SOUTH  VIET- 

104 

darling 

NAM  (p.  A-22)  and  wlEh' SOVIET 
UNION  (p.  6-29). 

Moderate  usage  with 

$  °i  -i 

HAPPINESS. 

"ii 

date 

Strong  use  with  MATCHMAKER. 

92 

6 

day 

Strong  usage  with  ANCES- 

27 

TORS  (p.  A -3). 

~5S 

dead 

Very  strong  usage  with  SOUTH 

Slight  usage  with  VIETCONG 

612 

*  4 

VIETNAM  (p.  6-21)  and  with 

(p.  6-2E).  VIETNAM 

113 

deal 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6- 
49).  Strong  use  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25)  and  ANCESTORS  (p.  2- 
25).  Moderate  usage  with  RED 
CHINA  (p.  6-S3). 

INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6-45). 
and  with  ANCESTORS 
(p.  2-25). 

Strong  usage  with  MATCH- 

23 

i  «| 

MAKER. 

70 

defamation 

Moderate  use  with  HONOR 

«  4 

(p.  A-12). 

33 

defeat 

Moderate  usage  with  VIET- 

26 

f  -f  n  ^ 

CONG  (p.  b-"5). 

74 

defend 

Strong  usage  with  NATIONAL 

Strong  usage  with  DUTY 

60 

“J-  Cl  •)■  ')■ 

INTEREST 

(p.  4>-16).  Moderate  usage 

161 

DEGREE 

UBed  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaiie 

with  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE  (p.  6-45). 

3  analysis,  see  pages  3-30  to  3- 

■33. 

degree 

Very  strong  usage  with  COLLEGE 

Slight  usage  with  COLLEGE 

465 

^  #1 

(p.  A -8).  Strong  use  with  LIBERAL 

(p.  A -8). 

31 

ARTS  and  EDUCATED  (p. 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Ko  ean  Usage 

Toul  Un 

U.S./Kot. 

democracy 

Strong  usage  with  U.S. .  Moderate 

Very  strong  usage  with 

172 

S)  *-  4-  *1 

use  with  CAPITALISM  and 
AMERICANS. 

CAPITALISM.  U.S..  and 
KOREA.  Slight  usage 
wiirXMERICANS. 

442 

department 

Moderate  usage  with 

.. 

3\ 

LIBERAL  ARTS. 

38 

deposit 

Strong  usage  with  BANK  (p.  5-8). 

Very  strong  usage  with 

90 

°<i  a-  *b 

BANK  (p.  5-8).  Strong 
usage  with  MONEY  (^.  5- 
13). 

432 

deprive 

Very  strong  use  with 

9 

$  tl  ^ 

EXPLOITATION  (p.  4-36). 

TIT 

desire 

Moderate  usage  with  GOA  L. 

Moderate  usage  with  HONOR 

169 

*  £ 

(p.  A -12). 

137 

desk 

Mr/derate  use  with  SCHOOL  /p.  3- 

Moderate  use  with  SCHOOL 

53 

25). 

(p.  3-25). 

41 

despotism 

Strong  usage  with  SOVIET 

\  *n  4-  sj 

UNION  { 6-29). 

72 

destroy 

Strong  usage  with  CORRUPTION 

Slight  usage  with  VIETCONG 

148 

*  -•*]  *b  *b 

(p.  A-13).  Moderate  usage  with 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  <d.  6-21). 

Slight  usage  with'  VTETCONG 
(p.  6-25). 

(p.  6-25). 

48 

detective 

Moderate  usage  with 

S  4 

CRIME  (p.  4-40). 

"3F 

develop 

Slight  usage  with  ECONOMIC 

Very  strong  usage  with 

51 

Sf"  3  ^ 

DEVE  LOPMENT  and  ECONOMIC 

SCIENCE.  PROSPERITY 

1624 

PLAN. 

(p.  5-32),  PROGRESS. 
NATIONAL  INTEREST. 
ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  5- 
24).  Strong  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3-12). 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT,  JAPAN  Ip.  6-5), 
KOREA.  Moderate  usage 
with  TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 
TION,  COMPETITION". 
NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 

U.S.  AID  (p.  6-24),  and 
COOPERATION. 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Totxm* 

U.S./Kor. 

Dial  112 

4  °1  $  112 

Moderate  usage  with 

CRIME  (p.  4-41). 

~ir 

dictator 
\  4  4 

Strong  usage  with  RED  CHINA 
(p.  A -23). 

30 

nr 

dignity 

9\  3 

Strong  usage  with  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  ttT. 
Moderate  usage  with 
CULTURE. 

18 

nr 

diligence 

3-  3 

Moderate  usage  with 
JAPANESE  (p.  6-8)  and 
KOREANS. 

rfr 

diploma 

4-  3  ^ 

Stroug  usage  with  DEGREE  (p.  r  • 
32). 

Slight  usage  with  DEGREE 
(p.  3-32). 

91 

“Z5 

diplomat 

Ml-# 

Slight  usage  with  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE. 

Moderate  usage  with 
NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 

42 

96 

director 

°1  4 

Strong  usage  with 

BUSINESS  (p.  A-16)  and 
a  moderate  usage  with 

BANX  (p.  A-16). 

142 

dirt 

Strong  usage  with  BEGGAR  (p.  A- 
19),  PROSTITUTION  (p.  A-15) 
Moderate  usage  with  POOR. 

257 

nr 

discharge 

H  4 

Moderate  usage  with  GOAL 
and  DESIRE. 

33 

61 

discipline 

’’I  * 

Moderate  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  2-33). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
DISCIPLINE. 

103 

117 

discovery 

Strong  use  with  EXPLOITATION 
(p.  4-37).  Moderate  usage  with 
SCIENCE. 

127 

1  i 

disease 

Strong  usage  with  PROSTITUTION 
<p.  A-15). 

74 

15 

disgrace 

4-  3  4 

Moderate  usage  with 
NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 

9 

34 

disorder 

*-  *1  4 

Moderate  usage  with 
CORRUPTION  .  A-15). 

12 

42 
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Theme 

o'  S.  Usage 

r  ■  - 

Korean  Usage 

Tottl  Um 
U.S  /Kor. 

dispa  tcL 

Strong  usage  with  SOUTH  VIE' 

4  4  n  4 

NAM  (p.  6-20). 

97“ 

dis.ant 

Mot-prate  usage  with  RELATIVES 
(p.  A -3). 

32 

divided 

Very  strong  usage  with  KOREA 

Slight  usage  with  KOREA. 

145 

4  *J 

and  strong  usage  with  KOREANS. 

Moderate  usage  with 
DIVORCE. 

49 

do 

Moderate  usage  with  COOPERATIOh 

139 

36 

doctorate 

Strong  usage  with  DEGREE  (p.  3- 

Moderate  usage  with 

104 

4  4 

32). 

HONOR  (p.  A-12). 

27 

doesn't  pay 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME  (p.  4-411. 

61 

dag 

Moderate  usage  with  POOR. 

33 

13 

dollar 

Very  strong  usage  with  MONEY 

Moderate  usage  with 

142 

4 

(p.  5-13). 

U.S.  AID  (p.  A-24)  and 
a  slight  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13). 

79 

Dove  Unit 

Strong  use  with  SOUTH 

l<-  4  |n 

4-  4 

VIETNAM  (p.  6-20). 

Moderate  usage  with 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT. 

“74 

draft 

Moderate  usage  with  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  A -25)  and  U.S. 

101 

draw 

Strong  usage  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

46 

drive 

Strong  usage  with  TECH- 

64 

t  3  4  4 

NICAL  EDUCATION. 

64 

DUTY 

*|  * 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

i  analysis,  see  pages  4-14  to  4-17. 

duty 

Strong  usage  with  HONOR  (p.  4-21). 

Very  strong  usage  with 

161 

*1  4- 

MOTHER  (p.  2-12).  Strong 
usage  with  FATHER  (p.  2-9) 
Moderate  usage  with  FILIAL 
DUTY  (p.  A -4)  and  EtHICS' 
(?•  4-8). 

264 
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Thome 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korea.  Usage 

Tot»l  Dm 
U.S./Kor. 

earn 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  A -17) 

Moderate  usage  with 

181 

-J  «+ 

economy 

and  PROFIT  (p.  A-17). 

MONEY  (p.  A-17)  and 

80 

Moderate  usage  with  PROSPERITY, 

PROFIT  (p.  A-17). 

Very  strong  usage  with 

187 

31  ’i 

(p.  A-19),  CAPITA LISM,  and 

AID  REDUCTICr  (p.  6-40). 

773 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

Slight  use  with  U.S.  AID  (p.  A-24). 

Strong  use  with  PROSPER- 
ITY  <p.  A  -19),  CAPITAL- 
ISM,  PROGRESS,  NATIONAL 
INTEREST.  ancT KOREA. 
Moderate  usage  with 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
and  BUSINESS  (p.  5-4). 

ECONOMIC 

PLAN 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  a  detaj 

led  analysis,  see  pages  5-22  to  5 

-25. 

3  1) 

Edison 

Moderate  usage  with 

•1  '1  fe 

SCIENCE. 

40 

educate 

Very  strong  usage  with  SCHOOL 

Very  strong  usage  with 

1228 

3.  *  =(• 

(p.  3-24),  KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-9), 

TEACHER  (p.  3-29)  and 

887 

EDUCATED 

COLLEGE  <p.  3-9),  LIBERAL 
ARTS,  and  TO  LEARN  (p.  3-17). 
Strong  usage  with  DEGREE  (p.  3- 
32),  TEACHER  (p.  3-29), 
INTELLIGENCE  <p.  3-1  J). 

Moderate  usage  with  CULTURE. 
Slight  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

with  DUTY  (p.  4-16). 

Straig  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-24),  KNOWLEDGE 
(p.  3-9),  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,  EDUCATED 
(p.  3-4),  and  CULTURE. 
Moderate  usage  with  TO 

LEARN  (p.  3-17)  and 

MOTHER  (p.  A-2). 

Slight  usage  with  DEGREE 
(p.  3-32),  INTELLIGENCE 
(p.  3-13),  COLLEGE  (p. 

A-6),  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

1  analysis,  see  pages  3-2  to  3-5. 

effect 

Moderate  usage  with 

8 

A 

SUCCESS. 

27 

effort 

Strong  usage  with  DEGREE 

15 

t  1 

(p.  3-33),  PROSPERITY 

709 

5-32),  CAPITALISM. 
COMPETITION,  POOR. 

RICH,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT,  BEGGAR. (p.  5-28). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tout  Un 
U.S./Kor. 

effort  (cont.) 

AID  REDUCTION  (p.  6-40). 
Moderate  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3-12), 
HONOR  (p.  A-12), 

VIRTUE  (p.  4-28). 

elders 

1  €- 

Very  strong  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  2-36). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
RESPECT  (p.  2-36) 

188 

v/0 

elect 

d  *  CF 

Moderate  usage  with  U.S. 

41 

71 

electricity 

a  •’i 

Slight  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION . 

Strong  usage  with  TECH- 
NICAL  EDUCATION. 

Moderate  use  with 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

11 

84 

electronics 

Strong  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION . 

58 

58 

employ 

i  4 -  CF 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS  <p.  5- 
5).  Moderate  usage  with  ECONOM- 
DEVELOPMENT.  Slight  usage 
with  UNEMPIOYMENT  (p.  A-18). 

Slight  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  (p.  A-18). 

119 

63 

end 

5  3*- 

Strong  usage  with  GOAL. 

Moderate  usage  with  GOAL. 

110 

49 

endeavor 

Moderate  usage  with  BUSINESS 
(P.  5-5). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
SUCCESS.  Strong  usage 
witHWOGRESS,  GOAL, 
and  HAPPINESS.  Moderate 
usage  with  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE,  PROFIT 
(p.  A-17),  and  COOPERA- 
TION. 

30 

824 

enemy 

3 

Very  strong  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  A-22),  RED  CHINA  (p.  6-33). 
Strong  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 
(p.  6-29).  and  KOREANS. 

Strong  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  A-22).  Moderate  use 
with  JAPANESE  (p.  A-20', 
SOVIET  UNION  (p.  6-25). 
Slight  usage  with  RED 

CHINA  (p.  6-33). 

662 

178 

engagement 

$  4 

Moderate  usage  with 
MATCHMAKER. 

“t? 
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Theme 

1  . . .  1  1  ‘  ' 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Uw 
USJKv. 

engineer 

Moderate  usage  with  TECHNICAL 

43 

EDUCATION . 

English 

Very  strong  usage  with  LHEHAL 

Strong  use  with  U.  S.  and 

172 

ARTS.  Strong  usage  with  i EACH ER 

AMERICANS 

126 

(p.  3-28). 

enhance 

Moderate  usage  with 

°J-  $  H  c,’ 

NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 

34 

enjoy 

Strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

Slight  usage  with  HAPPI- 

86 

*  3 

NESS. 

16 

-nte -prise 

Strong  usage  with  CAPITALISM 

I.rong  usage  with  BUSINESS 

99 

"*<  31 

Slight  usage  BUSINESS  (p.  .6-4). 

(P-  5-4). 

114 

espionage 

Moderate  use  with  VIET- 

*  4  0|  »  * 

CONG  (p.  A -22). 

77 

esteem 

1 

1 

Moderate  usage  with 

lo 

£  3! 

iiESPECT  (p.  A -5). 

66 

ETHICS 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

i  analysis.  Bee  p.  geB  4-fc  to  4- 

S. 

*  1 

ethics 

Strong  usage  with  MORAL  CHAR- 

Strong  sage  v*th  ETHICS 

100 

ACTER  (p.  A-10). 

(p.  4-t, 

74 

etiquette 

Strong  usage  with  CULTURE 

and  a  moderate  usage  with 

137 

RESPECT  (p.  2-37). 

everyone 

Moderate  usage  with  PROGRESS. 

56 

7 

evil 

Strong  usage  with  CORRUPTION 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME 

159 

•a  f. 

(p.  4-33).  Moderate  usage  with 

(p.  4-41). 

124 

CRIME(p.  4-41). 

examination 

Very  strong  usage  with 

_ 

H  Si 

COMPETITION. 

249 

experience 

Strong  usage  with  KNOWLEDGE 

202 

(n.  A -6)  and  TO  LtlA^N  (p.  3-17). 

~T 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Um 
U-S./Kof 

experiment 

Very  strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

Moderate  usage  with 

107 

2  9 

SCIENCE. 

35 

expert 

Moderate  usage  with 

23 

a  9  *+ 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

31 

EXPLOITATIOI 

Used  as  a  jtimulus  word;  for  details 

d  analysis,  sec  pages  4-34  to  4- 

-37. 

*  « 

explore 

Strong  usage  with  EXPLOITATION 

81 

export 

(p.  4-37). 

Very  strong  usage  with 

6 

NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

458 

expense 

Moderate  usage  with  DEGREE 

Moderate  mage  with 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 

SATI&NAl  PR&TtlGE. - 

PROFIT  (p.  5-16), 
ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  5-24). 

29 

eyes 

(p.  A -9). 

Strong  usage  with 

i 

1 

AMERICANS. 

i 

1 

57 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  llaa 
U-S/Koc. 

fact 

Moderate  usage  with  KNOWLEDGE 
(p.  3-9). 

56 

factory 

Moderate  usage  with  BUSINESS 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS 

56 

* 

(p.  5-5).  Slight  usage  with 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

(p.  5-5).  Moderate  usage 
with  TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 
TION  and  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 

184 

fahrenhelt 

Moderate  usage  with  DEGREE 
(p.  A-9). 

26 

fall 

Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS. 

Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS, 

99 

£|  *f-  *+ 

and  with  BUSINESS  (p.  5-4). 

224 

fair 

Strong  usage  with  HONESTY 
(p.  4-13). 

91 

faith 

Moderate  use  with  HONESTY 

Strong  use  with  RESPECT 

140 

3  «- 

(p.  4-13).  Slight  usage  with 
RESPECT  'p.  n-5). 

(p.  A-5). 

185 

false 

Moderate  use  with  HONESTY 

1  2J  «l 

tp.  A-ll)  and  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  4-4). 

72 

FAMILY 

*  * 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detalle 

d  analysis,  see  pages  2-2  to  2-5. 

family 

Very  strong  usage  with  RELATIVES 

Very  strong  usage  with 

1041 

t  *r 

(p.  2-20),  LOVE  (p.  2-41).  Strong 
use  with  POOR,  HAPPINESS, 
FATHER  (p.  2-8),  MOTHER 
(p.  2-13),  and  ANCESTORS 
(p.  2-24).  Moderate  usage  with 
FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2-26)  and 

DUTY  (p.  4-17). 

FAMILY  (p.  2-4),  RELA- 
TIVES  (p.  2-20).  Moderate 
usage  <wlth  ANCESTORS 
(p.  2-24).  Slight  usage 
witj  HAPPINESS.  FATHER 
(p.  2-8). 

601 

family  tree 

Strong  use  with  ANCESTORS 
<P-  2-25). 

_61 

farm 

Slight  usage  with  BUSINESS 

Strong  usage  with 

117 

V  £ 

(p.  5-5). 

UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  5- 
21).  Moderate  usage 

BUSINESS  (p.  5-5). 

189 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tout  U» 
US. /tor. 

fast 

Strong  usage  with  PROGRESS. 
Moderate  usage  with  TO  LEA  JIN 
(P.  A-7). 

91 

fat 

Moderate  usage  v  'th  RICH. 

16 

“58 

FAT1'  P 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detallc 

d  analysis,  see  pages  2-6  to  2-9. 

«+  I 

father 

•h  1  '1 

Very  strong  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  2-36).  FATHER  (p.  2-9), 
MOTHER  (p.  A -2),  FAMILY 
(p.  2-5).  RELATIVES  (p.  2-21), 
and  ANCESTORS  (p.  2-241. 

Strong  usage  with  LOVE  (p.  2-41) 
and  HONOR  (p.  A-21).  Moderate 
usage  with  AUTHORITY  (p.  2-33) 
and  FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2-28). 

Very  strong  usage  with  RE¬ 
SPECT  (p.  2-36),  FATHER 
(p.  2-9),  MOTHER  (p.  A-2), 
FAMILY  (p.  2-5),  FILIAL 
DUTY  / p.  2-28),  ANCESTORS 
'0.  2-24  RELATIVES  (p.  2- 
*.1),  and  LOVE  (p.  2-41). 
Moderate  usage  with  RICH 
Slight  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  2-33). 

1603 

5T75 

fatherland 

*-  * 

Moderate  usage  with  KOREA. 

“46 

favor 

1-  *i 

! 

Strong  usage  with  MOTHER . 

(p.  2-12). 

”76 

F.B.I. 

1 

Moderate  usage  with  INTELLi- 
GENCE  (p.  3-13). 

71 

fear 

1  t 

f 

Strong  usage  with  THEFT 
<p.  4-45),  and  with  FATHER 
(p.  2-8). 

56 

129 

federal 

Moderate  usage  with  BANK  (p.  A- 
16). 

29 

feel 

Strong  usage  *ith  LOVE  (p.  2-40). 
Moderate  usage  with  DESIRE  and 
HAPPINESS. 

217 

12 

female 

«1 

Slight  use  with  LOVE  (p.  2-40). 

Very  strong  use  with  LOVE 
(p.  2-40)  and  a  strong  use 
with  MATCHMAKER. 

22 

442 

fiber 

Moderate  use  with  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  4-4). 

36 

fiction 

1 

Very  strong  use  with  SCIENCE. 

179 
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U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Tom  Om 
VS.IK  or 


Strong  usage  with  GOAL. 


fight 

*4  % 


Very  strong  usage  with  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  (p.  6-21),  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25).  Strong  usage  with 
COMPETITION.  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  o-49) .  KOREA. 
and  KOREANS.  Moderate  usage 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-45), 
DIVORCE.  CCr.iVJPTION  (p.  4- 
32),  CrIMI  (p.  4-417! 


Very  strong  usage  with 
COMPETITION.  Moderate 
usage  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(p,  6-21).  SfigEt  usage  with 
VIETCONG  (p.  6-25)  and 
VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  6-49). 


FILIAL  DUTY  Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  details 

X  s. 


1  analysis,  see  pages  2-26  to  2-29. 


filial  duty 
JL  S_ 


Moderate  use  with  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  4-5). 


finish 


Moderate  use  with  EXPLOITATION 
(p.  4-37) 

Moderate  usage  with  SUCCESS 
and  COMPETITION. 


Moderate  usage  with  MATCHMAKEf 
and  DUTY  (p.  4-17). 


firing 

*  * 


flBhiPg 
2-  -»)  ^ 
fix 

flour 

-»4  ■* 


Moderate  use  with  BUSINESS 
(p.  A-16). 


Moderate  use  with  GOAL. 


Moderate  use  with 
BUSINESS  (p.  5-5). 

Moderate  usages  with  GOAL. 


Strong  use  wit>-  U.S.  AID 
(p.  6-36). 


flower 


Moderate  use  with  LOVE 
(p.  A -5). 
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"1  heme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Uh 

U  S  /Koi 

food 

Strang  usage  with  HEGGAK  (p.  A- 

Strong  usage  with  HEGGAlf 

371 

19),  JAPANESE  (p.  A  -20) ,  U.S. 

(p.  A-iS)  and  CORRUPTION 

184 

AID  (p.  6-36).  Moderate  use  with 

(p.  4-32). 

POOR,  RICH,  and  DESIRE. 

football 

Strong  use  with  COLLEGE  {p.  3-21) 

lbO 

and  very  strong  ‘‘se  with  GOAL. 

— 

force 

Strong  use  with  COOPERA- 

42 

•J 

TION. 

86 

forefathers 

Strong  usage  with  ANCESTORS 

Very  strong  usage  with 

75 

« 

(p.  4-24). 

ANCESTORS  (p.  2-24). 

125 

foreign 

Strong  usage  with  U.S.  AID  ip.  6- 

209 

37),  AID  REDUCTION  (p.  6-41). 

9 

furelgi.  -.id 

Very  strong  usage  with  U.S.  AtD 

147 

(p.  6-37).  Slight  usage  with 

— 

AID  REDUCTION  <p.  6-41). 

Ford 

Very  strong  usage  with  PROGRESS. 

Strong  use  with  PROGRESS. 

Inti 

» 

i 

88 

frank 

Very  strong  usage  with 

5 

ir  %  •! 

I  HONESTY  {p.  4-13). 

! 

119 

t  rate  ruin 

Strong  usage  with  COl.ULGE  {p.  3- 

41 

*1). 

— 

lraud 

Moderate  use  with 

_ 

'! 

EXPORTATION  (p.  4-jt>) 

102 

and  THEFT  (p.  4-45). 

free,  -dom 

Vur\  strong  usage  with  L.S., 

Strong  usage  with  U.S.  AID 

1009 

AMERICANS.  Strong  use  with 

(p.  6-36),  U.S,,  KOREA, 

07  0 

CAPITA  LJSM,  NATIONAL  IN  TERES' 

T,  and  ME  )p.  2-16). 

ASPAC  (p.  6-16),  SOUTH  VIET- 

M  ode  rate  usage  with 

NAM  (p.  A -22),  DESIRE,  and 

CAPITALISM,  MANILA 

shows  a  moderate  response  to 

CONFERENCE  (p.  6-12), 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT  {p.  A- 

VIETNAM  INVOUV  EMENT 

25),  COOPERATION,  and  1,0  V E 

(p.  A-25),  AMERICANS. 

(p.  A -5)7  Slight  usage  with 

and  DESIRE.  Slight  usage 

NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 

with  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

wr  TOUI  Ut» 

Korean  Usage  u.s  /k<k 

freedomless 

Moderate  usage  with 

*  Si  €■ 

RED  CHINA  (p.  6-32).  30 

friend 

Very  strong  usage  with  RELATIVES 

Strong  usage  with  COOPERA-  1304 

*J  * 

fulfill 

(p.  A-3).  Strong  usage  with 
TEACHER  (p.  3-29),  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-25),  RESPECT  (p.  2-36), 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-21). 
COOPERATION,  HAPPINESS. 
FAtrfER  (p.  2-9),  FAMILY  (p.  2- 
5),  ME  (p.  2-16),  LOVE  (p.  2-40), 
and  HONESTY  (p.  4-12). 

Moderate  usage  with  JAPANESE 
(p.  A-20),  AMERICANS,  KOREANS, 
MATCHMAKER ,  DESIRE,  MOTHER 
(p.  2-13).  '  ight  usage  with 

CCM PETIT  .ON. 

TION,  LOVE  (p.  2-40).  419 

Moderate  usage  with 

COMPETITION,  ME  (p.  2-16), 

Slight  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-25),  RESPECT  (p.  2- 
36),  FATHER  (p  2-9), 

RELATIVES  (p.  A-3),  and 

HONESTY  (p.  4-12). 

Very  strong  usage  with  11 

$  4  «r 

fun 

Very  strong  usage  with  HAPPTNET& 
Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL  (p.  3- 
25),  COLLEGE  {p.  3-21). 

Moderate  use  with  MONEY  (p.  5- 
12),  MATCHMAKER.  FATHER 
(p.  2-9),  FAMILY  (p.  ?-5). 

DUTY  (p.  A-ll).  182 

513 

future 

Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS, 

Moderate  usage  with  DESIRE,  295 

PROGRESS,  and  GOAL. 

Slight  usage  with  SUCCESS  155 

and  PROGRESS. 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Uao 
U.S./Kof 

gain 

Very  strong  usage  with  PROFIT 
(p.  5-17).  Strong  usage  with 
PROGRESS. 

258 

game 

4  $ 

Strong  usage  with  COMPETITION . 
Moderate  usage  with  MATCH- 
MAKER. 

Strong  usage  with 
COMPETITION. 

117 

61 

Geisha 

s 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-5) 
and  JAPANESE  (p.  A-20). 

116 

geneology 
ir  2- 

Strong  usage  with 
ANCESTORS  (p.  2-25). 

6 

71 

general 

Moderate  usage  with  LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

73 

General 

Electric 

Strong  usage  with  PROGRESS. 

47 

generation 

Slight  usage  with  ANCESTORS 
(p.  2-25). 

Strong  usage  with 
ANCESTORS  (p.  2-25). 

13 

55 

genius 

Strong  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  A-7). 

"68" 

gentle 

3  $  €■ 

Strong  usage  with  HONESTY 
(p.  4-12)  and  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  4-4). 
Moderate  usage  with 
AMERICANS  and  KOREANS. 

2To 

gentleman 

t]  ^ 

! 

1 

Moderate  usage  with 
CULTURE. 

“36 

geta 

V  4-  d 

Moderate  usage  with 
JAPANESE  (p.  A-20). 

“53 

girl 

Very  strong  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-20),  LOVE  (p.  2-40),  and 
PROSTITUTION  (p.  A -15). 

Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL  (p.  3- 
24),  JAPAN  (p.  6-5),  JAPANESE 
(p.  6-20),  MATCHMAKER. 

DESIRE,  HAPPINESS,  and 
CHASTITY  (p.  4-24).  Moderate 
usage  with  RESPECT  (p.  2-36). 

1219 

23 
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give 

* 


Theme 


U.S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


4 


Strong  usage  with  ME 
(p.  A -2). 


Tot*l  Om 
US/Kgf, 


83 

78 


glad 


Strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 


59 


go 

bF 


Moderate  image  with  COOPERATION 


Strong  usage  with  MATCH¬ 
MAKER. 


99 

28 


goal 


Very  strop g  usage  with  SUCCESS. 
Moderate  usage  with  PROGRESS 
and  DESIRE. 


248 


God 


Strong  usage  with  POOR,  FATHEJR 
(p.  A-l),  ME  (p.  A -5),  aixT with 
HOmOR  (pTX-12). 


389 

36 


good 
*  €- 


government 

3  * 


Very  strong  usage  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT,  ASPAC  (p.  6-17), 
FATHER  (p.  2-9),  HONESTY 
(p.  4-12),  MOHAL  CHARACTER 
(p.  A-10),  VIRTUE  (p.  A-iO). 

Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS, 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 

PRO&  PARITY  (p.  3-33). 
CAPITALISM,  COMPETITION, 
RICH,  PROGRESS.  PROFIT 
(p.  5-i7),  Economic  PlAN 
(p.  A-18),  U.S.  AID  (p.  A -24), 

AID  REDUCTION  (p.  6-41), 

U.S.,  AMERICANS,  HAPPINESS, 
MOTHER  (p.  2-13),  ME  (p.  A-2), 
ETHICS  (p.  4-9),  HONOR  (p.  A- 
12).  Moderate  image  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  A -7), 
KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-8),  RESPECT 
(p.  2-37),  MONEY  (p.  A-17), 

military  Assistance  <p.  6-45), 
tOOPtiRATION ,  LOVE  (p.  2-40), 
CHASTITY  (p.  A-12).  SUght  use 
with  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p  A^5L 

Very  strong  usage  with  CAPITAL-' 
ISM,  VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  A-S5),  and  CORRUPTION 
ip.  4-33).  Strong  usage  with 
AUTHORITY  (y.  2-33),  NATIONAL 
INTEREST,  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
(p.  5-25).  Moderate  usage  with 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 
NATIONAL  PRESTIGE.  ASPAC 
(p.  A-Sl),  SOVIET  UNION  (p.A-23), 


Very  strong  usage  with  3039 

HONESTY  (p.  4-12),  MOR-  656 
A L  CHARACTER  (p.  A-10), 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  A-17),  THEFT  (p.  A-l 5), 
and  VIRTUE  (p.  A-13). 

Moderate  usage  with 
VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  A-25).  Slight  usage 
with  INTELLIGENCE 
(p.  A -7).  U.S.  AID  (p.  A- 
24),  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  6-45),  HAPPINESS. 

MOTHER  (p.  2-13),  and 
HONOR  (p.  A-12). 


Strong  usage  with  CCR-  817 

RUPTION  (p.  4-33)”.  113 

Slight  usage  with 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  and  ECONOMIC 
PLAn'(p.  A-18). 
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Theme 


graduate 

t  sJ  c 


U.S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Very  strong  use  with  COLLEGE 
j.  (p.  A-8).  Strong  use  "with 

EDUCATED  (p.  A -6).  Moderate 
usage  with  DEGREE  (p.  3-82) 
and  SCHOOL  (p.  A-8). 


Very  strong  usage  with 
DEGREE  (p.  3-32)  and 
strong  usage  with 
SCHOOL  (p.  A-8). 


Told  Um 
US./KOf. 


414 

169 


graft 


grateful 

Z  °f-  £ 


grave 


Strong  usage  with  CORR  UPTION 
(p.  A-13). 


62 


Very  strong  usage  with  U.S, 

AID  (p.  A-24).  Strong  use  174 

XlB  REDUCTION  (p.  A-24). 
Moderate  usage  with 
MOTHER  (p.  2-13). 

V ery  strong  usage  with  -~ 

ANCESTORS  (p.  2-25).  106 


great 


Moderate  usage  with  U.S.  and  with 
FATHER  (p.  2-9). 


ir.l 

55 


greed 

*  3 


Very  strong  usage  with  29 

DESIRE  and  a  moderate  2(5S 

usage  with  THEFT. (p.  4- 
!  44). 

t 


greeting 

ei  H 


Strong  usage  with  RESPECT 

(p.  2-37).  “  15® 


ground 


group 

$  *i 


grow 


Strong  usage  with  ASPAC  (p.  A-21) 
and  COOPERATION.'  Moderate 
use  with  FAMILY  (p.  A-l). 


Strong  usage  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT;  moderate  usag6 
with  CULTURE. 


Strong  usage  with 

ANCESTORS  (p.  S-25).  77 

Strong  usage  with  154 

DISCIPLINE.  Moderate  128 

usage  wittTsCHOOL  (p.  3- 
24). 

no 

53 


guard 


Very  strong  usage  with  DUTY 
(p.  4-17).  Strong  usage  witTT 
HONOR  (p.  A-12).  Moderate 
usage  with  BANK  (p.  A-16). 


guerrilla 

1  1  f 


Very  strong  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-24). 


Strong  usage  with  VIET¬ 
CONG  (p.  6-24). 


126 

108 
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Theme 


U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Toui  Uh 
U.S,/Kpf. 


guide 


Slight  usage  with  TEACHER  <d.  3- 
28). - 


Moderate  usage  with 
TEACHER  (p.  3-28). 


53 

94 


guns 

s- 


S light  usage  with  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  3-44). 


Strong  usage  with  102 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  U3 

(p.  6-44).  Moderate 
usage  with  U.S.  AID 
(p.  6-38). 


guy 

4- 


Strong  usage  with 

unemployment  (P.  5-  m 

*0)  and  with  RED  CHINA 
(p.  6-33). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Totil  Um 
U.S./Kof 

habit 

4r  $ 

Strong  usage  with 

THEFT  (p.  4-44). 

24 

62 

hair 
°i  «l 

Strong  usage  with 
AMERICANS. 

“62 

handcuff 

♦  $ 

Strong  usage  with 

CRIME  (p.  4-40). 

*68 

happy 

Si  Xr 

Very  strong  usage  with  SUCCESS 
and  RICH.  Strai;  usage  with 
PROSPERITY  (p.  5-33),  FAMILY 
(p.  2-5),  and  LOVE  (p.  2-40). 
Moderate  use  with  AMERICANS, 
GOAL,  and  HAPPINESS.  Slight 
usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-12), 
DESIRE. 

Very  strong  usage  with  ME 
(p.  2-16).  Strong  usage 
with  RICH,  MONEY  (p.  5- 
12),  FAMILY  (p.  2-5), 
and  VIRTUE  (p.  4-28). 
Moderate  usage  with 
SUCCESS.  PROSPERITY 
(p.  5-33),  DESIRE,  LOVE 
(p.  2-40).  Slight  usage 
with  HAPPINESS. 

681 

627 

hard 

1  £ 

Strong  usage  with  DISCIPLINE. 
Slighi  usage  with  SUCCESS. 

Strong  usage  with  FATHER 
(p.  A-l).  Moderate  usage 
with  SUCCESS  and  with 
MOTHER  (p.  2-'i 2), 

172 

175 

harmony 

1-  *1 

Strong  usage  with 

FAMILY  (p.  2-5). 

Moderate  usage  with 
RELATIVES  (p.  2-20). 

119 

hate 

Strong  usage  with  LOVE  (p.  2-41). 
Moderate  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  A-22),  RED  CHINA  (p.  A-23), 
and  DIVORCE. 

391 

27 

have, 
have  not 
^ 

Moderate  usage  with  DESIRE. 

Very  strong  usage  vlth 
POOR. 

52 

139 

SI  <+ 

head 
*  ej 

Moderate  usage  with  FATHER 
(p.  2-8).  Slight  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (3-12). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3- 
12).  Moderate  usage 
with  SCIENCE  and  with 
KOREANS. 

63 

353 

help 

* 

Very  strong  usage  with  U.S.  AID 
<p.  A-24),  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Very  strong  usage  with 
COOPERATION.  Strong 

1742 

613 

(p.  A-25),  and  COOPERATION. 
Strong  usage  with  TEACHER 

usage  with  POOR,  ’’.S. 

AID  (p.  A-24).  Moderate 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Um 

U.S/KOT 

help  (cont.) 

(p.  3-28),  DISCIPUNE,  POOR. 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  (d.  6-2T7TXID 
REDUCTION  (6-41),  FATHER 
(p.  A-l),  MOTHER  (p.  A-2). 
Moderate  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION.  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  ECONOMIC 

PLAN  (p.  5-25),  BEGGAR  (p.  5- 

S5)7"Aspac  (p.  a-21),  ameri- 

CANS,  and  FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  A-4). 

usage  with  AMERICANS. 
RELATIVES  (p.  2-20). 

her 

Moderate  usage  with  ME  (p.  A -2). 

44 

heritage 

Moderate  usage  with  ANCESTORS 
(p.  2-25). 

55 

Hideyoshl 

*1  **  SL  >1 

Moderate  usage  with  JAPAN 
(p.  6-20)  and  JAPANESE 
(p.  6-8). 

~62 

high 

¥  £ 

Moderate  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  A -4),  NATIONAL  INfEREST, 
and  GOAL.  Slight  usage  with 
COLLEGE  (p.  3-20)  and  HONOR 
(p.  4-20). 

Moderate  usage  with 
COLLEGE  (p.  3-20', 
and  HONOR  (p.  4-20). 

Slight  usage  with 

AUTHORITY  (p.  A-4). 

179 

156 

highway 

A  ^  A  A 

Strong  usage  with 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT  and  ECONOMIC 

PLAN  (p.  5-24). 

F4T 

him 

*  4  3-  * 

Moderate  usage  with  ME  (p.  A-2), 

Slight  usage  with  ME  (p.  A- 
2). 

38 

16 

Hiroshima 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN  (p.  A-20) 

64 

8 

history 

2J  4 

Strong  usage  with  LIBERAL  ARTS 
and  with  ANCESTORS  (p.  £-£5). 
Moderate  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  2-28). 

Moderate  usage  with 
ANCESTORS  (p.  2-25). 

Slight  usage  with 

LIBERAL  ARTS. 

239 

88 

hit 

t)  4 

Moderate  usage  with  GOAL. 

~29 

Ho  Chi  Minh 

1-  *1  3 

Slight  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-24). 

Strong  usage  with 

ViETCONG  (p.  6-24). 

23 

73 
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Theme 


U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


roui  um 

U.S./KOf. 


hobo 


Strong  usage  with  BEGGAR  (p.  5- 
29). 


hockey 


Strong  usage  with  GOAL. 


home 


Strong  use  with  U.S.  and  with 
MOTHER  (p.  2-13). 


homework 


Moderate  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-29)  and  SCHOOL  (p.  3-25). 


homicide 

£  Si 


Very  strong  usage  with 

CRIME  (p.  4-4)).  200 

Moderate  usage  with 

THEFT  (p.  4-45). 


honest 

3  3  S> 


HONESTY 

3  3 

HONOR 

51  3 


honor 

5i  * 


hoodlum 
->->}-  *ti 


Strong  usage  witn  MORAL 
CHARACTER  ;p.  4-4)  and  VIRTUE 
(p.  4-29).  Nude  rate  usage  with 
ETHICS  (p.  4-B) . 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 


Strong  usage  with  HONESTY  207 
(p.  4-13)  and  MURAL  122 

CHARACTER  (p.  4-4). 


analysis,  see  pages  4-10  to  4-13. 


analysis,  see  pages  4-18  to  4-21. 


Very  strong  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  A-5),  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 
Strong  usage  with  DUTY  (p.  A-ll) 
and  HONOR  (p.  4-21).  Moderate 
usage  with  FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2-29), 
Slight  usage  with  DEGREE  (p.  3-32) 


Moderate  usage  with  DEGREE  820 
(p.  3-32).  Slight  usage  90 

with  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE. 


Strong  usage  with 

UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  5-9).  141 

Moderate  usag  *  with  CRIME. 


hope 

■i  ^ 


Strong  usage  with  DESIRE. 


Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS, 
GOAL,  DESIRE,  HAPPI-  ' 


NESS,  ME  (p.  2-16). 
Moderate  usage  with 


PROGRESS. 


iii 

417 
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Heme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  U«a 
U.S/Kor 

hospital 

Strong  usage  with  DUTY  (p.  A-ll).  _ 

76 

hot 

^  -*i  f 

Moderate  usage  with  DECREE 
(p.  A -9)  and  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

St  r  eng  usage  with 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6- 

67 

95 

(p.  6-40). 

20). 

house 

Very  strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS, 

Very  strong  usage  with 

1710 

3 

FATHER  (p.  2-8),  MOTHER  (p.  2- 
16),  FAMILY  (p.  A-l).  Strong 
usage'  with  SCHOOL  (p.  3-24). 
POOR.  MOiTEY  (p.  5-12),  DESIRE, 
RElXTivES"(T).  2-21),  ME  (p.  2- 

i6),  love  (d.  2-4i),  pl?5sTrru- 

TION  (p.  4-48).  Moderate  usage 
with  SUCCESS,  RICH,  ECONOMIC 
DEVE  LOPMENf7"sTight  usage 
with  PROSPERITY  (p.  3-32)  and 

RAN  a  (p.  5-9). 

HAPPINESS,  FATHJR  <p.  2- 

8) ,  FAMILY  (p.  A-l). 

Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-24),  rich,  Mother 
(p.  2-13).  Mod  rate  usage 
with  PROSPERITY  (p.  5- 
32),  POOR.  BANK  (p.  5- 

9) ,  and  ME  (p.  2-1 C). 

Slight  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-12). 

930 

human 

$  3 

Strong  use  with  EDUCATED  (p.  A- 
S). 

Strong  use  with  LIBERAL 
ARTS,  RED  CHINA  (p.  A- 
23).  Moderate  usage  with 
ANCESTORS  (p.  A -3). 

42 

174 

hungry 

*  lr  ± 

Strong  usage  with  POOR .  and 
BEGGAR  (p.  A-19). 

Very  strong  usage  with 

POOR  and  a  slight  usage 
with  BEGGAR  (p.  A-1S). 

235 

192 

husband 

Moderate  usage  with  DIVORCE . 
and  with  FATHER  (p.  2-8). 

Slight  usage  with  DIVORCE 
and  with  FATHER  (p.‘2-8). 

63 

34 

husband  and 
wife 

4-  *- 

Very  strong  usage  with 
DIVORCE  and  a  strong 
usage  with  LOVE  (p.  2- 
41). 

5F 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tots!  Um 

US/Kor. 

ideal 

Moderate  usage  with  GOAL,  and 
with  ETHICS  (p.  4-0). 

150 

idle 
nr  $ 

ignorant 

*-  3 

Slight  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  (d.  A- 18). 

Strong  usage  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  <D.  A-18). 

33 

50 

Moderate  use  with  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  (p.  5-21). 

45 

53 

illegal 

Strong  usage  with  PROSTITUTION 
(p.  4-48). 

93 

immoral 

Moderate  usage  with  PROSTITUTIOJ 

57 

4-48). 

8 

impiety 

■S-  3t 

Strong  usage  with  FILIAL 

DUTY  (p.  2-29). 

”43 

import 

*  si 

important 

**-!]- 

improve 

3  JL 

income 

*  ?i 

Mode  "ate  usage  with  NATIONAL 
INTEREST. 

6 

eo 

Moderate  usage  with  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE, 

Slight  urage  with  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE. 

1.34 

33 

Strong  usage  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  Moderate  usage 

Slight  usage  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  and  RICH. 

123 

35 

with  RICH. 

Strong  usage  with  PROFIT  (d.  A-17), 

Very  strong  usage  with 
NATIONAL  INTEREST  and 
[with  PROFIT  (p.  A-17). 
Moderate  usage  with  ECONOM- 
pc  DEVELOPMENT  and 

59 

403 

ECONOMIC  PLAN  <p.  5-25). 

indecent 

^  *i  £ 

Moderate  usage  with  BEGGAR 
(p.  5-29). 

Ik 

independent 

*  3  ?l 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN 
fp.  0-5)  and  with  AID 
REDUCTION  (p.  6-40). 

7 

188 

Moderate  usage  with  U.  S. 

AID  (p.  6-36)  and  with 

U.S. 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  'Jm 

U.S/Kof. 

Indians 

Strone  usage  with  AMERICANS. 

109 

individual 

Strong  usage  with  ME  (p.  2-17). 

79 

62 

industry 

Strone  usaee  with  ECONOMIC 

Very  strong  usage  with 

232 

3r  Si 

DEVELOPMENT  and  JAPAN 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

537 

(p.  6-5).  Moderate  usage  with 

Strone  usage  with  NATIONAL 

CAPITA  LISM  and  with  JAPANESE 

INTEREST  and  BUSINESS 

(p.  6  -9).  Slight  usage  with 

(p.  5-5),  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

(p.  5-24).  Slight  usage  with 

BUSINESS  (p.  5-5). 

CAPITALISM  and  JAPAN 
(p.  6-5). 

injustice 

Strong  usage  with 

— 

+  3 

CORRUPTION  (p.  4-33). 

86 

in-law 

Stiorg  usaee  with  MOTHER  (p.  2- 

120 

13)  and  RELATIVES  (p.  2-20). 

10 

inspect 

Moderate  usage  with 

__ 

31  4  n  <4 

INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3-12). 

27 

instruct 

Very  strone  use  with  TEACHER 

Moderate  usage  with 

159 

-4  *-  *1  «4 

(p.  3-29). 

EDUCATED  (p.  3-4). 

59 

insurance 

Moderate  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 

45 

ME  NT  (d.  5-21). 

— 

intellect 

Strone  usage  with  COLLEGE 

22 

*1  £1 

(p.  3-20). 

113 

INTELLI- 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detail* 

ri  analysis,  see  pages  3-10  to  3- 

■13. 

GENCE 

*1  * 

intelligent 

Verv  strone  usaec  with  KNOWL- 

Strong  usage  with  KNOWL- 

373 

"1  * 

EDGE  (p.  3-9).  Strong  usage 

EDGE  (p.  3-9)  and  with 

227 

with  EDUCATED  (p.  A-6). 

CULTURE.  Slight  usage 

Moderate  usage  witn  ME  (p.  A-2). 

with  EDUCATED  (p.  A-6). 

intercourse 

Moderate  usaee  with  I.OVE  (p.  A- 

Moderate  usage  with 

45 

0  i 

5). 

CHASTITY. 

49 

interest 

Strone  usaee  .’ith  BANK  (p.  A-16). 

Strong  usage  with  BANK 

243 

o] 

(p.  A-16) 

72 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tettl  Um 

U.S./Koi  . 

interview 

Strong  usage  with 

3  51 

MATCHMAKER. 

44 

introduce 

Strong  usage  with  MATCH- 

MAKER. 

“64 

invent 

Slight  usage  with  SCIENCE 

Moderate  usage  with 

42 

s  a  n  ^ 

SCIENCE. 

"42 

investigate 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME 

i  4  n 

(p.  4-40). 

93 

I.Q. 

Very  strong  usage  with  INTELLI- 

Very  strong  usage  with 

180 

"1  fc- 

GENCE  (p.  3-12). 

INTELLIGENCE  Ip.  3-12). 

213 

island 

Very  strong  usage  with  JAPAN 

Very  strong  usage  with 

176 

i 

(p.  6-4)  and  strong  usage  with 
JAPANESE  (p.  A-20). 

JAPAN  (p.  6-4)  and  a 
moderate  use  with  JAPAN- 
ESE(p.  A-20). 

280 

Ito  Hirobuir  i 

Moderate  usage  with 

o]  i  »l  f 

♦  ”1 

JAPAN  (p.  6-5). 

“52 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Total  Uk 

Korean  Usage  USIKot 

jail 

Very  strong  usage  with  CRIME 

345 

(p.  A-14),  and  with  THEFT 
(p.  A-15). 

•• 

JAPAN 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

i  analysis,  see  pages  6-2  to  8-5. 

Si  * 

JAPANESE 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

i  analysis,  see  pages  6-6  to  6-9. 

2  -fc  ^  51- 

Japan. 

Japanese 

Very  strong  usage  with  JAPANESE 

252 

r..  A-20).  Strong  usage  with 

JAPAN  (p.  6-5). 

123 

Jesus  Christ 

Moderate  usage  with  MORAL 

»1  H  ± 

CHARACTER  (p.  4-5).  54 

1  «f  «|  i.  L 

Job 

Very  strong  usoge  with  BUSINESS 

Ip.  5-5),  UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  A- 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS  1037 

18),  and  DUTY  (p.  4-17).  Strong 

(p.  5-5).  Slight  usage  with 

usage  with  SUCCESS.  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION.  EDUCATED  (p.  A-6). 
FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2-29).  Moderate 
usage  with  MONEY  (p.  A-17). 

SUCCESS. 

jobless 

Moderate  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 

Strong  usage  with  UNEMPLOY-  35 

*  3 

M  E  NT  (f.  A-18) 

MENT  (p.  A-18).  69 

] 

Johnson,  L.  B. 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S.  15 

%  £ 

and  AMERICANS.  149 

joy 

Very  strong  use  with  HAPPINESS. 

161 

Judge 

Strong  usage  with  DIVORCE  , 

Very  strong  usage  with  145 

i*  *¥ 

moderate  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

CRIME  (p.  4-40).  Moderate  182 

<p.  A -4),  CRIME  (p.  4-40).  and 

usa  ;e  with  THEFT  (p.  4-45) 

HONOR  (p.  A-12). 

Slight  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  A -4). 

jungle 

Stiong  usage  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Strong  usage  with  SOUT  I  VIET- 100 

Si  s 

<p.  6-20)  and  VIETCONG  (p.  6-24). 

NAM  (p.  6-20)  and  VIETCONG  105 
(p.  6-24). 
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Theme 

U,  G.  Usage  , 

Korean  Usage 

Total  U» 

U.S./Kor. 

Kennedy 

i 

Ve^v  strong  usage  with 

13 

mi  ci 

U.  S.  Strong  use  with 
AMERICANS. 

157 

Kevnes, 

Keynesian 

Moderate  use  with  ECONOMIC 

PLAN  (p.  5-24). 

32 

Khrushchev 

Strong  use  with  SOVIET  UNION 

Very  strong  usage  with 

•  4 

4-  t  >|  i.  jl 

(p.  6-28). 

SOVIET  UNION  (p.  6-23), 

124 

kill 

Very  strong  usage  with  SOUTH 

Strong  usage  with  VIETCONG 

751 

*  9  cl- 

VIETNAM  (p.  6-21),  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25)  CRIME  (p.  4-41). 

Strong  usage  with  RED  CHINA 
(p.  6-33' .  VIETN  ATSHNYO  LYE  - 
MENT  (  >.  6-49)  and  KOREANS 
Moderate  use  with  K(5REa. 

(p.  6-25). 

C>8 

kin 

Strong  ui age  with  RELATIVES 

Moderate  usage  with 

59 

ti  3 

(p.  2-20). 

RELATIVES  <p.  2-20). 

27 

kirn! 

Strong  usage  witn  FATHER  (p.  2-9) 
MOTIIEI.  (p.  2-1.").  Moderate 
usage  with  VIRT  JE  Q  .  4-2:). 

249 

88 

kiss 

Moderate  usage  with  AT  (p.A-5). 

Moderate  usage  with  LOVE 

26 

=»|  2L 

(p.  A -5) . 

28 

KNOWLEDGE 

Lsed  stimulus  word;  for  detailed  ; 

malysis,  see  pages  3-6  to  3-9. 

"I  a 

i 

(P-  A-2). 

28 

knowledge 

Very  strong  use  with  INTELLI- 

Very  strong  use  with 

1291 

*1  i) 

G  .  CE  (p.  3-13).  KNOWLEDGE 
.p.  3-9),  EDUCATED  (p.  3-5), 

TO  LEARN  (n.  3-17).  Strong 
use  with  AUTHORITY  (p.  3-32), 
TEACHER  (p.  3-29).  Moderate 
use  with  SCHOOL  (p.  3-24), 
SCIENCE,  LIBERAL  ARTS  and 
CULTURE. 

KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-9), 
CULTURE,  TO  LEARN 
(p.  3-17).  Strong  use 
with  AUTHORITY  (p.  3-32), 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3-13) 
and  EDUCATION  (p.  2-5). 
Moderate  use  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-29),  SCHOOL  (p.  3-24) 
and  ME  (p.  A-2). 

1083 

Koreans 

Very  strong  use  with  KOREA 

Very  strong  use  with 

599 

u  *  ^  9 

and  KOREANS. 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  6-!*).  KOREA.  Strong 
use  with  CAPITA  LJCM; 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
PROGRESS,  JAPANESE 
(p.  A -20),  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

1317 
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Theme 


Korean  War 

a-  *  3  $ 


U.S.  Umge 


Korean  Ueage 


Tottl  U« 
U.S  !Ko). 


(p.  A -22).  V1FTCCNG  (p.  A-22), 
SOVIET  UNION  (p.  6-29),  RED 
CHINA  (p.  6-32)  and  U.S. 
Moderate  use  with  PROSPER¬ 
ITY  (p.  3-32), _JAPAN 
(p.  A-20),  ASPAC  (p. 6-16), 

AID  REDUCTION  (p.  6-40) 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  6-44). 

Strong  use  with  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-44).  II 

Moderate  use  with  RED 
CHINA  (p.  6-33)  and  KOREA. 


Kosygin 

Slight  use  with  SOVIET  UNION 

Strong  use  with  SOVIET 

11 

i  ^  J) 

(p.  6-28). 

1 

UNION  (p.  6-28). 

74 

KP 

Strong  use  with  DUTY  ip.  4-171. 

56 

Kremlin 

Light  use  Wl'h  SOVIET  UNION 

Light  use  with  SOVIET  UNION 

21 

a-  *  *  3 

(p.  A -23). 

| 

(p.  A -23). 

14 

K> 

Moderate  use  with  SOU  i'H 

Moderate  use  witn  SOUTH 

44 

VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 

VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 

44 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tout  Uu 
U.S./Kor. 

laboratory 

Str.  ng  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

_71 

land 

Mouerate  use  with  MONEY  (p.  5-12). 

Strong  use  with  U.  S. 

111 

*-  *| 

127 

language 

Strong  use  with  JAPANESE  (p.  A-20) 

Moderate  use  of  LIBERAL  ARTS 

:  109 

3 

Moderate  use  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

and  RESPECT  (p.  2-37). 

159 

large 

Strong  use  with  SOVIET  UNION 

Moderate  use  with  SOVIET 

116 

A-23)  .  Moderate  use  with 

UNION  (p.  A-23). 

49 

RED  CHINA  (p.  A-23). 

laugh 

Strong  use  with  HAPPINESS 

40 

law 

Very  strong  use  with  AUTHORITY 

Very  strong  use  with 

578 

*| 

(p.  A -4),  DIVORCE  with  CRIME 

DISCIPLINE.  Strong  use  with 

301 

(p.  4-40).  Moderate  use  with 

CRIME  (p.4-40).  Moderate 

DEGREE  (p.A-9),  with  ETHICS 

use  wlth  ETHICS  (p.  4-9). 

(p.  4-9),  wRh  THEFT  (d.  4-»5). 

Slight  use  with  AUTHORITY 

Slight  use  with  DISCIPLINE. 

(p.  A-4)  and  with  THEFT 

(p.  4-45). 

lay  off 

Moderate  use  with  UNFMPLOY- 

29 

MENT  (p.  A-18). 

““ 

lazy 

Very  strong  use  with  UNEMPLOY- 

Strong  use  with  UNEMPLOY- 

267 

MENT  (p.  A-18).  Strong  use  with 

MENT  (p.  A-Itt),  BEGGAR 

180 

1  vT 

BEGGAR  (p.  5-29).  Moderate  use 

(p.  5-29)  and  KOREANS. 

w!‘h  POOR. 

Moderate  use  with  POOR. 

lead 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

Strong  use  with  FATHER 

208 

£  4  *r  4 

fp.  2-33) 

(p.  2-CV 

44 

TO  LEARN 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailei 

1  analysis,  see  pages  5-2  to  5-5. 

^  *-  b  2 

learn 

Very  strong  use  with  TEACHER 

Strong  use  with  DEGREE 

1468 

“«  CF 

(p.  3-29X  SCHOOL  (n.  3-25). 

<p.  3-32),  with  SCHOOL 

1675 

SUCCESS.  TECHNICAL 

(p.  3-25),  KNOWLEDGE 

EDUCATION.  COLLEGE  (d.  A-8). 

(p.  3-8).  COLLEGE  (p.  A-8) 

EDUCATED  fp.  3-4).  Strong 

and  CULTURE.  Strong  usage 

usage  with  INTELLIGENCE 

with  AUTHORITY  fp.  2r32). 

(p.  3-13),  DISCIPLINE.  SCIENCE. 

TEACHER  fp.  3-29),  T2CHNI- 

PROGRESS.  Moderate  use  with 

CAL  EDUCATION.  SCIENCE, 

DEGREE  (p.  3-32)  and  PROFIT 

jEDUCATED  (p.  3-4),  TO  LEARN 

(p.  A -17).  Slight  usage  with 

(p.  A-7)  and  ME  (p.  A-2)  A 

CULTURE. 

moderate  usage  wi'.h  IN7EI.LI- 

GENCE  (p.  3  13),  LIBERAL 

ARTS  and  a  slight  usp  with 

PROGRESS.  PROFIT  ‘p.  A-17). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage  as/K* 

lecture 

Strong  use  with  COLLEGE  (d.  A-8). 

?2 

117 

Lee  Byong- 

Heavy  usage  with  RICH. 

Chul 

77 

•1  si  3 

Lenin 

Moderate  use  with  SOVIET  UNION 

30 

<p.  6-28). 

4 

lees 

Moderate  use  with  REDUCTION 

36 

(p.  A-24). 

—  ” 

lesson 

Moderate  use  with  TEACHER 

62 

(p.  3-29). 

”” 

letter 

Moderate  use  with  ME  (p.  A-2).  33 

d  "i 

57 

lie 

Strong  use  with  HONESTY  <p.  A-ll). 

66 

20 

life 

Strong  use  with  SUCCESS. 

Strong  use  with  COMPETITION.  741 

.1  >41  *ii  1} 

CULTURE.  PROSPERITY  (p.  A-19), 

PROGRESS.  MONEY  (p.  5  12).  1142 

J  d*  -W 

GOAT.,  FAMILY  (p.  2-5).  LOVE 

GOAL.  HAPPINESS.  Moderate 

(p.  A-5).  Moderate  usage  with 

use  with  SUCCESS.  TECHNICAL 

SCIENCE  and  PROSTITUTION 

EDUCATION.  NATIONAL  INTER- 

(p.  A -15).  Slight  usage  with 

EST.  ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  A-18). 

NATIONAL  INTEREST.  ECONOMIC 

BEGGER.  (d.  A-19).  COOPERA- 

PLAN  (p.  A-18).  DESIRE  and 

TION.  DESIRE  and  FAMILY 

HAPPINESS. 

(p.  2-5).  Slight  usage  with 

SCIENCE.  PROSPERITY  (p.  A-19). 

line 

Moderate  use  with  GOAL. 

39 

listen 

Moderate  use  with  COOPERATION. 

90 

literature 

Slight  use  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Strang  use  with  LIBERAL  ARTS.  28 

*  $ 

103 

iitigatton 

Strong  use  with  DIVORCE. 

A-  4- 

46 
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Theme 


U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Total  U*e 
U  S  /Kor 


loan  I  Very  strong  use  with  BANK  (p.5-9).  Moderate  usage  with  BANK 

£  *|-  I  Moderate  use  with  MONEY  (p.  5-13).  (p.  5-9). 


lonely 


Strong  use  with  ME  (p.  A-2). 


Moderate  use  with  DESIRE,  and 
with  ANCESTOR  (p.  A-3). 


Strong  usage  with  MOTHER 
(p.  2-12). 


look  up  to 
4-  *t  «1  4L  4l 


Strong  use  with  RESPECT 
(p.  A-5). 


Strong  use  with  PROFIT  (p.  5-16). 


LOVE 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed  analysis,  see  pages  2-38  to  2-41. 


love 
4  St- 


loyal 

a]  *J- 


Very  strong  use  with  MATCH¬ 
MAKER.  DESIRE.  HAPPINESS. 
FATHER  <p.  A-l),  MOTHER 
(p.  2  12),  FAMILY  (p.  2-5). 

Strong  use  with  ME  (p.  2-16)  and 
HONOR  (p.  4-21),  VIRTUE 
(p.  4-29).  Moderate  use  with 
RESPECT  (p.  2-37),  RELATIVE 
(p.  S-^JO).  Slight  usage  with 
MONEY  (p.  A-17),  LOVE  (p.2-40), 
CHASTITY  (p.  4-24). 


Moderate  use  with  HONESTY 
(p.  A— 11). 


Very  strong  usage  with  2075 

HAPPINESS.  MOTHER  l0fi7 

(p.  2-12)  with  ME  (p.  2-16), 
CHASTITY  (p.  4-24).  Strong 
usage  with  MATCHMAKER, 

DIVORCE.  DESIRE,  FATHER 
(p.  A-l),  FAMILY  (p.  2-5), 
RELATIVES  (p.  2-20),  LOVE 
(p.  2-40),  FILIAL  DITTY 
(p.  2-49).  Moderate  use  with 
COLLEGE  (p.  A-8),  MONEY 
(p.  A-17),  COOPERATION, 
and  MORAL  CHARACTER 
(p.  4-4).  Slight  use  with 
RESPECT  (p.  2-37). 

Strong  use  with  FILIAL  DUTY  67 

(p.  2-49)  63 


Strong  us  with  HAPPINESS. 


Moderate  use  with  HAPPINESS. 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Jta 
U.S./Kor. 

M.  A. 

Strong  use  with  DEGREE  (p.  3-32). 

Very  strong  use  with  DEGREE 

126 

Masters 

(p.  3-32). 

144 

3  4  V  *1 

machine 

Strong  use  with  TECHNICAL 

Strong  usage  with  TECHNICAL 

97 

->J  -HI 

EDUCATION. 

EDUCATION.  SCIENCE. 

216 

Moderate  use  with  U.  S.  AID 

(p.  6-36). 

major 

Strong  use  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

75 

make 

Strong  use  with  PROFIT  (p.  5-17). 

Slight  use  with  PROFIT  (p.  5-17) 

166 

#  b 

19 

male 

Slight  use  with  FATHER  (p.  A-l). 

Very  strong  use  with  FATHER 

16 

y-  i 

(p.  A-l). 

357 

male  and 

Strong  use  with  MATCHMAKING 

_  _ 

female 

and  with  LOVE  (p.  2-40). 

106 

y  m 

man 

Very  strong  usage  with  BUSINESS 

Very  strong  use  with 

743 

U-  *f- 

(p.  A -16),  FATHER  (p.  A-l). 

EDUCATED  (p.  A-6).  Strong 

737 

Strong  use  with  EDUCATED 

use  with  LIBERAL  ARTS, 

(p.  A-6),  POOR,  RICH,  BEGGAR 

FATHER  (p.  A-l),  ANCESTORS 

(p.  A-19),  ME  (p.  2-17).  Moderate 

(p.  A-3),  CHASTITY  'p.  A-12). 

use  with  TEACHER  (p.  A-9), 

Moderate  use  with  TEACHER 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 

(p.  A-9),  INTELLIGENCE 

Slight  use  with  DIVORCE. 

(p.  A-7),  JAPAN  (p.  6-5), 

DIVORCE. 

man  and 

Strong  use  with  DIVORCE. 

-- 

woman 

Ill 

y  *  y  n 

MANILA 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

1  analysis,  see  pages  6-10  to  6-13. 

CONFERENCE 

H  4  i!  *' 

manners 

Moderate  use  with  CULTURE. 

60 

many 

Slight  usage  vrtth  RELATIVES. 

Moderate  use  with  RELATIVES. 

78 

31-  fr 

50 

Mao  Tse- 

Very  strong  use  with  RED  CHINA 

Very  stronr  use  with  RED 

155 

Tung 

(p.  6-32). 

CHINA  (p.  6-32). 

377 

*-  11  «- 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Dm 

U.S./Kof. 

margin 

Moderate  use  with  PROFIT 

38 

(p.  5-17). 

Marines 

Moderate  use  with  U.  S. 

35 

marry 

Veri'  strong  use  with  DIVORCE, 

Very  heavy  use  with  MATCH- 

756 

3  4  4 

LOVE  (p.  A-5).  Strong  use  witn 

MAKING,  DIVORCE.  Strong 

1112 

MATCHMAKING.  HAPPINESS 

use  with  LOVE  {p.  A-E)  and 

Moderate  use  with  SUCCESS  and 

CHASTITY  (p.  4-25).  Moder- 

CHASTITY  (d.  4-25). 

ate  use  with  HAPPINESS. 

master 

! 

Large  use  with  FATHER 

— 

*-  £J 

(p.  2-8). 

108 

mate 

Moderate  use  with  SCHOOL 

7 

Sr  X 

(p.  3-24). 

43 

material 

Strong  use  with  EXPLOIT  A- 

.. 

*  4 

TION  (p.  A-14).  Moderate 

205 

use  with  CAPITALISM, 

U.  S.  AID  (p.  6-36)  and  GOAL. 

math 

Strong  use  with  TEACHER  (p.  3-28). 

Slight  use  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

142 

+  4 

SCIENCE.  Moderate  use  with 
LIBERAL  ARTS. 

20 

lV'.D. 

Strong  usage  with  DUTY 

5 

«i  4 

(p.  A-ll). 

41 

ME 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailec 

1  analysis,  see  pages  2-14  to  2-17. 

4  1 

me 

Very  strong  use  with  ME  (p.  2-17). 

Strong  use  with  KOREANS, 

853 

4  oy  ti| 

Strong  usage  with  AMERICANS. 

FAMILY  (p.  2-4)  and  ME 

355 

Moderate  usage  with  RESPECT 

(p.  2-17).  Moderate  use  with 

(p.  2-36),  HONESTY  (p.  4-L' )  and 

HAPPINESS. 

HONOR  (d.  4-21).  Slight  use  with 
FAMILY  (D.  2-4). 

measure 

Moderate  use  with  DEGREE 

33 

(p.  A -9). 

6 

mechanic 

Stiong  use  with  TECHNICAL 

57 

EDUCATION. 

— 

medal 

Strong  usp  with  HONOR  (p.  4-21). 

Slight  use  with  HONOR  (p.4-21). 

42 

%  4 

18 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

ToolUM 
US./ Kor 

medicine 

Strong  use  with  SCIENCE, 

115 

18 

« 

medium  of 

Moderate  use  with  MONEY  (c.  5-13). 

28 

exchange 

meeting 

Strong  use  with  MANILA  CON¬ 
FERENCE  (p.  A- ii). 

! 

l 

77 

22 

memory 

'  Moderate  use  with  1  D  LEAP- 

Moderate  use  with  INTELLI- 

36 

H  $ 

•?.  A-7). 

GENCE  (p.  3-12). 

32 

menial 

Moderate  use  with  FILIAL  DUTY 

28 

(p.  2-29). 

might 

?\ 

Strong  usp-.c  with  KNOW- 
LEDGE  (p.  ?.■«•),  SOVIET 

Tl4 

UNION  (p.  6-29). 

military 

Moderate  use  with  DISCIPLINE. 

Very  strong  usage  with 

107 

'3:  H 

Slight  use  with  U.  S.  AID  (p.  6-36). 

i 

U.  S.  AID  (p.  6-36).  Moderate 
use  with  DISCIPLINE  and 

278 

1..UJTAFY 

ASSISTANCE 


*  *  H  a. 


mind 

4  «- 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed  analysis,  see  pages  6-42  to  6-45 


Moderate  use  with  INTELLIGENCE 


<p.  3-12),  CORRUPTION  (p.  A-13). 
Slight  use  with  MORAL  CHARACTER 
(p.  4-5), 


n.mfortune 

*  3H 

miss 


missile 

*  *  $ 


Stroag  use  with  FAMILY. 
Moderate  use  with  FATHER 
(p.  A-l). 


Very  strong  use  with  COOPERA-  205 
TION.  Si  ‘mg  use  with  RESPECT  1136 
Jp.  2-37),  ,r*PPINESS.  HONEST  Y 
(p.  4  -12),  '  UE  (p.~4-29). 

Moderate  ueige  with  KOREANS, 
DnSiTj-  MORAL  CHARACTER 
(p.  4-5, 


Moderate  use  with  DIVORCE. 


Moderate  use  with  SCIENCE. 


12 

51 


104 

9 


8 

4G 
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Hie  me 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

mission 

Moderate  use  with  DUTY. 

3  * 

44 

MONEY 

Used  is  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

i  analysis,  see  pages  5-10  to  5-13. 

money 

Very  strong  usage  with  SUCCESS, 

Very  strong  usage  ’with  4  036 

£ 

CAPITALISM.  POOR.  RICH.  3  762 

ISM,  RICH,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP-, 

NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

MENT.  BUSINESS  (p.  5-4),  BANK 

BUSINESS  ip.  5-4),  BANK 

(p.  5-9),  PROFIT  (p.  5-17), 

(p.  5-9),  MONEY  (p.  5-13). 

UNEMPLOYMENT  (p,  5-21). 

PROFIT  (d.  5-17),  DESIRE. 

ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  5-25). 

HAPPINESS.  Strong  usage 

U.  S.  AID  (p.  A-24)  and  PROSTI- 

with  SUCCESS.  DIVORCE. 

TUTION  ,'p.  4-49).  Strong  use 

FATHER.  THEFT  (p.  A-15). 

with  COLLEGE  (p.  3-21),  POOR. 

Moderate  use  with  AUTHORITY 

INTEREST,  BEGGAR  (p.  A-19) 

(p.  A-4),  COLLEGE  (p.  3-21). 

AID  REDUCTION  (p.  6-411  DESIRE. 

PROSPERITY  (p.  3-33). 

UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  5-21). 

use  with  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  5-25) 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-451 

EXPLOITATION  (p.  A-!4). 

DIVORCE.  HAPPINESS.  Slight 

HONOR  (p.  4-20).  Slight 

use  with  EXPLOITATION  Ip.  A-14). 

usage  with  BEGGAL  (p.  A-19), 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  6-45). 

moon 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE.  9 

") 

moral 

Strong  usage  with  ETHICS  (d.  A-10). 

Very  strong  usage  wi  th  ETHICS  401 

S-  3  3 

Moderate  usagr  with  CHASTITY 

(p.  A-10).  Strong  usage  with  717 

(p.  4-25),  HONESTY  (p.  4-13). 

CULTURE.  MORAL  CHARACTER 

MORAL  CHARACTER  (d.  A-10). 

(p.  A-10),  VIRTUE  (p.  A-I3). 

Moderate  usage  with  DISCIPLINE. 
FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2-29). 

MORAL 

CHARACTER 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailec 

analysir ,  see  pages  4-2  to  4-5. 

mores 

Mode  rale  use  with  CULTURE. 

62 

Moscow 

Strong  use  with  SOVIET  UNION 

Strong  usage  with  SOVIET  47 

1  i.  1  nf 

(p.  A-23). 

UNION  (p.  A-23).  76 

MOTHER 

°M  H 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detalle. 

'  analysis,  see  pages  2-10  to  2-13. 
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Tsetse 

U.  &  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Totel  Uw 
U.SJKor. 

mother 

Very  strong  usage  with  RESPECT 

Very  strong  use  with  FATHER 

1439 

<►)  *  q 

(p.  2-36).  FATHER  (p.  2-9). 

(p.  2-9).  FAMILY  (p.  2-5). 

1566 

FAMILY  (p.  2-5).  RELATIVES 

LOVE  (p.  2-41).  FILIAL  DUTY 

(p.  2-21),  LOVE  (p.  2-41).  Strong 

(p.  2-24).  Strong  usage  with 

use  with  MOTHER  (p.  A-2). 

RESrECT  (p.  2-36).  MOTHER 

SISTERS  (p.  2-24).  HONOR  (p.4-2!) 

(p.  A-2),  ME  (p.  2-16). 

Slight  usage  with  MATCHMAKING, 

Moderate  usage  with  MATCH- 

HAPPINESS.  FILIAL  DUTY 

MAKING.  HAPPINESS. 

(p.  2-28). 

RELATIVES  (p.  2-21). 

motive 

Moderate  usage  with  PROFIT 

42 

(p.  A-17). 

— 

move 

Very  strong  usage  with  PROGRESS. 

169 

22 

much 

Slight  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-12). 

Strong  usage  with  I  NOWLEDGE 

32 

d-  *i 

(o.  3-8).  Moderate  usage  with 
MONEY(p.  5-12)  and  PROFIT 
<p.  5-17). 

210 

music 

Strong  usage  with  CULTURE. 

88 

12 

murder 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME  (p.  4-41). 

80 

1 

47 
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Theme 


U.S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Total  Uaa 
U-S./Ko r. 


1  * 


Strong  usage  with  RELATIVES.  8 

HONOR  (p.  4-21).  148 


nation 

*  -+ 


Strong  usage  with  JAPAN  (p.  A-20),  (Very  strong  usage  with  PRQS- 


U.S.  Shows  a  moderate  use  with 
JAPANESE  (p.  A -20),  KOREA. 
Slight  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 
(p.  6-29).  AMERICANS. 


FERITY  (p.  3-32),  ECONOMIC  1 344 
PL  AN  (p.  5-25),  JAPAN 
(p.  A-20),  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(p.A-22),  U.  S.,  KOREA, 
AMERICANS.  Strong  usage 
with  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT.  PROGRESS,  INTEREST, 
PROFIT  (p.  5-16),  MANILA 
CONFERENCE  (p.  6-12),  ASPAC 
(p.  b-16),  SOVIET  UNION  (p.  6-29X 
U.S.  AID  (p.  6-37),  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-44), 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
<p.  6-48),  COOPERATION, 

FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  A-4)  and 
HONOR  (p.  A-12).  Moderate 
usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE,  BUSINESS  (p. 5-4), 

F~:D  CHINA  (p.  6-32),  AID 
REDUCTION  (p.  6-40),  LOVE 
(p.  A-E),  CORRUPTION  (p.4-33), 
DUTY  (p.  4-16).  Slight  usage 
with  JAFANESE  (p.  A-20). 


Very  strong  usage  with  U.  S. 


necessary 

3  # 


need 

3  s 


neighbor 

°i  * 


Strong  usage  with  DISCIPLINE. 
VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  A-25).  Moderate  usage  with 
MONEY  (p.  A-17),  ECONOMIC 
PLAN  (p.  A-18),  U.S.  AID 
(p.  A-24).  Slight  usage  with 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-45). 

Very  strong  usage  with  POOR, 
DESIRE.  Strong  usage  with 
BEGGAR  (p.  5-28),  U.S.  AID 
(p.  A-24),  Moderate  usage  with 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 
MONEY  (p.  A-17),  AID  REDUC¬ 
TION  (p.  6-41). 


Strong  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  A-17).  Moderate  usage 
with  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  6-45).  Slight  use  with 
DISCIPLINE.  U.  S.  AID 
(p.  A-24). 


Slight  usage  with  POOR. 


Strong  usage  with  JAPAN 
(p.  6-4)  and  with  RELATIVES. 
Moderate  use  with  JAPANESE 
(P.  6-9). 


DICTIONARY  OF  CULTURAL  USE 


Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

TottfUw 

US./Kor. 

net 

! 

I 

Strong  usage  with  PROFIT  (p.5-17). 

51 

neutral 

*  3 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN 
(p.  6-4). 

102 

New  York 

*  * 

Moderate  usage  with  U.  S. 

~ 30 

night 

3 

Very  strong  usage  with  THEFT 
(p.  A-15). 

9 

234 

no  good 

Moderate  usage  with  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6-48). 

THEFT  (p.  A-15). 

77 

no  Job 

Strong  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  (p.  A-18). 

65 

no  money 

Strong  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  (p.  A-18).  Moderate 
usage  with  POOR. 

100 

no  work 

Strong  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  ( n  A-18). 

79 

none 

a  c‘r 

Strong  usage  with  CAPITALISM. 
NATIONAL  INTEREST.  AID 

Very  strong  usage  with 
BEGGAR  (p.  5-29). 

687 

135 

REDUCTION  (p.  A-24).  FILIAL 
DUTY  (p.  A -4). 

north 

Strong  usage  with  KOREA. 

79 

noee 

M. 

Very  strong  use  with 
AMERICANS.  Strong  usage 

212 

with  U.  S. 

nuclear 

* 

Strong  usage  with  SOVIET 
UNION  (p.  6-29).  Moderate 

4 

83 

usage  with  RED  CHINA 
(p.  6-33). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Told  Uh 

U.S./Kor. 

obey 

Very  strong  usage  with 

Strong  usage  with  FILIAL  DUTY  412 

\  %■  •*- 

DISCIPLTTE.  Strong  usage  with 

(p.  A-4).  Moderate  usage  with 

Ill 

RESPECT  (d.  A -5)  and  HONOR 

RESPECT  (p.  A-5). 

(p.  4-21).  Moderate  usage  with 
COOPERATION  and  DUTY  (p.  A-ll). 
Slight  usage  with  FILIAL  DUTY 
(p.  A -4). 

objective 

Moderate  esage  with  GOAL. 

32 

obligate 

Very  strong  use  with  DUTY 

Very  strong  usage  with  DUTY 

127 

«■'  £ 

(p.  A-Il). 

(p.  A-ll). 

153 

*1  -9-  CF 

observe 

Very  strong  usage  with 

6 

4 

DISCIPLINE.  Strong  usage 
with  DUTY  (p.  A-ll).  ETHICS 
(p.  4-8). 

287 

obtain 

Moderate  usage  with  PROFIT 

$  V  ^ 

1 

(p.  5-17). 

44 

occupation 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS 

112 

<p.  5-5). 

j 

73 

office 

Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS 

162 

(p.  A-1G)  and  UNEMPLOYMENT 
(p.  5-21). 

29 

officer 

Moderate  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

Very  strong  usage  with 

113 

ja. 

(p.  A -4)  and  DUTY  (p.  4-17). 

RESPECT  (p.  2-361 

284 

|  Moderate  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

iP-  A-4). 

old 

Strong  usage  with  ANCESTORS 

203 

(p.  A-3). 

25 

Olympics 

Strong  usage  with  NATIONAL 

26 

Si  3 

oppose 

PRFSTIGE. 

68 

Moderate  use  with  COMPETITION. 

27 

oppress 

Moderate  usage  with 

^  *4  •(-  c’r 

order 

JAPANESE  (p.  6-8). 

57 

Strong  usage  with  DISCIPLINE. 

Very  strong  usage  with 

122 

DISCIPLINE.  Moderate 

Wi 

‘VJ  1 

usage  with  COLLEGE  and 
ETHICS  (p.  4-8. 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Um 

organize 

*■  3  ^ 

Moderate  usage  with  ASPAC 
(p.  A-;.;),  COOPERATION. 

Strong  usage  with  COOPERA¬ 
TION. 

153 

72 

orient 

*  £ 

Strong  us  tge  iith  JAPAN  (p.  6-4) 
JAPANESE  (p.  A-20)  and  KOREANS 
i  Moderate  usage  with  KOREA. 

Moderate  usage  with  KOREA 
and  FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  a-4). 
Slight  usage  with  JAPAN 

241 

104 

orphan 
i  o). 

(p.  6-4). 

Strong  usage  with  BEGGAR 
(p.  A— 19). 

~ 66 

others 

Moderate  usage  with  CULTURE. 

29 

6 

overseas 

Moderate  usage  with  JAPAN 
(P.  6-4). 

71 

own 

Moderate  usage  with  BUSINESS 
(P.  5-5). 

65 
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The  tie 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tout  Uat 
U.S./Kor. 

Pacific 

•*)  S  9 

Moderate  usaire  with  ASPAC. 

15 

37 

paint 

Strong  usage  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

108 

pair 

Strong  usage  with  MATCHMAKER. 

107 

paper 

%  °! 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-13). 

Moderate  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13). 

187 

79 

parallel 

a  s 

Moderate  usage  with  KOREA. 

Strong  usage  with  KOREA. 

52 

83 

parent 

Je- 

Very  strong  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  2-36),  FAMILY  (o.  2-5). 
RELATIVES  (  Strong  usage  with 
AUTHORITY  (d.  2-33).  FATHER 
(p.  2-9),  M(ZE1IEB.(p.  A-2),  l QXJ 
(p.  2-41).  SISTERS  (d.  2-24). 

Slight  usage  with  FILIAL  DUTY 

(p.  2-28). 

Very  strong  usage  with  RESPECT  1904 
(p.  2-36),  FAMILY  'p.  2-5).  1301 

LOVE  (p.  2-41).  FILIAL  DUTY 
(p.  2-28).  Strong  usage  with 

HE  (p.  2-16).  Moderate  usage 
with  HAPPINESS  and  FATHER 
(p.  2-9).  Slight  usage  with 

MOTHER  (p.  A-2). 

part 

•II  oj  *|  c(. 

Strong  usage  with  DIVORCE. 

83 

party 

Moderate  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-21). 

62 

30 

passbook 

t  a- 

Strong  usage  with  BANK  (d.  5-8). 

"70 

passion 

7>  3 

Moderate  use  with  DESIRE. 

• 

Moderate  use  with  LOVE 
(p.  A-5). 

29 

26 

past 

Strong  use  with  ANCESTORS 
(p.  A-3). 

105 

21 

patient 

Mi  3  21  fe- 

Strong  usage  with  SUCCESS.  14 

Moderate  usage  with  TO  LEARN  280 
(p.  A-Y)  and  ME  fp.  A-7). 

pauper 

Strong  usage  with  BEGGAR  (d.  A-19). 

44 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

„  Total  Um 

Korean  Usage  ujs./kot 

pay 

*1  * 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-13). 

Slight  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13). 

184 

54 

peace 
rt  *}■ 

Very  strong  usage  with  MANILA 
CONFERENCE  (p.  6-12).  Strong 

Very  strong  usage  with  MANILA 
CONFERENCE  (p.  6-12JT- 

548 

449 

usage  with  INTEREST,  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  A-25)  and 
HAPPINESS. 

Strong  usage  with  ASPAC  (p.  6-16) 
and  HAPPINESS.  Moderate  use 
with  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  A-25).  Slight  usage  with 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 

(p.  A-25). 

Pearl  Harbor 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN  (f>.  A-20), 
JAPANESE  (p.  A-20). 

132 

oenalty 

* 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME 
(p.  A-14). 

11 

42 

pencil 

a  si 

Moderate  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-25). 

Moderate  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-25). 

46 

68 

peninsula 

$  s. 

Slight  usage  with  U,  S. 

Strong  usage  with  U^SL 

19 

81 

people 

4  3 

Strong  usage  with  EDUCATED 
(p.  A-6),  CULTURE,  POOR, 

Very  strong  usage  with 
AMERICANS.  Strong  usage 

3680 

1178 

RICH,  JAPAN  (p.  6-5), 

JAPANESE  (p.  A-20),  RED  CHINA 
(p.  A -2 3),  KOREA,  AMERICANS, 

with  CULTURE,  KOREA. 
Moderate  usage  with  RESPECT. 
PRESTIGE,  SOITH  VIETNAM 

KOREANS.  Strong  usage  with 
RESPECT  (p.  2-361  NATIONAL 

(p.  A-22),  VIETNAM  INVOLVE- 
MENT  (p.  A-25).  U.  S. ,  KOREANS, 

INTEREST.  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

HAPPINESS.  FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2 

-29), 

(p.  A-22),  VIET  CONG  (p.  A-J2), 

DUTY  (p.  4-17),  EXPLOITATION 

SOVIET  UNION  (p.  A-23),  U.  S. 

AID  (p.  A-24),  U.  S. ,  RELATIVES, 

(p.  A-14).  Slight  usage  with  POOR, 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

ME  (p.  A-2),  ANCESTORS  (p.  A-3), 

NATIONAL  INTEREST,  BUSINESS 

MORAL  CHARACTER  (p.  4-5). 
Moderate  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  A -4),  COLLEGE  (p.  3-20), 
CAPITALISM,  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  BUSINESS 
(p.  A-16),  BANK  (p.  A-I6), 

BEGGAR  (p.  A-19),  ASPAC  (p.  A-21! 
MATCH!  '..i\ER.  LOVE, 
CORRUPTION /p.  4-33).  Slight 
usage  with  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE 
and  HAPPINESS. 

(p.  A-16),  BANK  (p.  A-16), 
BEGGAR  (p.  A-19),  U.  3.  AID 
(p.  A-24),  ME  (p.  A-2). 

perform 

4-  Si  •}■  'f 

Strong  usage  with  DUTY  (p.  A-ll), 

Moderate  use  with  DUTY  (p.  A-ll).  42 

26 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Total  Ui» 

Korean  Usage  u.s./Kor 

perish 

Strong  usage  with  CORRUP- 

„ 

H  'V 

TION  (p.  4-32). 

54 

persona1  ry 

Strong  usage  with  CULTURE. 

10 

SJ  3 

Moderate  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-20). 

174 

pet 

Moderate  usage  with  TEACHER 

34 

(p.  3-28). 

— 

pharmacy 

Moderate  use  with  DUTY. 

_ 

*  * 

41 

Ph.  D. 

Slight  usage  with  DEGREE  (p.3-32). 

Very  strong  usage  with  DEGREE 

20 

$  4  V  *1 

(p.  3-32).  Moderate  use  with 
SCIENCE.  COLLEGE  (p.  A-8) 

513 

and  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

Philippines 

Strong  usage  with  MANILA  CON- 

Strong  usage  with  MANILA 

80 

ui*d 

philosphy 

FERENCE  (p.  6-12). 

CONFERENCE  (p.  6-12). 

84 

Slight  usage  with  ETHICS  (p.  4  -9). 

Moderate  usage  with  LIBERAL 

31 

physics 

ARTS  and  ETHICS. 

84 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

Moderate  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

92 

*  1 

44 

picture 

Strong  usage  with  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

60 

piety 

Moderate  usage  with  FILIAL 

_  _ 

t  d 

DUTY  (p.  2-23). 

41 

pimp 

Moderate  usage  with  PROSTITUTE 

Slight  usag  with  PROSTITUTE 

?4 

'lb  ^  d- 

(p.  4-49). 

(p.  4-19). 

13 

pity 

Slight  usage  with  BEGGAR  (p.  5-28). 

Very  strong  usage  with  POOR 

11 

t  S’ 

and  BEGGAR  (p.  5-21). 

627 

Moderate  usage  with  UNEMPLOV 
ME  NT  (p.  5-20). 

place 

Moderate  usage  with  BUSINESS 

Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL 

103 

(p.  A— 16)  and  KOREA. 

(p.  3-24)  and  MOTHER  (p.  A-2) 
BANK  (p.  A-16). 

272 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage  us.'/r" 

plan 

-1  4 

Moderate  usage  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  Slight  usage 

Very  strong  usage  with 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT, 

98 

481 

with  ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  A-18) 

ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  A-18). 

and  GOAL. 

Strong  usage  with  GOAL. 

plane 

“1  SI  I 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S.  AID 
(p.  6-36),  MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE  (p.  6-44).  Moderate 

11 

188 

usage  with  SCIENCE. 

playground 
t  Sr  $ 

Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  1-24). 

~ 94 

pleasant 
*  *  ^ 

Strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

l07 

pleasure 

-»] 

M -derate  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

Strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

77 

187 

point 

3 

Moderate  usage  with  GOAL. 

Very  strong  usage  with  GOAL. 
Moderate  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-28). 

55 

185 

police 

Very  strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

Very  strong  usage  with 

781 

s  3 

(p.  A -4)  and  CRIME  (p.  4-40). 

CRIME  (p.  4-40).  Strong 

349 

Strong  usage  with  THEFT  (p.  4-45). 
Moderate  usage  with  CORRUPTION 
(p.  4-33). 

usage  with  THEFT  (p.4-45). 
Slight  usage  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  A-4). 

policy 

|j 

Strong  usage  » 1th  HONESTY 
(p.  4-13).  Moderate  usage  with 
NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

141 

34 

politics 

3  *1 

Strong  usage  with  CORRUPTION 
(p.  4-43).  Moderate  use  with 
NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

Strong  usage  with  CORHUP- 
TION  (p.  4-43).  Moderate 
usage  with  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE. 

194 

14o 

poor 

y  y 

Very  strong  usage  with  RICH, 
UNEMPLOYED  (d.  A-18). 

Very  strong  usage  with  POOR. 
BEGGAR  (p.  5-29).  Strong 

1409 

836 

BEGG.AR  (p.  5-29).  Strong 
usa,.e  with  POOR,  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  RED  CHINA 
(p.  6-33),  U.S.  AID  (p.  A-24), 

usage  with  RICH.  UNEMPLOYED 
(p.  A-18),  KOREA,  THEFT 
(p.  4-45).  Moderate  usage  with 
CAPITALISM.  KOREANS. 

AID  REDUCTION  (o.  A-24). 
KOREA.NS.  Moderate  use  with 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 

popularity 

?J  1 

Strong  usagr  with  HONOR 
(p.  4-20). 

62 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Unage 

U.S  VKof. 

populate 

Verv  strong  usage  with  RED  CHINA 

Verv  strong  usage  with  RED 

182 

(p.  A-23).  Moderate  usage  with 

CHINA  ir,  A-23). 

172 

1  *1  4 

JAPAN  (p.  6-5). 

position 

Moderate  use  with  AUTHORITY' 

Moderate  use  with  HONOR 

107 

*1 

(p.  A -4). 

(p.  4-20). 

91 

post 

Moderate  use  with  GOAL. 

Strong  use  with  AUTHORITY 

52 

3  qi 

(p.  A-4). 

96 

power 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

Very  strong  usage  with 

393 

31  1 

(p.  2-33)  and  with  U.  S.  Moderate 

AUTHORITY  (p.  2-33)„ 

467 

usage  with  MONEY  (p.  5-12). 

Strong  usage  with  TECHNICAL 

16 

'J  £  ^ 

EDUCATION.  Moderate  use 

113 

with  EDUCATED  (p.  3-4). 

precious 

Strong  usage  with  CHASTITY 

45 

(p.  A-12). 

140 

predecessor 

Strong  usage  with  ANCESTORS 

45 

(p.  2-24). 

**“ 

president 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

331 

•Hi  4-  SI 

Ip.  2-33).  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 
BANK  (p.  A-16),  U.  3. 

(p.  2-33).  COLLEGE  (p.  A-8), 
RESPECT  (p.  2-36)  and  HONOR 
(p.  4-20).  Moderate  usage  with 
RICH  and  KOREA. 

529 

president 

Strong  usage  with  MANILA 

— 

park 

cri  &  Si 

CONFERENCE  (p.  6-13)  a  id 
KOREA.  Moderate  use  with 
ECONOMIC  FLAN  (p.  5-25) 
and  KOREANS. 

202 

prestige 

Moderate  usage  with  HONOR 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

77 

i) 

(p.  4-20). 

Id.  2-32).  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE.  HONOR  (p.  4-20) 

274 

pretty 

Slight  usage  with  MOTHER  (p.  2-13). 

Strong  usage  with  MOTHER 

34 

°ii  V* 

(p.  2-13). 

73 

pride 

Strong  usage  with  PRFSTIGE  . 

250 

Moderate  usage  with  AMERICANS. 

31 

priest 

Moderate  use  with  FATHER 

43 

<p.  A-l). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tool  Un 
U.S./Kor. 

principal 

-a-  $ 

Strong  usage  with  SCHOOL  (p.  A-8), 

Very  strong  usage  with 
SCHOOL  (p.  A-8). 

Strong  usage  with 

TEACHER  (p.  3-28). 

49 

163 

prison 

t 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME  (p.A-14). 
Slight  usage  with  THEFT  (d.  4-45) . 

Very  strong  usage  with 
£BIME.(P.  A-14)  and 
•XHEEX.(P-  A-15V 

78 

520 

problem 

Moderate  usage  with  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  (u.  5-20).  "  " 

91 

22 

product 

Moderate  usage  with  PROGRESS. 

40 

44 

production 

$  d 

Very  strong  usage  with 
NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

27 

201 

professor 

X  -V 

Very  strong  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-20).  Strong  usage  with 
TEACHER  Id.  3-28).  Moderate 
usage  with  EDUCATED  (p.  3-4). 

Very  strong  usag'  with 
COLLEGE  (p.  3-20).  - 
Moderate  usage  with 

DEGREE  (p.  A-9), 
QMMLARTS.  Slieht 
usage  w<th  TEACHER 
(p.  3-28). 

318 

342 

PROFIT 

°1  2j 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaile 

i  analysis,  see  pages  5-14  to  5-1 

7. 

profit 
o|  g 

Strong  usage  with  CAPITALISM 
and  BUSINESS  (p.  5-4). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
BUSINESS  (p.  5-4).  Strong 
usage  with  PROFIT  (p.5-17). 
Moderate  usage  with 
INTEREST. 

141 

248 

progress 

d  *■ 

Strong  usage  witn  SCIENCE  and 
RICH. 

Strong  usage  with  PROGRESS. 
Slight  usage  with  SCIENCE 
and  RICH. 

233 

94 

property 

Strong  usage  with 
CAPITALISM,  RICH 

Moderate  usage  with 
NATIONAL  INTEREST  and 
MONEY  (p.  5-12). 

9 

307 

prosecute 

’’I  A  *|-  4 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME 
(p.  4-40). 

IT? 

prosper 

3  21  4 

Slight  usage  with  PROSPERITY 
<D.  3-33)  and  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Strong  usage  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT.  Moderate 
usage  with  PROSPERITY 
(p.  3-33). 

99 

175 
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Theme 


PROSPERITY 

■  d  si 

prostitute 

£  + 

PROSTITUTION 

m  s. 

provlae 

Pueblo 


punish 
-*)  a. 


U.  S.  Usage 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detai’ sd  analysis,  see  .ages  5-30  to  5-33. 


Very  strong  usage  wi‘ ;»  13 

PROSTrrUTE  (p.  A -15).  141 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed  analysis,  see  pages  4-46  to  4-49 


Moderate  usage  with  FATHER 
(p.  A-l). 


Strong  usage  with  U.S.  and 
AMERICANS. 


pupil 

^  $ 


t'ery  strong  u  age  with  DISCIPLINE  Strong  usage  with  CRIME 
:RIME  (p.  A-141.  Slight  usage  'p.  A-14)  and  THETT 

vlth  THEFT  l~>.  A-151  (p.  A-15).  SligETuse 


Korean  age  u°&/k« 


Slight  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-28). 


with  DISCIPLINE. 

Very  strong  usage  with 
TEACHER  {[•.  3-28). 


35 


14? 


335 

156 


12 

179 


pure 

t  d  *j 


Very  strong  usage  with  CHASTITY 
(p.  A-12).  Moderate  use  with 
VIRTUE  (p.  4-29). 


Strong  usage  with  CHASTITY  148 
(p.  A-12).  Slight  use  wi.h  217 

VIRTUE  <p.  4-29). 


purpose 

*  3 


Moderate  use  with  GOAL.  19 

49 
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'i>eme 


U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


quick 


Mode: --if  me  with 
COM!  vr  ?ON_and 
COOl-ijkv?  ON. 


Total  Um 
US'Kov 


_6 

63 
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Theme 


51  ^ 


radio 

^  *1  A- 


U.  6.  'j-jagi 


Korean  Usage  u's*/^ 


Very  strong  with  COMPETE  Strong  usage  with  COMPETI-  2 

TION.  Moderate  ucaf'e  w&T5  |  TION  and  KOREANS. 

JAPANESE  (p.  A >20).  Slight  use 


MilWl 


Moderate  usage  with  JAPAN  Moderate  usage  with  74 

(p.  6-5)  and  JAPANESE  (p.  6-9).  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  45 


*  °y 


Strong  usage  with  BEGGaR  (p.A-19)  Very  strong  usage  with  72 

BEGGAR  (p.  A -19).  133 


a  * 


Strong  usage  with  KOREA. 


*  %■ 


Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY. 


Slight  usage  with  AUTHORITY  127 
(p.  A -4).  55 


rape 

$  7} 


Strong  usage  CRIME  (p.  4-41). 


Moderate  usage  with  CRIME  54 

(p.  4-41).  60 


reach  Very  strong  usage  with  GOAL. 

A.  $ 


Slight  usage  with  GOAL. 


reading 
Sr  *1 


reared 

1  d  i 


Strong  usage  with  TO  LEARN 
(p.  A-7).  Moderate  usage  with 
SCHOOL  (p.  3-25),  KNOWLEDG 
(p.  3-8),  EDUCATED  (p.  3-4). 


Slight  usage  with  KNOW-  202 

LEDGE  (p.  3-8).  34 


Moderate  usage  with  MOTHER  _ 

(p.  A-2). 


Strong  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 

(p.  6-28). 


RED  CHINA  Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detaiie  J  analysis  see  pages  6-30  to  6-33. 

*  *  * 

Red  Cross  Strong  usage  with  IJ.  S.  AID 

(p.  A-24).  Moderate  upage  with 
AID  REDUCTION  (p.  6-41). 


Red  Guard  Moderate  usage  with  RED  CHINA  Moderate  usage  with  RED  28 

$j  =jj  (p.  A-23).  CHINA  (p.  A -23).  39 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

r_  Total  Ufa 

Korean  Usage  USIKof 

red  pepper 

Very  strong  usage  with 

-wj.  t}-  3L  4- 

PROSTITUTE  (p.  4-48).  130 

reduce 

Moderate  use  with  AID  REDUCTION 

38 

(p.  A -24). 

24 

rehabilitate 

Strong  usage  with  — 

+  *-44 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  59 

related 

Very  strong  usage  with  RE  LATIVES 

Very  strong  usage  with  448 

(p,  A -20),  ANCESTORS  (p. 

FAMILY  (p.  2-4),  372 

3  $  °l  *1  b 

Strong  usage  with  FAMILY  (p.  2-4). 

RELATIVES  (p.  2-20). 

Moderate  usage  with 

ANCESTORS  (p.  2-25). 

RELATIVES 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detail) 

d  analysis  see  pages  2-18  to  2-21. 

3  3 

reliable 

Moderate  usage  with  HONESTY  . 

27 

(p.  A-ll). 

relief 

Moderate  usage  with  UNEMRL£Cf- 

50 

MENT  (p.  5-21). 

41 

remember 

Moderate  usage  with  TO  LEARN . 

27 

reputation 

Moderate  usage  with  HONOR  10 

JJ  $ 

(p.  4-20).  26 

research 

Moderate  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

Very  strong  usage  with  46 

SCIENCE.  Moderate  302 

3  + 

usage  with  DEGREE 

(p.  3-32). 

resident 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN 

4-  d1 

(p.  6-4).  Moderate  usage  88 

with  JAPANESE  (p.  6-9). 

RESPECT 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detail) 

*1  analysis  see  pages  2-34  to  2-37. 

t  3 
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Theme 


U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Total  Uaa 
U.S./Kor. 


respect 

t  3 


Strong  usage  with  DISCIPLINE, 
PRESTIGE,  FATHER  (p.  2-9), 
EXPL&ITATlgtribTA-m.  HONOR 
(p.  4-2'.).  Moderate  usage  with 
AUTHORITY  (p.  2-32),  MOTHER 
(p.  2-12),  LOVE  (p.  A-51.  FILIAL 
DUTY  (p.  2-29). 


Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY  555 
(p.  2-32),  TEACHER  (p.  2-29),  748 
RESPECT  7d7X~?  TTATHER 
(p.  2-9),  MOTHER  id.  2-12), 
FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  2-29), 

HONOR  In.  4-21),  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (d.  4-5). 

Moderate  use  with  CULTURE. 
ANCESTORS  (p.  2-24). 

Slight  usage  with  NATIONAL 
PRESTIGE. 


responsible 

Si  21 


retrogression 
fj  J L 


Very  strong  usage  with  DUTY 
(p.  A-ll).  Strong  use  wffE 
FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  A-4).  Modarate 
use  with  AUTHORITY  ,p.  2-3.'.). 


Very  strong  use  with  DUTY  298 
(p.  A-ll).  Strong  use  with  490 
MORAL  CHARACTER  (P.4-5). 

Slight  use  with  AUTHORITY 
(p.  2-33). 

Strong  usage  with  PROGRESS. 

r  5 


revolt 

&  "’I 


Moderate  use  with  ECONOMIC  29 
PLAN  (p.  5-24).  "55 


reward 


Moderate  usage  with  HONESTY  39 
(p.  4-13).  42 


$  o] 


Moderate  usage  with 
VIETCONG  (p.  6-25). 


right 

a  i 


Strong  usage  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-5), 
RED  CHINA  (p.  A -23).  Moderate 
usage  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(p.  6-20),  VIETCOWti  (d.  A -22). 

Very  strong  usage  with  PROS¬ 
PERITY  (p.  3-33),  POOR. 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY  (p.5-12). 
Moderate  usage  with  AMERICANS. 


Strong  usage  with  ETHICS  (p.  4-9), 
HONESTY  (p.  4-12),  AUTHORn’Y 
(p.  A-4).  Moderate  usage  with 
MORAL  CHARACTER  (p.  A -10). 
Slight  usage  with  DUTY  (p.  A-ll). 


Strong  usage  with  BEGGAR 
(p.  A-19).  Moderate  use 
with  l’.  S.  AID  In 6-36) 
and  MOTHER  Id.  A -2). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
CAPITALISM.  MfiK£Y 
(p.  5-12)  and  U.S.  Strong 
usage  with  b£GCAR  (v.  A -19), 
AMERICANS.  Moderate  use 
with  POOP.  PROFIT  (p.  A -17). 

Strong  usage  with  DUTY 
(p.  A-ll).  Moderate  usage 
with  DISCIPLINE.  Sli  ht 
usage  with  AltfHORIT  Y 
(p.  A-4)  and  fcffflCglp.  4-9). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tot«i  Um 
U.S/Kor. 

riots 

Moderate  usage  with  NATIONAL 

48 

INTEREST. 

rising  in 

Strong  usage  with  HOfJQR 

world 
*  'i 

(p.  4-20). 

45 

rite 

Very  strong  usage  with 

.. 

ANCESTORS  (p.  2-24). 

198 

river 

Moderate  usage  with  BANK  (p.A-16) 

44 

13 

road 

2) 

Moderate  usage  with  ECONOMIC  6 

DEVELOPMENT.  38 

rob 

Very  strong  usage  with  BANK 

529 

(p.  A -16),  CRIME  (d.  A -141  and 
THEFT  (p.  4-45). 

— 

rockets 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

16 

S-  21  * 

| 

60 

roll 

1  Very  strong  usage  with  HONOR 

146 

(p.  A-12). 

— 

rot 

Slight  usage  with  CORRUPTION 

Very  strong  usage  with 

11 

f-H  4 

(p.  4-32). 

CORRUPTION  (p.  4-43). 

132 

rough 

Strong  use  with  COMPETITION. 

97 

ruin 

Moderate  use  with  DIVORCE. 

8 

?/  4  4 

54 

rule 

Strong  usage  with  AUTHORITY 

Very  strong  usage  with 

280 

*  fc 

(p.  2-33),  DISCIPLINE  and 

DISCIPLINE.  Slight  usage 

T2$ 

ETHICS  to.  4-9).  Moderate 
usage  with  CAPITALISM. 

with  ETHICS  (p.  4-9). 

run 

Moderate  usage  with  COMPETITION 

155 

14 
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Theme 


U.S.  Usage 


Korean  Usa?e 


rural 


Moderate  usage  with  POOR . 


fc-  3  * 


Total  Uh 
V.SIKor 


30 


Russia 


Very  strong  usage  with  SOVIET 
UNION  (p.  6-29).  Strong  usage 
with  RED  CHINA  (p.  6-32). 


521 

9 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tottl  Um 
U.S./Kor 

sad 

Moderate  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

83 

6 

safe 

3-  a. 

Very  strong  usage  with  RANK 
(p.  A-16/.  Strong  usage  with 

MONEY  (p.  5-12).  Moderate 
usage  with  INTEREST. 

Strone  usage  with  BANK 
(p.  A-16).  Slight  usage  with 
INTEREST. 

400 

85 

Saigon 

4  °1  X 

Moderate  usage  with  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  (p.  A -22). 

Strong  usage  with  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  <p.  A-22). 

50 

122 

salutation 

3  1 

Strong  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  2-37). 

26 

116 

satellite 

Pi  5) 

Very  strong  usuge  with 
SCIENCE. 

219 

satisfy 

%  4  *1  4 

Moderate  use  with  SUCCESS. 

Strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

48 

49 

Sato 

4  x 

Moderate  use  with  JAPANESE 
(p.  A-20). 

savage 

4  4 

Strong  usage  with  RED  CHINA 
(p.  6-33). 

~92 

save 

a-  a  ** 

Strong  usage  with  RANK  (p.  A-16), 
AID  REDUCTION  ,'p.  A-24). 

Very  strong  usage  with  BANK 
(p.  A-16).  Strong  usage  with 

300 

210 

MONEY  (p.  5-13)  and 
ECONOMIC  PLAN  (p.  5-25). 

Moderate  usage  with  AID 
REDUCTION  (p.  A-24). 

scamp 
*  $ 

Moderate  usage  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  5-20), 

”33 

scholar 

4  4 

Moderate  usage  with  KNOW- 
LEDGE  (p.  3-9),  TO  LEARN 
(p.  3-16). 

21 

112 

SCHOOL 

•»  i 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

analysis,  see  pages  3-22  to  3-25. 

Theme 

school 
V  *■ 


science 

*  3 

score 

scribble 

H-  4  3 

section 

3 

secure 

*  n 

self 

sell 

3-  3 

senior 

$1  3  Si- 

sense 

*  3! 

Seoul 

3  * 

separate 

$13 


U.S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


Toul  Uh 
U.S/ICof 


Very  strong  uage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  A -9),  SCHOOL  (p.  X^8 
KNOWLEDGE  (p.  A-6),  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-20),  UBERAL  ARTS, 
EDUCATED  (p.  3  *4),  TO  LEARN 
(;..  3-16).  Strong  usage  with 
DEGREE  (p.  3-33L  INTELLIGENCE 
(p.  3-13).  Moderate  usage  with 
DISCIPLINE  and  COMPETITION, 
and  BUSINESS  (p.  5-5). 


Strong  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  A -9),  SCHOOL  (p.  A-8), 
KNOWLEDGE  (p.  A-6), 
DISCIPLINE,  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-20),  TO  LEARN  (p.3-16). 
Strong  usage  with  DEGREE 

EDUCATION.  EEUCAIEP. 

(p.  3-4)  and  CULTURE. 


Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE.  Slight  Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE, 
usage  with  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  Moderate  usage  with  TECHN1- 
and  PROGRESS.  CAL  EDUCATION  an3 

PROGRESS' 

Strong  usage  with  GOAL. 


Strong  usage  with  UNEMPLOY-  — 
MEN',  (p.  A-18).  U 


Strong  usage  with  DISCIPLINE.  — 

53 


Moderate  usage  with  NATIONAL 
4  EV  EREST  BANK  (d.  A-16), 
MONEY  (p.  5-12). 

Strong  usage  with  DISCIPLINE . 
Moderate  usage  with  ME  (p.  2— IV). 


Very  strong  usage  with 
CHASTITY  (p.  A-12). 


Strong  usage  with  PROFIT  (p.  5-17).  Moderate  usage  with  PROFIT  125 
Moderate  usage  with  BUSINESS.  (p.5-17).  65 


Strong  usage  with  TEACHER 

(p.  3-28),  RESPECT  (p.2-36).  24 


Strong  ueage  with  INTELLIGENCE 
(p.  A -7). 


Moderate  usage  with  KOREA. 


Moderate  usage  with  CULTURE.  71 
Slight  use  with  INTELLIGENCE  133 
IP.  A -7). 

Strong  usage  with  KOREA .  42 


j  Very  strong  usage  with  DIVORCE.  |  Very  strong  usage  with  DIVORCE  288 
3  184 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tots  Ua 
U.S./Kot 

sergeant 

Very  strong  usage  with  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-45).  Strong 
usage  with  AUTHORITY  (p.  A-4). 
Moderate  usage  with  DISCIPLINE. 

333 

sir 

Strong  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  A-5).  Moderate  usage 
with  FILIAL  DUTY  (p.  A-4). 

50 

215 

set 

Strong  usage  with  GOAL. 

58 

sex 

3 

Very  strong  usage  with  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  A -10)  .“Strong 
usaze  with  DESIRE  awi  LOVE 
(o.  A-5).  Moderate  usage  with 
CHASTITY  (p.  4-24). 

Moderate  usage  with  DESIRE. 
Slight  usage  with  LOVE 
<c.  A-5)  and  CHASTITY 
(p.  4.24). 

396 

99 

shabby 

•!■!)•  I 

Moderate  usage  with 

BEGGAR  (p.  A -19). 

“3T 

share 

Stroug  uev;c  with  PROFIT  (p.5-17). 

96 

shop 

Moderate  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

49 

8 

short 

$$ 

Moderate  usage  with  AMERICANS. 
Slicht  usage  with  JAPANESE 
(p.  A-20). 

Strong  usage  with  JAPANESE 
(p.  A-20)  and  AMERICAN  . 

56 

J29 

Siberia 

*1  “f  «|  4 

sibling 

*»! 

Slight  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 
(p.  6-29). 

Strong  usage  with  F 

UNION  (p.  6-29) 

19 

93 

Very  strong  usage  with 
MOTHER  (p.  2-13). 

2ST 

sick 

Strong  usage  with  POOR . 

179 

28 

slmchong 

3  $ 

Strong  usage  with  FtTIAL 
DUTY  (p.  2-29). 

"51 

sin 

*1 

Strong  usage  with  CRIME  (p.  4-41). 
Mode. -ate  usage  with  PROSTITU- 
TT.ON  (p.  4-48). 

Slight  usage  with  PROSTI- 
TUTION  (p.  4-48). 

132 

45 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

TotfJ  Um 
U.S/Kor 

sincere 

Strong  usage  with  FILIAL 
DUTY  (p.  2-29). 

18 

228 

sister 

nH 

Very  strong  usage  with  FAMILY 
<p.  2-4)  and  RELATIVES  (p.  2-21). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
FAMILY  (p.  2-4).  Moderate 

452 

191 

Moderate  usage  with  MOTHER 
(p.  2-12),  LOVE  (p. 

usage  with  LOVF.  (p.  2-41). 

s  dll 

'’l  -4- 

Very  st-ong  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Very  strong  usage  with 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

161 

140 

1  * 

slant  eyes 

Very  strong  usage  with  JAPANESE 
(p.  A -20).  Strong  usage  with 
KOREANS.  Moderate  usage  with 

236 

slums 

JAPAN  (p.  6-5). 

Strong  usage  with  POOR . 

103 

smart 

Very  strong  usage  with  INTELLI- 
GENCE  (p.  A-7),  KNOWLEbGE 

1021 

8 

(p.  3-9)  and  EDUCATION  (p.  A-6). 
Strong  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-29)  and  TO  LEARN  (P-  A-7). 
Moderate  usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  and  with  COLLEGE- 
(P.  3-21). 

small 

Strong  usage  w.’th  JAPAN  (p.  6-5), 
JAIANESE  <p.  A -20),  VIETCONG 

Strong  usage  with  AID 
REDUCTION  (p.  jC24). 

359 

111 

-T  ~ 

(n.  6-2^),  kOREANS.  Moderate 
usage  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(p.  A-22). 

Slight  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25). 

smell 

yi  ^ 

Moderate  use  with  CCRRUP- 
TION  (p.  4-32). 

~ 33 

smile 
*  «■ 

Moderate  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

Strong  usage  with  HAPPINESS. 

29 

83 

sneaky 

Moderate  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25). 

26 

snob 

Strong  usage  with  RICH. 

48 

social 


Moderate  usage  with  SCIENCE, 


47 
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Theme 


socialism 

4  *1  * 


U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


*! 


Strong  usage  with  COMPETITION . 
Moderate  usage  with  SOVIET 
UNION  (p.  6-28). 


Slight  usage  with  COMPETI¬ 
TION. 


Toll  Uu 
U.S./Kof 


76 

IT 


society 
Aj-  lj 


soldier 

Z  ?! 


solemn 


Strong  usage  with  CULTURE. 
Moderate  usage  with  HONOR 
(p.  A-12).  Slight  usage  witt. 
CAPITALISM. 


Strong  usage  with  CORRUP-  239 

TION  (p.  4-33).  Moderate  550 

usage  with  EDUCATION 
(p.  3-5),  CULTURE.  TO 
LEARN  (p.  3-16),  PROS¬ 
PERITY  (p.  3-32), 

CXPTTXIjsm,  competition. 

EESURTSEIpT  5-4),  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  (p.  5-21),  COOPERATION. 


Strong  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25),  AMERICANS.  Moderate 
usage  with  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  A -25)  arid  VIETNAM  INVODTE- 
MENT  (p.  6-4 W- 


Strong  usage  with  EDUCATION  240 
p.  A -6),  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE.  426 
MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  (p.A-25), 
VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  6-48).  Moderate  usage  with 
DISCIPLINE. 


Moderate  use  with  DISCIPLINE.  — 

75 


solidarity 

^  3 


Very  strong  usage  with 
COOPERATION.  Moderate  2^9 
usage  with  JAPANESE 
(p.  5-8)  and  AMERICANS  . 


son 

4  S. 


Strong  usage  with  FATHER 

(p.  A-l).  Slight  usage  with  FILIAL 

DUTY  vp.  2-29). 


Strong  usage  with  FATHER  115 

(p.  A-l),  FILIAL  DUTY  ITT 

(p.  2-28).  Moderate  usage 
with  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


son  and 
daughter 

4  31-  c^- 


Very  strong  usage  with  FILIAL  — 
DUTY  (p.  2-28).  Strong  usage  314 
witl.  FATHER  (p.  A-l),  MOTHER 
(p.  A-?.).  Moderate  usage  with  * 
DIVORCE  and  LOVE  (p.  2-41). 


SOUTH 

"VIETNAM 

$  "I  ^ 

SOVIET 

UNION 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed  analysis  see  pages  6-18  to  6-21 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 


analysis  see  pages  6-26  to  6-29. 


Soviet  Union  Strong  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 

-St.  3  (P-  6-29). 


Strong  ucage  with  RED  CHINA  72 

(p.  6-32).  Moderate  usage  175 

with  SOHET  UNION  (p.  6-29). 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Un 
U.S./Kor. 

space 

4-  4- 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

123 

97 

spare 

Strong  usage  with  ECONOMIC 

°H  •»•»!  4 

PLAN  (p.  A-18),  NATIONAL 
INTEREST. 

196 

specialty 

Strong  usage  with  COLLEGE 

33 

3  Sr 

(p.  3-20). 

94 

spend 

Very  strong  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  5-13).  Moderate  usage  with 
PROFIT  (p.  5-17). 

232 

spirit 

Moderate  usage  with  MORAL 

Strong  usage  with  CORRUP- 

42 

CHARACTER  (p.  4-5). 

TION  (p.  A-18). 

134 

o*  \J 

sports 

Very  strong  use  for  COMPETITION. 

Strong  usage  with  CCMPETI- 

223 

Sr  & 

TION.  Moderate  usage  with 
FUTTONAL  PRESTIGE. 

81 

spy 

Moderate  use  with  INTELLIGENCE 
(p.  3-13). 

38 

Stalin 

Slight  usage  with  SOVIET  UNION 

Strong  usage  with  SOVIET 

24 

±  n 

(p.  6-28). 

UNION  (p.  6--8). 

49 

standard 

Moderate  usage  with  FTHICS  (p.4-9). 

Moderate  usage  with  GOAL. 

77 

A  £ 

Slight  usage  with  GOAL. 

33 

starve 

Strong  usage  with  POOR . 

78 

stature 

d  d- 

Moderate  usage  with  KOREA. 

~29 

status 

Moderate  usage  with  HONOR 

3 

*1  $1 

(p.  4-20). 

28 

steady 

Strong  usage  with  HONESTY 

6 

T*  *  & 

(p.  4-12). 

64 

steal 

Very  strong  usage  with  CRIME 
(p.  A -14),  THEFT  (d.  4-45). 

782 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tot»l  Uu 
U.S/Ko- 

stealth 

■!  S)  9  9\ 

Moderate  usage  with  THEFT 
(p.  4-44). 

“39 

stem 

$  a- 

Strong  usage  with  FATHER 
(P.  2-9). 

“44 

store 

Very  strong  usage  with  BUSINESS. 

124 

35 

street 

Tj  «] 

Slight  usage  with  BEGGAR  (p.  5-28). 

Moderate  use  with  BEGGAR 
(p.  5-28). 

48 

33 

strict 

si  *  a 

strong 

!> 

Strong  usage  with  DISCIPLINE. 

Very  strong  usage  with 
DISCIPLINE . 

106 

146 

Moderate  use  with  U.S. , 
AMERICANS.  IATHER  (p.  2-9)  and 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S. 
Moderate  us'.ge  with  KOREANS. 

47 

211 

ETHICS. 

Slight  usage  with  AMERICANS. 

struggle 

4-  gl 

Very  strong  usage  with 
COMPETITION . 

223 

student 

V  3* 

Strong  usage  with  TEACHER  (p.3-28) 
SCHOOL  (p.  3-24),  COLLEGE 

Very  Btrong  usage  with 
TEACHER  (p.  3-28),  SCHOOL 

324 

887 

(p.  3-20).  Moderate  usage  with 
EDUCATED  (p.  3-4).  Slight 

(p.  3-24),  COLLEGE  (p.3-20), 
EDUCATION  (p.  3-4).  Strong 

usage  with  LIBERAL  ARTS  and 

TO  LEARN  (p.  3-l6). 

usage  with  DEGREE  (p.  3-32) 
and  TO  LEARN  (p.  3-16). 

Moderate  usage  with  KNOW- 
LEDGE  (p.  3-9)  and  LIBERAL 
ARTS. 

study 

+ 

Very  strong  use  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-25),  SCIENCE.  COLLEGE 

Very  strong  usage  with 

SCHOOL  (p.  3-25),  KNOW- 

96 

1195 

(p.  A-8)  and  TO  LEARN  (p.  A -7). 
Strong  usage  with  TEACHER 
(p.  3-28).  KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-8), 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION . 

LEDGE  (p.  3-8),  LIBERAL 
ARTS,  TO  LEARN  (p.  A-7). 
Strong  usage  with  DEGREE 
(p.  3-32),  TEACHER  (p.3-29). 

LIBERAL  ARTS.  Moderate  usage 

SUCCESS,  TECHNICAL 

with  DEGREE  <p.  3-  2). 
INTELLIGENCE  3-13), 

EDUCATION,  COLLEGE 
(A-8)  and  COMPETITION . 

EDUCATED  (p.  3-4). 

Moderate  use  with  INTELLI- 

GE.NCE  (p.  3-13). 
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Theme 


succeed 

a  i  $ 


U.  S.  Usage 


Korean  Usage 


4 


Strong  usage  with  GOAL.  Moderate 
usage  with  SUCCESS,  RICH, 
PROGRESS  and  HAPPINESS.  Slight 
usage  with  DESIRE. 


Very  strong  usage  with 
SUCCESS,  BUSINESS 
(p.  5-4),  GOAL.  Strong 
usage  with  TO  LEARN 
(p.  A -17),  COMPETITION, 
PROGRESS,  MONEY 
(lT.  5-12),  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
(p.  A -18),  DESIRE,  ME 
(p.  2-16).  Moderate  usage 


with  HAPPINESS  and  HONOR 
(p.  4-20)  .  Slight  usage  with 
RICH. 


Total  U*« 
U.S.'KOJ. 


306 

956 


sufficient 

*  * 


M  ode  rate  use  with  DESIRE . 


supply 

3-  i- 


Strong  usage  with  MILITARY  16 

ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-44)  and  77 

with  U.  S.  AID  (p.  6-36). 


survive 

°l  "I  M-  4 


Strong  usage  with  COMPETI-  _ 9 

TION.  63 


sweep 

«I  A.  *r  4 


Strong  usage  with  CORRUP-  _ 

TION  (p.  4-32).  44 


sweetheart 
°tl  °J 


Very  strong  usage  with  LOVE 

(p.  2-40),  ME  (p.  2-16).  542 


sjinpathy 

>  Si 


Strong  usage  with  BEGGAR  28 

(p.  5-28).  Moderate  usage  138 

POOR. 


system 


Moderate  usage  with  CAPITALISM. 


55 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

TotS  U» 
US./Kof 

Taiwan 

*4  S’ 

SUght  usage  with  RED  CHE' A 
(p.  6-32). 

Moderate  usage  with  RED 

CHINA  (p.  6-32). 

14 

16 

lake 

.  -ry  strong  usage-  with  THEFT 
(p.  4— *51.  Moderate  usage  with 
EXPLOITATION  (p.  4-36). 

167 

<^lk 

Very  strong  usage  with  MANILA 
CONFERENCE  (p.  A-21). 

200 

tall 

Very  strong  usage  with 
AMERICANS.  Strong 

10 

377 

Ts-ngun 

* 

tax 

^  a- 

usage  with  U.  5, 

Strong  usage  with 

ANCESTORS  (p.  2-25). 

TT 

1 

Strong  usage  with  AID  REDUCTION 
(p.  6-41).  Moderate  usage  with 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

PROFIT  (p.  5-17),  U.  S.  AID 

1 

Very  strong  usage  with  DUTY 
(p.  4-16).  Slight  usage  with 

AID  REDUCTION  (p.  6-41). 

252 

218 

(p.  A-24). 

teach  or 
let  jr 

Very  strong  usage  with  SCHOOL 
(p.  3-25),  COLLEGE  (p.  3-20), 

Very  strong  usage  with 
TEACHER  (p.  3-28).  SCHOOL 

1481 

1924 

*■  *1  CF 

EDUCATED  (c.  3~i>.  LEAPN 

RESPECT  (p.  2-37).  TO  LEARN 

<J 

(p.  3-I6>.  Strong  usage  with 
TEACHER  (p.  3-28).  KNOWLEDGE 
(p.  3-9),  DISCIPLINE,  TECHNICAL 

(p.  3-16).  Strong  usage  with 
KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-9),  TECHNI 
CAL  EDUCATION,  COLLEGE 

- 

EDUCATION.  SCIENCE,  LIBERAL 
ARTS.  Moderate  usage  with 

<p.  3-20).  EDUCATED  (p.  3-4). 
CULTURE.  Moderate  usage 

ESTHER  <p.  A-l), 

with  LIBERAL  ARTS.  SUght 

usage  with  FATHER  (A-l). 

TEACHER 

ti  ai 

team 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

Strong  usage  with  COOPERATION. 

analysis  see  pages  C-2£  to  3-29. 

118 

tear 

*  * 

Moderate  usage  with  DIVORCE 
and  MOTHER  (p.  2-12). 

~ 90 

technique 

’I  ‘fr 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE 
and  TO  LEARN  tp.  3-16). 

213 

technoloo"' 

Moderate  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

68 

I 
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t’iame 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tout  Ult 
US./Kor. 

teller 

Verv  strong  usage  with  BANK 

146 

(p.  A-16). 

temperature 

Very  strong  usage  with  DEGREE 

215 

(p.  A-9). 

•• 

terror 

Moderate  usage  with  VIETCONG 

Slight  usage  with  VIETCONG 

58 

3-  1 

(p.  6-24). 

(p.  6-24). 

tst 

test 

Strong  usage  with  JNTELIJGENCE 

Moderate  usage  with 

121 

*  3 

(p.  3-12). 

INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3-12). 

75 

test  tubes 

Moderate  us:  with  SCIENCE. 

47 

thesis 

Strong  usage  with  DEGREE 

* 

!  (p.  3-32). 

58 

THEFT  j 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detail 

1 

ed  analysis  toe  pages  4-42  to  4-45. 

** 

they 

Moderate  usage  with  ME  (p.  A-2). 

29 

thief 

Very  strong  usage  wltn  THEFT 

Very  strong  usage  with 

263 

(p.  A-15).  Strong  usage  with' 

THEFT  (p.  A-15)  and 

777 

BEGGAR  (p.  5-29),  CRIME  (d.A-14). 

CRIME  (p.  A-l4),  Strong 

usage  with  EXPLOITATION 

(p.  4-36).  Slight  usare  with 

BEGGAR  (p.  5-29). 

Thieu 

Strong  usage  with  SOUTH 

8 

*1  4- 

VIETNAM  (p.  A-25)T" 

~6l 

think 

Strong  usage  with  TO  LEA  RN 

Strong  usage  wHh  INTELLI- 

303 

$  3-  n  ^ 

(p.  A- 7).  Moderate  usage  with 

GENCE  (p.  3-12).  Slight 

563 

INTELLIGENCE  (p.  3-12)  and 

usage  with  KNOWLEDGE 

KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-9). 

(p.  3-9)  and  TO  LEARN 

(p.  A- 7). 

third 

Moderate  usage  with  DEGREE 

37 

(p.  A-9). 

— 

thought 

Strong  usage  with  KNOWLEDGE 

Moderate  usage  with  DESIRE. 

900 

4  ^ 

(p.  3-9). 

114 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Tot»i  Uw 
US  /Kof 

threat 

Moderate  usage  v.Ph 

f5 

91  5 

EXPLOITATION  Ip.  4-3C). 

52 

throw 

Moderate  usage  with  CORRUP- 

__ 

d  *1  H 

TION  (p.  4-32). 

28 

ties 

Strong  usage  with  RELATIVES 

_ 

*  CH 

(P.  A-3). 

77 

Tiger 

Very  strong  usage  with 

•  • 

Division 

Si  «-  H  '1 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-20). 
Strong  usage  with  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  <p.  6-48). 
Moderate  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25). 

223 

time 

Moderate  usage  with  ME 

107 

(p.  2-16). 

140 

tired 

Moderate  usage  with  ME  (p.  A-2). 

36 

together 

Verv  strong  usage  with  MATCH- 

Moderate  usage  with  MANILA 

542 

l)-  o| 

MAKER,  COO eTI RATION.  Strong 

CONFERENCE  (p.  6-l2)T“ 

64 

tf  1 

usage  with  HAPPINESS,  FAMILY 
(p.  2-5)  and  LOVE  (p.  A -5).  Slight 
usage  with  MANILA  CONFERENCE 
(p.  6-12). 

Slight  use  with  COOPERATION 

Tokvo 

Strong  usage  with  JAPAN  <p.  6-4). 

Very  strong  use  with  JAPAN 

121 

i.  H 

Moderate  use  with  JAPANESE 

(p.  6-4).  Moderate  use  with 

lsi 

(p.  A-20). 

JAPANESE  (p.  A-20). 

too  much 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S.  AID  (p.6-37) 

1 

57 

top 

Moderate  usage  with.  GOAL. 

49 

trade 

Moderate  usage  with  TECHNICAL 

Very  strong  usage  with 

183 

#-  SJ 

EDUCATION  and  BUSINESS  fp.5-4). 

BUSINESS  (p.  5-4).  Strong 
usage  with  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  and  NATIONAL 
INTEREST. 

281 

tradition 

Moderate  usage  with  CULTURE. 

Moderate  usage  with 

72 

d  * 

ANCESTORS  (p.  2-25). 

40 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Um 
U.S./Kor. 

train 

Very  strong  usage  with  TECHNICAL 

Very  strong  usage  with 

298 

471 

%  n 

EDUCATION .  Strong  usage  with 

EDUCATOR  (p.  3-4). 

DISCIPLINE,  EDUCATOR  (p.  3-4). 

Moderate  usage  with 

Moderate  usage  with  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  A-25). 

TO  LEARN  (p.  A -7). 

travel 

Moderate  use  wi.h  EXPLOITATION 
(p.  4-37). 

50 

treaty 

4.  $ 

Strong  usage  with  MANILA 
CONFERENCE  (p.  6-l3» . 

Slight  usage  with  MANILA 
CONFERENCE  <p.  6-13). 

76 

36 

‘••oplcfl 

^  *1  “i- 

Very  strong  usage  with 
f-OUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-20). 
Moderate  usage  with 
Vl'STCONG  <p.  A-22)  and 

188 

VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  A  -5). 

true 

Very  strong  usage  with  HONESTY 
(p.  4-13).  Slight  usage  with 

Very  strong  usage  with 
HONESTY  <p.  4-13). 

553 

559 

VIRTUE  (p.  4-29) 

Strong  usage  with  VIRTUE 
(p.  4-29).  Moderate  usage 
with  HONOR  (p.  4-21). 

trust 

d 

Very  strong  usage  with  HONESTY 
(p.  A -11).  Strong  usage  with 
RESPECT  (p.  A-5)  and  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  4-21). 

Slight  usage  with  RESPECT 
(p.  A-5). 

379 

46 

try 

Moderate  usage  with  COMPETITION. 

111 

| 
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Theme 

U.S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Use 
U  S  /Kor. 

ugly 

4-  2/ 

1  Moderate  usage  with 

BEGGAR  (p.  A -19). 

20 

40 

U.  N. 

»  y 

Strong  usage  with  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  <P.  6-41)  and 

48 

135 

U.  S. 

uncle 

0(.  ?•)  ,*>| 

Very  strong  usage  with  RELATIVES 
(p.  2-21).  Moderate  usage  with 
FAMILY  (p.  2—1). 

Very  strong  usage  with 
RELATIVES  (p.  2-21).  Slight 
use  with  FAMILY  (p.  2-4). 

307 

332 

unclean 

1T}|  ->£  >| 

Moderate  usage  with  BEGGAR 
(p.  A-19)  and  CORRUPTION 
(p.  4-32). 

"go 

underdeveloped 

o|  -j,,  «. 

Strong  usage  with  KOREA. 

46 

70 

understanding 

Moderate  usage  with  TO  LEARN 
(p.  A-7),  FATHER  (p.  2-9). 

MOTHER  (p.  2-13). 

224 

42 

UNEMPLOY- 

MENT 

A) 

e  u 

Used  as  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 

analysis,  see  pages  5-13  tc  3-21. 

unemployed 

^  *j  *y 

1 

Strong  usage  with  POOR .  Moderate 
usage  with  BEGGAR  (p.  5-29). 

|  Very  strong  usage  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  (p.  A-18). 

110 

248 

i 

Moderate  usage  with  POOR. 
Slight  usage  with  BEGGAR 
(p.  5-29). 

unfortunate 

Moderate  usage  with  POOR. 

53 

19 

unhappy 

U  *-‘ii  *V 

n  t  KJ 

Strong  usage  with  COOPERATION. 

Very  strong  usage  with  POOR, 
FATHER  (p.  2-9).  Strong 

82 

430 

usage  with  BEGGAR  (p.  5-29). 

unify 

t  5!  !r  d 

Strong  usage  with  KOREA. 

_ 8 

199 

unite 

$  d 

Strong  usage  with  COOPERATION. 

Very  strong  usage  with 
COOPERATION.  Moderate 

73 

191 

usage  with  MATCHMAKER. 
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Theme 


U.  S.  U  sage 


United  States 

-1  v-  *  * 


Very  strong  usage  with 
CAPITALISM,  U.  S.,  AMFRICAN. 
St/ong  usage  wltFS^TU'l'H  VIETNAM 


(p.  A-22),  VIETNAM  iNVOLVE- 
MENT  {p.  6-48).  Moderate  usage 
with  PROSPERITY  (p.  3-32).  Slight 
usage  with  MANILA  CONFERENCE 
(p.  6-12)  and  ASPAC  (p.  6-16). 


Korean  Usage 


Very  strong  usage  with 
CAPITALISM,  MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-44), 
VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 
(p.  6-48).  Strong  usage 
with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(p.  A-22),  AID  REDUCTION 
(p.  6-40).  Moderate  usage 
with  SCIENCE,  MANILA 
CONFEfttiNCE  (p.  6-lS), 
ASPAC  (p.  6-16),  SOVIET 
UNI6N  (d.  6-29).  AMERICANS. 


Total  Um 
U.S./Kof 


743 

1116 


university 

«*l  V  3- 


M  ode  rate  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(p.  3-20) .  Slight  usage  with 
SCHOOL  (p.  A -8). 


Very  strong  usage  with  66 

COLLEGE  <p.  3-20).  Strong  327 

usage  with  SCHOOL  (p.  A-8). 


upbringing 


Moderate  usage  with  MORAL 
CHARACTER  (p.  A-10). 


27 


upright 

t  3  !r 


Very  strong  usage  with  — 

HONESTY  (p.  4-12).  Strong  457 

usage  with  MORA  L  C  HAR  - 
ACTER  (p.  A-lO).  Moderate 
usage  with  DISCIPLINE, 

CHASTITY  <p.  4-25),  ETHICS 
(p.  4-8). 


use 


Strong  usage  with  EXPLOITATION 
(p.  4-35). 


155 

39 


U.S.  AID 

°l  1  g  £ 


Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed 


analysis,  see  pages  6-34  to  6-37. 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

mm  - ,  Total  Uk« 

Korean  Usage  us/ko, 

vain 

|  Moderate  usage  with  DESIRE. 

— 

•1  * 

i 

72 

value 

Moderate  usage  with  MONEY 

Strong  usage  with  MONEY 

79 

->h  * 1 

(p.  A-17). 

(p.  A-17). 

53 

vault 

Very  strong  usage  with  BANK 

103 

(p.  A-iG). 

V.D. 

Moderate  use  with  PROSTITUTION 

Strong  usage  with  PROSTI- 

29 

3  3 

(p.  A -15). 

TUTION  (p.  A -15). 

51 

vehicle 

Moderate  use  with  MIIJTARY' 

_  — 

ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-44). 

66 

VIETCONG 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailed  analy-is,  see  pages  6-22  to  6-25. 

^  i 

Vieteong 

Strong  use  with  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Very  strong  usag*.  with 

68 

1  i  I 

(p.  A-22). 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 
Moderate  usage  with  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6-25). 

299 

VIETNAM  IN- 
VOLVEMENT 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word:  for  detailet 

analysis,  see  pages  6-46  to  6-49. 

£  tf t) 

Vietnam 

Very  strong  usage  with  NATIONAL 

Very  strong  usage  with 

523 

<4- 

INTEREST,  VIETCONG  <p.  5-24). 

VIETCONG  (p.  6-24). 

806 

xJ 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S.  AID 

Strong  usage  with  MANILA 

(p.  6-37).  Moderate  usage  with 

CONFERENCE  (p.  6-13), 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22),  RED 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22). 

CttolA  (p.6-32),  MILITARY  ASSIST- 

MI  LITArY  ASSISTANT E 

ANCE  (p.  6-44).  Slight  usage  with 

(p.  6-44).  Moderate  usage 

kOREA. 

with  U.  S.  AID  (p.  6-37)  and 
KOREA. 

virgin 

Very  strong  usage  with  CHAoTITY 

Very  strong  usage  with 

240 

M 

(p.  A-12). 

CHASTITY  (p.  A-12). 

TB 

VIRTUE 

Used  as  a  stimulus  word;  for  detailec 

analysis,  see  pages  4-26  to  4-29. 

°l  5} 

virtue 

Strong  usage  with  CHASTITY 

Strong  usage  with  VIRTUE 

246 

°)  5j 

(p.  4-25),  HONESTY  (p.  4-12). 
Moderate  usage  with  MORA1, 
CHARACTER  (p.  A-10).  Slight 
usage  with  VIRTUE  tp.  A-I3). 

(p.  A -13). 

110 

visit 

Moderate  usage  with  RELATIVES 

32 

(p.  A-3). 

-- 

DICTIONARY  OF  CULTURAL  USE 


Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Um 
U.S  /Kof. 

wae.iom 

*)  £ 

Moderate  usage  with  JAPAN 
(p.  6-5)  and  JAPANESE! 

(p.  A-20). 

~79 

wallet 

Moderate  usage  with  MONEY 
(p.  A-17). 

45 

want 

Very  strong  usage  with  DESIRE. 
Moderate  usage  with  GOAL. 

589 

•var 

3  & 

Very  strong  usage  with  SOUTH 
VIETNAM  (p.  6-21),  VIETCGn'G 
(p.  6-25),  RED  CHINA  (p.  6-33), 
VIETNAM  WV6LVEMENT  <p.6-fl9), 

Very  strong  usage  with 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  6-21). 
Strong  usage  with  VIETCONG 
(p.  6-25),  VIETNAM  INVOLVE 

2038 

677 

KOREA  and  KOREANS,  also 

MENT  (p.  6-49).  Moderate 

NATIONAL  INTEREST.  Strong 

usage  with  MANILA  CONFER- 

use  with  JAPAN  (p.  A-20), 
JAPANESE  (p.  A-20),  MANILA 

ENCE  (p.  6-t3),  MILITARY 

Assistance  <p.  6-45)  and 

CONFERENCE  (p.  6-13),  MILITARY 

CORRUPTION.  Slight  usage 

ASSISTANCE  (p.  6-45),  it.S. 

with  U.  S.  and  KOREANS. 

Moderate  usage  with  SOVIET 

UNION  (p.  6-29). 

Washington, 

D.  C.. 

^  ^  4 

Strong  usage  with  U.  S. 

~90 

way 

Strong  usage  with  CULTURE. 

90 

TT 

way  of  life 

Moderate  use  with  CULTURE. 

39 

we;.  1  h 

Very  stror.g  usage  with  PROSPERITY 

Strong  usage  with  PROSPER- 

568 

^P.  3-33),  RICH.  Strong  usage  with 
SUCCESS,  MONEY  (p.  5-12). 
Moderate  usage  with  AMERICANS. 

ITY  (p.  3-33),  ECONOMIC 

DEV  E  LOPMENT  and 
HAPPINESS.  Moderate 

335 

Slight  usage  with  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 

usage  with  JAPAN  (p.  6-5) 
and  AMERICANS?  Slight 
usage  with  MONEY"  (p.  5-12). 

weapcns 

* 

Strong  usage  with  SCIENCE. 

8 

298 

welfare 

Strong  usage  ’with  POOR  and  with 
UNEMPLOYMENT  <p,  5-21). 

192 
~  1 

white 

*P 

Slight  usage  with  AMERICANS. 

Very  strong  usage  with 
AMERICANS. 

43 

121 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

Korean  Usage 

Total  Use 
U.S./Kor 

vhite  horse 

Moderate  use  with  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6-48). 

54 

vhore 

Very  strong  usage  with  PROST1TU- 
TION  (p.  A-15). 

3lvi 

wife 

•1 

Very  strong  usage  with  DIVORCE, 
HAPPINESS,  FAMILY  (p.  2-5), 

Moderate  usage  with  FAMILY 
(p.  2-5).  Slight  usage  with 

1191 

89 

RELATIVES  (p.  2-21),  LOVE 

LOVE  (p.  A-5). 

(p.  A-5).  Strong  usage  with 
RESPECT  (p.  2-3(5),  MOTHER 

(p.  2-13),  and  DESIRE, 

wild  eat 

Moderate  usage  with  BUSINESS. 

“35 

will 

Strong  usage  with  DESIRE. 

34 

87 

wine 

t 

Moderate  usage  with 
PROSTITUTION  (p.  A-15). 

17 

57 

win 

°I  Z) 

Strong  usage  with  COMPETITION. 
Moderate  usage  with  SUCC  iS. 

Very  strong  usage  with 
COMPETITION.  Moderate 

149 

205 

Slight  use  wUh  VIETNAM  INVOLVE- 
MENT  (p.  A -25). 

usage  with  VIETNAM  INVOLVE- 
MENT  (p.  A -25). 

wise 

wisdom 

9  9  It 
*i  *i 

Strong  usage  with  INTELLIGENCE 
(p.  A-7),  KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-9). 

Moderate  usage  with 
INTELLIGENCE  (p.  A-7). 

Slight  usage  with  KNOW- 
LEDGE  (p.  3-9). 

161 

50 

wish 

•4  *r  '-'t 

Verv  strong  usage  with  DESIRE. 

Strong  usage  with  FATHER 
(p.  A  — 1)  and  MOTHER 
(p.  2-12).  Slight  usage  with 
DESIRE. 

127 

153 

woman 

Very  strong  use  with  PROSTITUTION 

Very  strong  usage  with 

660 

Oj  *). 

(p.  A-15).  Strong  use  with 

TEACHER  (n.  A -9),  DIVORCE, 
DESIRE,  MOTHER  (p.  2-12),  LOVE 
(p.  2-40).  Moderate  usage  with 
JAPANESE  (p.  A-20),  CHASTITY 
(p.  4-24).  Slight  usage  with 

SOUTH  VIETNAM  (p.  A-22), 

DIVORCE,  MOTHER  (p. 2-12), 
CHASTITY  (p.  4-24).  Strong 
usage  with  CULTURE,  ME 
(p.  2-16)  and  PROSTITUTION 
(p.  A-15).  Moderate  usage 
with  EDUCATED  (p.  A-6), 
JAPANESE  (p.  A-20),  SOUTH 

1527 

1 

VIRTUE  (p.  A -13). 

VIETNAM  (p.  A-22) ,  VIETCONG 
(p.  A-22),  DESIRE  and  VIRTUE 
(p.  A-13). 

wonderful 

Moderate  usage  with  MOTHER 
(p.  2-13). 

38 
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Theme 


U.S.  Usage 


work 


Very  strong  usage  with  SUCCESS, 
BUSINESS  (p.  5-5/,  MORE? 

(p.  A-m.  UNEM  'LOYMEtJT 
(p.  A-l8),TTrHER  (p.  A-l),  DUTY 
(p,  4  17).  Strong  usage  with 
AUTHORITY  (p.  3-32),  TEACHER 
(p.  3-^5),  fECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 
COLLEGE  (p.  A -21),  LEARN 
(p.  A -7),  COMPETITION,  Tr  OGRE  Si 
PROFIT  (p.  A-l7),  GOAL, 
Cooperation,  FiilALiir 


(p.  2-23).  Moc  jr.te  usage  v 
TEACHER  (p.  A -9),  PROSPERITY 
(p.  A-l9),  POOR,  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT,  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
(r,.  5-24),  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
(p.  A-2J),  MOTHER  (p.  A-2). 


Korean  Usage 


Strong  usage  with  BUSINESS 
(p.  5-5),  COOPERATION. 
Slight  usage  with 
PROSPERITY  (p.  A-19). 


write 


Moderate  usage  with  TO  LEARN  Moderate  usage  with 
(p.  A -7).  KNOWLEDGE  (p.  3-8)  and 

i  TO  LEARN  (p.  A-7). 


wrong 


Strong  usage  with  VIETNAM 
INVOLVEMENT  (p.  6-48), 
CORRUPTION  (p.  4-33),  CRIME 
(p.  4-41),  PROSTITUTION  (p.  4-48). 
Moderate  usage  with  DIVORCE. 


Total  Usa 
US./Kor. 


80 

100 


347 

15 
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Theme 

U.  S.  Usage 

year 

y 

J  years 

Moderate  usage  with  COLLEGE 
(P-  A  8). 

yellow 

$ 

Strong  usage  with  JAPANESE 
(p.  A-20).  Moderate  usage  with 
KOREANS. 

Korean  Usage 

Total  U« 
U  S  /Kor 

Strong  usage  with  ECONOMIC 

20 

PLAN  (p.  5-2-1). 

95 

38 

Moderate  usage  with 

108 

JAPANESE  (d.  A-201.  Strong 
usage  with  KOREANS. 

153 

you 

V  AJ 


Very  strong  usage  with  ME  (p.A-2). 
Moderate  usage  with  MCRAL 
CHARACTER  <p.  2-5^ 


Strong  usage  with  ME  (p.  A-2).  398 

Moderate  usage  with  RESPECT  52 
(p.  2-36). 


I 


I 

I 
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18 

- 

50 

.. 

neighbor 

53 

75 

55 

^  T7 

¥ 

3TB 

a 

(percent) 

(29) 

<321 

139) 

(40)  (18) 

(42) 

(7) 

(3» 

7  HISTORY,  TRADITION 

U  S  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 

Responses  *5  W  F  "5  V'  F  U  S  K 


heritage 

31 

.. 

.. 

.. 

31 

„ 

history 

33 

19 

17 

24 

6 

69 

30 

habU 

12 

- 

12 

tradition 

23 

.. 

- 

15 

n 

2J 

78 

other' 

29 

14 

29 

14 

m 

T5 

T7 

55  “ 

■ra 

'37 

SJ 

(percent) 

(76) 

<171 

(ID 

(77) 

<731 

(81 

14) 

otner  US  -Mayflower,  trace,  background,  fame, -ous 
Korean  -custom,  relic 


8  PEOPLE  FOREIGNERS 


U  S 

Group 

w 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

o 

W 

S 

a  r 

uT 

K 

Amer  ican 

8 

.. 

8 

Europe 

10 

.. 

10 

German,  -y 

15 

15 

Ireland  *sh 

9 

a 

7 

24 

Indians 

10 

16 

7< 

foreign,  -er 

14 

14 

human  being 

•• 

10 

15  8 

.. 

33 

man 

5 

5 

people,  person 

26 

22 

37 

Q5 

55 

if 

57 

75 

|00 

[LD 

187 

55 

(percent) 

(32) 

<24) 

144) 

(30) 

(45l  1241 

110) 

<71 

10  TIME  PAST,  OLD 

U.S  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 
Responses  "5  W  F  *S  W  T  (J5 - ST 


past 

44 

33 

20 

97 

o'd 

58 

33 

- 

91 

ancient 

29 

8 

17 

54 

long  ago 

15 

17 

32 

early,  -rer 

11 

11 

before,  -me. 

•us  10 

35 

It 

56 

unknown 

6 

6 

day  gone  by 

27 

22 

year 

7 

7 

posterity 

t0 

TIT 

T7I 

53 

To  77 

77 

351 

(percent) 

(421 

(35) 

(23) 

(17)  (46) 

(371 

(20) 

A-3 


FILIAL  DUTY 


AUTHORITY 


(Continuation  from  p  2-26) 


(Continuation  from  p  2-30) 


5  ORIENT.  COUNTRY 


4  MISCELLANEOUS 


U  S  Groups  Korean  Grouts  Totals 


H«  ponses  SWT 

oriental  country 

Korea 

nation 

(percent) 

6  MISCELLANEOUS 

U.S  Groups 

SWF 

29 

9 

9  16  20 

57  tt  ?o 

(57)  (19)  (24) 

Korean  Groups 

U.S  K 

29 

9 

_  & 
83 

(4) 

T&ials 

Responses 

3  W 

r 

’T 

<fr 

U.S. 

K 

reason 

16 

16 

utmost 

6 

12 

18 

Army 

12 

22 

.. 

34 

catry  out 

12 

12 

.. 

nothing 

.. 

12 

- 

12 

other* 

13 

14 

13 

16 

n 

22 

'  j  24 

4$ 

35 

1? 

16 

es 

63 

(percent) 

(15)  (28 

!56l 

(56) 

(19) 

(25) 

(12) 

(3) 

* Other  U.S 

no r.e,  last,  done,  look 

Korean  -monument,  continuation,  reg 

et.  enlistment 

7  HELP.  SERVE 

U.S  G.'O 

.ps 

Korean  Groups 

Totals _ 

Responses 

3 - 5?" 

s 

U.S. 

K 

help.  -fuO 

22 

1  1 

_ 

33 

„ 

protect,  ion 

11 

.. 

11 

- 

lupport 

i6 

.. 

16 

help  family,  and2  10 

10 

serve,  -mg 

20 

17 

37 

other^ 

ji  _ 

a 

18 

3i 

32 

90 

11 

6 

78 

35 

101 

69 

(percent) 

1  tamlv 

(89) 

(1') 

10) 

(41) 

(51) 

114) 

(3) 

2.  family 

3.  other  U.S.  -care-for. 

providing,  provision,  educate,  guide-ance 

Korean  rearing,  devotion,  sacr 

fice.  errand 

8  UUTY.  OBLIGATION 

U  S  Groups 

Korea 

Responses 

S  w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

U  S  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Responses 

W 

T 

3 

vT" 

"  f" 

U.S. 

K. 

do,  mg 

.. 

8 

8 

.. 

16 

effort 

11 

11 

money 

- 

'.5 

13 

- 

28 

income 

15 

15 

standing 

- 

11 

- 

11 

desire 

~ 

11 

.. 

- 

11 

people,  person 

22 

12 

7 

- 

34 

7 

use.  fut 

7 

- 

7 

man 

- 

- 

11 

9 

20 

fall 

10 

10 

other* 

16 

9 

19 

9 

25 

-28 

Tfi 

39 

n 

57 

t: 

31 

&2 

14  i 

(percent) 

(20) 

148) 

133) 

(60) 

118) 

(22) 

14) 

(11) 

‘other  U.S.  rebel,  organize,  -ation,  misuse 

Korean  -defence,  -der,  tradition,  question,  privilege 


5  RIGHT.  NEEDEO 


U.S  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Responses 

s 

W 

F 

s  w 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

nght.  -ful 

29 

21 

11 

50 

11 

good 

•• 

7 

7 

needed 

-2 

- 

i 

7 

29 

21 

7 

11 

57 

18 

(percent) 

(12) 

(51) 

13- 

(39) 

161) 

(3) 

id 

6.  POSITION.  RANK 


us. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

■g 

3 

F 

US 

K 

high.  -er.  -est 

6 

21 

10 

16 

.. 

37 

16 

position 

14 

8 

10 

32 

rank,  high- 

24 

18 

11 

- 

42 

11 

above 

big 

10 

14 

*- 

** 

14 

10 

" 

post ,  high-,  govt 

20 

12 

16 

48 

chain,  -vjfl 

14 

- 

- 

14 

superior,  ity 

8 

63 

_5 

-2 

- 

—8 

42 

52 

56 

21 

iS 

157 

93 

(percent) 

1.  command 

7  MILITARY 

(27) 

(40) 

(33) 

(60) 

(23‘ 

;i7) 

(8) 

(7) 

must 

11 

10 

.. 

21 

necessary 

22 

22 

need 

8 

8 

Obligation 

25 

25 

duty.  d'SCharqe 

22 

6 

28 

responsibility 

34 

11 

18 

45 

18 

Obedience,  obey 

r* 

17 

15 

■  8 

17 

so 

lOya'.  -ty 

9 

20 

25 

54 

faithfulness 

-2. 

JJ 

ITT 

To 

TT 

56 

4? 

70 

138 

167 

(percent) 

(85) 

(7) 

(8) 

(33) 

(25) 

<421 

(19) 

!?} 

U  S.  Groups 


Responses 

S— 

"TT 

Arrry 

34 

13 

13 

military 

7 

sergeant 

18 

32 

27 

Officer 

7 

13 

8 

genei  a1 

10 

commander 

4 

70 

58 

63 

(percent) 

(37) 

(30) 

(33) 

10  LAW.  POUCE 

U  S 

Gruups 

Responses 

S 

W 

taw 

13 

73 

33 

constitution,  -al 

7 

polce.  -man,  MP 

51 

89 

72 

cops 

18 

judge 

19 

7 

prosecutor 

F8I 

TT 

Tin 

140 

(percent) 

(18) 

146) 

136) 

Korean  Groups  Totals 


S  W 

'  F  US 

60 

7 

K. 

77 

26 

28 

26 

10 

- 

_Z 

Q 

_? 

33 

-  ?9l 

33 

100) 

(101 

(3) 

Korean  Groups 

Tota1 

!s 

S 

W 

US 

< 

11 

119 

1 1 

- 

7 

12 

10 

212 

22 

*8 

12 

13 

26 

25 

- 

16 

10 

16 

35 

to 

TO 

TO: 

74 

(47) 

(14) 

(391 

(20) 

(6) 

A-4 


RESPECT 


(Continuation  from  p.  H41 
4.  RELIGIOUS  REFERENCES 


U.S. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

ToiiU 

Responses 

"5 

* 

3 

US. 

K. 

reference 

10 

.. 

.. 

.. 

10 

believe,  beiiaf 

9 

- 

- 

7 

4 

9 

11 

dir  fly 

- 

- 

- 

15 

15 

solemn,  -ity 

- 

- 

- 

7 

11 

18 

other* 

$ 

-4 

-2 

12  _ 

21 

12 

6 

7 

41 

15 

40 

56 

(percent) 

•other  US 

(681 

(IS) 

(<8) 

(73) 

(27) 

(2) 

131 

-church,  worship,  religion 

LOVE 

(Continuation  from  p  2  38  ) 

4.  symbols,  formal  manifestations 


U.S.  Groups  Korean  Groups  TotaU 


Responses 

“73 — r 

r- 

~73 

r 

err- 

flower 

„ 

8 

20 

.. 

28 

youth 

- 

14 

- 

8 

22 

lailar 

3 

5 

10 

6 

3 

21 

whisper 

- 

- 

5 

7 

12 

othar- 

10 

T3 

6 

“5  — 

13 

JS 

0 

re 

IT 

if 

22 

i7S5 

(percent) 

(68) 

i32) 

143) 

1181 

(391 

m 

(4) 

'other  US  -puppy,  valentine,  mind 
Korean  -pearl,  confession,  one 
6.  GOOO  TIMES.  FUN.  MONEY 


Korean  -God.  Confucius 


Responses 


U  S.  Groups  Korean  Groups  Total; 

S  W  V  S —  vT  T~  UT — R-. 


6.  NATION,  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


US. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

*5 

s 

^  F 

us. 

TC 

Army 

5 

8 

7 

18 

country 

6 

11 

6 

- 

.. 

23 

- 

neiion 

■■ 

- 

9 

..  - 

-. 

9 

culture 

~ 

- 

- 

10 

.. 

10 

patriot,  -ism 

7T 

*17 

13 

-1 

26 

-z  -r 

TT 

- 1 
26 

(percent) 

(27) 

(41) 

(32) 

(100) 

(2) 

*1 

7.  AUTHORITY.  POSITION 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Grouos 

Totals 

Responses 

i — w  r 

T  TT  r* 

us 

rank ,  high- 

7 

ii 

7 

11 

author  ty 

22 

.. 

22 

- 

other* 

'll  -f  - 

t  -ii  it 

£ 

TT 

(percent) 

*  Other 

<8%;  (16)  -  (100) 
U  S.  -v'nlorm.  position,  duty 

(31 

10) 

8  ACTIONS.  CONSEQUENCES 


money 

16 

23 

.. 

16 

23 

car 

- 

6 

5 

11 

fun 

- 

9 

9 

- 

18 

good  time 

10 

■■ 

10 

(ife.  living 

17 

19 

11 

- 

47 

- 

other* 

•?! 

32 

72 

■5? 

13 

*35 

5 

T 

18 

T55 

J? 

(per  cant) 
•othar: 

119) 

(60) 

(21) 

(88) 

(1*) 

(4) 

(2) 

U-S.  -food,  music,  dancing 

Korean  -valuable*,  book*,  wine 


7.  TOGETHERNESS.  GIVING 


U.S 

7> 

o 

c 

5 

Korean  Groups 

Total* 

Responses 

s — 

w 

“F 

S- 

TT 

F 

U  S  K 

give,  end  take 

_ 

„ 

6 

24 

30 

togetherness 

11 

19 

15 

45 

- 

patience 

- 

- 

- 

10 

a. 

10 

cere,  tender  ■■ 

- 

11 

- 

ii 

„ 

11 

11 

understanding 

18 

7 

_ 

- 

18 

7 

kind,  -ness 

11 

9 

- 

~ 

.. 

20 

.. 

respect 

12 

15 

6 

27 

6 

other* 

10 

52 

if 

*§ 

6 

55 

tt 

,3 

(percent) 

•other  US. 

(42) 

(24) 

(33) 

(43) 

(13) 

(44) 

(5) 

(31 

-help,  comfort,  thought  ful 

•ness,  honor 

Korean  -jacrlfica.  harmony,  th.nk 


US- 

Groum 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

8.  GOO.  COUNTRY,  FREEOOM 

Responses 

V? 

F 

3 

F 

CTS. 

k: 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

trust 

16 

18 

16 

14 

** 

14 

50 

14 

Responses 

S 

F 

5 

~w— 

T 

Ul  K. 

faith 

- 

10 

23 

13 

10 

50 

lister*. 

15 

37 

- 

15 

- 

God 

12 

13 

45 

8 

„ 

„ 

70 

8 

obey,  -lence.  «ant  30 

24 

1? 

21 

91 

33 

Jesus  Christ 

- 

6 

.. 

6 

serve,  -mg 

6 

20 

51 

77 

spiritual 

5 

5 

ha'p 

*• 

■■ 

1 1 

11 

faith 

4 

.. 

.. 

4 

othar* 

£ 

55 

-fi 

56 

*55 

-fi 

60 

83 

J2Z 

193 

-ia 

198 

nation 

country 

7 

14 

9 

8 

•  4 

9 

30 

29 

(percent) 

^othar  U  S 

(42) 

178) 

(29) 

(28) 

130) 

(4?| 

(10) 

(9) 

freedom 

9 

15 

7 

31 

.. 

■imitate,  sa'uta 

.  cere,  understand 

peace 

21 

?f 

21 

5 

Korean  -devote,  sacrifica 

*5 

TT 

ST 

TT 

“9 

161 

48 

(percent) 

(36) 

(26) 

(38) 

(52) 

(29) 

(19) 

(6) 

(2) 

10.  HONOR.  ADMIRE 

SYNONYMS 

9.  SEX.  EROTIC  LOVE 

US 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Groups 

.soreer  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

5 

U^ 

K. 

Responses 

J 

IV 

■ 

LHT 

)T 

sex,  -ual 

47 

30 

36 

10 

6 

6 

113 

22 

edmira.  etion 

51 

15 

66 

erotic  love 

- 

25 

18 

26 

69 

Pdo^e,  -ai*on 

11 

10 

21 

intercourse 

11 

IS 

.. 

.. 

.. 

26 

honor,  -able 

10t 

53 

34 

’88 

body 

- 

- 

~ 

10 

.. 

10 

esteem 

5 

15 

18 

5 

33 

animal 

.. 

- 

11 

__ 

11 

look  up,  to 

34 

22 

9 

.. 

56 

9 

desira 

21 

.. 

2’ 

ravere 

6 

6 

passion 

- 

- 

15 

11 

26 

respect,  -self 

- 

12 

21 

8 

41 

kiss 

11 

15 

- 

13 

7 

8 

26 

28 

like 

11 

- 

12 

12 

othar* 

15 

55 

55 

_5 

-1 

_15 

_ 2 

oeserve 

- 

- 

- 

11 

T755 

84 

47 

44 

201 

175 

pad 

7 

- 

- 

•• 

7 

- 

(percent) 

(52) 

(30) 

(18) 

(48) 

(27) 

(25) 

(7) 

(71 

show 

10 

10 

•other  UT 

-physical,  making 

earn 

- 

JL 2 

- 

Korean  -kisaeng  (geishe). 

earoom 

(percent) 

241 

75 

6i 

21 

47 

S’ 

377 

104 

in  MARRIAGE  WIFE.  HUSBAND 

(64) 

(20) 

(16) 

(20) 

(4$| 

(35) 

(19) 

(5) 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

.  TaiiU— 

R  nponses 

s 

* 

5 

w 

F 

u  s 

K 

betrothal 

_ 

7 

_ 

7 

marriage 

79 

56 

49 

31 

8 

18 

184 

57 

wife 

104 

68 

52 

15 

224 

15 

husband  and  w»fa  - 

TS3 

Hi 

1*5T 

12 

57 

1Z 

25 

U 

56 

408 

-52 

138 

(percent) 

(45) 

(30) 

(25) 

(41) 

1181 

'41) 

(15) 

(5) 

A-5 


EDUCATED 

{Continuation  from  p.  3-2) 


2.  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL 

U  S.  Group 

Responses  S  W 


Korean  Groups  Totals 

s — w — r  trs — it 


man 

24 

10 

11 

75 

68 

35 

45 

178 

me.  myself.  1 

16 

- 

7 

16 

7 

people,  person 

42 

36 

44 

9 

122 

9 

professional 

15 

- 

.. 

15 

self 

12 

- 

- 

.. 

12 

__ 

girt 

11 

.. 

11 

_ 

fool 

- 

- 

15 

.. 

15 

child 

- 

10 

10 

hu-nan  being 

•• 

37 

8 

- 

45 

public  servant 

- 

6 

8 

.. 

14 

woman 

~ 

- 

19 

6 

25 

soldier 

24 

19 

26 

.. 

69 

other* 

TS5 

37 

tI 

$ 

55 

77 

lBgc«nt) 

(45) 

(23) 

(32) 

(56) 

(24) 

(20) 

on 

(25) 

Korean  brothai  &  utter,  father,  mother,  parent,  doctor 

6.  GOALS  DEGREE.  GRADUATION 

U  5  Groups  Koraan  Groups  Totals 
Responses  S  W  V  2"  W  F*  'J.S  K 


degree 

29 

7 

31 

8 

67 

8 

diploma 

4 

15 

.. 

19 

_ 

graduate  d,1 

18 

20 

27 

65 

money 

12 

•• 

•• 

6 

12 

6 

success,  -ful 

7 

11 

7 

11 

job.  gor  d- 

16 

16 

14 

5 

_ 

doctors 

15 

1 5 

_ 

Other  * 

4S 

735 

35 

57 

75  ~ 

-  25? 

2t 

(percent! 

(42) 

(231 

(35) 

(100) 

(11) 

(2) 

2  other  US  -PhD  .  skill,  hope,  status 


8  INTELLIGENT  SMART 

U  S  Group 


smart 

mte  itflent,  Ct 
think,  able  to- 

w«ise.  -r 

romn  qn  sense 

wisdom 

bran 


Korean  Group 


■ISItll 

or  k 


130  109  1^9  37 

137)  (31)  (311  (65) 


208 

20  92  57 

8 
12 
11 
5 

70  738  57 
135)  (.5)  (4} 


KNOWLEDGE 

(Continuation  from  p.  3-6) 


5  SUBJECTS,  COURSE  WORK 
U.S.  Groups 


Korean  Group 


logic 

7 

- 

7 

philosphy,  -er 

11 

- 

11 

science,  -tist 

5 

9 

5 

9 

civih/ation 

6 

10 

16 

literature,  novel 

- 

17 

6 

5 

.. 

28 

art 

.. 

.. 

.. 

10 

10 

73 

33 

"S 

25 

73 

53 

(percent) 

(100) 

(51) 

(10) 

(40) 

(ii 

(3) 

6  MISCELLANEOUS 

us. 

Grout 

n 

Korean  Gf*j 

upS 

TP 

tali 

Responses 

5 

w 

"T 

z 

w  f 

uT 

life 

5 

„ 

13 

7 

5 

20 

experience 

47 

16 

22 

6 

85 

6 

head 

9 

- 

22 

~ 

9 

22 

clique 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

10 

illiteracy,  -tare 

- 

- 

- 

9 

9 

- 

18 

shortage 

7 

15 

23 

other* 

22 

6 

15 

29 

21 

74 

23 

31 

25 

45 

49 

128 

119 

(percent) 

(58) 

(18) 

(24) 

(21) 

(38) 

(41) 

(61 

(6) 

•other;  U  S  -ignorance,  adapt  ability.  God.  age 
Korean  -always,  society,  what 


7  800KS,  MATERIAL 

U  S-  Group 


Korean  Group 


Totals 

TT2 - IT 


book,  text-,  -ish 

94 

2) 

14 

71 

21 

16 

129 

108 

encyclopedia 

5 

- 

- 

5 

tool 

5 

•• 

•• 

5 

pencil 

.. 

- 

Ifi 

10 

59 

51 

17 

tS 

7? 

26 

134 

123 

(percent) 

(74) 

'in 

(10) 

162) 

(17) 

(2D 

(6) 

(6) 

8  SCHOOL.  COLLEGE 

U  S.  Group 


Korean  Groups 


Totals 
u  r  K 


college  26  24  7  50  7 

school,  -.no.  h.gh  50  86  4t  48  34  24  177  106 

Ipt'cem)  133)  (48)  1)81  (491  (30)  (21)  00)  16) 


A-6 


INTELLIGENCE 

(Continuation  from  p.  3-10) 


TO  LEARN 

(Continuation  from  p.  3-14) 


6  PEOPLE.  MAN 


US  Group*  KoreenGrcups  Totals 


Responses 

~7r~ 

5~ 

~vr~ 

* 

TT5- 

ST 

nrnn 

„ 

6 

7 

15 

.. 

28 

child 

- 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

.. 

24 

human  being 

- 

- 

- 

12 

.. 

_ 

12 

people 

9 

14 

- 

~ 

23 

life 

other* 

4 

6 

6 

21 

6 

10 

12 

Vr 

T 

“S 

% 

59 

T5 

75 

33 

(percent) 
"Other  U 

(121 

(771 

(61) 

(71) 

113) 

116) 

(2) 

16) 

S.  brother,  jnvironment 

Korean  -father,  environment,  civilisation 

6  MISCELLANEOUS 

U.S.  Group* 

Koreen  Groups 

Toull _ 

Responses 

5 

S 

US 

K 

intellectual 

17 

.. 

.. 

1  / 

„ 

needed,  how 

- 

9 

6 

.. 

.. 

15 

physically  fit. 

1 

- 

6 

6 

- 

12 

fool 

12 

6 

- 

18 

crime  -inei 

„ 

10 

.. 

10 

.. 

20 

other/ 

t! 

■7 

tI 

if 

i 

rs 

si 

si 

(percent) 

(45) 

(24) 

112) 

166) 

19) 

(751 

(2) 

(4) 

1 .  rrnght 

2.  other- 

US  ASA 

Korean  • 

Kim  Ung  Yonq.  posterior 

7  WISDOM.  UNDERSTANDING 

U.S.  Groups 

K«r*en  Groups 

Totals 

flfiponifi 

5 

s 

LTs 

T 

understend.  -i 

ng  6 

_ 

5 

16 

.. 

11 

16 

wise,  -dom 

2! 

- 

21 

12 

20 

42 

32 

tact 

13 

- 

- 

- 

13 

sens*,  common  1  29 

11 

9 

16 

49 

16 

reeson.  ng 

13 

- 

.. 

_ 

— 

13 

other2 

7 

IS 

20 

7 

JLfi 

75 

rr 

■55 

55 

T5 

122 

95 

(percent! 

(621 

(9) 

(28) 

162) 

(17) 

121) 

16) 

161 

\  good 

2  other 

U  S  perception 

Korean 

sagecitv.  judgment 

11  SMART 

BRIGHT 

_LLS 

S'pupi _ 

Koreen  Groups 

Toteis 

Responses 

s 

w 

T 

5 

Vt 

u.s. 

K 

smart,  -ness 

72 

174 

150 

„ 

.. 

396 

bright,  -nets 

6 

12 

11 

- 

29 

- 

briihant.  -ce 

16 

- 

16 

sherp.  quick 
guile 

7 

6 

10 

" 

13 

10 

clever,  ness 

- 

- 

17 

- 

17 

•iert,  -ness 

12 

- 

12 

logical,  practical  1  7 

- 

- 

17 

good 

- 

10 

29 

- 

10 

9 

30 

19 

excellent,  -ce 

8 

11 

8 

27 

intelligent 

rvy 

557 

rsr 

35 

7T 

4 

5T3 

11 

84 

(percent) 

125) 

(39) 

135) 

142) 

125) 

(33) 

(24) 

(5) 

6.  BOOKS.  MATERIALS 

U  S  Groups 


Responses 

5 

F 

book 

25 

15 

28 

pencil 

55 

T5 

28 

(percent) 

(37) 

(22) 

(41) 

Koreen  Groups 

Ton'l 

S 

US 

K. 

54 

30 

35 

68 

119 

-fi 

-6 

_L2 

§0 

30 

41 

68 

131 

(46) 

(23) 

(31) 

13) 

(7) 

6  PEOPLE  IN  GENERAL 

U  S.  Groups 

Responses  5  W  T 


Korean  Groups  Totals 

■S —  W  T  XT*. - FT 


woman 

17 

.. 

human  being 

12 

- 

parent,  father 

•• 

8 

7 

person 

14 

- 

other* 

- 

_  Ifl 

47 

5 5 

(percent) 

(62) 

(29) 

(9) 

•othei  Koreen 

•mate,  personehty 

8  WORK.  EFFORT.  ACHIEVEMENT 


Responses 

W 

h 

irv 

13 

.. 

12 

work,  -out 

22 

10 

10 

gain 

18 

- 

- 

use,  pu.  to- 

14 

- 

.. 

pal  ie  nee 

•• 

endeavor 

- 

eager,  nets 

*• 

- 

how 

- 

22 

12 

herd 

14 

easy,  -ter 

18 

other* 

29 

22 

_fi 

87 

87 

42 

(percent) 

(40) 

(40‘ 

(19) 

jCQfUn^fQutj; 


26 

11 


43 

(50' 


15 

17 


57 

(37) 


11 

(13) 


TT52J1Y 


25 

42 

18 

14 


34 

14 

18 

M 

(10) 


26 

43 

11 


U.S  -acquire,  advance  discipline,  go.  do.  apply .  way 
Koraan  -  difficulty 
9  UNDERSTAND.  INTELLIGENCE 


14) 


US. 

Groups 

Koreen  Groups 

ToltlJ 

Responses 

*5 

5 

UlT 

K 

intalhgent.  -ce 
memory.  ^ 

6 

.. 

.. 

G 

7 

S 

15 

29 

.. 

29 

remember 

15 

12 

- 

27 

- 

think,  -mg 

22 

9 

21 

ii 

5 

52 

IS 

understend 

32 

32 

.. 

grasp 

17 

- 

7 

- 

smart,  -ness.2 

14 

24 

9 

4  ‘ 

- 

apprehend 

1 1 

-- 

1  . 

- 

recognize 

8 

- 

8 

fmd.  -out 

10 

12 

22 

bcein 

0 

6 

- 

6 

6 

ability 

- 

17 

8 

25 

learning 

.. 

13 

41 

.. 

54 

other^ 

9 

8 

9 

26 

154 

43 

63 

53 

49 

75 

357 

42 

percent) 

(60) 

(17) 

123) 

116) 

134) 

149) 

112) 

( 7f 

1.  rremor/e 

2.  -er,  get 

3.  other  Korean  -mind.  head,  common  sense 


11  STUDY.  TEACH 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5  W  e 

5  VV  F 

U  S  i 

study 

100 

52 

67 

70 

68 

45 

219 

187 

teech.  -ing.f 

40 

57 

59 

25 

30 

156 

55 

instruct.  -«on 

7 

11 

18 

practice 

8 

8 

- 

’6 

- 

write,  -ing 

29 

7 

8 

11 

21 

36 

40 

listen 

2 

11 

.. 

23 

read,  -in*.^ 

33 

33 

5 

66 

5 

guide,  -r.ee 

12 

12 

training 

7 

13 

8 

28 

other^ 

-12 

211 

752 

So 

TT7 

755 

JS 

569 

327 

(percent) 

I36» 

(371 

(27) 

(28) 

(36) 

1371 

(26) 

(16) 

1  taught 

2.  -books 

3.  other  U  S.  ask  question,  observe  drill,  test.  talk,  attention 


A-' 


COLLEGE 

{Continuation  from  p.  3- 18) 


SCHOOL 

(Continuation  from  p.  3-22) 


5  LOCATION,  ADMINISTRATION 


U  S  Groups  Kotein  Groups  Total* 


Ratponjaj 

"5 

nr- 

r 

s — 

-vr~ 

— r 

K! 

urban,  township 

6 

11 

6 

11 

place 

11 

.. 

1  1 

Seoul 

18 

.. 

18 

nation 

- 

9 

10 

.. 

19 

ebroad 

- 

28 

.. 

- 

28 

president 

11 

16 

16 

.. 

43 

government 

12 

- 

12 

military  army 

11 

7 

- 

- 

18 

other  * 

8 

8 

6 

8 

14 

"5 

"5 

FT 

57 

5? 

if 

TO 

(percent) 

1571 

*43) 

(33) 

179) 

138) 

m 

(8) 

1  Other  U  S 

■admmiitral'on,  ducolme 

Korean  election,  leader 

.ng 

6  MISCELLANEOUS 

U  S  Group* 

fO'M 

n  Gro  -ps 

T0I4I> 

Responses 

S 

5 

W 

F 

u  s 

K 

4  years 

17 

8 

13 

38 

high,  er 

10 

8 

70 

10 

28 

extravagant,  <e 

12 

12 

hard 

1 1 

11 

•• 

pomt 

14 

- 

.. 

14 

bag  car 

7 

6 

13 

other* 

12 

j 

11 

_6 

7 

is 

31 

28 

75 

77 

24 

40 

14 

41 

90 

95 

(percent) 

(32) 

<411 

127) 

142) 

(15) 

(431 

13) 

(4) 

other  U  S  advance,  need.  large-/.  t.me.  go 

Korea"  life,  society ,  prosecutor,  poem 


8  8U1L0INGS  A  FACILITIES 
U  S.  Group* 

Resoon***  5  W  T 


camp  * 

33 

28 

24 

c  aisles)  room 

22 

11 

11 

dormitory 

27 

23 

12 

library 

15 

mee.nq 

facility 

Other* 

4 

7 

t51 

S3 

54 

(percent  | 

471 

'29> 

(751 

Other  US  -bui'd-ng.  lib 


Korean  lodge  t  '.q  *,qm 


Korean  Group*  Total* 

T!  w  lr  us — r 

i  r  7  is  74 

»4 

6? 

8  1.8 

12  .r 

10  10 

$5  "7  To  5T  /  'ii 

(801  (8i  1121  171  (41 

urd  sanctuary  tearoom,  tod 


10  EDUCATION  LEARNING 


US 

Group; 

Kor 

ean  G' 

•oups 

Totals 

Responses 

"S 

W 

* 

s 

w 

- F 

U$ 

•r 

edocat.  'on.  ed 

130 

82 

82 

9 

12 

294 

21 

xnoA.  ^dge 

7 

-2 

9 

14 

7 

28 

21 

lea»n.  ng 

49 

36 

25 

41 

29 

36 

110 

106 

Study  mg,  >e* 

4t 

35 

43 

20 

39 

124 

S3 

75? 

T55 

77* 

57 

55S 

557 

(percent j 

(42) 

‘,30! 

(28) 

141) 

139. 

119) 

(9) 

11  GRADUATION,  DEGREES 

US 

G'OUPS 

Korean  Qr 

cups 

„  Tota 

i. 

Responses 

"5 

W 

S 

vT 

Tjii 

K 

degree 

in 

97 

99 

15 

8 

313 

23 

diploma 

12 

8 

20 

doctc.ve 

7 

7 

graduate,  non 

152 

67 

53 

267 

Ph  D 

•• 

6 

35 

41 

MA 

- 

9 

9 

B$  8A 

7§l 

rsr 

T55 

7i 

I 

2fl 

.  '5 

612 

51 

126 

(percent) 

(47) 

177) 

126) 

(17) 

«5*i 

791 

(~1) 

(5) 

1.  TEACHER.  PRINCIPAL 


U  S  Group*  Korean  Group*  Total* 


Responses 

5 

\N 

r 

"5 

vr 

f 

uT" 

K. 

principal 

7 

23 

14 

14 

57 

23 

44 

94 

professor 

11 

21 

.. 

11 

21 

teacher 

99 

159 

124 

137 

139 

107 

382 

383 

man.  woman 

- 

7 

9 

16 

other* 

m 

i*3 

T35 

172 

13§ 

44! 

55i 

(percent) 

(26) 

(43) 

(30) 

133) 

(40) 

(27 

1  5) 

(18) 

'other  US 

■counselor,  wife 

Korean  human 

2  TYPES  CF  SCHOOLS 

US 

Groups 

Korean  Gro  ips 

Totals 

Response* 

F 

r 

conage 

107 

42 

39 

13 

32 

188 

45 

university 

21 

- 

29 

20 

35 

21 

84 

kindergarten 

12 

)3 

20 

public 

12 

~ 

U 

high,  -school 

39 

44 

124 

20 

20 

30 

207 

70 

elementary. 1 

9 

5 

27 

•• 

41 

grammar 
middle  school 

15 

15 

25 

35 

15 

75 

primary  school 

37 

33 

56 

-• 

126 

technical  school 

18 

18 

school 

703 

3 

SI 

T95 

fS 

13 

714 

35? 

5§ 

(percent) 

(421 

(191 

(39) 

133) 

(24) 

(42) 

(16) 

(17) 

T  ^school 


5  MISCELLANEOUS 

U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

• 

W 

5 

W 

ITS 

K 

vacation,  * 

16 

- 

6 

.. 

16 

6 

money 

- 

- 

12 

- 

-- 

12 

fee 

- 

- 

10 

10 

good 

20 

•• 

20 

like,  -able 

12 

.  - 

•• 

12 

•• 

hat* 

6 

10 

16 

90 

10 

10 

ab»  oad 

10 

13 

23 

attend 

6 

6 

other  * 

9 

7 

10 

16 

79 

26 

45 

25 

45 

55 

34 

25 

58 

95 

112 

(percent) 

(28) 

(50) 

(22) 

(30) 

(18) 

152) 

(3) 

(4) 

1  summer 

2  other 

U  S.  car. 

army. 

small,  prmc 

pie 

Korean  -cleaning  life,  society,  count 

ry,  hour,  time. 

heed 

6  GRADUATION.  EXAMINE 

.TION 

U  S  Groups _ 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5 

S^ 

W 

F 

US 

K 

degree 

4 

.. 

4 

graduate,  >on 

17 

16 

F 

20 

25 

35 

45 

diploma 

9 

5 

9 

5 

grade,  s 

14 

11 

61 

- 

86 

te»t,  < nr. 

20 

20 

exam,  -mahon 

•• 

6 

6 

12 

graduate  cou»se  _ 

5 

- 

J 

11 

5’. 

36 

67 

37 

6 

55 

154 

77 

(percent) 

133) 

(23) 

(44) 

(48) 

(8) 

(44) 

(5) 

(3) 

A-8 


TEACHER 

(Continuation  from  p.  3-26) 


DEGREE 

(Continuation  from  p.  3*30) 


7.  MAN, WOMAN 


5.  MISCELLANEOUS 


JsLl 

Group! 

Korean  Groups 

Totel* 

Responses 

5 

us^ 

1C. 

people,  person 

1 1 

13 

.. 

.. 

„ 

- 

24 

father 

10 

•• 

8 

10 

8 

brother 

.. 

10 

10 

man 

16 

24 

16 

24 

40 

40 

me>e 

5 

13 

5 

13 

me/mytelf 

8 

- 

.. 

8 

female 

2 

33 

6 

2 

39 

woman 

9 

17 

15 

.. 

41 

g.fl 

10 

6 

16 

lady 

- 

9 

.. 

9 

litter 

- 

12 

12 

motnef 

*5 

55 

£ 

53 

a 

-x 

0 

10 

T55 

T37 

(percent) 

(27) 

(34) 

(39) 

(75) 

(20) 

15) 

(6) 

(7) 

Reeponaat 

U.S.  Groups 

5 — W  r 

Knr«*n  ftmum 

SWF 

— lam 

US  K 

pood 

11 

.. 

11 

- 

plea aura 

. 

10 

- 

10 

money 

8  - 

15 

4 

8 

19 

abroad 

17 

6 

.. 

23 

intelligent,  < 

4  7- 

- 

.. 

11 

intallectual 

- 

9 

11 

- 

20 

third 

10  17  10 

.. 

37 

other* 

x  ~ 

31  44  10 

$ 

15  ~6 

11 

85 

ti 

(percent) 

(361  (521  112) 

(75) 

f18)  (7) 

(4) 

IS) 

•other  U.S. 

necessary ,  important 

-ce,  smart 

Korwr  •  nation,  expensive 
6.  ^IE  LO  OF  STUDY,  PROFESSIONS 


5  MISCELLANEOUS 


Responses 

U.S 

Groups 

Koreen  Groups 

Totels 

"W  r 

s 

TJT5 

nr 

experience 

♦o 

9 

.. 

IS 

■rmy 

•• 

13 

.. 

13 

eye  glasses 

•• 

.. 

10 

.. 

10 

rib,  body 

-• 

5 

.. 

6 

1 1 

other* 

.3 

73 

75  ~ 

12 

12 

-fi 

12 

12 

45 

22 

47 

(percent! 

"other 

(51)  (49)  (49)  (25)  (25) 

U  S.  -motive-etor  necessary 

Korean  -favor,  previous  ly,  freedom,  affair 

(2! 

(2) 

U.S.  Groups 


Responses 

5 

~7T 

T 

s 

W 

F 

U.S. 

«<. 

philosophy 

- 

- 

6 

- 

~ 

- 

6 

law,  -yer 

- 

16 

21 

9 

- 

37 

9 

madicina,  -el 

.. 

14 

7 

- 

14 

7 

doctor 

19 

31 

- 

50 

- 

teach,  -er 

6 

.. 

1 1 

8 

12 

17 

20 

professor 

- 

8 

6 

11 

8 

26 

physics 

- 

.. 

•• 

6 

- 

- 

.. 

6 

science,  -vat 

8 

- 

2 

12 

- 

8 

14 

history 

- 

- 

- 

12 

3 

_ 

21 

employment 

•• 

- 

13 

- 

- 

- 

13 

6 

43 

85 

58 

38 

32 

134 

128 

(percent) 

(4) 

(32) 

(63) 

(45) 

<301 

(25) 

(6) 

17) 

6  WORK,  PAY 

U  S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tot,  11 

Responses 

5 

^  r 

■5 -  7T  F 

K 

•uthonty.  -ire 

10 

.. 

.. 

10 

certify,  -ied 

11 

.. 

11 

underpaid 

19 

19 

.. 

pay 

.. 

20 

20 

occupation.  |ob 

7 

6 

13 

wo'k 

9 

14 

.. 

23 

o.her* 

5 

75  n 

y  -  -= 

is  * 

y 

lPtrfni) 

(30) 

(20) 

(100) 

(4) 

(2) 

’other  U  S  -strike,  life,  profession  al 
Korean  poverty,  reward 


7.  AMOUNT,  ANGLE,  MEASURE 


U.S.  Grouoi 

Korun  Group! 

To»»l 

°*sponses 

SWF 

oT  R. 

amount 

44  • 

- 

44 

eogia 

14  11  - 

- 

- 

25 

distancw 

4  - 

- 

4 

extent 

29  • 

- 

- 

29 

int-nsity 

8  •• 

- 

8 

measure,  m»nt 

33  •* 

- 

33 

percentage 

8  - 

8 

pomt 

13  -  4 

8 

17 

time 

- 

8 

- 

8 

complete 

9  •• 

•• 

- 

- 

9 

starting 

.. 

6 

- 

6 

ran* 

9 

- 

9 

11  SCHOOL,  COLLEGE 

nigh  -att.  -er 

9 

8 

17 

9 

25 

standing 

15 

- 

-- 

•* 

15 

U-S.  Grouoi _ 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

grade 

- 

9 

9 

Responses 

s 

W 

F 

s 

IT 

F 

U  S 

K 

level 

8 

-- 

8 

- 

fall  back 

m 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-11 

- 

primary 

10 

.. 

17 

22 

170 

39 

4 

45 

26 

213 

71 

elementary 

3 

3 

( percent » 

(80) 

(18) 

(2) 

(63) 

(37) 

(10) 

(41 

grade 

middle 

11 

3 

*• 

11 

3 

high- 

6 

17 

3 

23 

3 

schooi 

99 

176 

158 

74 

54 

57 

433 

185 

college 

-21 

-11 

95 

54 

TTT 

8  TEMPERATURE.  HOT,  COLD 

.40 

185 

188 

513 

(percent) 

(271 

(36) 

(371 

(42) 

(25) 

(32) 

(20) 

(10) 

U.S.  Groups 

Kamo  .Group* 

Responses 

W 

s 

W 

F 

U.S. 

X. 

cantigrada 

’5 

-- 

- 

16 

fahrenhait 

2b 

- 

- 

- 

26 

temperature 

95 

L3 

67 

- 

215 

thermometer 

- 

6 

•• 

- 

- 

** 

6 

burn 

- 

8 

- 

- 

8 

cold 

7 

11 

8 

~ 

26 

- 

heet 

17 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

17 

hot 

r!t 

11 

TT 

% 

T> 

“ 

A 

“> 

(percent) 

IS2) 

(24) 

(24) 

- 

(16) 

- 

A-9 


MORAL  CHARACTER 

1  Continuation  from  p.4-2) 


ETHICS 

(Continuation  from  p.  4  6) 


5.  MORALS,  ETHICS 


U  S-  Groups 

5  W  F 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

W 

‘  F 

Us 

K. 

mores 

16  -  - 

.. 

.. 

16 

coda 

14  ~  - 

_ 

_ 

14 

morality. 

morals 

30  -  ~ 

12 

21 

35 

30 

68 

athics,  -cal 

54  -  ~ 

10 

_ 

54 

10 

public  morals 

-  _  _ 

12 

6 

6 

24 

culture 

- 

6 

23 

29 

society 

6 

14 

_ 

6 

14 

other* 

-  9  - 

6 

_Z 

9 

9 

_22 

(percent) 

1  1  c- 

129  -  - 

60 

34 

73 

179 

167 

(100)  • 

(36) 

120) 

(44) 

(10) 

(111 

othar  U.S. -standards 

Korean-custom,  regulator,  public 


7  UP8RINGING  FAMILY 


U,S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

_ Totals 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

w 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

upbringing 

27  •• 

_ 

- 

- 

27 

background 

12  - 

- 

- 

- 

12 

education 

- 

- 

21 

.. 

- 

21 

home 

. 

20 

- 

20 

born  nature 

- 

- 

24 

- 

- 

- 

24 

Other* 

29  - 

22 

_?9 

.2? 

68  - 

- 

92 

68 

92 

(percent) 

1100) 

- 

(100) 

- 

(05) 

(061 

‘other  U.S.  -  famil* ,  parents,  environment,  -a! 
discipline,  -d 

Korean  adult,  learning,  training,  love  *athei 


8  SAD,  WEAK 


Responses 

U.S 

s 

Groups 

W  F 

Korean  Groups 

S  W  F 

Totals 

u.s.  x. 

bad 

25 

18 

_ 

43 

degrading,  -*d 

12 

12 

weak 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

dumb 

- 

3 

- 

- 

9 

stupid 

.. 

8 

- 

- 

8 

poor 

- 

JA 

- 

JL1 

24 

53 

18 

- 

- 

95 

(percent) 

(251 

(56)  (19) 

- 

- 

(081 

9.  PERSON,  HUMAN  BEING 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses  S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

individual  6 

- 

- 

6 

ynu.  yourself 

18 

16 

- 

34 

me,  myself 

14 

- 

14 

person,  peop'e 

23 

30 

53 

human  beings 

16 

22 

- 

38 

humanity 

J9 

22. 

6 

"41 

60 

“16 

41 

107 

57 

(percent)  (06) 

(38) (56) 

(28) 

(72) 

(09) 

(04) 

11  GOOD,  RIGHT 

US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

_  Totals 

Responses  S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US. 

K 

goorl,  ness  39 

60 

58 

43 

46 

17 

163 

106 

right,  ousness  15 

11 

- 

- 

26 

f^eal  14 

- 

- 

14 

- 

pure  ity  1 1 

11 

important  21 

— 

21 

virtue,  cus  30 

- 

30 

upstanding  1 1 

- 

-- 

11 

** 

need.  -ed. 

necessary, -ity 

5 

- 

8 

14 

8 

high 

7 

- 

- 

7 

outstanding 

10 

- 

•* 

10 

benevolence 

12 

- 

- 

12 

encellant 

- 

- 

10 

- 

•• 

10 

upright  mind  ,  - 

- 

21 

21 

58 

141 

~71 

95 

6? 

93 

38 

307 

194 

Ipercantl  (461 

(23) (31) 

(32) 

(48) 

(20) 

(24) 

(13) 

1.  MORALITY 

US.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U.S. 

K 

morality,  moral 

136  10 

59 

189 

93 

73 

205 

355 

136  10 

59 

189 

93 

73 

205 

355 

(pe  cent* 

(66)  (4)  (291 

1531 

(26) 

(21) 

(16) 

(33) 

3.  PEOPLE.  HUMAN  BEINGS 

US.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

u.s. 

K. 

human  being 

- 

11 

9 

20 

o>d  man 

10 

- 

- 

10 

parent 

- 

11 

.. 

11 

human 

3  - 

10 

.. 

.. 

19 

.. 

other* 

-i  ^ 

18 

15 

5 

26 

M 

17 

28 

47 

5’ 

~9 

45 

61 

(perctnt) 

(38)  - 

(62) 

(77) 

(8) 

(15) 

(31 

(6) 

•other  U.S. 

-man,  people,  ego 

Korean  -individual,  triend,  1,  person 

4.  SCHOOL.  KNOWLEDGE 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses  S  W 

F 

S 

W  F 

U.S. 

K. 

school 

23 

.. 

.. 

23 

.. 

teach,  -mgs,  -er  ..  16 

- 

16 

.. 

learning  — 

13 

.. 

13 

knowledge 

19 

- 

19 

other*  5 

24 

5 

24 

5  16 

23 

37 

f9  ~ 

44 

56 

(percent)  (Hi  (36)  (52) 

(66) 

(34) 

(3) 

(5) 

•other  US.  course 

Korean  -education,  study,  common  sense 

A- 10 


HONESTY 

(Continuation  from  p.  4-10) 
6.  Lie,  FALSEHOOD 


U.S. 

.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

foul* 

Responses 

W 

F 

* 

'W 

F 

US. 

K. 

lie,  tier 

20 

14 

11 

.. 

- 

45 

.. 

dishonest,  y 

- 

11 

- 

11 

~ 

falsohood 

- 

.. 

2t* 

9 

- 

29 

wrong 

thief,  thievery. 

“ 

~ 

8 

** 

" 

** 

8 

■■ 

theft 

1" 

.. 

•• 

- 

17 

trouble 

- 

7 

- 

- 

7 

fool 

-  . 

- 

28 

- 

- 

~ 

_L8 

37 

Is 

26 

38 

“  9 

88 

47 

(percent) 

142) 

128) 

(30) 

(81) 

(19) 

(04) 

(03! 

6  MISCELLANEOUS 


U.S,  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tot«l« 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

S 

Vi 

F 

U.S 

K. 

machine 

-  . 

- 

10 

.. 

10 

l.fe 

- 

7 

7 

10 

00 

24 

money 

is 

8 

- 

- 

23 

- 

compliment 

14 

- 

~ 

- 

14 

other* 

20 

13 

22 

36 

23 

- 

55 

59 

~3s 

?r 

75 

57 

“45 

10 

78 

107 

(percent) 

(35) 

(27) 

(28i 

(53) 

(37) 

(09) 

(04) 

(06) 

•other  U  S.  *  how,  what,  success,  -ful,  satisfaction  ■  self, 
freedom,  happy  -ness,  justice,  all,  give 
Korean  bamboo,  beaut inets.  diligence,  prison, 
rifla,  time,  education,  heppy  -mesa,  justice 


8.  GOOO,  NECESSARY 


U.S 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

,  Toitli 

Responses 

5“ 

W 

r 

W  F 

US.  K 

good,  best 

46 

70 

76 

- 

192 

ideal 

10 

- 

■■ 

- 

10 

important 

6 

- 

- 

- 

8 

necessary,  need. 

ed 

12 

15 

5 

.. 

32 

value,  -eble 

, 

-8 

--  .  .  •• 

76 

85 

89 

.. 

250 

(percent) 

(301 

13a) 

136! 

1131 

S  TRUST.  LOYALTY  RESPECT 

U  S 

Groups 

W  F 

Korean  Groups 

Tonis 

Responses 

S 

Vi 

F 

US 

K. 

trust,  -worthy. 

trustworthiness 

23 

56 

62 

141 

- 

reliable 

- 

9 

18 

- 

27 

- 

loyel,  -ty 

12 

13 

14 

- 

- 

39 

feithful 

18 

12 

30 

respect.  -ful,  -ing 

21 

6 

20 

9 

- 

10 

47 

19 

lov* 

7 

9 

13 

6 

16 

19 

Other  * 

22 

re 

TTT 

7 

T53 

"?2 

_Ji . 

8 

16 

32S 

--8 

46 

1  percent! 

(26) 

(341(40) 

(48) 

:17) 

(35) 

117) 

(02) 

DUTY 

(Continuation  from  p.  4-14» 

2.  RESPONSIBILITY,  HONOR,  RIGHT 

U.S.  Groups  J^otean  Qriiuaf  Totals- 


Responses 

s 

W  F 

s 

W 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

honor 

56 

-  20 

- 

.. 

76 

- 

privilege 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

right,  -ful 

- 

6  8 

26 

16 

12 

42 

responsibility 

70 

24  38 

78 

126 

105 

132 

309 

take  charge 

137 

is 

104 

143 

17 

121 

231 

17 

368 

(percent) 

159) 

113)  128) 

(78) 

139) 

(33) 

112) 

(19) 

3.  fulfillment  performance 

U$ 

Groups 

Kprefn  Groups 

Totals 

Retpo  ties 

5 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

obey,  dience 

19 

.. 

12 

- 

.. 

- 

31 

- 

observance 

- 

- 

- 

45 

9 

- 

- 

54 

serve 

6 

3 

18 

- 

- 

- 

27 

perform,  -ance 

12 

12 

18 

11 

9 

6 

42 

28 

do 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

fulfillment 

- 

~ 

50 

79 

42 

~ 

171 

faithfulness 

- 

- 

_2I 

- 

- 

-21 

37 

15 

68 

106 

118 

48 

'120 

272 

(percent) 

131) 

(12) 

(57) 

(39) 

(43) 

(18) 

>07) 

(14) 

5.  HOSPITAL.  DOCTOR 


U.S.  Oioupi 

Korean  Grpups 

Totals 

Responses 

S  W  F 

S 

W 

F 

US  K. 

hospital 

_ 

16 

36 

24 

76 

nurse 

8 

14 

22 

M.D. 

.. 

41 

41 

pet<en* 

11 

■■ 

11 

other* 

_ 

25 

18 

43 

"V*  ~r 

“Tb 

-8o 

“57 

T53 

(percent) 

..  .. 

(08) 

(41) 

(50/ 

110) 

‘other  Koreen-drug  store,  pharmacist,  dispensary, 
medicine,  -al  service,  health 


7  MISCELLANEOUS 


03- 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W  F 

S  W  F 

US 

K 

help,  -mg 

- 

7 

13 

7 

13 

agriculture 

11 

1 1 

authority 

13 

_ 

.. 

13 

ether ' 

25 

6  .34 

-15  _§  _5 

.55 

29 

38 

6  41 

28  6  6  19 

85 

53 

(percent) 

(45» 

(7)  (48) 

(53)  Mil  (36) 

)5) 

(3) 

•other 

U.S  -specie' 

conscience,  freedom,  God. 

kill. 

hete,  heavy,  tell,  friend,  government 
Koresn-power,  vote,  government  official, 
public  servant 


9.  OBLIGATION 


Responses 

US 

Group? 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

s 

W  F 

5 

W 

t 

u§:~ 

K 

oblige:  ion 

70 

17  15 

58 

1  / 

32 

102 

6? 

must 

9 

7  - 

- 

16 

require,  -ment 

8 

.. 

8 

„ 

necessary,  -tty 

16 

.. 

16 

16 

IF. 

h*'e  to 

10 

- 

- 

10 

need 

22. 

-- 

- 

- 

13 

.. 

116 

34  15 

34 

*‘•7 

C.2 

165 

"83 

(percent) 

170) 

(21K09) 

(41) 

(20) 

(39) 

(09! 

(04; 

A- 1.1 


HONOR 


CHASTITY 


(Continuation  from  p.  4-18) 
2.  GOOO.  DESIRABLE 


U.S 

Groups 

Koreen  Groups 

Totals 

Response 

S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

good,  best,  better 

10 

25 

22 

15 

- 

57 

V 

necessary 

12 

- 

12 

right 

- 

5 

n 

1 ! 

desire 

- 

- 

21 

6 

2/ 

velueble 

•• 

12 

12 

goal 

8 

- 

8 

~ 

16 

effort 

- 

30 

30 

excellent 

9 

13 

22 

other* 

J4_ 

- 

.15 

J_4 

_23 

44 

25 

~30 

107 

27 

~6 

99 

140 

(percent) 

(441 (25) 

(30) 

(76) 

(19) 

141 

(5) 

(10) 

•other  US.  -need. -ed, idee* 


Koreen  -asptretion,  secure,  pleesure 


5  NATION.  COUNTRY 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Gr 

To. 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

W 

c 

netion 

- 

15 

18 

.  it 

5 

country 

37  18 

23 

78 

United  States 

-  10 

- 

- 

.. 

10 

national  prestige 

-- 

- 

9 

•• 

* 

race 

-  - 

_& 

-l1' 

- 

37  28 

~23 

32 

2K 

~20 

88 

'percent) 

142)  (32) 

(26) 

(40) 

(Vi) 

(25) 

(4) 

It 

6  MILITARY  SERVICE 

U.S.  Groups 

Ko'-an  G'Ouoi 

Totals 

Responses 

S  w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

Army 

9  - 

- 

•• 

9 

commend 

- 

- 

9 

" 

9 

dispteching  ROK 

ermed  forces  to 

Vietnam 

- 

- 

17 

- 

17 

28th  Reg«ment 

- 

16 

16 

discherge 

18 

18 

•* 

guard 

17  jn 

12 

-- 

", 

60 

_ 

87  49 

12 

26 

16 

87 

«2 

(percent) 

(30)  (56) 

(14) 

(62) 

(38) 

(4) 

(3) 

7.  MEDAL.  AWARD 

U.S.  Groups 

Koreen  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

s 

W 

F 

US. 

K 

medal 

14  28 

.. 

12 

7 

42 

IS 

medal  for  dis¬ 

tinguished  service 

- 

18 

27 

16 

61 

ewerd 

26  16 

22 

7 

6 

64 

13 

meritorious  serv¬ 

ice  certificete 

6 

6 

*40  44 

22 

~25 

"45 

29 

106 

99 

(percent) 

(38)  (42) 

(21) 

(25) 

(45) 

(29) 

15) 

17) 

(Continuation  from  p.  4-22) 
5  MISCELLANEOUS 


U.S.  Groups 

Koreen  Groups 

.  Totals 

Responses 

e 

W  F 

w 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

government 

.. 

-  12 

.. 

12 

human  being 

- 

i2 

12 

peoole 

10 

- 

10 

.. 

pill 

12 

.. 

.. 

- 

12 

.. 

sense  (concept) 

.. 

31 

.. 

.. 

.. 

31 

other* 

7 

7 

26 

7 

1<1 

33 

19 

7  22 

57 

1*2 

7 

48 

76 

(percent) 

(40) 

(15:  (46) 

175) 

(16) 

(9) 

(4) 

(5) 

•other  U.S  -young,  youth,  card 


er;  Koreen  -home.  Japan,  homicide,  20th  century,  filthy 


6.  OLD  FASHIONED.  8AD 


P  isponses 

U.S.  Groups 

K01  jan  Groups 

Totals 

S 

W  F 

S  VV  F 

U.S.  K 

old  fashioned 

11 

. 

11 

nothing 

- 

1C 

.. 

10 

punish,  -mem 

~  11 

11 

other • 

23 

34 

4 

T  2 T 

rr  r  ~r 

.22  — 
59 

(percent) 

"other  U.S. 

(58)  (7)  (36) 

-bad.  no  fun,  waste,  why 

ibl 

7.  PRECIOUS.  GOOD 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W  f 

S 

W 

T 

U.S. 

K. 

good 

14 

~  17 

.. 

31 

needed,  necessity 

9 

.. 

10 

.. 

9 

10 

desire,  -able 

6 

.. 

- 

6 

precious 

- 

- 

21 

15 

21 

.. 

57 

help,  -ful 

- 

:l  ja 

- 

- 

.. 

.15 

29 

7  25 

31 

15 

21 

61 

"67 

(percent) 

(48) 

(ID  (41) 

146) 

(22) 

(311 

(5) 

(4) 

8.  VIRGINITY 


U.S 

Groups 

Koreen  Groups 

Totels 

Responses 

S 

W  F 

S 

W 

F 

U.S. 

K 

virgin 

92 

43 

25 

17 

47 

135 

89 

virginity 

36 

10 

12 

5 

6 

46 

23 

pure  girl 

- 

3  - 

- 

- 

3 

chaste  male 

- 

9 

9 

men 

_ - 

- 

-24 

-26 

-A 

- 

_sa 

128 

56  - 

70 

48 

61 

184 

179 

(percent) 

(70) 

1301 

(39) 

(27) 

(34* 

(15) 

(11 

9.  PURF,  CLEAN 


U.S. 

GROUPS 

Koreen  Gmups 

Totels 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K. 

pure,  -ity 

81 

14 

11 

49 

22 

28 

106 

99 

cleen,  -Imess 

41 

8 

17 

.. 

66 

cheste 

6 

6 

_ 

white 

JS 

JA 

146 

*22 

28 

49 

22 

*28 

196 

99 

(percent) 

(74) 

(11)  M4) 

(49) 

(22) 

(28) 

(16) 

(61 

8.  SCHOOL.  EDUCATION 


U.S.  Groups 

Korean  G  oups 

Totels 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US. 

K 

doctorate 

12 

15 

27 

society 

M 

22 

- 

33 

- 

roll 

52 

37 

57 

146 

school 

9 

1 1 

14 

20 

14 

student 

18 

- 

« 

18 

other* 

6 

14 

- 

6 

14 

52 

57 

1 14 

26 

29 

223 

55 

(percent! 

(23)  (26* 

;3U 

(47) 

(53) 

(11) 

(4) 

•other:  U.S.  ijradue»e 

Koreen  -educ.  background,  learning 


11.  SECURE.  PROTECT 


Responses 

secure 

safeguard. save, 
safekeeping 
belt 
othe*  * 

(pe'Ctnt) 

•other  U.S 


U.S.  Groups 
SWF 


Korean  Groups  _ 

SWF  U.S.  K. 

67  30  49  146 


7-8  -  ~  16 

114  61  30  -  -  205 

—  31  - 2  —  — 

121  78  47  67  30  43  246  146 

(49)  (32)  119)  (4S)  121)  'll)  (20)  19) 

■protect,  hold,  lock 


A- 12 


VIRTUE 

(Continuation  from  p.  4-26) 
3.  CUSTOM,  MORALITY 


U.S.  Groups  Koreen  Groups  Total* 


Responses 

S 

w  r 

s 

W  F 

U.S. 

K. 

public  morelity 

- 

14 

„ 

.. 

14 

society 

- 

- 

12 

~ 

- 

12 

morality,  morel, 

-  code 

42 

7  •• 

33 

10 

49 

43 

custom,  beeutiful  - 

52 

- 

.. 

- 

52 

other* 

.& 

is 

- 

s 

_sa. 

50 

7  - 

129 

10 

— 

57 

139 

(percent) 

188) 

(12)  •• 

(93) 

(7) 

.. 

(5) 

(12) 

"other  U.S.  -ethics 

Koreen  -public  life,  model 

6.  WOMAN.  MOTHER 

U.S.  Groups  Korean  Or  hjps 

Totals 

Responses 

s 

W  F 

s 

W 

F 

U.S. 

K. 

Qirl 

10  - 

- 

10 

- 

woman 

14 

22 

11 

7 

14 

40 

wife 

15 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

15 

- 

mother 

.. 

- 

is 

- 

is. 

29 

10  - 

2? 

1 1 

23 

39 

bti 

(percent) 

166) 

(33)  - 

139) 

(20) 

(41) 

(3) 

(5! 

11.  GOODNESS 

U.S. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Response. 

s 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

u.s. 

K. 

good,  -ness 

134 

42 

21 

47 

14 

.. 

197 

61 

right,  -eous 

8 

6 

~ 

- 

14 

- 

ideal 

15 

- 

- 

- 

15 

value 

13 

- 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

12 

*. 

virtuous,  virtue 

19 

- 

- 

10 

29 

18 

19 

57 

other* 

_15 

-a 

- 

— Z 

- 

-JA 

_Z 

204 

57 

2? 

57 

50 

18 

282 

125 

(percent) 

(72) 

(20) 

(7) 

(46) 

(40) 

(14) 

(281 

(10) 

•other:  u.S.  -good  point,  worthy,  worthwhile,  white 
Koreen  -excellency 


corruption 


(Continwetion  from  p.  4*30) 
3.  MISCELLANEOUS 


u.d. 

GruuPS 

Koreer  Grouos 

Tc 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

US. 

K. 

communism 

10 

- 

10 

10 

10 

noise 

14 

- 

- 

’4 

corruption 

10 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

10 

16 

backwardness 

11 

- 

11 

summer 

9 

- 

7 

- 

16 

other* 

- 

-21 

JL 

_fi. 

- 

-22 

To 

14 

To 

49 

7 

34 

34 

90 

(percent) 

(30) 

(4C) 

(30) 

(54) 

(8) 

(38) 

(2) 

(8) 

•other-  Koreen  -ciotnas,  economy,  home,  encient  thing,  reiny 


5.  SPIRIT.  MIND 

U.S.  Groups 

Koican  Grouoi 

Tt»«H 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

w 

F 

us. 

K. 

spirit 

.. 

35 

8 

- 

43 

mind 

18  -  •• 

12 

- 

30 

- 

confusion 

.. 

12 

- 

- 

12 

- 

disappointment 

.. 

- 

18 

- 

18 

morel,  -itv 

18  - 

- 

- 

.. 

16 

sick,  -  ness 

10  - 

.. 

- 

- 

- 

10 

other* 

22,  — 

- 

J2 

-JO- 

66 

24 

-35 

Is 

14 

90 

67 

(percent) 

(73)  - 

(27) 

(52) 

(27) 

(21) 

(8) 

(6) 

*oth«v:  U.S.  -undermining,  degredetion,  week,  -ness 
Koreen  -daspeir 


6.  WAR.  VIOLENCE 

U.S. 

Groups 

Kor«,n  Groups 

Totili  . 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

s 

W  F 

US. 

K. 

war 

- 

17 

12 

.. 

29 

~ 

Army 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

16 

-- 

violence 

8 

9 

- 

- 

- 

17 

- 

trouble 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

other* 

-9. 

10. 

- 

-a. 

- 

_ia 

-9. 

17 

5? 

22 

9 

- 

91 

9 

(pt'cart) 

09) 

(67) 

(24) 

(100) 

- 

(61 

(1) 

•other:  U.S.  -Vietnem.  kill,  *ing,  guns 
Koreen  -militery 


7.  DESTRUCTION.  DISTURBANCE 


Responses 

UP.  Groups 
SWF 

SWF 

ig»'» 
U.S.  K 

destroy,  destruction 

-  15 

28 

8 

43 

8 

disorder 

-  12 

~ 

20 

12 

26 

disturbance 

-  23 

- 

- 

23 

coilepse 

.. 

- 

- 

8 

21 

- 

29 

other* 

—  S. 

22 

- 

.21 

- 

- 

50 

14 

~8 

TT 

109 

63 

(percent) 

~  (54) 

(46) 

(22) 

(13) 

(65) 

(7) 

(5) 

\>ther  U.S.  -upset,  <»ll.  lose,  unruly 


c.  GRAFT,  8RI3ERY 


UP.  Groups 

Xo'e.n  Gro».)> 

lanlL. 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

s 

W  F 

us. 

K. 

greft 

47 

- 

- 

47 

- 

bribe,  -ry 

22 

- 

.. 

22 

- 

scandal 

*3 

- 

- 

.. 

13 

cheat,  -ing 

10 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 

kickback 

10 

- 

.. 

10 

- 

money 

19 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

business 

~ 

10 

•l. 

- 

- 

10 

- 

company 

-- 

12 

~ 

12 

- 

other* 

_U 

- 

~ 

- 

—  Jfi. 

11 

132 

10 

12 

- 

6 

154 

6 

(percent) 

(86) 

(6) 

(8) 

- 

- 

(10) 

(0) 

•oiher:  U.S.  -influence,  deceit 


Koreen  -expenditure 


A-13 


EXPLOITATION  CRIME 

ICon.muatioi  fr-jm  n  4  34)  (Continuation  from  p.  4-381 


4  BAD  tVIL 


U  5 

Groups 

N  C 

nan  G'oups 

Tota1 

Responses 

5 

W  F 

S 

W 

F 

U  S 

k 

bad 

40 

:g 

JiJ 

9b 

PV»* 

*0 

10 

evil  person 

.. 

9 

10 

19 

other  * 

12 

—  —L 

JL 

S 

A  9 

17 

S2 

7 

49 

43 

40 

99 

132 

((>*■»<  «ni) 

(881 

1121 

(37) 

(33 

*j 

*61 

(12) 

'other  US 

CrjeitV 

harm  fu?, 

rum,  spo‘1,  was- 

it,  dr  StfOy 

Korean  ehm-nate 


b  Ml5C£LL^NEOUS 


U  5  G'oufH  K  Of  ear  G<  -  >uin  Tot, ns 


Responses 

5 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

us 

K 

e  citewn!,' 

10 

10 

capitalism 

10 

8 

10 

8 

uneas.ness 

12 

12 

hide 

1? 

12 

secret 

10 

iC 

beaninifHi 

12 

12 

Other  2 

13 

7 

18 

2? 

9 

ft 

38 

37 

?3 

1  7 

18 

42 

31 

ia 

58 

91 

(pr-tenti 

401 

(291 

(31) 

(46) 

’34) 

t?0i 

I5» 

8 

1  t**>  ftnq 


2  •«*'  Ub  d»ain.  wot,  *on.  defin*-.  qo 

Korea"  Ne»corr..  medns,  p»«yoo.  law,  po  >  e 


7  UATERiAi  .  VONfc> 


U  S  G*oiii« 

K  t; '  va 

•  G« 

ujp) 

Tota 

Responses 

T 

s 

W 

U  S 

<*“ 

ma»er.ai 

23 

16 

16 

5 

rrfjurv 

12 

20 

12 

12 

35 

Wkv*». 

!«•  al 

7 

IS 

28 

7 

19 

61 

16 

To 

105 

|perr.e*  f 

UOO 

*58) 

(15) 

*27 

2) 

'91 

8  ARMY  >  QVPANY  f'RFSiDENT 

U  S  Groups 

K.p 

'■d-  Gf  /.  uit 

T  Jt.l»S 

Responses 

5  T" 

5 

W  F 

US 

k 

9OV  *f  'fW' 

/ 

7 

A  frt.y 

Corrupted  ve*  va"! 

11  9 

t 

18 

20 

18 

prevdeo*  o( 1 

of  ? 

7 

•  1 

7 

1 1 

con  rrvn  :o' 

Jep-jr 

17 

T?  -g  - 

i  7 

1? 

36 

1  1 

46 

46 

Ipu.f', 

1  con-paft. 

180  *?0< 

(7f. 

•  ?4, 

4 

(4) 

2  ton  .  4istadOr 

9  POOR,  Pc  as 

AM 

US 

I  Of. |U 

Response* 

S  ’**  1 

5 

v.  * 

U  3 

k 

rea«!  f 

Slave.  'y 

18 

14 

1H 

14 

W r-P  r« 

12 

12 

I*OOr.  |H>v****v 

’.4 

10 

14 

10 

colony  ,a 

10 

10 

or  he*  • 

8  14 

6 

22 

6 

62  14 

30 

76 

30 

(p*'»f  ent 

i8?t  TSi 

•  1  Of’  r 

7» 

:3‘ 

US  w**a*>  .  fx»onii*.  <»i»» 


?ow  c  av. 


4  ENVIRONMENT,  CAUSES 


US  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Responses 

- 

W  F 

s 

r 

US 

K 

society 

12 

16 

12 

16 

C>tv 

4 

e 

12 

Street 

U«**as:rw?jS 

18 

12 

1 1 

IB 

23 

fear 

17 

17 

oove'ty 

14 

14 

money 

22 

9 

22 

9 

Other* 

7 

41 

3o  “ 

19 

B7 

7T 

7 

71 

12 

98 

|p*rrentl 

(581 

(421 

83) 

ill! 

(3) 

(4 

*i)i  her 

U  S  environment 

Korean  niqhf,  hun?': 

freed 

3  MURDER 

RAPE  h 

hAUD 

US 

GfQUt 

W 

Korean  Groups 

Tota»s 

Rr-S{H3nses 

T” 

h 

s 

W 

F 

U  5 

K 

homicide 

mvr<Jer 

58 

22 

24 

82 

45 

80 

151 

l  rg_ 

27 

26 

47 

100 

death  d  e 

12 

1 7 

gu^s 

9 

8 

17 

25 

17 

12 

19 

17 

54 

36 

btac^  matt 

1 4 

10 

24 

(rjjc 

6 

15 

21 

pf  son  break. ' 

4 

7 

7 

4 

Id 

t»aR‘C.  accident 

1? 

12 

AWOL 

4 

11 

4 

1 1 

other  2 

12 

rr 

T5V 

)4 

119 

8 

82 

_7 

1  ‘*0 

5 

53 

jfl 

297 

290 

liter  ctff  |) 

126; 

(34' 

(40» 

«23> 

(52) 

i?0.i 

»1 2 

C.2) 

•  |a-  t><*dW 


2  o*ner  lj  5  shoot  viQlt-fMT  prostitution.  s;  ee*t* og 
Korean  -weapons,  et o'e^cv.  v*vj«r;i  *>q 


9  THFFT,  POBBERV 


U  S 

G*  Oulr"- 

Tora;s 

5 

W 

T~ 

Vi 

c 

U  S 

►. 

;h>ef 

9 

1 2 

13 

34 

|  HJI'l'rt* 

1 1 

14 

17 

44 

4? 

26 

103 

St»‘a  ifVg 

4  / 

65 

5* 

10? 

•ob.  "i 

48 

53 

134 

larceny 

16 

4 

;c 

tr-Ht 

23 

2 

9 

55 

136 

94 

44 

289 

ca»  i •'eft 

4 

4 

•not  'fV4 

9 

_ 9 

15? 

128  16? 

76 

180 

06 

437 

392 

ij  -ri- ,  e-tT» 

•Jb* 

•  31*  ' 

35’ 

(19 

t4f» 

f35t 

ii  7i 

(16 

t  i  PRISON 

PUNISHMENT 

U  S  Or  >u 

Korea?-  G? 

•Qu;*s 

Totals 

R.'SPG'i'eS 

s 

W 

F 

s 

V7 

r 

US 

K 

!»•  tyrje- 

JO 

25 

26 

123 

9? 

91 

81 

300 

y  (VH--1-! 

2 

8 

,T 

6 

n 

17 

H  .  **« 

50 

100 

49 

199 

14 

14 

87 

34 

?? 

30 

1  1 

18 

143 

59 

f  nr  d 

c. 

9 

rt'*a»h  tre-'-.Vfy 

14 

19 

9 

47 

5 

b 

if  Tit-  ?y 

1  1 

1 1 

if  ifp.n-r 

1  4 

Ur 

24 

I'idpcmpr-  * 

15 

7 

_22 

i"8i 

iTb 

Til 

204 

137 

TT5 

4/4 

46*3 

ipetref’l 

<38> 

!37) 

(25> 

144) 

I291 

(2/1 

M  Si 

119! 

THEFT 

(Continuation  from  p  4-42) 


PROSTITUTION 

(Continuation  from  p.  4-46) 


3  PRISON.  PUNISHMENT 


2  FUN  PLEASURE  WINE 


Respond 

pnson 

jail 

Punishment 
capital1 
other 2 


U  S  Group* 

*5 — vr~r 


15 

29 

24 

S5 

(41) 


6 

57 


5 

58 

141} 


30 


3S 

(18) 


(percent) 

1  Punishment 
2.  Other  U.S.  fine 

Korean  pi- sone>-,  periai  serv  ude 


Kor 

I.»n  Grc 

'J£s 

Totals 

T“ 

w 

U  S 

K~ 

Responses 

80 

31 

£1 

21 

162 

fun 

116 

pleasure 

12 

15 

24 

27 

ofc 

15 

5 

20 

necessary. 

4 

_& 

13 

wine 

1 1 1 

40 

7T 

156 

222 

Ki$aeng 

(SOI 

118* 

132) 

(7i 

no* 

U  S  Groups 

s  rnr 


6  NIGHT 

Responses 

night 

night  theft 
night  W3*~  ■ 

(percent) 

8  ME.  FRAUD.  HOMICIDE 


Korean  Groups 

3 r 


Totals 


3 

82 

26 

36 

6 

If 

— 

__  11 
99 

26 

36 

161) 

(16 

(22i 

US 

9 


y 

(0) 


144 

6 

JJ l 

161 

(9» 


(percen- ) 

7  SEX 

Responses 

*e*.  uai 

intercourse 

f- 

other" 


(percent) 


s 

W 

F 

6 

8 

13 

6 

6 

1 1 

”35 

*8 

(72) 

(12) 

(16) 

US 

Groups 

3 

W 

F 

53 

54 

31 

12 

1C 

_i 

til 

ifi 

85 

64 

57 

(411 

<31 : 

(28  > 

^0,-eanGrou^ 


26 
I  M 

39 


Korean  Groups 

SWF 


3 

10 


IS  _  _ 

33 

_ _  .  00) 

•other.  US  body.  naked,  lus;  act.  homy,  whorn^ 
Korean  -secret  part  of  won  an.  carnal  desire 


Responses 

crime 
i  leg*' 

fraud 

homicide 

Other* 

'percent) 


U  S  Groups 

s — 


8  DISEASE.  DIRT 


Totali 
U$.  K 

14 
19 
6 
1 1 


50 

(2) 


US. 

154 

12 

10 

-JK 

206 

110) 


?5 

11 

39 

(4) 


8 

10 

15. 

33 

(4) 


60 

19 


5 

84 

156) 


39  IS 


7 

46 

(30) 


- 
i  i 

(14) 


Korean  rape.  dub.  arms 


Kqtjz 

■1  li'OUH-. 

leuil 

s 

w 

F 

US 

"k 

Responses 

US  Qroua. 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

s 

W 

F 

S 

w  r 

T7T" 

K. 

13 

26 

114 

39 

19 

d>sease 

27 

18 

18 

.. 

63 

_ 

22 

14 

7 

43 

venerea,  disease 

29 

8 

22 

79 

37 

51 

9 

14 

*0 

33 

Sick,  -ness 

6 

19 

8 

33 

16 

18 

13 

unsan.tary 

-- 

8 

8 

So 

TT 

■nn 

filth,  -y,  -.nest 

i 

!  3 

15 

21 

15 

*461 

<4 1  ‘ 

•’13) 

«6) 

1;,. 

dirt,  y 

14 

"0 

13 

47 

•mem,  kill 

danger,  ous 

-- 

J 

~ 

3 

(percent) 

76 

73 

63 

~  13 

212 

56 

(36i 

(34) 

(30t 

(561 

144! 

(10) 

f8‘ 

9  MON". V. 

VALUA'  M 

E 

_y,s 

Grn 

P> 

ReiDCV-es 

S 

"w- 

i r 

house,  hr-.  -r-# 

1 

!  1 

auto 

13 

car 

15 

31 

14 

goods 

jewels,  ry 

8 

7 

money 

17 

51 

27 

valuables 

13 

cattle 

bank 

M 

rich 

v  Jtf 

80 

89 

52 

‘percent) 

mi 

*40) 

(24 

1  vacant 


10  thief.  BURGLAR 


CfO-. 

ijA 

Totals 

w 

* 

US 

K 

12 

8 

*3 

20 

60 

18 

72 

26 

F6 

b 

15 

6 

24 

19 

12 

95 

55 

13 

9 

7 

14 

16 

7 

7 

103 

49 

_2 

si 

721 

213 

'48i 

I23» 

(9 

(10) 

Response 

burgiar 

thief 

Crook 

need*?  ’hie? 

pick  doc  it  et 

criminal 

hoodlum 

robber 

*hopi.fter 

Stealer 

CitMf  thief 

< percent ) 


27 


15 

3 


151 

(52) 


;  y. 

<o»ea  '  G< 

oups 

Totals 

5 

W 

r 

us 

K 

3 

17 

1 1 

38 

48 

£6 

97 

2t‘ 

20 

42 

29 

12 

103 

83 

3  * 

22 

81 

13 

13 

14 

7 

6 

21 

3 

5 

12 

5 

21 

21 

15 

3 

12 

12 

75 

62 

53 

86 

_s 

107 

288 

_& 

246 

(26! 

(22) 

(22) 

.'35) 

143) 

(1?) 

Ml) 

9  WOMAN.  GiRL 


U  S  Groups 


Responses 

O 

womjr 

66 

48 

77 

girl 

_a* 

JJ 

i ; 

100 

121 

94 

fpC’C^nl) 

(32i 

(39) 

(30* 

10  PROSTITUTE  W^OBE 

US 

G-oups 

F 

prostitute 
whore.  .ng 

149 

C5 

88 

bitch 

13 

9 

jlut 

madam  of 1 

p.q 

14 

13 

10 

Other2 

J3 

JJ 

1SI 

1U4 

107 

(percent) 

(46) 

(27. 

(27) 

1  tv  el 

2  Other 

U.S  oose  woman  c*U 

Korea 

n  Groups 

Tola! 

- 

3 

vv  r 

US 

X 

51 

8 

191 

59 

_ 

_ 

125 

51 

C 

315 

69 

(86) 

(14) 

(15* 

(7) 

Koi can  Groups  Totals 


w 

US 

K 

92 

14 

25 

302 

131 

22 

10 

14 

14 

13 

Jl 

392 

14 

706 

14 

25 

145 

(73) 

(10! 

U71 

(18) 

(17) 

gid. 

Street  wa!ker. 

broad,  girls# 

A-15 


BUSINESS 


(Continuation  from  p  5-2) 


2  TYPES  OF  BANKS 


BANK 

(Continuation  Irom  p  5-6) 


6  MISCELLANEOUS 

U,S.  Group*  Korean  Groups  _  Tt».t 


Responses 

S 

w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U 

K. 

leva 

- 

- 

19 

_ 

_ 

19 

good 

13 

~ 

- 

13 

- 

wildcat 

- 

- 

12 

10 

13 

- 

35 

monke.  -business 

11 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

house,  home 

11 

- 

- 

- 

♦  1 

other* 

** 

12 

12 

_ft 

- 

- 

70. 

L 

57 

35 

13 

37 

10 

75 

105 

60 

(percent) 

(35) 133} 

1121 

(62) 

(17) 

(22) 

(5) 

(3) 

*othe.  u.S  wank.  pleasure.  goods,  ethics.  busy,  life.  make, 
parly,  non#  of  yO'*» 

Korean  #-  lift 


7.  PERSONNEL,  PEOPLE 


U6  Groups 

Kpra 

an  Grp 

UPS 

3  Pljll 

Responses 

s 

w 

F 

S 

w 

F 

US 

K. 

oereornei 

4 

- 

6 

_ 

- 

10 

- 

employees 

8 

u 

7 

- 

- 

- 

23 

- 

people 

15 

15 

- 

- 

30 

- 

person 

- 

4 

- 

- 

17 

4 

17 

dark 

- 

10 

- 

7 

- 

- 

10 

7 

*  d»ker. 

- 

t 

- 

8 

3 

5 

11 

fetner.  grand 

- 

- 

- 

12 

- 

12 

other* 

4 

2% 

- 

79 

_lft 

31 

37 

43 

7 

25 

30 

ill 

62 

(percent) 

H8H331  (3«li 

ill) 

(40) 

(48) 

(5) 

13) 

•other  U  S  •  secretary.  salesmen.  one-self.  my.  mint 


Korean  group 


8  BUSINESSMAN.  MANAGEMENT 


us 

Groups 

Korean  Groupa 

_  Toif'l- 

Responses 

s 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U.S 

K 

boss 

8 

14 

- 

22 

- 

executive 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

14 

administration 

75 

- 

- 

- 

25 

manage.  m*nt 

8 

5 

~ 

13 

director 

- 

- 

29 

25 

15 

69 

merchant 

- 

- 

8 

7 

15 

busmesa  man 

38 

39 

29 

21 

- 

- 

106 

71 

Other* 

6 

IS 

79 

—ft 

72 

-ft. 

93 

"§0 

66 

“25 

72 

202 

f  13 

(percent) 

146) 

(40 1 

(14) 

(58i 

» 22) 

(19) 

I9» 

(5) 

’other  U  S 

•  m«n*gi 

white 

co*(ar. 

empioyer  otf»ci 

Korean  -  manager 


U.S.  Groups 

5'  W  T 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

X 

F 

UX 

K 

federal,  federal 

reserve,  reserv. 

26  -- 

10 

- 

- 

- 

36 

- 

national 

- 

18 

- 

-- 

- 

18 

- 

Chafe  Manhattan 

11  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

Fust  National 

18  - 

- 

- 

.. 

- 

18 

- 

Bank  of  Korea 

.. 

60 

34 

25 

- 

119 

First  City  3enk 

- 

7 

9 

8 

- 

24 

Kuk  min  Bank 

.. 

6 

15 

6 

- 

27 

Cho  Heung  8 ark 

- 

- 

11 

12 

9 

- 

32 

commercial  bank 

’5 

16 

22 

- 

53 

industrial  bank 

- 

5 

7 

- 

- 

12 

agncuUu.al  bank 
med  i  um-  i  nsu  ft  r  y 

.. 

- 

18 

11 

10 

39 

bank 

•• 

- 

8 

6 

.. 

14 

other* 

9 

4 

8 

_ 

*3 

8 

■&T  “~ 

"3T 

m 

70 

“86* 

"96 

3J8 

(percent) 

(67)  •• 

(33) 

*40# 

(34) 

(26) 

'3) 

113) 

•other  U.S 

state,  F  O  l  C 

Korean  •  Foreign  Exchange  Sank 

3  8UHOING.  OFF'CE 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5"  *vr 

5 

w 

7T 

OX 

“1C 

luikJ.ng 

18  17 

13 

30 

- 

48 

30 

window 

11  17 

11 

- 

23 

11 

money  place 

.. 

- 

16 

12 

16 

- 

44 

stockhouse 

.. 

- 

- 

10 

10 

computer 

.. 

26 

12 

22 

60 

other 

24  8 

b 

8 

- 

38 

8 

53  37 

19 

-5T 

U 

■43 

m 

T5J 

(percent) 

(49)  1341 117) 

(36) 

(161 

(29) 

(4) 

(6) 

*  other  U.S  •  off»c*  drive-»n.  place,  depository,  bars,  cool 
Korean  city 


6  RQ88ERY 

Responses 

U  S  Groups 

S  Vi  F 

Korean  Groups 

3 - W—^ 

T  ota*t 
US  K. 

rob.  ery 

1C 

40  J7 

- 

- 

93 

robber 

19 

75  14 

- 

- 

58 

*. 

8unme  &  Clyde 

11 

- 

- 

- 

11 

.. 

herd -up 

11 

9 

- 

20 

burglar 

7 

- 

15 

gang 

— 

, 

JJ5 

— 

_ ^ 

J5 

57 

65  60 

77 

8 

182 

30 

1  percent  > 

(31) 

(361  (331 

(73) 

(27) 

16) 

111 

1  S4FE.  VAUL  T 

US  Qh)mb> 

Korean  Groups 

_Ies»!i_ 

Responses 

5 

W  F 

S 

v%- 

F 

U.S 

K 

safe,  ty 

36 

36  74 

34 

.4 

15 

96 

63 

secur  ty.  secured 

18 

16  6 

- 

- 

- 

40 

vault 

33 

78  47 

- 

- 

103 

entrust 

-  - 

_a 

- 

_ 

_ ii 

"87* 

80  77 

43 

14 

15 

239 

72 

(percent) 

(X.) 

(33) (3C 

(60) 

(19) 

(21) 

(8! 

(3) 

9  COMPANY  OFFICE.  EQUIPMENT 


Responses 

office,  building 

U  S  Groups 

S  W  F 

42  37  15 

Korean  Grou 
S~  W 

¥ 

Tptais 
US  K 

94 

building 

7 

9 

8 

5 

24 

5 

company 

7 

24 

15 

18 

11 

13 

46 

42 

corporation 

17 

8 

- 

- 

20 

- 

f*rm 

17 

- 

17 

- 

•• 

29 

- 

o^gem  ration 

6 

- 

9 

- 

-* 

15 

place 

10 

16 

- 

26 

desk 

10 

•• 

10 

- 

letter 

10 

- 

- 

10 

- 

paper 

4 

- 

11 

- 

- 

•• 

15 

- 

other* 

_9L 

_Z. 

.13 

- 

24 

109 

95 

114 

"23 

TT 

13" 

318 

"47* 

(percent) 

(341(301 

(36) 

149) 

(23) 

(28) 

114) 

12) 

•other  U  S  establishment,  location,  phone.  typewriter, 
typing 


S.  TELLER.  CLERK 


banker 
director 
official 

people,  person 
other* 

(percent) 


••  20  15 

13  _3  _? 
05  104  152 
<35*  127)  139) 


12 

9 

95“ 

(43) 


Responses 

US 

j  roups 

Korean  Groups 

_  Totals 

5 

W 

F 

s 

w 

r 

US 

K. 

cash-er 

15 

16 

9 

31 

9 

teller 

63 

41 

42 

- 

- 

146 

clerk 

9 

11 

15 

59 

61 

30 

35 

1GC 

guard 

13 

6 

10 

29 

manager 

7 

10 

- 

.. 

17 

„ 

president 

15 

15 

38 

6 

68 

6 

13 

- 

25 

•• 

10 

10 

11 

35 

20 

*5 

45* 

1ft 

59? 

220 

(39) 

(18) 

112) 

(8) 

10  SAVINGS.  INTEREST 


Responses 

safe  deposit 
*av'ng.  t.  save 
coyv 
keep 
interest 

(percent) 


U  S  Groups 

X“w  r 

9  ..  .. 

72  109  77 
12  8 
••  6 

<8  _24  25 

141  141  108 
(361  (361  1781 


Kcwc#n  Groups  tou's 

5  *T  7  or  V 


~ 

9 

26 

30 

4) 

258 

97 

25 

20 

6 

.8 

u 

.97 

46 

51 

38 

54 

390 

143 

(36) 

:27) 

138) 

(13) 

(6) 

A-16 


MONEY 


PROFIT 


(Continuation  from  p  5-10) 

7  NECESSARY.  GOOD,  VALUABLE 


US 

Grou 

P* 

Korean  Groups 

Totjri* 

Responds 

$  wr 

? 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

necemery  ity 

30 

6 

~ 

48 

20 

9 

36 

77 

need 

11 

11 

11 

33 

desire 

B 

~ 

9 

6 

B 

15 

good 

17 

•  8 

9 

16 

17 

35 

42 

tove 

6 

9 

10 

8 

10 

15 

2B 

valuable  value 

29 

2! 

20 

29 

41 

twecipus.  -ness 

19 

12 

10 

41 

mo.  * 

14 

14 

other  * 

3 

7 

14 

7 

7 

_3Q 

14 

58 

47 

95 

123 

56 

79 

200 

258 

(percent) 

(291 

(23)  (4BI 

148) 

(22) 

(31) 

(7) 

(13) 

•other  US  important,  nice,  want 
Korean  impotent,  right 


4  BAD.  DPTY.  UNHAPPY 


U  S 

Groups 

Korean  Grou 

P* 

TOU! 

R-nponies 

S 

W  F 

5 

W 

T 

US 

K 

7 

11 

.. 

15 

18 

15 

bail 

10  •• 

11 

9 

10 

2C 

lose  fott 

7 

•• 

- 

7 

.. 

steal,  stolen 
br-becy.  swindle 

11 

4 

5 

11 

g 

dirty.  -t»f*ess 

.. 

21 

21 

greed,  envy- 

18 

- 

18 

murder.  hate 

6 

(0 

1. 

6 

22 

struggl*  vanity 

14 

.. 

M 

unhauuy.  sad.  ness 

- 

6 

17 

it 

34 

fighting 

.. 

.. 

11 

11 

poor,  poverty 

"T 

9 

Tf  n 

8 

81 

33 

c 

64 

_9 

61 

14 

178 

(percent) 

(11) 

(6  If  <2B> 

(46) 

(19) 

(35) 

I2i 

•9 

5  BUSINESS.  CAPITALISM.  SOCIETY 


U  S  Groups 

S  W  F 

Korean  Groups 

Totals  _ 

Responses 

SWF 

U  S 

K 

circ*e . 

.. 

•  B  20 

28 

business 

6 

5  17  8 

6 

30 

commerce 

6  9  6 

21 

economy 

6 

6 

caoitii'sm 

15 

15 

democracy 

8 

8 

sooety 

11 

11 

nation.  U  S 

8  8 

16 

59  34  42 

6 

135 

‘percent 

'100! 

144)  125)  (31) 

*7 

7  PEOPLE 

U  S  Groups 

Ko»ean  Groups 

1  ota’s 

Rest»onses 

5  W  F 

SWF 

US 

K 

girl 

woman 

19 

7 

24 

t9 

24 

wtfe 

father 

6 

5 

6 

5 

-'um*n  be.ng,  friend, 


Ship 

15 

15 

people.  nerson  1 

3 

12 

15 

25  7 

47 

1  V 

32 

59 

(percent) 

(78*  !12' 

'801 

120' 

(1! 

<31 

0  WORK.  WAGES 


US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

__  Totals 

Responses 

s 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U  S 

K 

wOifc 

58 

43 

27 

128 

wages 

11 

11 

22 

34 

ea'n  -i. 

24 

74 

10 

15 

9 

48 

job 

24 

n 

6 

37 

6 

income,  salary 

4 

6 

10 

make,  «ng 

9 

1 1 

20 

payday 

26 

26 

10 

labor 

.. 

10 

endeavor 

8 

15 

23 

other* 

J5 

9 

291 

24. 

no 

90 

bT 

49 

39 

9 

97 

(percent) 

•45) 

(27( 

<281 

(50) 

(40) 

(10) 

nii 

(5) 

‘other  Korean  beg  trainee,  factory 


(Continuation  from  p  5  14 


1.  INCOME,  EARNINGS 


U  S 

Groups 

Koretn  CiQupS 

__  ota?s 

Response* 

S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

u« 

K 

icon** 

29 

14 

12 

39 

68 

82 

55 

189 

earnirgs 

3; 

19 

28 

18 

9 

13 

84 

40 

salary 

-5. 

— 

9 

75 

33 

40 

57 

~95 

148 

229 

(perceni) 

(51) 

U2! 

t'jjt 

(25) 

(34) 

(41) 

171 

(12# 

2.  BUSINESS.  COMME 

US 

RCE 

Groups 

W  F 

Korean  Groups 

Totals^ 

Responses 

S 

S 

W 

F 

U  S 

K 

business 

12 

20  13 

6 

105 

13 

corporation 

commerce 

7 

80 

51 

43 

7 

174 

market 

.6 

.. 

.  1 

.6 

B5 

20  13 

94 

51~ 

~49 

118 

194’ 

(percent) 

(72) 

(17)  (11) 

(481 

(26) 

(25) 

(5) 

(11) 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS 


US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

s — w  r 

5 " ' 

w 

U  S 

K 

life.  I>vtng 

1 1 

11 

feeling 

•• 

.. 

6 

9 

15 

people,  person 

~ 

10 

1C 

you.  yOu<S 

10 

10 

onesed 

15. 

10 

22 

I.  mmc 

10 

10 

Other* 

4 

e 

22 

12 

22 

59 

IB 

55 

~T5 

33 

79 

1  percent  I 

(12) 

<88! 

OS! 

(24) 

(11 

(4) 

*o1her  U  S  -demend.  g«ve 

Korean  -father  human  being,  mind 


8  WORK  ENDEAVOR 


US 

Groups 

W  '  F 

Korean  Groups 

T, 

dais 

R«t>onses 

c 

S 

W 

F 

U  S 

K 

motive,  -ivate 

23 

.. 

25 

work,  -mg 
endeavor 

32 

H  31 

9 

24 

74 

33 

e*(>enen».e 

aboi 

10 

11 

10 

11 

teaming 

14 

6  1« 

7 

7 

31 

14 

Other  • 

J3 

23 

7 

40 

13 

86 

5?  42 

22 

31 

18 

180 

71 

*l»err.ent( 

(48)  129)  123) 

OH 

(431 

(25) 

(8' 

(4, 

*o  her  US  necessary,  need  ed.  plan  mg  knowledge,  rob 
Korean  diligence.  means 


11  MONEY 


U  S  Ci  roups 

K t, rean  Groups 

T.ltlll 

Restonses 

s  w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

u  s 

K 

money 

153  214 

188 

IP 

68 

44 

556 

225 

com 

6 

6 

sum 

13 

13 

wealth 

12 

12 

rich 

14 

15 

29 

capital 

*  -i- 

- 

_ 6_ 

153  220 

188 

139 

83 

63 

561 

285 

(percent) 

(27)  (39) 

(34i 

I49> 

(23) 

(22i 

(25) 

(15) 

A- 17 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Continuation  from  p  5-18) 
6.  MISCELLANEOUS 


,S  Groups  KoreanGroups  Totals 


Responses 

SWF 

5 

F 

US 

~1C 

tobacco 

- 

6 

3 

14 

a  frame 
low  er 

10 

12 

;; 

10 

12 

other* 

_£ 

78 

14 

..9 

6 

S' 

16 

46 

2? 

9 

16 

77 

(percent  1 

(1001 

(60' 

(291 

Cl* 

(1) 

(5! 

•other  U  S  -structural 

Korean  -wandering,  patience  hope.  face,  frown 
scribble,  wipe  out.  hidden  talent 


7  LAZINESS,  IDLENESS 


Responses 

U  S  Groups 
SWF 

Korean  Groups 

5 - Tfi  T 

Totals 
UT  K 

<a/y  -mess,  -bones 

4? 

57 

48 

78 

11 

9 

147 

48 

loafing 

10 

- 

10 

effort 
idle  ness 

22 

20 

" 

77 

20 

rest 

12 

17 

- 

responsibility 

locking 

7 

7 

8 

“ 

8 

14 

16 

bore.  ed.  dom 

21 

19 

17 

71 

36 

other’ 

7 

14 

9 

71 

9 

92 

90 

65 

64 

78 

IT 

7V 

t29 

(percent) 

07, 

136)  (77; 

(651 

(77) 

(13) 

(ID 

(8) 

’other  U  S  -sh.fitess  keeping,  vacation 
Korean  -negligence 


8  POVERTY.  NO  MONEY 


•«s 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

s 

W 

T 

9 

vr 

uT 

K 

poor.  ('Overty 

90 

45 

X 

40 

30 

77 

16a 

9? 

no  money 

6 

46 

17 

69 

brohe 

13 

10 

73 

needy,  ed 

k. 

8 

104 

f04 

57 

40 

30 

2? 

97 

(percent' 

(39 1 

(39> 

(77) 

143) 

(33i 

174) 

1121 

(6» 

10  JOB.WOR*.  LAVQFE 


U 5  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

f 

S 

W 

F 

U  S 

K 

work,  -et 

16 

34 

>9 

129 

employment 

8 

9 

15 

17 

1  j 

•  veiihood.  hard 

10 

'.C 

job 

X 

37 

48 

33 

58 

24 

1  ,e> 

115 

unempiov.  -ed. 

ment 

79 

69 

38 

186 

jobless,  ness 

42 

35 

27 

15 

83 

55 

104 

1o3 

no  job 

16 

33 

57 

101 

no  work 

1? 

39 

40 

91 

not  working 

17 

- 

17 

Out  Of  work 

10 

*0 

bred 

15 

15 

30 

layoff,  *aid  off 

ie 

11 

29 

other  * 

20 

14 

20 

14 

K«  jJT  782 

T57 

TTo 

131 

663 

m 

(percent) 

(22) 

(36)  143) 

(31) 

1431 

127) 

(3D 

'3D 

’other  US  lack  of  .  t.rtke.  shut  down 
Korean  shortage,  position 


ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Continuation  from  p  5  72) 

6.  PERSONAL,  INDIVIDUAL  4S 


U  S  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Responses 

5  w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U.S 

K. 

house,  home,  ing 

8 

16 

24 

.. 

car 

5 

~ 

6 

5 

8 

life,  living 

14 

14 

7 

19 

14 

40 

lovo,  -mg 

4 

7 

people 

9 

12 

9 

12 

marry 

.11 

- 

- 

-  . 

11 

- 

40 

27 

34 

7 

19 

67 

60 

(percent) 

••  (60) 

(40) 

(57) 

112) 

(31) 

(5) 

(4) 

7.  GOOD. 

necfssary 

Responses 

U  S  Groups 

5  W  F 

Korean  Groups 

s-  w  r 

Totals 

U3T  K. 

necessary 

78  • 

.. 

- 

28  - 

good 

44 

6 

50 

need,  ed 

•  13 

.. 

13 

reasonable 

10 

.. 

10 

78  67 

~6 

T  T 

101 

(percent) 

178)  (66) 

(6) 

- 

(7) 

9.  FUTURE.  HDPE.  GOAL 

U  S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

5  « r 

~w~ 

CT5~ 

K. 

future 

30  70  73 

73 

- 

projection 

10 

~ 

- 

10 

- 

goal 

9  .. 

- 

10 

9 

10 

success 

75 

7 

13 

- 

45 

other* 

J  i 

14 

- 

_13 

_!4 

58  74  73 

39 

7 

~73 

105 

69 

(pe'Cent) 

155)1731  177; 

(57) 

(10) 

(33) 

18) 

(4) 

•other 

U  S  -  forecast,  happy  -nest 
Korean  -  hope,  prosperity 

10  PLAN,  IDEA,  PRACTICE 

US 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

6 

w — 

F 

s 

* 

F 

u5~ 

“IT 

>des 

14 

7 

.. 

71 

organ  i/e.  at:on 

15 

15 

planning 

9 

13 

27 

~ 

study 

11 

73 

34 

think .  thought 

- 

7 

8 

15 

paper 

15 

.. 

.. 

15 

_ 

conference 

- 

10 

10 

policy 

7 

- 

16 

- 

7 

16 

■  -elite 

13 

6 

11 

- 

30 

principle 

18 

- 

- 

18 

other* 

6 

6 

7 

„ 

19 

45 

4<T 

66 

"57 

IT 

148’ 

TV 

(perrem) 

n* 

ao 

n* 

451 

(77) 

(9) 

(15) 

(11) 

(5‘ 

’other  US 

method,  read,  layout 

A- 18 


BEGGAR 

(Continuation  from  5-26) 

3  CMRTY.SHA8BY 

V-S  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals  _ 


Responses 

S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

ns 

K. 

dirty 

43 

17 

31 

91 

rags,  ed,  edy 

44 

12 

9 

44 

31 

58 

65 

133 

skmny 

7 

7 

f’othes 

15 

15 

25 

55 

shabby 

- 

16 

15 

31 

unc’san,  -liness 

21 

14 

35 

sloppy 

6 

- 

6 

shoes 

_ 

12 

y 

12 

straw  bag 

11 

7 

7 

25 

ugly 

- 

10 

7 

23 

40 

bridge 

- 

21 

21 

r3'<  station 

.. 

9 

9 

tram 

6 

6 

gate 

6 

6 

bedroom 

6 

9 

_ ~ 

15 

Too 

29 

46 

153 

75 

154 

1  75 

382 

•  percent) 

157) 

116) 

(26) 

(40) 

{19) 

(40) 

19) 

115) 

4  MONEY,  FOOD 


U.S. 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

2 

W 

F 

5“ 

“T 

U.S. 

K 

money 

36 

29 

20 

32 

26 

36 

85 

94 

pennies 

3 

3 

_ 

food 

15 

7 

21 

11 

43 

11 

coffee 

7 

.. 

7 

.. 

handouts 

9 

8 

17 

.. 

alms 

- 

30 

6 

36 

nee.  cooked. 

■bow! 

16 

15 

60 

81 

won 

9 

9 

feed 

- 

12 

_ 9 

70 

36 

49 

*87 

58 

112 

155 

257 

(percent) 

(45)  (2 3l 

i  131) 

(33» 

1 22 1 

'43, 

(8) 

(10) 

7.  HUNGRY.  DISABI  'ID 


U.S  CfOu;>s  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Res<»onscs 

S 

W~ 

F 

S 

W  F 

US 

K 

blind 

1- 

8 

17 

.. 

40 

cript  te,  -d 

13 

10 

.. 

23 

o'-J 

10 

6 

16 

S'Ck 

7 

9 

14 

16 

14 

helpless 

11 

7 

18 

disabled 

35 

28 

63 

w*ak 

10 

10 

20 

leper 

13 

13 

cold 

3 

8 

hungry,  ei 

15 

15 

ID 

27 

26 

-ifi 

71 

45 

50 

57 

36 

73 

166 

166 

(percent) 

(43) 

•  27) 

(30) 

(34) 

(22) 

(44) 

(81 

f7) 

PROSPERITY 

{Continuation  frump.  5  301 

3.  ECONOMY 

U.S.  Groups  Korean  Groups  _ Jotats. 


Responses 

s — 

W 

F 

S 

W 

'  F 

U.S 

“  K. 

economy,  ic 

33 

.. 

46 

- 

17 

33 

63 

inflation 

13 

- 

13 

commerce 

13 

- 

- 

13 

enterprise 

employment 

11 

- 

KS 

11 

16 

(Ob 

9 

7 

7 

- 

23 

work 

9 

6 

18 

12 

33 

12 

fit  ms 

- 

11 

- 

11 

other* 

-9. 

- 

12 

Ji 

. _ 3 

_21 

84 

13 

"25 

99 

“Ti 

26 

122 

136 

(percent) 

(60)  (11) 

(20) 

(73) 

<81 

(19) 

(81 

HI) 

'other  U.S.  -  finance,  ial 


Korean  ■  industry,  agriculture,  farm,  village 


4  COOPERATION,  HELP 

U  S.  Groups  Korean  Group?  _  .Totals 


Responses 

S  W 

F 

S  W 

F 

US 

K. 

cooperation 

12 

12 

help,  -others 

8 

5 

7 

13 

7 

Spirit 

10 

- 

.. 

10 

kind 

9 

- 

- 

9 

people,  person 

6 

9 

8 

15 

8 

other* 

-  17 

~ 

- 

14 

JJ. 

J4 

40 

14 

37 

14 

54 

51 

(percent) 

(74) 

(26) 

(73) 

(27) 

(4) 

(4) 

'other  U  S. • love  ing, future 

Ko.ean  individual,  hope 


5  MISCELLANEOUS 


U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

5~ 

*,V 

F 

I f.S 

poverty ,  poor 

15 

9 

- 

~ 

24 

.. 

wide 

- 

- 

12 

- 

12 

stand 

~ 

11 

11 

life,  iivmg 

36 

16 

17 

52 

17 

learn,  -ing 

~ 

10 

- 

*• 

10 

- 

b»g 

10 

- 

(0 

eternally 

6 

o 

- 

*5 

other* 

_S  Ji 

11 

JA 

-15 

2C 

21  45 

"35 

30 

"12 

5! 

101 

93 

i(.iercent) 

(211(44) 

(351 

(32) 

(13) 

(55) 

(71 

(8) 

3  PEOPLE 


LL5 

.  GfOUDS 

Kgrea 

in  Grgup? 

ToUMs 

Responses 

S 

w 

F 

s 

W 

F 

US 

K 

man 

9 

13 

12 

r. 

34 

6 

person 

9 

11 

7 

20 

7 

people 

14 

9 

14 

6 

orphan 

13 

16 

16 

45 

human  being 

7 

- 

9 

16 

pauper 

34 

10 

44 

poor  man 

12 

12 

other* 

14 

_a 

_fc8 

_22 

52 

24 

56 

40 

"16 

47 

132 

103 

(percent! 

f  39* 

(18) 

(42) 

(39) 

'151 

(46) 

(7) 

(4) 

'other  U.S  ■  oeasant 

Korean  -  parent,  woman,  kitchen  maid 


A-19 


JAPAN 


(Continuation  from  p.  6-2  J 

i.  geography,  land,  locations 


responses 

U  S.  Groups 

S  VvF 

Korean  Groups 
§ - W  F 

Totals 

US  K, 

Ana  n  East-.  S  E  39  - 

12 

- 

13 

51 

13 

island 

75  23 

29 

12L 

06  57 

12/ 

2<8 

tar.  tar  away 

-  12 

- 

.. 

12 

onant 

23  11 

- 

34 

east,  ern.  far 

20 

.. 

- 

.. 

20 

_ 

overseas 

16 

16 

..  *  .. 

32 

Fujiyama 

13 

- 

.. 

13 

Tokyo 

60  13 

15 

40 

45  62 

88 

147 

Osaka 

6 

8 

14 

mountain,  -ous 

14 

- 

.. 

14 

.. 

ocean,  -ic.  Pacific. 

■ocean 

70 

- 

6 

.. 

20 

6 

volcano,  earthquake- 

- 

10 

10 

20 

place 

14 

9 

- 

.. 

23 

land 

11 

.. 

11 

other* 

5  6 

8 

.. 

11 

8 

285 

~92 

m 

145  1T9 

458 

456 

(percent) 

(621  117) 

‘20) 

(43) 

(311  126) 

(20) 

(27) 

•otliar  US 

-  western,  water.  Nagasek  i 

Korean  Tsushima 

7.  SYMBOLIC  AND  CULTURAL  REFERENCES 

Responses 

U.S.  Groups 

S 

Korean  Groups 

S - w^c 

Totals 

US  K 

Geisha 
geta  (sandal! 

74  29 

12 

13 

65 

15 

nca 

33 

25 

- 

58 

.. 

saki 

12 

.. 

13 

_ 

tea.  taa  garden 

15 

15 

judo.  kara*e 

18 

18 

other* 

.21  11 

-79 

-45 

-29 

76  92 

46 

35 

2H 

35 

(percent) 

(36) (43) 

I2U 

11001 

1101 

(2) 

•other  U  S  kimmo.  Nippon,  Olympics,  bath,  hara  kin,  fiower 
Korean  Olympics.  Samurai,  emperor 


8.  COUNTRY.  NATION  • 


V  SJSiSuEi 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

s 

W 

F 

U  S 

K 

country 

71 

69 

80 

.. 

220 

nation 

25 

16 

4 

10 

41 

14 

United  States 

4 

10 

e 

4 

18 

Korea.  North 

- 

10 

13 

16 

39 

China 

24 

- 

i\ 

120 

69 

106 

10 

27 

34 

289 

71 

(percent) 

'421 

(24) 

1351 

(141 

(38) 

(4fi) 

(131 

(4) 

JAPANESE 

I  Continue  ton  from  p.  6-6) 
7.  COUNTHY.  NATION,  INHABITANT 


U  S.  Groups 

Kor* 

an  Groups 

Responses 

S 

w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

u.s. 

K 

country 

16 

.. 

- 

16 

China,  Chinese 

20 

9 

.. 

- 

29 

Japan 

45 

73 

36 

- 

154 

Korea,  Koreans 

11 

11 

24 

46 

ration 

1 1 

.. 

8 

7 

19 

7 

*98 

44 

TT 

18 

24 

218 

~sr 

(percent 

(351  (45) 

(20) 

(211 

(34) 

(45) 

(101 

(42) 

8  WAR,  MILITARY 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

W 

F 

S 

W 

UX 

K 

aggression,  -or 

.. 

- 

- 

10 

6 

16 

army 

8 

8 

- 

*  16 

- 

bomb,  atom-.  H- 

15 

24 

- 

- 

39 

- 

enemy 

- 

- 

8 

- 

15 

10 

8 

25 

invasion,  mvadmg 

5 

--a 

- 

- 

- 

11 

5 

1 1 

Kar-'.kaze 

10 

- 

_ 

- 

10 

kill 

~ 

18 

- 

18 

- 

Pear!  Harbor 

<4 

17 

21 

- 

62 

war 

16 

8 

34 

- 

58 

.. 

World  War  1 1 

25 

19 

18 

25 

9 

o2 

34 

other* 

7 

9 

IF 

m 

*52* 

132 

“25 

~7b 

3S" 

294 

"86 

(percent) 

1371  118)  (45) 

(291 

(29) 

(421 

(13) 

(7) 

*otSe:  •  US.  -  Hiroshima. 

soldier 

9  PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Responses 

U.$.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

TOH(» 

S 

W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

U.S 

K 

short 

10 

7 

25 

12 

10 

17 

47 

small,  little 

31 

15 

39 

7 

.. 

85 

7 

slant  eyes 

50 

32 

44 

_ 

126 

yHlow.  -skin,  -race 

23 

25 

10 

17 

15 

58 

32 

woenom 

- 

17 

12 

11 

.. 

40 

ooen*ai 

40 

8 

8 

3 

_ 

.. 

56 

3 

mongo  It  an. 

13 

- 

- 

- 

13 

beauty 

.5 

167 

95 

ToT 

~69 

~24* 

36 

363 

129 

(percent) 

(461  176)  1781 

,c3) 

(19) 

(28) 

1161 

(10) 

10.  historic, symbolic  references 


tL£JlI9yj2  Kor«n  Group*  Tout* 

Rnpcnw  SWF  S  W  F  US  K. 


10  WAR,  MILITARY 


U  S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S 

W 

F 

5 

w 

F 

US 

K 

war 

27 

2u 

30 

- 

77 

World  War  1 

•• 

8 

- 

8 

World  War  !  1 

37 

9 

15 

33 

27 

61 

60 

bomb,  atom ,  H- 

26 

15 

2° 

1 1 

70 

11 

Hiroshima 

40 

i: 

8 

- 

57 

8 

Pearl  Harbor 

28 

11 

31 

70 

kill 

11 

11 

aggressor,  -ion. 

•• 

22 

22 

Smo  Japan  War 

8 

7 

•* 

15 

peace 

- 

13 

•* 

1 3 

Hideyoshi 

26 

9 

35 

other* 

11 

0 

J5 

17 

-21 

169 

61 

"133 

118 

61 

“16 

JC3 

195 

ipercent) 

(461  (17) 

(37) 

(60) 

•311 

>8) 

116. 

(12) 

•other  US  enemy .  defeated.  Kamaka/i 

Korean  Russ  Japan  Wv.  Lee  Sun-sin.  enemy 

JAPANESE 

5-  GEOGRAPHIC  REFERENCES 

U  S  GfQVPJ  < of sen  Groups  _ Totals 


Responses 

S 

W 

F 

3  “ 

W 

F 

US 

K 

eastern,  far 

14 

14 

Asia,  -n,  -tic 

22 

1? 

34 

island 

23 

7 

11 

20 

12 

41 

32 

overseas 

/ 

7 

Tokyo 

21 

12 

9 

8 

17 

33 

34 

orient 

_  2 

7 

8 

£ 

21 

6. 

88 

26 

38 

35 

~20 

17 

152 

72 

I6bi  i17l 

t25l 

149) 

(28l 

(24) 

(7) 

(6) 

culture 

15 

15 

.. 

customs 

la 

5 

9 

27 

.. 

clothes  1 

_ 

10 

13 

46 

12 

27 

56 

food  2 

33 

33 

34 

6 

100 

6 

!anguage3 

3? 

20 

23 

.. 

80 

1  sport*  i  4 

7 

23 

9 

5 

„ 

39 

5 

Geisha5 

14 

23 

14 

..  _ 

51 

flower  6 

4 

9 

11 

13 

11 

other7 

32 

19 

6 

,.9  ^ 

J5? 

J.Sl 

154 

115 

130 

74 

21 

399 

95 

(percent) 

39) 

(29) 

(321 

(89) 

<22-  - 

(17) 

(81 

Iclorhmg,  kimono,  geto 

?chop  suey.  chopsticks,  nca.  cooked  rice,  tea,  saki 
^writing.  writer 

^Olympics,  baseball,  judo,  karate 
SGeisha  girl.  Geisha  house 
^charry  blossoms 

Mother  U  S  •  bath,  bamboo,  rising  sun.  emperor.  Samurai, 
Tradition.  Lantern 
Korean  emperor  ol  Japan,  past 


11  PEOPLE 

U  S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

_  Tau!i_ 

Responses 

SWF 

S 

W 

F 

U.S 

K. 

people 

99  120  101 

.. 

- 

320 

girl,  woman 

>  31  72 

15 

14 

- 

112 

29 

boy.  man 
island  people. 

10 

~ 

5 

10 

5 

islander 

8 

7 

8 

7 

Sato 

- 

12 

13 

9 

34 

overpopulation* 

4  -  77 

- 

31 

reca 

11  16 

•• 

- 

27 

- 

family,  kids 

6  -  9 

- 

- 

15 

fr-eod 

12  12  3 

27 

136  186  fi 8 

34 

27 

14 

550 

75 

(percent)  !25U34)H41) 

•population,  crowded,  many 

(45) 

136) 

(18) 

(24) 

(3i 

A- 20 


MANILA  CONFERENCE 


A.S.P.A.C. 


(Continuation  from  p  6  10) 


(Continuation  from  p  6*14) 


4  M."CELl  ANEOUS 


U  S  Cvuuiw  ><off-.n  Groups  Totals 


Responses 

s 

w 

s 

W 

— r 

U  S 

K 

government 

7 

8 

16 

Streakv 

10 

10 

.. 

people 

17 

» 7 

politics 

10 

»0 

power,  political 

1 1 

.1 

ineffective 

10 

10 

waste,  failure. 1 

22 

22 

Other  2 

35 

5? 

15 

34 

7 

14 

41 

15 

44 

7 

1 1 

69 

62 

(percent) 

(551 

128) 

(W) 

(71) 

(11) 

(18? 

(7) 

(6) 

1  hopetm 

2  othe'  U  S  man,  qro  jp 


Korean  -captive,  hemp,  M.jn  i,i  .  necessary.  short. 

trade,  capita 


2  CONFERENCE 


US  G'oupj 

Korean  G» 

PVP» 

_ Totals 

Responses 

s  w 

s 

V*T 

us 

K 

confer  on  e.’ 

79 

10 

J2 

121 

dis-  ussion 

9 

9 

Seoul 

35 

11 

46 

Walker  H.H 

22 

22 

diplomacy 

11 

11 

147 

30 

32 

209 

(percent) 

(70) 

(14) 

(15) 

(29) 

1  ministerial 


4  MISCELLANEOUS 


US  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

*5  W  f 

S - W  F 

U  S  K 

7  CONFERENCE.  TALKS 


US  Groups  Korpa-i  Qr .  ,.jps  Tojals 


Responses 

■s 

— w~ 

W 

F~ 

U  S 

K 

confe*ence. ' 

'  7 

82 

30 

74 

7 

186 

meetinq 

32 

18 

27 

77 

tl'kma 

53 

5J 

talks 

25 

66 

27 

118 

table 

9 

1 1 

20 

discuss,  -ion 

13 

1 1 

13 

1 1 

diplomacy.  ■ 

t.c  8 

27 

8 

22 

Strategy 

10 

10 

plan 

10 

10 

- 

s‘udy.  -ng 

13 

13 

Opinion 

12 

12 

qet  together 

14 

13 

27 

other/ 

114 

ns 

120 

112 

67 

95 

342 

274 

(percent) 

1331 

(32) 

(35) 

(41) 

(24) 

(35- 

'27) 

(26) 

1  As  an 

.  summit 

2  other  US  t>edce  conterence.  -  talks,  policy 
Korean  -intention  veto 


newspaper,’ 
bet.e*,  -ve 

15 

9 

15 

9 

different,  ue 

8 

8 

smart 

12 

12 

history 

9 

9 

money 

7 

7 

T3 

37 

"5 

~  31 

T 

(percent) 

(37) 

(G3I 

moo; 

(6) 

(1) 

1  American 

5  ALLIANCE. 

COOPERATION  AID 

US  Groups 

Korea 

n  G'OUPS 

Toiilt 

Response? 

s 

W 

F 

s 

w 

F 

u  s 

K 

ally.  iance 

19 

6 

9 

19 

15 

help,  fjl 

1  1 

30 

41 

try.  ing 

assistance 

10 

10 

16 

19 

20 

35 

treaty.  S  E  ’ 

1G 

16 

other  2 

16 

45 

TT 

40 

41 

*T> 

"28 

16 

96 

9 

75 

(perctmt ) 

«47l 

in) 

(42) 

(55) 

(8) 

(37) 

(12) 

(10) 

1  Asian  -,  economic  ,  of  am. tv 

2  Other  U  S  united,  unity,  aid 


SCO'ean  cooperation 


7  GOVERNMENT.  LEADERS 


U  S  Groups 

5 - Sir  f 


Korean  Groups 

5  f 


Totals 

ITS  k" 


government 

fn'r-r 

cn»ef  of  sta*e. 
m.-i-ster.  Pa»k? 
pO**t*CS.  ca1 
right  wng 
underground 


19 
1  1 

-2 

37 

(471 


ercent) 

2  Chang.  fore«gn 


1  . 

(14) 


22 

9 


31 

(39) 


10 

13 


23 

non1' 


33 

9 


19 
1 1 
_z 

79 

(10) 


10 

13 


23 

(3) 


8  GROUP.  ORGANi7AT(ON 


US 

Groups 

Kur**an  G'oups 

Totals 

Responses 

s 

Iff— 

3  w 

US 

K 

group 

33 

15 

48 

organr/at-on 

26 

10 

36 

minority 

8 

8 

society 

12 

12 

peop!p 

21 

7 

17 

28 

17 

league  of  Asia 

35 

7  _ 

11 

IB 

79 

*17 

24 

11 

13? 

35 

(percent) 

(60) 

(27) 

113) 

(69) 

(31) 

117) 

(5) 

k. 


■V-21 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Continuation  from  p  6  18) 


3  NORTH  VIETNAM,  VETCONG 


4  COUNTRIES.  PARTIES  INVOLVED 


Responses 


U  S  Group? 
S  W  F 


<Or«|n  Groups 
5  W  F 


Totals 
US  "K 


Asia.  S  E  an 

36 

13 

10 

12 

49 

22 

Korea.  S 

7 

n 

11 

24 

7 

54 

Laos 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Soviet  Union. 

Russia.  USSR 

5 

3 

5 

3 

Un.ted  State 

33 

18 

26 

14 

7 

51 

47 

Vietnam  NAS 

15 

15 

30 

Sa>gon 

40 

28 

37 

34 

40 

99 

COunjry 

27 

26 

2B 

81 

republic 

12 

12 

.. 

nation 

■ 

& 

_ia 

164 

26" 

59 

103 

97 

77 

249 

277 

(percent • 

(66) 

(10) 

1241 

'.371 

(35) 

(2BI 

(11) 

(111 

5  ATTRIBUTES.  OETAILS 


\jS  Groups  Korean  Groups 
S  W  F  S  W  F 


U  S 
12 


Responses 

vHage.  hut 

ao.'t'  ‘gins’ 
domes) 
democracy. 

ti?at*on.  nation 
(ass 

1 7th  oeraiiei 
brother 
conference 
win,  -mg 
lose,  r 

freedom,  free 
other' 


(percent i 

•other  u  S  good.  Change  mg.  Buddhism 

Korean  black,  bicycle,  living.  Buddhism,  siaster 


Totals 


16 

10  5 

9 

15 

1 1 
13 


6  21 

19 

r 

9 

46 

122 

7 

2b 

12 

19 

26  21 

38 

84 

42 

43 

85 

(311(25) 

(45) 

(50) 

(25) 

(251 

(4) 

16 

16 

27 

)5 

11 

13 

16 

18 

-3? 

169 

17) 


4  COUNTRIES 
Responses 


VIETCONG 

(Continuation  from  p  6-22) 


Responses 

J  $  Groups 
S~  W  r 

Korean  Gt 
S  w 

OUJIJ 

Totals 

U.S  "  K 

China,  comnv 

rev, .  ese 

North  Vietnam 

30  15 

19 

12 

9 

30 

40 

Koraa 

Vietcong 

"'6  15  15 

108 

88 

69 

56 

265 

United  States 

communism,  -ist 

11  ■  7 

9 

7 

18 

16 

Soviet  Umtn 

67  15  22 

06 

Tod 

85 

l64 

im 

North  Vuirfi 

(percent) 

(641  (14)  (24) 

(42) 

(31) 

(26) 

(4) 

(13) 

Asia.  Sl.- 
country 

US  Groups 

5  iv  r 


16 


Korean  Groups 


7  POOR.  SMALL.  BACKWARO 


U  S  Groups 
S  W 

13  14 
6  12 
8 

6 


Responses 

poor,  poverty 
small,  -country 
weak 

disease,  sickness 
hunger,  hungry 
bkck ward 
oocr  nation 

(percent) 


8  NEGATIVE  REFERENCES 


Korean  Groups 


Tq!»H 


^‘-enf) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


6 

P 

22  15 
59)  141) 


19 

12 

B 

9 

4 


5? 

(50) 


W 

8 

B 

7 

8 


31 

(30) 


Tota)s_ 
US  K 


17 


22 

‘2D 


23 


6 

8 

37 

(1) 


27 

25 

15 

17 

21 


105 

(5) 


Response 

victory 
hate 

negotiation 
NWF 

liberation 
should  be  stopped 
assistance 
wrong 
dislike 
peace,  world 
free,  -dom 
delta 
tropics 
coconut  free 
nee,  paddy,  field 
escape 

(percent) 

6.  PEOPLE 

Responses 

espionage  agent 
people 
womer 
village 
other* 


U  S  Groui 
$  ~W 


>ups 


Korean  Grou, 


W 


roups 


14 

6 

g 

i6 

_ 

.. 

31 

6 

- 

.. 

6 

18 

8 

18 

9 

8 

8 

15 

6 

14 

20 

8 

8 

“ 

- 

8 

9 

- 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

9 

23 

•• 

8 

12 

8 

11 

17 

28 

_1! _ 

.  •• 

_8. 

•- 

55 

26 

56 

38 

2~\ 

68 

137 

(40)  (19) 

(41) 

(30) 

(17) 

(54) 

(5) 

__  Totals 
US.  K 


15 


U  S.  Groups 
S  W  F“ 


Korean  Groups 


(percent) 


9  40 
5 

6 

-4 

19  <5 
(141 (341 


COMMUNIST.  COMMUNISM 


50 

15 

7 

17 

99 

6 

36 

11 

4 

- 

- 

10 

a 

,13 

69 

64 

~17 

133 

52) 

(79) 

(21) 

(5) 

37 

28 

M 

127 

(6j 


Totals 
US  K. 

32 
7 
36 


81 

(4) 


Responses 


communism 
COmmumst,  ic 
■rule 
reds 

communist  nation 
anti -communism 
ruppet 


U  S  Groups 
‘  W 

5 

40 


‘  1 
10 


F 

S  W 

f" 

U  3 

K 

(percent) 

13 

40 

8  ENEMY 

31 

..  - 

49 

B 

Responses 

8 

14 

enemy 

10 

.. 

10 

foe 

6 

*5 

8 

5 

13 

(percent) 

14 

5 

121 

15 

151) 

(74) 

126* 

(5) 

(11 

76  45  67 

1401 1241  1361 


U  S.  Grou 

£ 

134  101 

9  ._ 

'42  101  94 

(421  (30)  (28) 


Groups 
A  T 

94 


Korean  Groups 

S  W  F 

'  Olf  l! 

US  K 

“ 

43 

33 

17 

82 

34 

23 

20 

147 

77 

24 

11 

- 

11 

6 

6 

7 

7 

45 

79 

5T 

188 

m 

(25) 

(43) 

(32) 

(81 

(8) 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

S 

W 

F 

US 

kT 

20 

37 

34 

329 

91 

--- 

20 

37 

34 

337 

~91 

(22) 

K 11 

(37) 

(141 

(4) 

SOUTH  VIETNAM 

9  PEOPLE  LEAOERS 


Responses 

bad 

wrong 

he»f 

corrupt.  *on 
confused,  -ion 
nate.  ha*red 
trouble 
other* 

(percent) 

’other  u  S 


U.S 

s 

LJSrgups 

W  F 

K^reen  Groups 
SWF 

Totals 
US  K 

22 

19 

_ 

41 

11 

- 

- 

11 

11 

- 

- 

11 

;b 

15 

~ 

~ 

18 

15 

15 

15 

9 

4 

13 

— 

13 

7 

49 

9 

53 

6 

a 

-f-  ~ 

.22 

t46 

(34) 

(36) 

(30) 

(6) 

useless,  stupid,  dangerous 


Responses 

U.S 

S 

*  Groups 
W  F 

Ky 

2B 

Thieu 

8 

Ho  Chi  Mmh 

Myong  Shin  Choc 
people 

24 

34 

25 

ma.i 

8 

12 

population, 

populated 

1 1 

me.  my 

14 

woman 

68 

45 

59 

(percent) 

139) 

(27) 

(34) 

Korean  Grpup_f 

~  XonMi__ 

s 

W 

F 

US.  K 

27 

11 

28  38 

24 

15 

B  49 

15 

9 

6 

“ 

21 

9 

10 

17 

83  27 

29 

,,20 

115 

(66) 

IQ 

59 

(34) 

11 

14 

3Q 

173  1  74 

(7)  (71 

A-22 


CD  05 


SOVIET  UNION 

(Continuation  from  p  6-26) 


RED  CHINA 

(Continuation  from  p  6  30) 


3.  COLO.  LARGE 


Responses 

US 

s 

Groups 

W  F 

Korean  Groups 

5  w  T 

T  otals 
US  K 

Asia,  n 

6 

8 

n 

u 

14 

8 

Moscow 

34 

6 

7 

1° 

34 

23 

47 

76 

cold,  ness,  place 
large-terntoi  y. 

31 

16 

18 

32 

17 

21 

66 

70 

9>ea 

~ 

15 

6 

21 

iceberg 

14 

14 

targe 

31 

13 

11 

12 

4 

56 

16 

big 

16 

12 

•• 

- 

28 

other* 

30 

8 

7 

38 

15 

148 

47 

5? 

34 

82 

44 

247 

22C 

{percent) 

(60) 

(13) 

(21) 

<431 

(37) 

(20) 

(11) 

(11) 

'other  U  S  eas*.. Europe.  Leningrad  Ukraine.  Urals. 


winter.  place 

Korean  snow.  North  Pole 


2  PEOPLE,  MASSES 


U.S  Groups  Ko rean  Groups  Totals 

Responses  SWF  ST  "T  U.$.  '  '  K~ 


peopta 

36 

52 

40 

128 

population, 

populace 

40 

16 

46 

28 

23 

03 

102 

79 

Overj>cpulation 

6 

9 

15 

millions,  popula¬ 

tion  of 

7 

8 

3 

7 

1  1 

human  waves 

in 

21 

19 

50 

much  population 

18 

17 

9 

44 

other' 

15 

7 

72 

98 

74 

102 

61 

~61 

"59 

274 

*184 

(percent) 

(36) (27) 

(37) 

(35) 

(33) 

(321 

(12) 

(12) 

'other  U.S  •  masses,  horde,  many  peasants 


5.  MISCELLANEOUS 


6.  miscellaneous 

U  3  Groups  Korean  Groups  Totals 


Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

W 

*  F 

US 

K 

progress,  mg 

11 

11 

school 

10 

10 

— 

dreadful 

- 

12 

- 

8 

- 

20 

nate 

13 

.. 

- 

- 

13 

other ' 

14 

9 

6 

7 

23 

.11 

25  23 

9 

'18 

7 

8 

57 

33 

(percent) 

(44) (40! 

(16) 

(551 

(21) 

124' 

(2) 

(2) 

'other  US  change  wrong  eo-eaift 
Korean  society .  propaganda 


8  PEOPLE 


U  S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

_  Totals 

Revx>nses 

S  W 

r 

5  W  F 

US 

K 

people 

17 

35 

.. 

52 

population  over 

5 

- 

5 

guv 

.. 

9 

9 

~n  ~~ 

*40 

9 

57 

0 

(percent  1 

(70i 

iM» 

*2) 

(0) 

9  GOVERNMENT 

Responses 

U  S  Groups 

S  W  ’  P 

Korean  Groups 
§  VV  F 

Totals 
U.S.  K 

government 

6  - 

20 

26 

Kremlin 

21 

- 

14 

21 

14 

purge 

puppet,  dictator 

13 

13 

ship 

6 

3 

6 

8 

other* 

J. 

1  i 

m 

34 

37 

35  ““ 

71 

35 

fpercant) 

(48) 

152) 

(100) 

(3) 

12) 

'other  U  S 

Republic.  politics,  ruled 

Responses 

UN 

faar 

hate,  hate  reds 
other' 

(percent) 

'Other  U.S 


US  Groups 

S  VV  T 

Korean  Groups 

s  w  r 

Totals 
US  K 

10 

10 

10  8 

1 

18 

5  18  14 

10 

37 

tO 

13  - 

38  26*  14 

20 

20 

“To 

13 

78 

?0 

1491  (331(18) 

(67) 

(33) 

I3» 

(2) 

deology.  propaganda 

Korean  Kang  Chung,  newspaper,  neighbor 


6  CULTURAL.  HISTORICAL  REFERENCES 


Responses 

U.S.  Groups 

S  W  F 

Korean  Groups 

5  W  F 

Totals 
US  K 

revolution,  ary, 
cultural- 

17  - 

9 

11 

17 

20 

dragon 

8 

.. 

- 

6 

Chinese  classics 

- 

.. 

12 

13 

25 

WS'I 

5 

5 

»*ce 

22  n 

14 

47 

(oerren* 

52  IT 

14 

9 

~23 

T3 

77 

~45 

(68) (14) 

(18; 

(20) 

(51) 

(79) 

(3) 

(3) 

9  GEOGRAPHIC  REFERENCES 


y  s 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

r 

W 

F 

S  W 

F 

U.S 

K. 

Asia 

28 

8 

9 

45 

land 

7 

6 

- 

.. 

3 

13 

3 

continent 

- 

19 

.. 

19 

large  land. 

wide  lend- 

- 

21 

2! 

•arge 

17 

6 

10 

4 

33 

4 

big 

21 

12 

13 

46 

other' 

& 

.3 

/ 

.£  _ 

9 

16 

14 

79 

35 

39 

28 

33 

153 

61 

(percent) 

(52! 

(23) 

(25) 

(461 

(54) 

(7) 

(4) 

"other  U  S  mud.  sea.  orient 


Korean  river,  cold 


10.  CULTURAL.  HISTORICAL  REFERENCES 


Responses 

U.S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

VV  F 

S’  W  F 

US  K 

Bolshevik,  ham- 

mer  and  sickle 
history.  revolution 

15 

15 

•ary,  revolt 

14 

14 

i'On  curtain 
cosmonaut,  ro 

“ 

15- 

1 

rockets 

15 

_  „ 

15 

space,  -craft,  race 
artificial  satellite. 

10 

~ 

10 

11.  COMMUNISM 


U  S  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

S  W 

F 

S 

W 

F 

US 

K 

communism,  -ist. 

istic 

164  148 

161 

74 

62 

46 

473 

182 

red  guard 

22  6 

31 

8 

28 

39 

red 

communist  nation 

-  10 

7 

18 

17 

18 

dictatorship 

- 

- 

61 

_22 

83 

186  164 

168 

105 

149 

68 

518 

322 

(percent) 

(36)  (32) 

(32) 

'33) 

(46» 

121) 

(22) 

(21) 

sputnik 

6 

21 

r 

6 

other' 

_23  __ 

Jl 

83  - 

8 

45 

8 

91 

(per  cant) 

(91!  - 

(9) 

(85)  - 

(151 

(4) 

othar  U  S.  Olympics,  tas;.  hear.  Or.  Zhivago 
Korean  Red  Square 


ZL* 

53 

(3) 


A-23 


US.  AID 


AID  REDUCTION 


(Continuation  from  o.  6-34) 


(Continuation  from  p.  6-36) 


3  GOOO.  NEEDED,  GRATEFUL 


U.S. 

Groups 

Korean  G.'oups 

Totals 

Responses 

* 

3 

• 

UC7 

K 

good.  Better 

8 

31 

12 

1 1 

.. 

51 

-  1 

necessary  to* 

33 

•• 

?5 

33 

25 

need,  -ed 

7 

16 

7 

30 

•• 

needed  at  home 

18 

•• 

18 

increase 

7 

1 

more 

8 

8 

grat°f ul 

47 

28 

28 

103 

55 

47 

1$ 

75 

55 

55 

TO 

134 

(percent) 

1501 

1361 

(14) 

(51) 

(25) 

(23) 

(7) 

(9) 

1  help,  ity 

5  POOF  UNOEBOEVELOPEO  NEEDY 

U  S 

Groups 

Korean  Grcii 

JpS 

Tot; 

Responses 

"S 

v. 

74 

nr 

U  S. 

K. 

poor,  poverty 

13 

23 

28 

13 

64 

13 

backward  nat.on 

•• 

26 

26 

needy 

3 

5 

7 

15 

disaster 

12 

12 

.. 

people,  poor  •■.1 

25 

18 

8 

11 

43 

19 

deve'opment.2 

It 

31 

construction,  re- 

11 

11 

shortage 

- 

13 

19 

Other3 

17 

6 

18 

6 

-23 

.21 

33 

53 

71 

75 

25 

43 

157 

143 

Ipercentl 

(21) 

134) 

(45) 

(52) 

(171 

(30) 

(8) 

(8) 

1  needy 

2  nafi 

3  other  U.S.  underdeveloped. 

-nation.  s'Ck.  education 

Korean  weak,  nation,  orphanage,  education,  others 


1  ORGANIZATIONS.  INSTITUTIONS.  PROGRAMS 


U  S  Groups 


Responses 

tj- 

3  K  f" 

trr~ 

■nr 

government.  1 

10 

10 

congress 

11 

1 1 

organization 

- 

11 

11 

Peace  Corp 

1C 

18 

Red  Cross 

35 

31 

6h 

Care 

U  S  0  M 

19 

9 

10 

28 

10 

welfare 

11 

11 

other? 

-2 

46 

54 

62 

■52  ~  “ 

TC2 

22 

(percent ! 

f28) 

(331 

(38) 

(1001 

(8) 

•l) 

1  pres  dent 

2  other  u  s  Ma'shaH  Plan  Korean  -L  8  Johnson.  Syn;man  Rhee 
9  MONEY.  ECONOMY 


U  S 

Groups 

Korpai 

i  Gf 

ouPV 

TWl 

Responses 

3  “ 

W 

* 

"5 

7  " 

ir 

US 

K 

b>  lions 

8 

8 

cost,  V 

20 

7 

27 

dollar 

7 

23 

17 

7 

40 

economy,  ic 

14 

64 

6 

23 

14 

93 

financial 

4 

4 

money 

84 

58 

40 

7 

182 

7 

tax 

26 

12 

38 

balance  otl 

11 

174 

75 

47 

F? 

T5 

40 

11 

291 

140 

(perce  it) 

(60) 

'241 

(16) 

1621 

19) 

(29) 

(15) 

(8) 

1 .  payment 

10  HELP  ASSISTANCE 

US  Groups 


Responses 

~7T~ 

—r 

r.o 

10 

assistance 

7 

help.  ful.  -ing 

50 

85 

127 

give.  mg.  -  away 

9 

i5 

gift 

7 

use 

relief 

cooperation 

74 

94 

142 

fpercenr ) 

(24) 

130) 

(46) 

Korean  Groups 

lota's 

W 

U  S 

K 

20 

16 

10 

10 

46 

7 

13 

22 

8 

262 

43 

24 

7 

12 

12 

.3 

13 

12 

12 

a 

/  0 

48 

18 

310 

136 

(51) 

(35) 

(1.31 

*16) 

(8) 

2.  RECEIVE  AID,  GRATEFUL 

U.S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

*5 - w 

6 

W 

F 

US 

K. 

aid 

28 

12 

.. 

40 

help 

15 

15 

receive 

I1 

1 1 

grateful 

32 

12 

44 

cooperation 

-J 

_8 

_ 

16 

36 

51 

15 

755 

(percent) 

(29) 

(40) 

(31) 

(12) 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS 

U  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

3  W 

S 

-j- 

U.S. 

k 

poor,  poverty 

18  17 

12 

_ 

15 

14 

47 

29 

think 

- 

17 

17 

unrest 

17 

17 

life,  living 

14 

9 

23 

nothing 

.. 

12 

12 

power 

.. 

12 

12 

take,  mg 

12 

12 

other* 

21 

13 

26 

34 

26 

15  17 

61 

57 

lA 

7f 

117 

112 

(percent) 

(33)  (15) 

(621 

(51) 

(21) 

(28) 

(12) 

(10) 

'other-  U.S. 

-oxygen,  peace,  A.O 

C.,  country,  people 

Korean  -spirit,  backward,  aggression 

9  CUT  BACK.  RZOUCE 

U.S 

Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Totals 

Responses 

w 

us 

K 

cut  back,  cut1 

29 

29 

25 

83 

reduce,  aid 

19 

19 

38 

less  aid,  less? 

19 

19 

cut  foreign  a>d 

6 

6 

savings,  save  3 

20 

8 

20 

21 

2? 

<1 

tax  cut.  less'* 

12 

22 

34 

less 

12 

12 

loss 

13 

13 

lower 

•• 

10 

10 

decrease 

20 

70 

discontinue 

.. 

10 

10 

Curtailment 

9 

9 

18 

prevention 

12 

12 

small 

8 

36 

44 

little 

9 

9 

shortage 

6 

7 

13 

105 

51 

55 

25 

35 

5T 

555 

155 

(percent) 

(41. 

(20) 

(39) 

(19) 

1231 

159) 

127) 

(141 

1  down,  cutting,  cut  aid 

2  he'P  *ess  money 

3  money 

4  taxes,  lower  taxes 


A-24 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

(Continuation  from  p.  6-42) 


3  STAY,  RIGHT 


VIETNAM  INVOLVEMENT 

IC,HT  (Continuation  from  p  6-46) 


5  MISCELLANEOUS 

U  S  Group 


command 
work,  er 
Sect 
other  * 


Korean  Groups  Totals 

■g  W  t  us.  r 


Korean  Groups  Totals 

5 - W~V  tT3 - k 


i  per  cent ) 

■^tHer 


1 1 

1 1 

necessary,  it v 

45 

9 

.. 

54 

9  10 

27 

welt  done 

1G 

- 

.. 

16 

1 1 

1 1 

arsenl 

18 

12 

30 

Ji  _  _  _ 

£ 

42 

£ 

win 

13 

8 

9 

16 

13 

33 

64  1C 

6 

91 

6 

other* 

12 

6 

18 

(70)  (11) 

1100) 

(61 

(0) 

3T 

75 

5T 

7 

33 

i75 

rank,  post  Stripe,  trust 

(percent) 

(73) 

(7) 

(20) 

(71) 

(7) 

(22) 

(7) 

no) 

8  ARMED  FORCES 

U  S  Groups 


armv 

navy 

national  guard 
armed  forces. * 
draft 
soldiers 
troop*- 

(percent! 

,r  llftrei- 


Other  U  S.  stay,  need-ed.  hope 
4.  PEOPLE.  LEADERS.  PARTIES 


Korean  Groups 


48 

8 

35 

9 

S 

W 

US 

107 

17 

K 

15 

26 

12 

1 1 

15 

49 

13 

7 

28 

12 

9 

10 

25 

35 

28 

70 

"Si 

75 

35 

37 

46 

Jo? 

TT§ 

(40) 

(37) 

(30) 

131) 

(39) 

(14) 

(7) 

9  PERSONNEL 


Korean  Group 

S  W  I 


lTs  k 


U.S 

.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

Tot 

Responses 

■5 

iPr 

T 

W  F 

U.S. 

k' 

people,  U .S  - , 1 

1 

6 

23 

12 

6 

35 

man 

15 

15 

(.fe 

13 

9 

13 

8 

me,  myself,  1 

12 

8 

12 

8 

technician 

5 

10 

15 

Viet  Cong 

8 

11 

23 

34 

other2 

1  1 

21 

14 

21 

T3 

77  33 

75 

3s  ~ 

60 

121 

(percent) 

1  korean- 

1231 

(23)  157) 

(63) 

(37) 

(3) 

19) 

2.  other 

US  L 

J.,  Ho  Ch. 

Minh 

Korean 

L  8.  J  .  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Ky,  Thieu 

5.  JUNGLE.  CLIMATE 

U.S. 

UroupS 

Korean  vj roups 

Totals 

Responses 


corporal 

17 

17 

jungle 

8 

8 

POhce,  mg.  MP 

12 

9 

21 

hot,  -ness 

8 

8 

sergeant 

38 

76 

44 

108 

tropics 

12 

14 

26 

special*** 

10 

10 

coconut  tree 

6 

9 

15 

aide 

39 

39 

banana 

•• 

_  _9 

dr.ver 

13 

1 3 

8 

35 

23 

*8 

58 

officer 

14 

14 

(percent) 

<60( 

140) 

(0) 

(4) 

captain 

18 

18 

7  ECONOMY,  COST 

man 

8 

7 

8 

23 

people,  person 
other  * 


6 

~  T 
(1*«0» 


*  other  U  S  chaplain,  private,  lx>ss.  doctor,  clerk  u«ard 
Korean  people,  person 


10.  HELP,  AID 


hclo,  fu.,  -er 
a<o 

bovisc.  or 
give 

goid*:,  guidance 
.•nvoivement 
instruct 
tram,  mg,  ee 


rups 

f  in 


8  -8  _23  _ 

193  60  Tl?  6 

(51)  (15)  (34)  (130) 


228  6 

68 
1 1 
7 
1C 
tO 
9 

-22  _ 

388  6 

127)  10) 


costly  21 

expensive  7 

economy,  -ics  1 1 

export,  war  power 
import 

money,  -value 

19 

ipercen-)  (100) 

8  PR08L2M.  COMMITMENT 
US  Groups 

Responses  S  W  F 


problem  15 

complex  10 

commitment  18 

question,  -able  16 

other*  27 


r*  27  8  _  _8  _  _  3i 

86  8  8  94 

-enl)  (911  191  tIOOl  IS 

othtrr  US  policy,  purpose,  stand.  rig.  solution,  tomrol 
Korean  international  situatm  i 


Korean  Groups  Tota  s 

3  F  ITS  R" 


11  6 
17 
11 

~  39  ii 

(2)  (3) 


Korean  Groups  Totals 

"5  T  u"5  k* 


15 
10 
18 

16 

21  -I 

94  8 

(5)  (1) 


9  PEACE,  DEMOCRACY,  FREEDOM 
U  S.  Groups  ► 


Responses 

democracy 


Korean  Groups  Totals 

5 - W - *r  us - IT 


(ree,  dom 

10 

’3 

9 

21 

9 

37 

democratic* 

6 

■jr-nce.  -talks. 

-tut  25 

1  7 

9 

10 

51 

communism. 

>st2  9 

8 

15 

b 

32 

politics 

JO 

20 

V  3 

47 

*33 

4g 

i 

i 

145 

*j>ertent) 

f  40) 

129) 

(22) 

175) 

(10 ) 

(15) 

(8) 

1  nation 
2.  red 
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APPENDIX  B 

ASSOCIATIVE  GROUP  ANALYSIS  METHOD 


Free  verbal  association  is  a  fairly  common  technique  in  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  that  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  study  of  learning  urocesses 
and  verbal  behavior;  only  recently  has  It  been  extended  to  the  study  of  word  mean¬ 
ings  (Deese,  1962;  Laffal,  1962).  In  many  approaches,  the  association  method 
restricts  the  subjects  to  making  a  single  response  for  each  stimulus  word.  In  the 
Associative  Group  Analysis  (AGA)  method,  however,  the  subjects  arc  limited  in 
number  of  responses  only  by  the  time  allotted  (one  minute).  As  applied  in  the 
AGA  method,  the  technique  is  referred  to  as  "continued  free  verbal  association.  " 

The  testing  situation  is  kept  as  unstructured  as  possible  so  that  the  subject 
will  focus  only  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  presented  and  will,  by  listing  the 
various  related  responses,  reveal  the  main  aspects  and  elements  of  the  stimulus 
meaning. 

According  to  the  interests  of  the  investigator,  the  AGA  method  can  be  used 
to  sample  e  specific  or  a  general  segment  of  a  population.  The  AGA  method 
can  be  focused  on  certain  topics  and  activity  realms  or  widened  to  encompass  a 
larger  cross-section  of  life.  The  flexibility  of  this  method  makes  it  suitable  for 
the  s*udy  of  many  diverse  problems,  such  as  the  comparison  of  societal,  ethnic, 
or  cultural  groups.  The  method  is  especially  useful  for  the  complex  situations 
of  cross-cultural  or  international  studies. 

The  words  that  are  used  as  stimulus  words  depend  on  the  focus  and  scope  of 
*'  study  and  are  selected  to  represent  the  main  problem  areas  of  the  investigation. 

ne  words  are  usually  selected  first  in  the  investigator's  own  language,  in  large- 
scale  investigations,  such  as  comparative  culture  analysis,  the  stimulus  words  or 
themes  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  preceding  association  tasks  specifically  designed 
for  this  purpose  (S/.alay  and  Maday,  1973). 

Usually  the  subjects  are  representative  samples  of  fifty  persons,  equally 
divided  between  males  and  females,  who  receive  orally  presented  instructions 
in  their  native  langu  ge.  They  are  asked  to  write  free  verbal  associations  to 
each  of  the  stimulus  words  presented  on  randomly  sequenced  cards.  Each  card 
shows  a  stimulus  word  printed  at  the  top,  followed  by  a  set  of  blank  lines  for 
writing  in  the  responses.  The  response  cards  of  an  American  sample  arc 
reproduced  below  (Figure  B-l). 

The  sibjects  arc  told  that  they  have  one  minute  to  give  as  many  responses 
as  they  easily  can  to  each  card.  They  arc  asked  to  avoid  chain  associations,  that 
is,  responding  to  their  own  previous  associations.  They  are  infor  ,c<1  that  every 
response  that  is  related  to  the  stimulus  word  is  good.  They  are  i  .strucied  when 
to  start  and  notified  at  the  end  of  each  minute  to  turn  to  a  new  word  on  a  new  card. 
Many  responses  are  produced  for  each  stimulus  word.  By  c  <c  hiding  from  the 
analysis  the  idiosyncratic  responses  resulting  from  personal  experiences  (that  is, 
responses  given  by  only  one  member  of  the  gToup),  the  AGA  method  concentrates 


B 


Since  there  are  usua'ty  £0  sub. sets  in  a  grg 
the  responses  on  50  cards,  such  as  those  sHo.vn 
•bove,  are  tattled  for  each  stimu  >  .  -lO'd  into 
a  group  response  list. 


Figure  B-l.  Response  Car<!s  ant!  Group  Response  Lists 


On  the  more  stable,  shared  responses,  which  give  more  reliable  Information  on 
the  shared  orientations— that  is,  the  collective  elements  of  meanings  and  beliefs 
of  the  cultural  groups  studied. 

Eaeh  response  Is  given  a  sec-c,  whieh  Indicates  the  relative  importance  of 
this  elemen*  of  the  stimulus'  meaning  for  the  particular  group.  Scores  consist 
of  frequencies  within  fifty-member  groups  weighted  by  the  order  of  occurrence. 
The  weights  assigned  to  resp-  ~ses  beginning  with  the  first  in  the  sequence  are: 

6,  5,  4,  3,  3,  3,  3,  2,  2,  1,  1.  These  weights  have  beer,  empirically'  derived  from 
the  differential  stability  f  ran!;  place  assessed  by  the  test-retest  method  in 
vrevious  Investigations  (t/aiay  and  Brent,  1967). 

All  shared  responses  to  a  pai  scalar  theme  arc  compiled  into  a  group 
response  list,  which  describes  the  l  leaning  that  a  particular  theme  has  for  a 
particular  group.  Table  id-1  presents  group  response  lists  obtained  from  three 
different  cultural  groups  (U-S- ,  Colombian,  and  Korean)  lor  the  word  EDUCATED. 
This  example  shows  how  specific  these  group  response  lists  are  and  how  Che 
distribution  of  responses  to  the  same  word  varied  from  culture  group  to  culture 
group.  T1  i  wealth  of  information  provided  '  y  the  group  response  list  is  impres¬ 
sive,  since  even  fairly  small  seore  differences  In  response  frequencies  were 
found  to  have  implications  for  behavior  (S'alay  et  d .  1971). 

To  ext  net  the  information  provided  by  these  response  lists,  various  analytic 
procedures  have  be<*n  developed,  these  analytic  methods  enable  the  investigator 
to  deteimine  how  the  different  groups'  understandings  of  a  theme  relate  to  eaeh 
other,  how  dominant  a  theme  is  for  each  group,  to  what  extent  ihc  groups  agree 
on  the  b..erpretation  of  a  particular  theme  what  are  the  major  components  of 
their  agreement  and  disagreement,  ai  d  to  on. 


TABLE  B-l 


GHOUL  RESPONSE  LISTS  TO  EDUCATED"' 


U.S.  GUOUP 

Scoie  Response 

118  learned 
70  school 
t>9  know  ledge 


COLUMBIAN  GROUP 


intelligent 
college 
professoi 
book 
tcachcr 
wisc/-dom 
people/peison 

graduate- 

mar. 

scholarly 

respect 

schooled 

well-rounded 

erudite 

guess 

study 


(e.g.,  EDUCATED)  given  ip  con  n 
The  scoics  consist  of  fiemjciicv 
The  weights  beginning  with  the  fir 


Score 

Response 

80 

polite 

fn 

college  \ 

\n 

educated  \ 

1  70 

study/ous 

1  43 

university 

V  3t) 

family 

/V2? 

learned 

1  r 

school  ji 

1  Zb 

manners  s 

1  2v 

amiable  | 

/  2C- 

education  ! 

/  20 

fric!id/-ly,  -ship] 

1  19 

intelligent 

19 

know 

19 

professor  ^ 

V  19 

student  j 

\  19 

teacher  / 

\l8 

decent  / 

V5 

knowledge  / 

18 

social/-able 

16 

book 

15 

fine/ncss 

15 

parents 

IH 

father 

14 

habit 

14 

wire/-dom 

12 

example 

12 

good 

12 

professional 

12 

pupil 

11 

culture 

11 

cultivated 

11 

vc”  e  '  jcatcd 

i  10 

teach 

!  s 

collect 

9 

training, /-cd 

8 

gentlemanly 

8 

borne 

7 

agreeable 

7 

mother 

49 

(scores  below  7) 

912 

distribution  of  response 

on  by  t 

>o  or  more  mer-.be 

Thin  50  member  groups  -.vt 

i  respo 

nsc  are:  6,5, 4,3, 3, 

KOREAN  GUOUP 

Score  Response 

67  knowledge: _ 

(60  school 
48  person/pcc-ple 
41  student 
38  personality- 
38  teacher 
31  leader/- r  ij 
33  Intellectual 
26  professoi 
23  dignified/ -ty 
22  scholar 
21  human  being 
i  21  knowledgeable 
\  20  polite  /  -ness 
19  respect 
16  book 

15  intelligent;  -ce 
14  gentleman 
12  study- 
11  ability 
1 1  become  a  hum  at 
11  degree 
11  education 
11  frier  1/  -  ship 
11  woman 
9  examinati  r. 

9  great 
9  judgement 
9  true/  -th 
8  behavior 
8  culti\?.tier. 

8  effort 
7  attitude 
7  businessman 
7  learning 
7  Ph.  D. 

6  Courtesy/  -ous 
6  national  race 
6  self  control 
14  (scores  below  6} 
754 


(N  -  59). 
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APPENDIX  C 


ASSESSMENT  OF  GROUP  PRIORITIES 


Various  cultural  groups  are  frequently  characterized  by  the  hierarchy  o'  priorities:. 
Americans  are  commonly  described,  for  instance,  as  being  preoccupied  with  material 
comfort,  technical  performance,  and  scientific  progress;  Spaniards  are  said  to  focus  on 
family  traditions,  personal  friendship,  and  spiritual  values.  These  traditional  stereotypes 
are  fading  in  this  age  of  rapid  change  and  increased  cross-cultural  contacts,  but  the 
assessment  of  cultural  priorities  is  still  a  timely  and  practical  requirement. 

The  psychological  priorities  characteristic  of  a  particular  group  or  culture  can  be 
inferred  fiom  dominance  scores.  The  dominance  score  is  a  modified  version  of  Noble's 
(1952)  "meaningfulness"  measure.*  The  dominance  score  is  based  on  the  number  of 
responses  produced  in  common  by  the  members  of  the  group  and  weighted  by  the  sequence 
in  which  they  were  produced.  Responses  in  common  are  those  associations  that  were  given 
by  at  least  two  members  of  the  group.  The  weighting  factors  are  empirically  determined 
fcr  each  response  (see  Appendix  Bj.  The  dominance  scores  indicate  how  meaningful  and  how 
important  a  »htme  (stimulus  word)  is  for  a  particular  group.  The  group  dominance  score 
of  a  wonl  representing  a  problem  or  topic  offers  an  empirical  measure  expressing  the 
salience  of  the  problem  for  a  particular  group.  Such  data  becon  e  especially  significant 
when  dominance  scotes  obtained  for  cne  group  are  compared  with  dominance  scores  obtained 
for  another  group.  Previous  data  indicate  (Szalay,  1967)  that  dominance  scores  '-ary  greatly 
for  different  words  and  cultures  and  provide  a  sensitive  measure  of  the  group-specific  or 
culture-specific  meaningful  ness  or  dominance  of  a  particular  word. 

Group  dominance  scores  can  reveal  group-specific  priorities  not  onlv  for  single  issues, 
but  also  for  clusters  of  words  making  up  larger  domains.  Since  the  scores  vary  with  the 
particular  words  chosen,  to  obtain  gencralizable  results  a  systematic  selection  of  stimulus 
words  from  the  domain  to  be  studied  is  an  important  requi reme  it  (see  Szalay  and  Madny,  19731. 

As  various  investigations  reported  by  the  scientific  '  erature  indicate  (Med nick,  M.  J. 

1964;  Pollio  1964;  Cramer  1969),  the  number  ol  verbal  associations  depends  also  on  variables 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  concreteness-abstractness  of  the  word.  Abstract  words,  e.g.  , 
legality  or  solidarity,  generally  lack  concrete  observable  referents,  and  they  were  found  to  he 
less  rich  in  meaning.  As  a  consequence,  the  number  of  associations  reflected  by  the  dominance 
scores  can  be  taken  as  a  direct  indicator  of  the  importance  of  a  particular  theme  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  group—  only  when  wc  compare  words  that  are  similar  in  respect  to  their  concreteness  o* 
level  of  nb.nactness.  It  is  not  easy  to  meet  this  requirement  unless  we  shift  from  comparing 
across  words  *o  comparing  across  groups.  The  same  word  compared  across  groups  may  be 
considered  to  have  generally  the  same  level  of  abs  raction.  Thus  a  difference  found  in  the 
luminance  score  observed  between  U.S.  and  Korean  groups  can  be  considered  to  be  more 
informative  on  the  differential  importance  of  the  same  theme  'e.g. ,  solidarity)  for  the  two 
groups,  than  a  difference  between  two  themes  (e.g.,  solidarity  and  United  States).  The  follow¬ 
ing  tables  show  the  dominance  scores  obtained  or  the  themes  and  domains  discussed  by  the 
present  rew.-t. 


“Noble  0952;  iirtt  dome nst rated  thn*.  the  number  of  associations  giver,  by  a  person  in  a 
coe'  nued  association  task  of  one  rr ‘"'ite  provides  a  measure  of  "meaningfulness"  that  is  highly 
c'  -elated  with  the  person’s  familiarity  with  the  word  and  its  meaning. 
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TABLE  C-l 


DOMINANCE  SCORES  ON  SELECTED  THEMES 
DOMAIN:  "FAMILY" 


TABLE  C-3 

DOMINANCE  SCORES  ON  SELECTED  THEMES 
DOMAIN:  "ETHICS,  MORALITY" 


Themes 


Moral  Character 

Ethics 

Honesty 

Duty 

Honor 

Chastity 

Virtue 

Corruption 

Exploitation 

Crime 

Theft 

Prostitution 

Valuable 

Concern 

Doubt 

Fear 

Mean 


NOTE:  S  =  Students. 


l 

;.s.  g- 

oups 

Korean  Croups 

1  ?  ^ 

Korean 

Total 

w 

F 

S 

W 

F 

„  u «  o» 

Total 

685 

263 

303 

665 

436 

380 

1251 

1481 

i  755 

201 

297 

583 

200 

301 

12  93 

1084 

j  7  52 

535 

1  618 

798 

526 

54! 

19"5 

1865 

794 

569 

584 

711 

62  7 

609 

1 94  7 

1  947 

814 

534 

596 

64? 

415 

34' 

1944 

1397 

8j9 

784 

224 

259 

169 

171 

760 

688 

348 

274 

472 

245 

1232 

1214 

1580 

1207 

796 

410 

325 

653 

209 

331 

1531 

1 1 93 

$60 

215 

2  93 

581 

2  63  j 

245 

1068 

1 J  09 

982 

801 

780 

857 

837  I 

702 

2  563 

2396 

9:>0 

773 

721 

947 

62  4 

640 

2444 

221 1 

1 

994 

547 

607 

52  3  j 

120 

214 

2148 

857 

93-. 

832 

732 

83  4  j 

648 

604 

2199 

2086 

003 

443 

502 

666  j 

396  I 

378 

1748 

1440 

617 

303 

3  52 

498 

401  | 

489 

1272  I 

1388 

866 

474 

566 

771 

357  j 

43  5 

1906 

1563 

810  | 

461  j 

i 

476  1 

699 

419  { 

433 

1748 

1551 

w 

=  Workers  ,  F 

=  Farmers 

DOMINANCE  SCORES  ON  SELECTED  THEMES 
DOMAIN:  "ECONOMY,  FINANCES" 

Groups  Korean  Groups 


Business 

Sank 

Money 

Profit 

Unemployment 
Economic  Plan 
Beggar 
Prosperity 
Capitalism 
Competition 
The  Poor 
The  Ricn 

Economic  Development 
Progr  ess 
National  Interest 
Nat:  onal  Prestige 
Mean 


884 

1086 

1033 

908 

810 

676 

866 

738 

886 

707 

744 

819 

689 

731 

669 

512 

803 


715 
936 
823 
687 
654 
386 
52  6 
388 
362 
538 
!  739 
663 
248 
!  558 
427 
183 
552 


649 
|  975 
839 
671 
711 
295 
5  92 
390 
306 
503 
721 
568 
484 
443 
3  80 
1 66 
544 


967 

1046 

832 

836 
732 
-  67 
748 
680 
890 
751 
842 
751  ! 
726 
783 

837 
672 
804 


W 


558 
7  97 
614 
567 
437 
400 

551 
236 

42) : 

52  5  I 
619  ! 
486  j 
445  I 
556  ' 

552 
459 
515 


62  4 
750 
546 
439 
407 
405 
1236 
294 
53  6 
513 
605 

435 

436 
432 
668 
360 
544 


u.s. 

Total  | 

2276 
2997 
2  695 
2266 
2175 
1 J57 
1684 
1516 
1554 
1838 
22u8 
2050 
1421 
1777 
1476 
861 
1899 


Korean 

Total 

M49 

2593 

1992 

1842 

1596 

1572 

2535 

1210 

1847 

1789 

2066 

1672 

1607 

1771 

2077 

1491 

1863 


NOTE:  S  Students,  W  =  Workers,  F  =  Farmers 
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TABLE  C-5 

DOMINANCE  SCORES  ON  SELECTED  THEMES 
DOMAIN:  “INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS" 


Themes 

TT 

S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

r~ 

U.S. 

Total 

Korean 

Total 

S 

W 

r 

i 

S 

W 

F 

Japan 

.029 

587 

61? 

763 

478 

436 

2225 

1677 

Japanese 

895 

617 

734 

623 

278 

336 

2285 

1224 

Manila  Conference 

719 

247 

258 

550 

261 

261 

1251 

1072 

A.  S.  P.A.C. 

296 

231 

177 

474 

131 

111 

794 

716 

South  Vietnam 

911 

632 

757 

953 

797 

709 

2300 

2459 

Viet  Cong 

975 

755 

764 

882 

658 

591 

2494 

2131 

Soviet  Union 

1059 

553 

648 

895 

552 

468 

2260 

1915 

Red  China 

931 

704 

666 

687 

423 

388 

2  301 

1498 

U.S.  Aid 

819 

539 

612 

765 

472 

541 

1970 

1778 

Aid  Reduction 

509 

2)1 

227 

597 

229 

245 

947 

1071 

Military  Assistance 

660 

361 

395 

684 

518 

f>3C 

1416 

r/32 

Viet  Nam  Involvement 

738 

513 

517 

664 

321 

348 

1768 

1333 

Korea 

988 

636 

569 

813 

589 

663 

2193 

2065 

U.S. 

968 

877 

777 

936 

654 

707 

2622 

2297 

Koreans 

838 

516 

710 

644 

432 

475 

2064 

1551 

Americans 

678 

599 

655 

802 

642 

53  8 

1932 

1987 

Mean 

o  1 9 

536 

568 

733 

465 

45  9 

1923 

1657 

NOTE:  S  =  Students,  W  =  Workers,  F  =  Farmers 


TABLE  C-6 

DOMINANCE  SCORES  ON  SELECTED  THEMES 
DOMAIN:  "EOC1AL  -  POLITICAL" 


The  rr^s 

*■? 

->  , 

.  S.  Groups 

Korean  Groups 

I  -s. 

Tota  1 

Korean 

Total 

s 

l-  ..  - 

W 

F 

1 

s 

W 

F 

Government 

j  10  i  £ 

'  623 

655 

793 

5  1 5 

547 

2  2 c  6 

1655 

The  President 

964 

667 

666 

845 

736 

672 

22G7 

2256 

Government  Official 

/ 1 6 

,  J57 

524 

!  528 

444 

-t  / 

1697 

1429 

The  Constitution 

93? 

1  65  7 

577 

912 

'  6  97 

6  1  S 

2204 

1  2124 

Democracy 

900 

;  620 

'j  60 

1  601 

68Q 

:  650 

2116 

2184 

Communism 

9  6  8 

73  3 

611 

a  f)  ]  1 

657 

'  69? 

2312 

2360 

Patriot'  s.n 

738 

:  508 

510 

1  968 

669 

362 

1756 

2199 

Factionalism 

508  i 

215 

247 

673 

189 

236 

970 

1 09“ 

Elections 

i  J  5  9  j 

733 

763 

995 

778 

609 

2555 

2582 

Revolution 

922 

572 

468 

9  12 

613 

706 

1932 

2231 

Nation 

870 

661 

720 

!  98  7 

761 

734 

225  1 

2482 

Equality 

78  5  : 

43  8 

463 

789 

566 

571 

ib85 

1946 

.socialism 

774  , 

3  74 

324 

!  563 

32  ■* 

i. 

1472 

1178 

Socia  1 

860 

603 

6Lr< 

630 

379 

3  74 

212? 

1383 

Alliance 

989  | 

432 

392 

|  709 

434 

509 

1813 

1652 

Solidarity 

603 

178 

155 

j  772  ! 

603 

656 

93  6 

2033 

Mean 

854 

57  5 

520 

1  799  | 

567  ; 

56H 

1899 

1834 

NOTE:  S  ;  Students,  W 

Workers,  F 

-  Farmers 
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TABLE  C-7 

THE  RANKING  OF  DOMAINS  BASED  ON  THE  MEAN  DOMINANCE  SCORES 


Do  na  1  n 
FAMILY 


INTER¬ 

NATIONAL 

POLITICAL 

Mean 


822 

614 

602 

805 

537 

546 

699 

419 

433 

804 

515 

544 

733 

465 

459 

799 

5  57 

568 

790 

^  '  Cl 

460 

Total 


U.S.  Korean  |  Korean 
Rank  Total  Rank 


No.  of 
Themes 
Used 


Based  on  the  mean  of  the  dominance  scores  obtained  for  th  'hemes  used  m  the 
representation  of  the  six  main  domains,  ar.  '■mpirica..  measure  ;s  ootai  ied  which  show 
the  cu'turai  priority  given  to  the  mam  donta.ns  studied.  In  addition  to  the  five  main 
domains  analyzed  m  this  lexicon  a  sixth  domain  was  .rcluded  in  this  comparison, 
lb-’  sixth  domain  dea.s  with  social  a:.;  political  themes,  and  the  data  have  as  founda 
tior,  16  themes  discussed  .r.  u-*;a..  the  previous  volume  { Communication  Lexicon, 


APPENDIX  D 


ASSESSMENT  OF  TjMlLARiTiES  AND  DIFFERENCES  IN  MEANINGS 


When  the  AGA  method  is  used  in  a  comparative  study  of  frames  of  reference,  the  central 
problem  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  agreement  between  groups  in  their  perception  and 
interpretation  of  themes  and  domains.  The  meanings  that  different  groups  have  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  theme  may  be  explored  in  terms  of  their  general  agreement  or  more  specifically  in 
their  agreement  on  the  main  components  of  meaning  and  their  saliences.  For  a  global 
measure  of  similarity  the  Coefficient  of  Intergroup  Simili.’dty  has  been  developed;  for  a 
comparative  analysis  of  meanings  by  the  salient  components  a  method  of  content  analysis 
has  been  adopted. 


COEFFICIENT  OF  INTERGROUP  SIMILARITY 

Without  considering  the  actual  nature  of  differences,  one  may  ask  a  general  question— to 
what  extent  do  two  groups  (for  example,  Americans  and  Koreans)  differ  in  their  meaning  of  a 
particular  themo  (for  example,  SOCIETY)? 

Free  verbal  associations  may  offer  an  empirical  answer  to  this  question,  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  closer  the  agreement  between  the  associations  of  two  groups  on  a  particular 
theme,  the  more  closely  similar  their  meanings  are.  Clc=e  agreement  in  this  context  refers 
to  close  similarity  in  the  distribution  of  associations:  in  other  words,  the  responses  obtained 
with  high  frequency  from  one  group  will  also  be  obtained  with  high  frequency  from  the  other 
group;  similarly,  the  responses  produced  with  low  frequency  hv  one  group  will  also  have  low 
frequency  for  the  other  group. 

For  a  quantitative  expression  of  this  similarity,  Pearson's  product  moment  correlation 
can  be  used.  The  scores  fo.  \e  same  (translation  equivalent)  responses  from  the  two  groups 
represent  the  pairs  of  observations  (x,  y)  used  in  this  calculation,  N  represents  the  number 
of  pairs  of  observations,  that  is,  the  number  of  word  responses  used  in  the  calculation  of  a 
particular  coefficient.  This  method  requires  literal  agreement;  it  does  not  take  into  account 
semantically  closely  related  responses  such  as  home  and  homely  or  synonyms  such  as  house 
and  building.  Consequently,  this  measure  is  bound  to  underestimate  the  actual  level  of 
similarity.  Because  this  bias  is  likely  to  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  words  used,  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  utility  of  the  coefficient  to  provide  a  valid  estimate  of  the  relative  level 
of  semantic  differences.  The  coefficients  give  a  global  measure,  expressing  merely  the  level 
of  similarities  and  differences  without  elaborating  on  the  semantic  components  on  which  they 
are  based.  The  coefficients  of  similarity  for  the  50  themes  discussed  in  this  report  are 
presented  in  Tables  D-l  through  D-5. 

In  this  study  three  subgroups,  students,  urban  workers,  and  farmers,  have  been  used  in 
the  representations  of  the  two  culture  groups.  The  data  can  be  used  to  explore  similarities 
between  and  within  culture  groups.  The  correlation  coefficients  in  the  following  tables 
indicate  similarities  between  single  themes  and  particular  domains,  as  well  as  the  total  word 
sample.  Between  the  U.  S.  and  Korean  groups  the  similarities  are  few,  mostly  negative,  and, 
except  in  a  few  Instances,  such  as  MOTHER  and  FAMILY,  they  do  not  reach  a  level  of  sig¬ 
nificance.  Apparently,  the  similarities  become  more  distinct  in  the  field  of  more  universal 
human  experience.  Furthermore  the  similarities  are  slightly  greater  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Korean  students  (.18)  than  between  the  two  groups  of  workers  (.07)  or  farmers  (.01). 
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TABLE  D-l 


COEFFICIENTS  OF  INTERGROUP  ASSOCIATIVE  SIMILARITY  ON 
THEMES  OF  1  HE  DOMAIN:  "FAMILY" 


Themes 

Similarities  W'ithin  Cultures 

Similarities 
Between  Cu.tures 

Between  U. S. 

Groups 

Between  Korean  Groups 

U.S.  ••  Korean 

S  and 

S  and 

W 

S  and 

S  and 

W 

s 

W 

F 

W 

F 

and  F 

F 

F 

and  F 

Family 

.84 

.81 

.85 

.  87 

.86 

.  94 

.  51 

.  63 

.  58 

Love 

.  95 

h-8 

.89 

.  55 

.  62 

.  75 

- .  02 

.10 

.00 

father 

.  68 

.  71 

.  87 

.  77 

.  74 

.  79 

.  7  7 

.  42 

.06 

Mother 

.  79 

.84 

.88 

.  90 

.  SO 

.  90 

.  71 

.  52 

.  59 

Me 

.  56 

.  40 

.63 

.  73 

.86 

.  8  5 

-.  20 

-.  1 1 

-.04 

Relatives 

•  "C1 

.  74 

.83 

.83 

.HI 

.  h6 

.  57 

.  64 

.37 

Ancestor 

.  so 

.  75 

.89 

•  el 

.  47 

.  67 

.  04 

.  10 

.  07 

Filial  Duty 

.  84 

.91 

-.  18 

-.07 

.  47 

.  06 

-.  2  3 

-.24 

Authority 

.31 

.27 

.27 

.  36 

.  2  c 

.75 

.06 

-.01 

-.  32 

Respect 

.  - 1 

.  73 

.  74 

.  49 

.43 

.  73 

.  Of 

.11 

.  15 

Mean  r 

.77 

.74 

.81 

•  67 

.  OH 

.80 

.22 

.25 

.15 

NOTE:  S  -  Students,  ’.V  =  Workers,  F  -  Earners 


TABLE  D-2 


COEFFICIENTS  OF  INTERGROUP  ASSOCIATIVE  SIMILARITY  ON 
THEMES  OF  THE  DOMAIN:  "EDUCATION" 


. 1 

The  mes 

Similarities  Within  Cultures 

r~  ;■ 

oimiiarities 

Between  Cultures 

Between  U.S. 

Groups 

Between  Korean  Groups 

U.S 

.  -  Korean 

_ 

S  and 

S  and 

W 

S  and 

S  and  !  W 

C 

I 

a-  1  F 

;v 

F 

and  f 

w 

F  and  F 

1 

Educated 

.  52 

.60 

.  oO 

•  58 

.64  .82 

.  13 

-.06  -.14 

Knowledge 

. 

.54 

.81 

. 

.61  .80 

•  60 

.37  .55 

Intelligence 

.  61 

.  56 

,6f> 

.  64 

.65  . °5 

.  41 

-.0C  -.14 

To  Learn 

.  8  0 

.  70 

.  84 

.  5° 

.67  .71 

.  50 

.66  |  .60 

College 

.  55 

.79 

.  73 

.75  .91 

.  10 

.14  .  2C 

School 

.  69 

.  88 

.  87 

.77 

.71  .77 

.57 

.71  .50 

Teacher 

.  bb 

.  67 

.84 

.  67 

.65  .71 

.35 

.33  .2° 

Degree 

.  67 

.74 

•77 

.  84 

.83  .75 

.  11 

1 

O 

1 

o 

o 

Mean  r 

AQ 

' 

.  67 

.79 

.  68 

.70  .83 

1 

.37 

.2H  |  .25 

1 

NOTE:  S  -  Students,  VV  =  Workers, 


F  =  Farmers 
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TABLE  D-3 


COEFFICIENTS  OF  INTERGROUP  ASSOCIATIVE  SIMILARITY  ON 
THEMES  OF  THE  DOMAIN:  "ETHICS,  MORALITY" 


Similarities  Within  Cultures 

Similarities 
Between  Cultures 

Themes 

Between  U.S 

Groups 

Between  Korean  Groups 

U. 

S.  -  Korean 

S  and 
\V 

S  and 

r 

W 

and  F 

S  and 
V! 

S  and 

F 

VV 

and  F 

S 

W 

F 

Corruption 

.05 

.  M 

.36 

*  1 

.34 

•  1' 

13 

-.36 

-.  4» 

Chastity 

.  '•<(> 

• 

•7 

.33 

.  3;. 

03 

-.00 

-.  22 

Crime 

.  7-1 

.  I 

.  f-'2 

.  A 

.66 

.  7 

27 

.00 

.  11 

Duty 

.  66 

.  '  ) 

. 

.  60 

.  56 

. 

06 

-.  13 

-.  11 

Ethics 

.  8  6 

.  1  *. 

.75 

.  3  1 

.72 

.  4 

63 

-.  15 

.36 

Exploitation 

.  5> 

•  65 

.67 

k  31 

-.31 

.  v 

-. 

33 

-.  57 

-.43 

Honesty 

.43 

•  53 

.  °  5 

.  J 

.  57 

.  3  5 

-. 

29 

-.27 

-.  lc 

Honor 

L-.  10 

17 

.31 

.  2C 

.3-, 

.  46 

44 

-.51 

-.  43 

Moral  Char¬ 
acter 

.  2  c 

.  A  7 

.35 

06 

-.09 

.  6f 

13 

.  09 

36 

Prostitute 

.25 

•  )  ‘ 

.R4 

.  7i 

00 

-.  27 

-.  i‘ 

Theft 

.  67 

.f 

.  7*5 

(<  Z 

.65 

c? 

02 

-.06 

-.  16 

Virtue 

.  56 

/  -J* 

5  c 

.  1 

.24 

. 

14 

-.  23 

-.  Si 

Mean  r 

.  5-: 

.  J 

.6W 

.  46 

.  19 

.  60 

00 

-.23 

-.23 

NOTE:  S  =  Students,  W  -  Workers,  F  -  Farmers 


TABLE  D-4 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  INTERGRCUP  ASSOCIATIVE  SIMILARITY  ON 
THEMES  OF  THE  DOMAIN:  "ECONOMY,  FINANCES" 


Similarities  Within  Cultures 


Similarities 
Between  Cultures 


Themes 

Between  U.S. 

Groups 

T 

Between  Korean  Gtoups  f  U.S.  -  Korean 
_ 1 

S  and 

w 

S  and 

F 

W 

and  F 

S  and 

Vv 

S  ancl 

F 

W 

and  F 

s 

W 

F 

Business 

.51 

.  46 

.69 

.70 

.63 

.80  1  .38 

.11 

.00 

Bank 

.  04 

.91 

.87 

.95 

.94 

.86 

.  7C 

.  80 

.61 

Money 

.51 

.  35 

.69 

.43 

.53 

.  71 

.00 

-.09 

-.  19 

Profit 

.69 

.  61 

.78 

.61 

.82 

.  92 

.51 

.43 

.20 

Unemployment 
E  conomic 

.63 

.47 

.  79 

.41 

.2? 

.74 

.  03 

.  10 

-.11 

Plan 

.  62 

.69 

.76 

.  14 

.29 

.62 

-.19 

-.40 

-.37 

Beggar 

.  67 

.  68 

.83 

.90 

.82 

.89 

.  11 

.00 

-.02 

Prosperity 

.64 

.  66 

r  C 

•  o  ^ 

.57 

.62 

.71 

.06 

-.24 

-.24 

Mean  r 

.70 

.  65 

.78 

.71 

.69 

.81 

.24 

.13 

.00 

NOTE:  S  =  Students,  W  =  Workers , 


F  =  Farmers 
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TABLE  D-5 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  INTERGROUP  ASSOCIATIVE  SIMILARITY  ON 
THEMES  OF  THE  DOMAIN:  "INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS" 


Themes 

Similarities 

Within  Cultures 

Similarities 
Between  Cultures 

Between  U.S. 

Groups 

Between  Korean  Groups 

U.S.  -  Korean 

S  and 
W 

S  and 

F 

W 

and  F 

|  S  and 
W 

S  and 

F 

W 

and  F 

S 

W 

F 

Japan 

.59 

.  58 

.68 

,31 

.48 

.74 

i  ; 
1  *2 

!4 

-.24 

-.  19 

Japanese 

.08 

.02 

.08 

,  75 

.64 

.76 

I-.35 

-.41 

-.  49 

Manila  Cor.- 

fere  nee 

.52 

.71 

.56 

,37 

.23 

.42 

.26 

-.2  7 

-.  18 

A.S.P.A.C. 

.29 

.58 

.02 

,20 

.02 

.62 

-.51 

-.44 

-.  57 

South  Vietnam 

.84 

.  75 

.84 

.  72 

.77 

.91 

.42 

.28 

.  33 

Viet  Cong 

.  67 

.  45 

.74 

,  69 

.67 

.74 

•  2 

11 

.24 

.25 

Soviet  Union 

.82 

.85 

.88 

,89 

.88 

.92 

.  48 

.  56 

.  53 

Red  China 

.84 

i  .  59 

.70 

,  72 

.77 

.93 

.  68 

.28 

.36 

U.S.  Aid 

.  43 

.54 

.  56 

.35 

.26 

.77 

-.07 

-.22 

i  -.23 

Aid  Reduction 

.  n 

r.  04 

.09 

- 

,02 

-.00 

.25 

-.38 

-.  55 

-.64 

Military  As- 

sistance 

87 

.  78 

.80 

.  46 

.  67 

.  72 

-.15 

-.28 

-.33 

Vietnam  In- 

1 

1 

voivement 

.46 

.51 

.67 

,  52 

.58  j 

.76 

.02 

-.31 

-.  14 

Mean  r 

.60 

.  50 

.62 

,55 

.56  j 

.  76 

.09 

-.08 

12 

NOTE:  S  =  Students,  W  =  Workers,  F  =  Farmers 


U.  S.  GROUPS  KOREAN  GROUPS 

student  student 


worker  .77  farmer  worker  .74  farmer 

The  mean  intergroup  similarity  inferred  from  correla'ions  of  groups  with  the  two 
cultures  is  .09  for  Americans  and  .69  for  Koreans. 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MAIN  MEANING  COMPONENTS 


Beyond  assessing  the  degree  of  general  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  themes  and  domains, 
it  is  also  important  to  identify  those  specific  components  of  meaning  on  which  the  groups 
agree  and  disagree.  The  main  meaning  components  characteristic  for  the  groups  studied 
can  lie  identified  by  using  the  group  response  lists.  The  group  response  lists  (see  Appendix  B) 
contain  a  rich  variety  of  responses,  each  rejecting  a  different  mosaic  element  of  the  total 
meaning.  The  responses  are  organized  into  a  more  manageable  form  by  grouping  responses  with 
similar  content  together.  Using  these  response  categories  helps  to  identify  the  main  components 
of  meaning  and  to  express  the  group's  meaning  in  a  simple  and  concise  form. 

The  method  developed  for  the  assessment  of  the  primary  meaning  components  relies  on 
a  content  analysis  of  responses  performed  by  two  or  more  independent  judges  (Szalay  and 
Brent,  1907).  The  inter-judge  reliability  calc  ulated  by  correlations  among  four  judges  across 
categories  averaged  .70.  In  the  process  ef  categorization  some  oversimplifications  and  dis¬ 
tortions  are  inescapable,  but  this  technique  does  help  to  make  the  information  inherent 
in  the  primary  data  more  communicable.  To  establish  procedures  for  categorization 
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that  minimize  distortions  and  personal  biases  the  coders  who  perform  the  categorization  are 
selected  from  persons  with  a  background  and  frame  of  reference  by  and  large  similar  to  that 
of  the  members  of  the  group  tested.  If  Korean  and  American  gToups  are  to  b-'  tested,  the 
coders  would  be  a  Korean  and  an  American.  Independently  from  each  other,  they  receive 
the  list  of  all  responses  to  the  particular  stimulus  word  (the  Korean  responses  translated 
Into  English). 

After  the  coders  study  the  response  list  thoroughly,  they  choose  the  main  clusters  into 
which  the  responses  fall  by  their  more  or  less  similar  relationships  to  the  stimulus  word. 

They  choose  eight  to  sixteen  categories  that  they  feel  subsume  all  the  responses  in  meaningful 
groupings  relevant  to  the  stimulus  word,  and  they  assign  the  responses  to  these  categories. 

In  this  way  the  coders  produce  a  tentative  set  of  categories  that  in  their  opinion  would  be 
suitable  for  the  categorization  of  the  responses. 

The  categories  may  be  of  lower  or  higher  generality,  more  concrete  or  more  abstract; 
but  they  should  be  simple,  not  very  abstract,  and  should  be  at  the  same  level  of  generality. 

It  is  important  to  choose  c'early  different,  well-delimited  categories  that  do  not  overlap.  It 
is  necessary  to  choose  between  alternative  possible  categories:  some  will  fit  into  the  total 
system  of  categories  better  than  others;  some  will  lead  to  better  communication  than  others. 
Responses  that  do  not  seem  to  fit  into  any  of  the  categories  are  put  into  a  miscellaneous 
category.  Responses  that  may  be  assigned  with  equal  justification  to  two  or  more  categories 
are  recorded  for  further  discussion.  The  end  result  is  a  preliminary  categorization  for  each 
cultural  group  tests. 

In  order  to  develop  a  single  category  system,  the  coders  meet  with  a  senior  researcher 
to  present  their  categories  and  to  discuss  their  agreements  and  disagreements.  The  cate¬ 
gories  that  are  identical  may  be  accepted  as  final.  Where  there  are  discrepant  categories, 
three  solutions  are  possible:  new  alternative  categories,  category  combinations  at  a  higher 
level  of  abstraction,  or  complementary  categories.  Although  there  is  not  always  a  close 
equivalence  of  categories,  the  final  categories  are  selected  to  highlight  the  most  character¬ 
istic  aspects  af  the  two  (or  more)  cultural  groups'  responses  to  the  stimulus  word.  This 
method  maintains  comparability  of  results  in  the  ana'vsis  of  the  responses  from  the  different 
cultural  population  samples.  After  the  category  system  is  final,  a  last  check  is  required  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  responses  are  included  and  that  they  have  their  proper  response  scores. 

The  categories  and  category  scores  present  a  ’lass  or  logical  set  of  data  from  which  the 
central  meaning  of  the  stimulus  word  may  be  deduced,  either  directly  or  through  advisors  or 
background  literature  on  the  culture.  Certain  response  categories  are  directly  informative. 
For  example,  the  responses  in  the  various  food  categories  elicited  by  the  stimulus  words 
HUNGRY  and  TO  CAT  reflect  the  main  items  of  the  group's  diet.  The  responses  in  the 
beverage  categories  elicited  by  THIRSTY  and  TO  DRINK  reflect  the  relative  importance  of 
the  principal  liquids  imbibed.  In  other  instances,  the  role  of  the  stimulus  word  in  providing 
the  context  for  the  responses  becomes  more  important.  In  the  context  of  the  stimulus  won! 
POLITICS,  responses  of  names  of  countries  imply  a  concern  wi*h  foreign  policy,  and  t>  - 
frequent  mention  of  specific  countries  reflects  the  relative  importance  of  these  in  foreign 
relations.  Iu  the  context  of  the  stimulus  word  ANCESTORS,  the  frequent  mention  of  specific 
countries  reflects  the  importance  of  these  countries  as  main  sources  of  immigration.  For 
the  stimulus  word  HUNGRY,  a  high  score  for  responses  in  such  categories  as  foreign  countries 
and  foreign  geographic  locations  implies  that  the  stimulus  word  represents  a  remote  issue. 

Other  types  of  categories  are  less  direct  in  their  indications.  High  response  scores  in 
categories  dealing  with  pain,  sickness,  or  suffereings  of  various  kinds  are  indications  of  a 
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negative  attitude  or  unpleasant  experiences  associated  with  the  stimulus  concept.  Categories 
dealing  with  fun  and  entertainment  or  positive  evaluative  remarks  may  be  considered  as  a 
sign  of  approval  for,  or  attraction  to,  the  stimulus  concept. 

Example  1.  Table  D-o  presents  the  meaning  of  the  stimulus  word  HUNGRY  for  three 
cultural  groups.  The  list  contains  responses  dealing  with  food,  persons,  nations,  and  the  like. 
When  the  responses  are  grouped  into  relevant  categories,  the  categories  suggest  the  meaning 
composition  of  the  stimulus  word.  The  meaning  of  the  stimulus  word  HUNGRY  can  then  be 
explored  in  terms  of  the  relevant  categories  of  responses  and  their  relative  score  proportions. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  group  yields  a  total  score  of  327  fer  the  FOOD,  VARIETIES  AND 
INGREDIENTS  category;  a  score  of  36  for  the  MEAL  category;  and  a  score  of  76  for  the 
POOR,  BEGGAR  category'.  The  Korean  group  scores  250  for  FOOD,  VARIETIES  AND 
INGREDIENTS;  7  on  MEAL;  and  193  for  POOR,  BEGGAR.  The  highest  score  for  the  U.  S. 
group  was  on  the  FOOD,  VARIETIES  AND  INGREDIENTS  category;  the  same  was  true  for 
the  Korean  group.  The  highest  score  for  the  Colombian  group  was  on  the  DRIVE  STATES 
category. 

After  reviewing  the  response  scores  to  these  words  in  terms  of  the  main  categories, 
attention  may  be  giver,  to  finer  breakdowns.  The  category'  FOOD,  VARIETIES  AND 
INGREDIENTS  is  composed  of  any  type  of  food  response  and  can  be  grouped  into  subcategories 
such  as  MEAT,  DRINKS,  and  RICE.  Cultural  experts  indicate  that  the  proportions  of 
responses  reflect  cultural  priorities,  in  this  case,  the  subcategories  for  the  various  cultural 
groups  reflect  the  characteristic  composition  of  the  cultural  groups’  diet.  For  example,  the 
Korean  group  receives  a  high  score  for  RICE,  the  U.  S.  group  a  very  much  lower  score,  and 
the  Colombian  group  has  no  »'esponses  in  this  subcategory  at  all. 

"I  he  high  level  of  correspondence  found  between  associative  data  and  cultural  reality  for 
such  concrete  stimulus  words  as  HUNGRY  makes  it  possible  to  accept  the  results  obtained 
kr  such  abstract  stimuli  as  SOCIALISM  or  SOCIETY.  The  high  culture— specificity  and  the 
consistency  of  patterns  sugg  >st  that  associative  response  material  obtained  from  cultural 
groups  and  submitted  to  aooropriate  categorization  provides  reliable  information  about  the 
culture-specific  associative  meaning  content  of  stimulus  words. 

Example  2.  An  analysis  of  responses  to  the  stimulus  word  SOCIETY  (U.S.)  by  Black  and 
White  blue-collar  groups  produced  the  main  meaning  components  shown  in  Table  D-7. 

The  differences  are  fairly  self-explanatory.  There  is  an  apparent  difference  in  the 
evaluation  of  SOCIETY  (U.  S. )  bv  the  two  groups.  The  BLACK  group  is  prcoccupico  .n  the 
context  of  society  with  ideas  of  hostility  and  riots.  Although  the  Black  group  gives  no  responses 
relating  to  differentiation  in  soeial  structure  or  class,  the  WTtite  group  makes  sizable  references 
to  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 


D-6 


TABLE  D-6 


RESPONSE  CATEGORIES  AN’l)  SCORES  FOR  THE  STIMULUS  WORD  HUNGRY 


Score 

Response  Categoiy 

U.S. 

Grcup 

Korean 

Group 

Colombian 

Group 

Food,  varieties  and  ingredients 

Focd  In  general  (food)0 

226 

51 

77 

Rice  (cooked  rice) 

13 

161 

0 

Meat  (steak) 

36 

16 

20 

Dessert  (cake) 

18 

0 

13 

Other  nonrice  foods  (bread) 

28 

20 

46 

Drinks  (water,  milk) 

6 

2 

9 

Total 

327 

250 

165 

Meal,  general  and  in  particular 
(meal,  dinner) 

36 

7 

120 

Persons,  people  (m;  n;  people) 

85 

192 

42 

Poor,  beggar  (poor) 

76 

193 

175 

Characteristics  of  begg.  rs  (ragged) 

0 

16 

32 

Compassionate  characteristics 
(sympathy,  pitiful) 

13 

49 

0 

Political,  social,  and  economic 
situations  (war) 

54 

110 

95 

Help,  relief  (CARE) 

23 

6 

6 

Places  (orphanage) 

8 

65 

41 

Animals  (dog,  cow) 

11 

21 

Countries  (Hungary,  Brazil) 

39 

0 

6 

Negative  feelings  (suffering, 
desperate) 

113 

115 

Ibl 

Positive  feelings  (strength, 
satisfaction) 

51 

15 

32 

Drive  states  (famished,  thirst) 

168 

63 

177 

Body  and  parts  (mouth) 

63 

24 

12 

Eating  and  consumption 
(ez',  swallow) 

101 

16 

20 

Time  (always,  new) 

41 

30 

6 

Miscellaneous 

150 

84 

107 

Total 

1,348 

1,240 

1.218 

*In  mis  ta!ila  examples  of  responses  arc  In  paren^^ses. 


TABLE  D~ 7 


CATEGORIES  OF  MEANING  COMPONENTS  OF  SOCIETY  (U.S.) 
FOR  URBAN  WHITE  AND  BLACK  BLUE-COLLAR  SAMPLES 


Main  Categories 

White 

Black 

1. 

Class  Reference-;  (e.g. ,  middle,  high) 

42 

0 

?. 

People  (e.g. ,  people,  friend) 

64 

51 

3. 

Hostility,  Riots  (e.g. ,  war,  riots) 

9 

42 

4. 

Negative  References  (e.g. .  bad,  hate' 

7 

GO 

5. 

Positive  References  (e.g. ,  good,  free) 

119 

33 

G. 

Neutral,  No  Indications  (e.g.,  all  right) 

0 

29 

7. 

Goals,  Freedom  (e  g.  freedom,  democratic) 

oo 

Ufa 

14 

8. 

Miscellaneous 

48 

69 

311 

298 
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TABLE  D-6 


RESPONSE  CATEGORIES  ANi)  SCORES  FOR  THE  STIMULUS  WORD  HUNGRY 


Score 

Response  Calogoiy 

U.S. 

Group 

Korean 

Group 

Colombian 

Group 

Food,  varieties  and  ingredients 

Food  in  general  (food)* 

226 

51 

77 

Rice  (cooked  rice) 

13 

161 

0 

Meat  (steak) 

36 

16 

20 

Dessert  (cake) 

18 

0 

13 

Other  nonricc  foods  (bread) 

28 

20 

46 

Drinks  (water,  milk) 

6 

2 

q 

To\a! 

32? 

I 

250 

165 

Meal,  general  and  in  particular 
(meal,  dinner) 

36 

7 

120 

“arsons,  people  (man,  people) 

85 

192 

42 

Poor,  beggar  (poor-) 

76 

193 

175 

Characteristics  of  beggars  (ragged) 

0 

16 

32 

Compassionate  characteristics 
(cympathy,  pitiful) 

13 

49 

0 

Political,  social,  and  economic 
situations  (war) 

54 

110 

95 

Help,  relief  (CARE) 

23 

6 

6 

Piaces  (orphanage) 

8 

65 

41 

Animals  (dog,  cow) 

11 

21 

Countries  (Hungary,  Brazil, 

39 

0 

6 

Negative  feelings  (suffering, 
desperate) 

113 

115 

161 

Positive  feelings  (strength, 
satisfaction) 

51 

15 

32 

Drive  states  (famished,  thirst) 

168 

63 

177 

Body  and  parts  (mouth) 

63 

24 

12 

Eating  and  consumption 
(eat,  swallow) 

101 

16 

20 

Time  (always,  new) 

41 

30 

6 

Miscellaneous 

150 

84 

1”7 

Total 

1,348 

1,240 

1,218 

#Iu  this  table  examples  of  responses  arc  In  parentheses 


APPENDIX  E 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  AFFINITY  STRUCTURE 


Measures  of  meaning  similarity  have  considerable  potential  utility  in 
attempts  to  assess  people's  characteristic  world  view  and  to  map  their  charac¬ 
teristic  perceptions  and  interpretations  of  their  environment.  These  maps  show 
how  particular  groups  organize  and  interrelate  elements  of  their  environment. 

They  arc  informative  in  solid  empirical  terms  about  the  subjective  images  that 
people  develop  about  their  particular  cultural  environment. 

Similar  concepts  based  on  various  theoretical  positions  are  already  in  use: 
overlap  coefficient  (Decsc,  1962);  verbal  rclatedness  (Garskof  and  Houston,  1963); 
mutual  frequency  (Cofer,  1 957) ;  co-occurrence  measure  (Flavell,  1959);  and 
measurr  of  stimulus  equivalence  (Bousfield,  Whitmarsh,  and  Danick,  1958). 

These  concepts,  however,  use  single-word  associative  responses,  rather  than 
continued  associations 

The  similarity  measure  used  with  the  AGA  method  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  associative  affinity,  which  is  defined  as  the  shared  associative  meaning  of 
stimulus  words  as  measured  by  the  number  of  associations  producer  in  common 
to  these  words  (Szalay,  1965).  Associative  affinity-  indicates  which  words  are 
related  by  a  group  to  which  other  words  and  to  what  extent.  The  degree  of 
relationship  among  these  elements  of  a  group's  subjective  world  is  an  important 
dimension  of  their  cognitive  organization. 

Interword  associative  affinity  indexes  measure  the  similarity  In  meaning  of 
one  stimulus  word  to  another  for  a  particular  group.  In  calculating  the  affinity 
or  relatedness  of  stimulus  word  A  to  stimulus  word  B  for  one  group,  the  weighted 
scores  of  responses  in  common  elicited  by  A  and  by  B  aie  taken  into  consideration 
and  thus  take  into  account  differences  in  importance  as  seen  in  the  order  of 
emission.  (In  the  following  formulas  the  arrow  signifies  direction  of  relationship.) 

score  for  responses  *•  score  for  direct  elicitation 

in  common  (A  B)  index  of  interword 

- x  1000  =  associative  affinity 

total  score  A  (A - *-B) 


score  for  responses  4  score  for  direct  elicitation 

in  common  (B - ►A)  index  of  interword 

- -  x  1000  =  associative  affin.iy 

total  score  B  (B - ►A) 


In  the  two  lists  in  Table  E-l ,  one  response  or  association  in  common  is 
beggar.  In  list  A  beggar  has  a  score  of  43;  in  list  B,  a  score  of  38.  Poverty, 
which  occurs  in  list  A  with  a  score  of  38  and  in  l'st  B  with  44,  is  also  a  re¬ 
sponse  common  to  both  lists.  The  lower  score  for  beggar  is  38,  and  the  lower 
score  for  poverty-  is  38.  The  lower  scores  are  used  because  the  quantity 
represented  by  the  lower  scores  is  common  to  both  lists. 


E-l 


TABLE  E-l 

INDEX  OF  INTERWORD  ASSOCIATIVE  AFFINITY 


Stimulus  Word  A:  HUNGRY 

Stimulus  Word  B:  POOR 

Response 

Score 

(Colombian  Group) 

Response 

Score 

(Colombian  Group) 

meal 

107 

hungry 

77 

food 

73 

money 

71 

hunger 

65 

poverty 

44 

poor 

59 

beggar 

38 

beggar 

43 

necessity 

30 

poverty 

38 

house 

28 

Total  score  A 

385 

Total  score  B 

288 

The  total  score  of  the  responses  in  common  is  38  plus  38,  or  76.  (Although 
hunger  and  hungry  are  close  enough  to  be  considered  as  one  response,  and  poor 
and  poverty  are  similarly  close,  they  are  considered  as  separate  responses.) 

Next,  any  response  to  one  stimulus  word  that  is  identical  to  the  other 
stimulus  word  is  considered.  In  Table  E-l,  thi  •  means  HUNGRY  eliciting 
poor  as  a  response  or  POOR  eliciting  hungry.  r  i.ey  are  said  to  elicit  each 
other  directly;  hence,  what  is  here  measured  is  veiled  direct  elicitation.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  relationship  of  HUNGRY  to  POOP,  HUNGRY  elicited  poor  with  a 
score  of  59. 

The  score  of  the  responses  in  common  to  HUNGRY  (76)  plus  the  score  of 
the  directly  elicited  responses  (59)  indicate  tie  total  degree  of  shared  meaning. 

The  score  representing  the  shared  portion  of  the  total  meaning  reaction  cannot 
be  taken  by  itself  or  it  would  be  merely  a  function  of  the  length  of  the  response 
lists.  Therefore,  it  is  divided  by  the  total  score  of  the  six  responses  to 
HUNGRY  (335).  This  is  the  case  if  the  relationship  of  HUNGRY  to  POOR  is 
being  considered.  (In  this  example  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  only  six 
responses  to  each  stimulus  word.) 

The  score  representing  the  shared  portion  of  the  total  meaning  reaction  is 
thus  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the  total  score  representing  the  total  meaning 
reaction.  This  fraction  is  multiplied  by  1000  in  order  to  make  it  an  integral 
number,  that  in,  not  a  fraction.  The  resulting  number  is  called  the  interword 
index  as  calculated  from  HUNGRY  to  POOR. 

76  59 

— — ■  ■  x  1000  =  351  =  index  of  interword  associative  affinity,  HUNGRY  tc  POOR 

OoO 

If,  however,  the  relationship  of  POOR  to  HUNGRY  is  being  considered,  the  index 
would  be  different,  and  the  score  representing  shared  meaning  would  be  divided  by 
the  total  score  for  POOR.  In  this  case,  instead  of  HUNGRY  eliciting  poor  with  a 
score  of  59,  POOR  elicits  hungry  with  a  score  of  77.  Only  the  directly  elicited  part 


E-2 


<:f  1' >e  sho-ed  response:-  changes;  the  score  'or  r  sj-oi  vs  in  common  remains  the 
same.  In  this  ease  the  total  score  for  POOR  is  2fl1. 

7G  77 

—  —  x  1000  =  5.11  index  of  interword  a -soeiative  affinity,  POOR  to  HUNGRY 

Table  P-2  presents  interword  irdexes  of  associative  affinity  calculated  for  the 
relationship  of  four  words  on  eating  and  food  with  four  words  on  poverty.  The  higher 
the  index,  the  closer  the  degree  of  relationship,  since  the  index  shows  the  number  of 
responses  in  common. 

Example.  The  matrix  of  data  in  Table  £-2  shows  many  distinct  and  consistent 
differences.  The  affinity  of  the  word  RICE  to  the  other  food-related  stimulus  words 
is  always  higher  for  the  Korean  and  Colombian  student  groups.  The  relationship 
of  HUNGRY  to  POOR  is  also  consistently  higher  for  these  groups.  This  is  also 
true  for  tile  other  poverty-related  terms  like  BEGGAR  and  MONEY.  These  find¬ 
ings  supi'ort  Kluckholm's  ixisilpm  that  hunger  represents  different  needs  and  has 
different  meanings  for  people  i  f  different  cultural  backgrounds.  The  data  display 
considerable  consistency,  especially  for  rtlture-specifie  items  that  are  closely 
related  in  meaning  (for  example,  POOR  and  BEGGAR). 

Indexes  on  single  word  pairs  provide  empirical  data  on  single  relationships; 
index  averages  calculated  on  the  affinity  of  single  words  with  a  set  of  words 
representing  a  particular  reference  or  meaning  area  have  more  generality. 

Indexes  calculated  between  domains  may  be  expected  to  gauge  cognitive  organiza¬ 
tion  at  an  even  higher  level  of  generality  by  revealing  how  closely  interrelated  are 
such  areas  for  a  particular  group. 

The  following  twelve  tables  present  the  interword  associative  affinity  indexes 
for  the  domains  discussed.  The  indexes  show  he  clustering  of  the  themes 
characteristic  for  the  U.S.  and  Korean  student  groups.  The  mean  indexes  indi¬ 
cate  how  closely  related  a  particular  theme  is  to  the  tnree  other  themes  repre¬ 
senting  the  domain.  A  high  mean  index  suggests  that  the  theme  occupies  a 
central  position  in  the  doma.n;  a  low  mean  index  indicates  a  peripheral  position. 
The  total  mean  expresses  the  degree  of  interrelationship  of  the  four  themes 
representing  a  particular  domain. 
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INDEXES  OF  INTERWORD  ASSOCIATIVE  AFFINITY  FOR  TWO  REFERENCE  AREAS' 


'  A-B  signifies  the  affinity  of  stimulus  word  A  to  stimulus  word  B.  B-A  signifies  the  affinity  of  stimulus  word  B  to  stimulus 
word  A.  In  comparing  the  indexes  of  interword  associative  affinity  among  the  three  groups,  a  difference  of  50  or  more  is  gener¬ 
ally  significant  at  the  0.05  level  and  a  difference  of  83  or  more,  at  the  0.01  level.  The  average  index  is  the  index  of  interword 
associative  affinity  for  each  word  based  on  its  relationship  .vith  the  other  seven. 


Tne  first  group  of  themes  in  the  "FAMILY"  domain  (Table  E-3)  deals  with 
roles — particularly  with  mother  and  father — representing  what  Hsu  calls  the 
verticalaxis  in  the  nuclear  family.  The  U.S.  emphasis  is  especially  heavy 
on  MOTHER,  and  the  relationship  is  especially  close  for  these  central  roles 
for  Americans.  The  Korean  mean  index  is  higher  on  the  theme  ML,  which 
suggests,  as  discussed  previously,  a  closer  integration  of  the  self  with 
the  family. 


TABLE  E-3 


INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 
DOMAIN  "FAMILY":  Group  1,  Roles 


Stimulus 
Word  A 


FATHER 


GROUP 


U.S. 

Korean 


MOTHER 


!  i j  „  s , 
Korea  n 


FAMILY 


RELATIVES! 


ME 


Mean 


U.S. 

Korean 


U.S. 

Korean 


U.o. 

Korean 


U.S. 

Korean 


Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 


ME 


A-B  B-A 


98  122 
165  148 


58  68 

148  J  68 


46  67 

162  166 


27  35 

106  106 


65 

146 


RFLATIW 


A-B  B-A 


249  278 
153  157 


271  283 
103  121 


428  473 
174  236 


255 

144 


FAMILY 


A-B  B-A 


324  324 
243  256 


477  471 
233  287 


MOTHER 


A-B  B-A 


413  436 
374  318 


326 

219 


FATHER 


Total 

Mean 


309 

21 8_  J 


240 

227 


The  second  group  of  themes  in  the  "FAMILY"  domain  (Table  E-4)  deals 
with  the  norms  and  values.  On  four  of  the  five  values  the  U.S.  group  produced 
higher  mean  indices.  These  values  and  norms— FILIAL  DUTY.  RESPECT— are 
explicitly  traditional.  On  LOVE .  the  U.S.  group  produced  a  higher  mean. 


TABLE  E-4 


INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 
DOMAIN  'TAMILY":  Group  2,  Values,  Norms 


The  first  group  of  educational  themes  (see  Table  E-5)  focuses  on  education 
related  values,  especially  INTELLIGENCE  and  KNOWLEDGE.  The  average  level 
of  affinity  is  higher  for  the  U.S.  group  than  for  the  Korean.  This  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strong  American  inclination  to  emphasize  intellectual 
qualities  and  to  view  education  almost  exclusively  as  an  intellectual  process 
(see  Chapter  3). 


TABLE  E-5 


INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 
DOMAIN  "EDUCATION":  Group  l,  Educational  Values 


; . n 

Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 

Stimulus 

■ 

TO  LEARN 

INTEL- 

KNOWLEDGE 

E 

Total 

Word  A 

mm 

LIGENCE 

■EMHI 

Mean 

m 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

EDUCATED 

U.S. 

387  400 

286  288 

401  429 

Korean 

342  289 

232  148 

362  264 

KNOWLEDGI 

U.S. 

Korean 

505  386 
426  490 

348  396 
173  195 

1 

INTEL¬ 

LIGENCE 

U.S. 

Korean 

184  162 
105  127 

TO  LEARN 

U.S. 

Korean 

1  ...  . 

Mean 

U.S. 

337 

277 

365 

348 

Korean 

296 

163 

273 

262 

E- 


On  the  second  group  of  educational  tnemes  (Table  E-6),  the  U.S.  and 
Korean  affinity  scores  are  clearly  similar.  The  only  not  ceable  difference 
is  that  the  Koreans  see  a  closer  relationship  between  SCHOOL  and  TEACHER. 


TABLE  F-6 


Stimulus 
Word  A 


COLLEGE 


SCHOOL 


TEACHER 


DEGREE 


Mea  n 


IN.  ICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 
DOMAIN  "EDUCATION”:  Group  2,  Roles,  Institution 


Group 


U.S. 

Korean 


U.S. 

Korean 


U.S. 

Korean 


U.S. 

Korean 


U.S 

Korean 


Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 


DEGREE 


A-B  3-A 


227 

279 


332 

313 


192 

166 


232 

2.8 


115 

135 


117 

118 


202 

205 


TEACHER 


A-B  B-A 


306  388 
259  243 


408  457 
465  546 


2  98 

294 


SCHOOL 


A-B  B-A 


392  491 
423  301 


362 
3  53 


COLLEGE 


A-B  B-A 


3  56 
303 


Total 

Mean 


304 

289 


The  first  group  of  rather  general  concepts  in  the  "MORAL  "  domain 
(Table  E-7)  shows  similar  patterns  of  relationship  for  Americans  and  Koreans. 
One  observation  suggests  that  HONESTY  has  a  stronger  relationship  to 
ETHICS  and  morality  for  Americans  than  for  Koreans.  This  supports  previous 
observations  (Chapter  4)  that  Americans  show  a  stronger  tendency  to  refer 
to  human  characteristics  in  terms  of  ethics  and  morality. 


TABLE  E-7 

INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 


DOMAIN  'ETHICS,  MORALITY":  Group  1,  General  Concepts 


Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 

Stimulus 

Group 

DUTY 

HONESTY 

ETHICS 

MORAL 

Total 

Word  A 

CHARACTER 

Mean 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

MORAL 

U.S. 

18  15 

382  303 

320  379 

CHAR- 

Korean 

138  129 

364  296 

167  497 

ACTER 

ETHICS 

U.S. 

Korean 

86  re 
137  91 

186  186 
113  83 

HONESTY 

U.S. 

Korean 

106  81 

35  39 

DUTY 

U.S. 

Korean 

Mean 

U.S. 

Korean 

65 

207 

207 

236 

179 

_ 1 

9_5._ 

155 

181 

265 

174 

The  second  group  in  the  "MORAL  "  domain  (Table  E-8  )  includes  mostly 
pos'tive  value  terms  which  show  generally  higher  affinity  among  each  other 
for  Americans  than  for  Koreans.  Especially  strong  is  the  relationship  between 
VIRTUE  and  HONOR  and  between  VIRTUE  and  CHASTITY  for  the  Americans.  This 
higher  affinity  becomes  partially  exp’icable  by  the  moral  undertone  Americans 
attach  to  these  values. 


TABLE  F-8 

INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 


DOMAIN  "ETHICS,  MORALITY":  Grour  2 


Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 

5 

Stimulus 

Group 

CORRUPTION 

VIRTUE 

CHASTITY 

HONOR 

Total 

Word  A 

Mean 

A-B 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

■sum 

HONOR 

U.S. 

■9 

12 

208  240 

101  108 

Korean 

mm 

69 

87  81 

40  34 

CHASTITY 

U.S. 

30 

31 

385  326 

Korean 

10 

12 

117  129 

VIRTUE 

U.S. 

52 

52 

Korean 

17 

18 

CORRUP- 

U.S. 

TION 

Korean 

- 

Mean 

U.S. 

32 

210 

164 

114 

■Bl 

|  Korean 

33 

| 

57 

1 _ 

64 

HU 

E- 10 


The  third  group  of  moral-ethical  themes  (Table  E-9)  represents  non-vaiues: 
crimes,  i"  tances  of  illegal.  Immoral  Dehavior.  The  Koreans  fairly  consistently 
show  a  higher  affinity  among  these  themes.  This  higher  affinity  is  partially 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  the  Koreans  give  more  attention  to  economic  and 
social  values  (e.g.,  money,  poor). 


TABLE  E-9 

INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 
DOMAIN  "ETHICS,  MORALITY”:  Group  3 


Stimulus  Word  8  and  Direction  of  Relationship 


Sti  mulus 
Word  A 


EXPLOITA¬ 

TION 


Group 


PROSTITU-  THEFT 
TION 


A-B  B-A 


CRIME  EXPLOITATION  Total 

Mean 


On  the  four  themes  dealing  mainly  with  money  and  financial  matters  (Table 
E-10),  the  U.S.  and  Korean  groups  produced  fairly  similar  indices.  The  Korean 
indicer  are  generally  higher  but  the  differences  are  not  very  sizable. 


TABLE  E-10 

INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 


DOMAIN  "ECONOMY,  FINANCES":  G  oupl,  Money 


Stimulus 
Word  A 

Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 

Total 

MONEY 

BANK 

BUSINESS 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

■  Mean 

BUSINESS 

U.S. 

Korean 

239  264 
307  219 

167  68 

206  125 

145  110 
173  160 

BANK 

U.S. 

Korean 

175  211 

167  216 

271  125 
257  138 

MONEY 

U.S. 

Korean 

115  300 
206  340 

PROFIT 

U.S. 

Korean 

Mean 

U.S. 

Korean 

■9 

■9 

165 

198 

182 

209 

E-12 


On  the  themes  dealing  with  the  economic  situation  (Table  F-ll),  the 
indices  of  the  Americans  and  Koreans  are  generally  quite  similar.  Nonetheless, 
the  high  Korean  affinity  index  between  ECONOMIC  PLAN  and  PROSPERITY  is 
fairly  specific  to  this  group,  reflecting  expectations  they  attribute  to  economic 
planning. 


TABLE  E-l 1 


INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 
DOMAIN  "ECONOMY,  FINANCES":  Group  2,  Economic  Situation 


■1 

Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 

Stimulus 

PROS- 

BEGGAR 

ECONOM- 

Total 

Word  A 

1  1  1  1  ■■ 

Mean 

l  B 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  L  A 

UNEMPLOY- 

U.S. 

90  99 

2 ’.7  261 

112  123 

MENT 

Korean 

81  8 

154  194 

38  36 

ECONOMIC 

U.S. 

198  182 

93  76 

PLAN 

Korean 

327  357 

42  43 

BEGGAR 

U.S. 

!  Korean 

83  98 

58  65 

PROSPER- 

U.S. 

ITY 

Korean 

Mean 

U.S. 

MEM 

146 

mm 

157 

Korean 

■EH 

100 

E9 

105 

127 

E-l  3 


While  on  themes  dealing  with  JAPAN  (see  Table  E— 12)  the  affinity  indices 
are  similar  between  Americans  and  Koreans,  on  the  two  themes  dealing  with 
alliances  in  the  Far  East  the  Korean  affinity  indices  are  distinctly  higher. 

The  high  relationship  between  ASPAC  and  MANILA  CONFERENCE  is  based  on 
the  Korean  emphasis  on  peace,  conferences,  and  Korean  participation. 


TABLE  E-12 


INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 

DOMAIN  "INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS":  Group  1,  Japan,  Far  Eastern  Alliance 


Stimulus  GROUP  JAPAN 
Word  A 


Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 


ASPAC 


JAPAN¬ 

ESE 


Total 

Mean 


Table  E—  1 3  shows  that  the  U.S.  group  sees  a  closer  affinity  between  the 
UNITED  STATES  and  RED  CHINA,  than  does  the  Korean  qroup.  The  Americans 
also  see  a  close  relationship  between  the  V1ETCONG  and  RED  CHINA.  On  the 
other  hand,  Koreans  see  a  close  affinity  between  the  VICTCONG  and  the  SOVIET 
UNION.  This  is  in  line  with  earlier  observations  that  the  Koreans  fairly 
consistently  assign  more  importance  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  China. 


TABLE  E-13 

INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 


DOMAIN  "INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS":  Group  2,  Communist  Powers,  Vietnam 


Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationship 

Stimulus 

GROUP 

VIETCONG 

RED  CHINA 

SOVIET 

Total 

Word  A 

UNION 

Mean 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

A-B  B-A 

SOVIET 

U.S. 

76  82 

100  116 

318  357 

UNION 

Korean 

136  151 

153  147 

210  297 

RED 

U.S. 

252  246 

fli 

CHINA 

Korean 

164  150 

BBI 

1 

SOUTH 

U.S. 

217  176 

VIETNAM 

Korean 

371  281 

VIET 

U.S. 

CONG 

Korean 

Mean 

U  S. 

175 

■SI 

B9 

175 

188 

Korean 

209 

,  Ha 

IH  i 

1R2 

191 

E-15 


The  affinity  among  the  themes  considered  in  Table  E-14  Is  about  twice  as 
high  for  Kore.  *»«5  as  Americans.  This  appears  to  be  largely  a  consequence  of 
the  Koreans '  more  direct  concerns  and  their  inclination  to  view  these  themes 
together  as  involving  Korea,  its  national  interest,  economic  and  military 
situation. 


TABLE  E-14 

INDICES  OF  INTERWORD  AFFINITY 
DOMAIN  "INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS":  Group  3,  Aid.  Assistance 


Stimulus  Word  B  and  Direction  of  Relationshi 


U.S.  AID 


